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PEEFACE. 


The  current  of  public  aflTairs  flows  onward  with  an  nnintermpted 
activiiy,  and  events  succeed  each  other,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  wide-spread  and  permanent 
influence  as  they  are  striking  for  the  rapidity  of  their  commence- 
ment and  consummation. 

Under  the  first  of  our  several  classes  of  subjects,  that  com- 
prising papers  on  "Finance,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,"  we 
have,  as  usual,  the  Accounts  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
mcreasing,  as  it  does,  at  an  enormous  pace  with  all  nations. 
The  Report  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Patents  shows  the  great 
progress  of  inventions,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  Museum  in- 
tended to  be  erected  las  an  historical  and  educational  institution, 
for  public  benefit  and  instruction.  The  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
having  a  direct  connection  with  our  Foreign  Commerce,  are  able 
in  their  Annual  Report  to  famish  the  best  and  most  practical 
comment  on  the  course  of  Trade,  and  on  the  effect  of  any  reduc- 
tion  or  imposition  of  duties  on  our  Imports.  A  singular  evidence 
is  afforded  by  such  a  report  of  the  growing  resources  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  our  finances  are  managed, 
in  the  fkct  that  whilst  the  Tariff  has  undergone  a  complete  change, 
the  number  of  articles  subject  to  duty,  from  several  hundreds 
having  been  reduced  to  about  a  dozen,  the  revenue  from  that 
source  now  is  crreater  than  ever.      The  Report  of  the  Inland 
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Revenue  gives  prominence  to  the  labours  of  their  laboratory  in 
detecting  the  adulteration  of  articles.  As  regards  the  Income  Tax, 
the  Commissioners  give  some  striking  instances  of  the  evasion  of 
duty;  for  example:  a  trading  firm  having  returned  "nil"  as 
their  profit  for  the  year  1861-62,  the  surveyor  induced  the  district 
commissioners  to  assess  them  at  12,0002.9  and,  upon  appeal, 
obtained  a  close  confirmation  of  his  estimate,  by  proof  from  their 
own  books  that  the  correct  charge  was  rather  more  than  12,000Z. 
as  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  penalty  of 
treble  duty  was  inflicted  by  the  district  commissioners,  and  was 
paid.  A.  B.,  some  years  ago,  returned  15,000Z.  as  his  assessable 
income,  but  the  amount  was  raised  by  the  commissioners  to 
20,000/.,  on  which  he  paid.  The  following  year  he  made  no 
return,  and  the  assessment  of  the  commissioners  was  again 
20,000/.,  but  the  surveyor  charged  him  on  45,000Z.,  the  duty 
on  which  was  paid  without  appeal.  Again,  the  next  year  he  made 
no  return,  and  again  the  charge  was  raised  by  the  surveyor,  who 
assesssed  him  on  60,000/.,  with  the  same  result  as  in  the  former 
instance.  A  valuable  return  is  also  given  of  every  Income-Tax 
Act  from  the  year  1798  to  the  present  time,  with  the  amount  it 
produced  in  each  year.  Commenced  as  a  War  Tax,  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1798,  it  was  continued  all  through  the  war  till  1816 ;  then  a 
lapse  occurred  of  twenty-seven  years,  when  in  1842  Sir  Robert 
Peel  re-introduced  it  as  a  scheme  of  direct  taxation,  and  from 
that  time  it  has  been  continued  ever  since,  varying  the  rates 
according  to  the  exigencies  in  each  year.  Under  this  same  Series 
we  have  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  Com  and  Flour  imported  in 
the  last  three  years  from  different  countries,  showing  our  depen- 
dence for  them  on  foreign  countries  to  be  permanently  fixed  at 
about  12,000,000  quarters  and  upwards  per  annum.  The  Beport 
on  Charges  on  Foreign  Trade  gives  an  illustration  of  the  successful 
opposition  made  by  traders  to  every  hindrance  imposed  on  com- 
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merce,  whether  for  statistical  or  other  purposes.  It  was  not  so 
mnch  the  amonnt  as  the  yexation  connected  with  such  taxes 
which  they  resented.  The  Miscellaneous  Statistics  comprise  a 
vast  variety  of  information,  and  are  a  miniature  account  of  the 
economical  progress  of  the  country,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract.  And  the  Accounts  of  the  Trade  of  Foreign 
Countries  and  Places,  and  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Countries, 
give  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  comprehensive  as  it  •  is 
exact. 

Series  B,  ^^  Diplomacy  and  War,"  comprises  the  Correspon- 
dence on  Mexican  AfiSurs,  which,  commencing  with  an  expedi- 
tion by  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for 
outrages  and  the  repayment  of  a  debt,  ended  with  the  reversal  of 
all  its  institutions  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire.  The 
papers  on  the  Civil  War  in  America  are  full  of  interest ;  and  so  is 
the  Correspondence  on  Military  Service  in  China  a  strange  speci- 
men of  defeated  knight-errantiy.  We  would  direct  our  reader's 
attention  to  the  papers  respecting  the  French  Occupation  of  Bome, 
and  to  the  Report  on  the  Volunteer  Force;  whilst  the  Corre- 
spondence respecting  the  Affairs  in  Japan  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  regarding  that  people  and  country. 

Series  C,  **  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education,''  has  the  new 
revised  Code  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
regulating  all  the  Grants  thereafter  made  for  educational  purposes, 
which  introduced  a  great  change  in  the  method  of  supporting 
schools  and  schoolmasters,  without  materially  reducing  the  national 
expenditure  for  this  purpose. 

Under  Series  D,  **  Railways,  Shipping,  and  Postal  Communi- 
cation," there  is  an  important  Report  of  the  Meteorological 
Department,  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  steps  taken  to 
obtain  and  publish  forecasts  of  the  weather.  The  observations 
hitherto  made  are  certainly  most  valuable,  yet  a  long  time  must 
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elapse  before  the  lawB  can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty. 
The  Report  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  shows  a  great 
reduction  in  the  nnmber  of  emigrants.  The  observations  on 
wrecks  and  casualties  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
indicate  that  the  disasters  at  sea  are  by  no  means  less  numerous 
or  less  destructive  than  in  former  years.  Under  this  series  is 
given  the  Beport  of  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  Post  Office, 
which  affords  the  most  interesting  evidence  of  social  advancement. 

Under  Series  E,  ^^  Justice  and  Crime/'  there  are  inserted  the 
Judicial  Statistics  and  Criminal  Tables.  The  facts  connected 
with  crimes  and  criminals  supply  the  most  solid  information 
on  the  state  of  society  and  the  account  given  of  the  criminal 
classes  at  large — including  known  thieves  and  depredators,  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods,  prostitutes,  suspected  persons,  vagrants 
and  tramps — is  full  of  interest.  The  Statistics  of  our  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  furnish  now  the  safest  basis  for  law  reform,  and 
thence  we  may  draw  not  a  few  inferences  respecting  the  character 
of  the  suits  brought  before  the  Courts  and  the  despatch  of  our 
legal  business.  The  Beport  on  Convict  Prisons  enters  into  a 
careful  comparison  between  the  convict  systems  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  Beport  on  the  Baron  de  Bode's  Petition  gives  an 
insight  into  a  question  which  has  in  vain  been  brought  time  after 
time  before  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

Under  Series  F,  ^^  British  India  and  Colonies,"  there  is  a  paper 
showing  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  New  Zealand,  and  a 
singular  correspondence  on  the  Fiji  Islands  on  the  proposal  of  the 
king  of  that  group  to  cede  his  territories  to  Great  Britain. 

Series  G,  "  Population,  Municipal,  &c.,"  has  the  Beport  on 
Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  fiill  of  facts.  It  appears  that  in 
England,  in  1860,  the  marriage-rate  was  1*71  per  cent.,  or  171 
persons  were  married  to  10,000  living  of  the  population.  The 
birth-rate  was  3*437  per  cent. ;  and  the  death-rate  2-124  per  cent. 
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The  Report  of  the  Census  of  Scotland  is  of  great  value.  Scotland, 
it  appears,  has  30,685  square  miles,  and  around  its  coasts  as  many 
as  787  little  islands,  the  total  population  being  3,062,294,  showing 
the  small  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  since  last  census. 
Scotland  has  a  greater  excess  of  females  than  England,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Holland,  France,  Norway,  and  other  countries. 
The  Report  on  the  Grievances  of  Journeyman  Bakers  is  worthy  of 
being  carefully  studied,  showing  that  something  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  an  industry  on  which  we  are  all 
dependent.  The  Report  on  Weights  and  Measures  showed  the 
need  of  a  change  from  the  present  discordant  method  of  measur- 
ing and  weighing  to  something  more  uniform  and  natural,  and 
exhibited  the  decided  advantage  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

And,  lastly,  under  Series  H,  **  Health,"  &c.,  there  is  a  valuable 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  injury 
resulting  from  noxious  vapours  evolved  in  certain  manu£a.cturing 
processes ;  a  Report  on  Public  Health,  by  Dr.  Simons,  which 
enters  largely  on  the  efiSect  of  employments  in  producing  diseases, 
and  reports  on  the  state  of  health  among  the  Army  and  Navy. 

This  volume  is  indeed  fall  of  information  of  lasting  value,  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  received  with  favour. 

LEONE  LEVI. 

lOy  Farrar*8  Building9,  Temple, 

May,  1864. 
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TRADE. 
Accouirrs  selatzng  to  the  trade  of  the  untteo  eingsom 

(For  the  Six  Montha  ended  SOih  Jnne,  1862.) 

An  Agcoitnt  of  the  Iicpobts  and  CoNsuuFnoN  of  the  Principal  Articlb» 
of  FoBEiaN  and  Colonial  Msbohandise^  in  the  Six  Months  ended 
30th  June,  1862. 

•    Articles  Free  of  Dvty. 


Animals,  HriDg... 
Ashes      ...        ... 


JM/ucB  •  •  •  « .  • 

Brimstone 

Bristles    

Gsontchonc 
docks  and  Watches 
Cotton,  Raw       .«. 
Cotton  ManofiMstores 
Cream  of  Tartar 


nnmher 
cwts. 

t> 

tons 

cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

number 

cwts. 

Talne 

cwts. 


Madder 


Dyes  and  Dyeing  Staffs: — 

Brazilwood 

Cochineal 

Indigo 

Logwood 

Madder  and 
Boot 

Garancine    . 

Shomac 

Terra  Japonica 

Cutch 

Valonla 
Mephanto'  Teeth 


Goano      ... 
Gum  Shellac 
GntU  Percha     . 

Hair: — 

Goats'  Hair  or  Wool 
Mannf  actnres  of  Hair 

Hemp      ...       ...       ... 

Hides,  Untanned: — 

A^cjT      •••  •••  ••• 

rT  OS      •••  •••  ••« 

ffidea>  Tanned    

W  U  vO  •«•  •••  ••• 

Leather  Mannf  actnres:^ 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Go- 
loshes, of  aU  kinds 
Boot  Fronts 
GloTes         

Lemons  and  Oranges     ... 

Metals:— 

Copper  Ore 
Copper  Begnlus     . . . 

Copper        

Iron,  in    Bars,   nn- 
wronght  ...        ... 

Steel,  nn wrought  ... 
Lead,  Fig,  and  Sheet 
Spelter  or  Zinc 

X  AU      •••  •••  ••• 

SiWer  Ore 

SERIES  A. 


71,136 

42,488 
182,628 

83,607 
503,485 
152,156 

24,854 

161,587 

1,652,733 

£414,499 

17,785 

.  1,875 
10,803 
35,565 
17,553 

124,576 

19,148 

5,422 

5,853 

979 

9,213 

8,934 

503,691 

32,466 

9,390 

6,155 

819,785 

£160,687 

228,731 

125,182 
203,537 
lbs.     1,829,273 


tons 
cwts. 

tons 

cwts. 

n 

tons 

ft 
» 

cwts. 

tons 
cwts. 
» 


lbs. 

Talne 

cwts. 


tf 


cwts^ 


pairs 
bushels 


tons 

n 
CWtd. 


tons 

•f 
n 
ft 

cwts. 
Talue 


425,920 


116,950 

202,356 

3,554,844 

651,120 

44,787 

17,067 

127,940 

8,479 

2,125 

10,482 

6,065 

35,908 

£148,279 

U 


tons 
cwts. 

tuns 

t» 

cwts. 

tons 
cwts. 


» 

n 


Oil:— 

Train  ...        ... 

Palm  ...        ... 

Cocoa  Nut 

Olive  

Seed  Oil,  of  all  kinds 

Oil  of  Turpentine  ... 
OU  Seed  Cakes  ... 
Potatoes 

Provisions: — 

Bacon  and  Hams   ... 

Beef;  Salt 

Pork.  Salt  

Butter  

v^neese  ..»       ..• 

Eggs 

Lard  ...        ... 

Quicksilver  

JupAgS  ...  ...  ... 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk   ... 
Saltpetre ...        ...        ... 

Cubic  Nitre 

Seeds: — 

Clover         ...        ... 

Flazseed  and  Linseed 

JACvUO  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Silk:— 

Xva^.  ...         ... 

Waste,   Knubs,   and 
Husks      ...        ... 

Thrown       ...        ... 

Silk     Manufketures     of 
Europe: — 

Broad  Stuffs 

Ribbons       ... 

Plush  for  making  Hats 
Silk  Manuf acturesof  India    pieces 
Spices 


4,046 

826,896 

74,339f 

9,018 

4,347 

25,971 

87,654 

820,551 

821,960 

188,982 

135,318 

881,788 

251,696 

...  number  115,767,840 

826,870 

124,754 

7,315 

1,199,615 

144,462 

861,535 

126,929 

814,896 

27,678 


cwts. 

lbs. 

tons 
cwts. 

99 

«t 

»♦ 

qrs. 


lbs.    4,600,767 


cwts. 
lbs. 


99 
9% 


Cinnamon  ...        ... 

Ginger         

Nutmegs      

Pimento       

Tallow     ...  ...        ... 

Turpentine,  common     ... 

Wool:— 

sneep  ...        ... 

Alpaca  and  Llama ... 

Woollen  Rags     

Woollen  Mimufkctures: — 

Not  made  up 

Shawls,  Scarfs,  and 
Handkerchiefs    ... 

Woollen  and  Worsted 
Tarn  .».  ... 
Teast,  dried        ... 


lbs. 
cwts. 

lbs. 
cwts. 

lasts 
cwts. 


10,836 
69,780 


785,072 

826,444 

47,158 

94,053 

461,259 

8,134 

159,808 

18,847 

275,748 

76a 

8,408 


lbs.  62,695,506 
1,058,396 
9,822,640 


99 


value 
lbs. 


99 

cwts. 


£878,141 

830,74» 

778,058 
49,377 

[13] 
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SERIES  A.— FINANCE,  &c 


Articles  Subject  to  Duty. 

Entered 

Entered 

Asncus. 

Imports. 

for  H<nne 

Con- 
sumption. 

Aunous. 

« 

Imports. 

ft»r  Home 
Con 

Gocoa 

Ihs. 

6,114,506 

1,987^)18 

Sugar,  Unrefined  :— 

Coffee 

t* 

89,679,987 

17,592,058 

2Dd  quality  (not 

1 

Con:— 

equal  to  White, 

Wheat . 

QTS. 

8,449.545 

8,449,545 

but    equal     to 
Brown  Clayed) . 

Barley  . 

t» 

746,484 

745,484 

cwts. 

1,908,502 

1.780,756 

Oats 

•« 

6'J0,662 

620.662 

8rd  quality    (not 

Peas 

ft 

68.185 

68.185 

equal  to  Brown 
Clayed) 

Beans  . 

n 

198.828 

1988  23 

t* 

8,294342 

2395368 

Indian  Corn  or  Maise 

H 

1,199.718 

1,199  712 

Beflned ,  and  Sugar 

Wheat  Heal  A  nonr 

cwts. 

8,562,717 

8,562,717 

Candy 

n 

124,769 

124.679 

Indian  Com  Meal 

w 

5,967 

5,967 

IColassea 

H 

710,086 

524.510 

Fruit:— 

Tva        a           .           •           • 

lbs. 

64350397 

88,781,861 

Currants 

»i 

108,658 

288.567 

Timber  and  Wood 

loads 

821,687 

821,670 

Raistais . 

fi 

24,486 

69,742 

StaTBS,    not    ex- 

Hope 
ICahogany   . 

n 

21,921 

70,281 

ceeding  72  in. 

tons 

28,675 

28,675 

long  . 

f« 

17,377 

17,877 

Spicea  :— 

Timber       ... 

II 

848,062 

848,062 

Pepper 

Iba. 

6,888387 

lJM»fiOi 

Spirits:— 

Tohaooo:— 

Rum                   .proof  gal. 

4,158,650 

1,695,898 

lbs. 

1388,182 

7321304 

Brandy 

tf 

1,142,226 

770,227 

Unstemmed. 

n 

6,208,174 

9302,781 

Sugar,  Unreflned  :— 

]fanuflictured,and 

Ist  quality  (equal 
to  White  Clayed) 

SnufT 

»• 

658,868 

171.756 

cwts. 

41.121  1       19,446  1 

Wine          .       .       . 

SUlB. 

6,032,882 

6317,154 

An  Accouirr  of  the  Ezpobts  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Fobeign  and 
Colonial  Mebohakdise^  in  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June^  1862. 


xyllVvSO               •••               ••• 

•  •• 

cwts. 

4,050 

Cocoa         

•  •• 

IbSa 

867,506 

CJoffee:— 

Of  British  Poiseisions 

M 

16,433,381 

Foreign          ... 

•  •• 

» 

6,362,769 

Ck>m: — 

Wheat 

•  •• 

qrsa 

1,366 

Wheatmeal  or  flour 

■  •• 

CWtSa 

9,304 

Cotton:— 

XvK^T              •  •  •                    a  •  • 

•  •a 

ft 

848,252 

Cotton  Mannfactnrei 

•  •■ 

Talne 

£80,322 

Djei  and  Dyeing  StnA: 

1 

Cochineal 

■  •• 

cwts. 

7,681 

Indigo 

•  •■ 

>» 

23,334 

Fmit:— 

Cnrranta 

■  •  • 

w 

50,925 

... 

tt 

26.942 

Gnano        

... 

tons 

13,008 

xicnip         •••        ••• 

.a  . 

cwts. 

51,562 

Hides,  Untanned: — 

Dry     ...        ••. 

•  a  a 

M 

102,790 

Yvet     •••        ••• 

•  m» 

t* 

21,557 

Hope          •••        ••• 

•  a  . 

9* 

10,245 

Jnte,  &c^ 

.a. 

» 

53,187 

LeaUier  Mannikctnres:- 

- 

GloTes 

.aa 

pairs 

17,040 

MetalB.— 

Copper 

•  a. 

cwts. 

92,221 

Tin      

... 

ft 

15,842 

Oil:— 

Palm    ...        ... 

... 

f* 

117.564 

Cocoa  Nut 

»»» 

9f 

90,623 

Oliye   ... 

a*. 

tons 

441 

Qoickailver 

aaa 

lbs. 

447,744 

Bice,  not  in  the  Hnsk 

»»» 

cwts. 

521,752 

Saltpetre    ... 

... 

» 

60,557 

Seed:— 

Flax  and  linseed 

»•» 

qrs. 

49,526 

jispe    •«•        ... 

aa  . 

>» 

14,270 

[,4] 

Silk:— 

X«a^*  aaa  aaa  aaa  UM. 

Waste,  Eflnbfl,  &  Husks  cwts. 
Thrown  lbs. 

Silk  Mannfactores  of  Eorope: — 
Broad  Stufis:  Silk  or 

Satin  lbs. 

Broad   Stoift:  Gauze, 

Crape,  and  YeWet  „ 

Ribbons  of  all  kinds  „ 

Silk  Manufitctures  of  India   pieces 

Spirits : — 

Rum    proof  galls. 

Brandy  ...  „ 

Mixed  in  Bond  „ 

Sugar: — 

Unrefined       cwts. 

Refined  and  Candy   ...       „ 
Molasses         „ 

LailOW  aa.  aa.  aaa  ,t 

Xea  a..  aaa  a.a  JUS. 

Tobacco: — 

Stemmed        ,,,       ... 

Unstemmed    

Manufiu^red,  and  Snuff     „ 

Wine:— 

Red      ...        ...        ...     gals. 

TV  one  ...         .8.         ...  ,, 

Mixed  in  Bond 


f> 


» 


Wool:— 

Of  British  Possessions        lbs. 
Foreign  ...        ... 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama 
Tribe  

Spices: — 

Cinnamon       lbs. 

Pepper  „ 


•• 


ff 


2,684,661 

1,351 

83,636 


8,048 

2,836 

4,012 

75,073 

1,219,827 
311,863 
389,278 

111,977 

12,307 

21,123 

88396 

18,323,462 

185,971 

7,194,739 

285,397 

361,984 

566,886 

24,165 

18,191,473 
3,426,671 

17,289 

387,466 
6,207,406 
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AcoouNT  of  the  ExpoBTS  of  the  Principal  and  Other  Articles  of  British 
and  Ibish  Pboduob  and  MAinTFAorvBES  from  the  United  Kingdom^ 
in  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June^  1862. 


Aktiglb. 


Alkali;  SodA  Gwts. 

Apparel  and  Slopa  Tiliie  £ 

Arma,  Ammimiaoii,aiid 
MiUtaiy  Storea:— 
Ftro  Anna  (amaO)    nmnber 
Gunpowder  .       •       .  Iba. 
Of  all  other  ktuda 
(except  Lead  Shot 
indnaed  in  Lead)  Taloe  £ 
Baioon  and  Uama  ewta. 

BasB,  Empty  doaena 

Beef  and  Pork  .    tarrela 

Beer  and  Ala  m 

Booka,  Printed    .  ewts. 

Butter  ...  ,, 

Omdlea,  Stearlne  and 

CompoaltD  Itia. 

Cheeae  ewta. 

Coab,  CIndera,  h  Cnhn        tone 
Cordage  and  Twine  ewta. 

Cotton  Tarn  Iba. 

Cotton  Uanatectnrea  :— 
Piece  Oooda  of  aU 
kinda.  Plain,  Printed, 
or  GolQTired,  .  Tarda 

Laee  and  Patent  Net   Tame£ 
Boaienr:  Stockiaga  doa.palra 
M  wotberklnda  .  ▼alae£ 
Oonnterpanea      and 

Small  Warea  „ 

Thread  for  Sewing    .         Itia. 
Earthenware  and  Por- 


packagea 

barrela 

▼alQe£ 

ewta. 


n 

feet 


of 


celain 

Fiah,  Herrlnga 

Flah,  Other  Sorta 

Fnmitnre 

Olaaa,  Flint  . 

GhMa,  Window 

Glaaa,  ComiBon  Bottlea 

Glaaa,  Plate  .  .  aq. 

Baberdaabery  and  Mil- 
linery ▼aliie£ 

Bardwarea  and  Cntlery 

(inclndhig  all  Articlea 

entered  under   that 

deaignatlon,     preri 

onaly  to  1863) 

Cntlery 

Bannfiwtnrea 

Steel  . 

Bati  of  all  kJnda, 

Boraea 

Jnte,  not  made  np 

Jute,  made  xxp 

Jute,  yarn 

Leather,  TBmed,Tawed, 
or  Dreaaed,  Unwrooght 

Leattier,  Wrought,  Boota 
and  Shoea  Iba. 

Leather,  Wrought  of 
otiier  aorta  „ 

Leather,  Wrought,  of 
all  Sorta,  except  Sad- 
dlery and  flaraeaa    .  „ 

Leather,  Saddlery,  and 

▼i^tne£ 
Iba. 


»» 
If 

»f 

dos. 

number 

▼arda 

nune£ 

Iba. 

ewta. 


Ltaien  Tarn  . 

Unen  Mannteetarea :~ 

Piece  Gooda    of  all 
kinda     .       .       . 

Leoeof  Thread 

Thread 

Bachinery:— 
SleamEnglnea 
other  Sorta 


yarda 

value  £ 

Iba. 

Talne£ 

value  £ 

it 


<inantltiea. 


987,664 


373,334 
8,353,873 


19,846 

869396 

4,841 

S48A87 

13,166 

81,145 

3,439,068 

14  731 

83I6»079 

64,337 

53,435,301 


906,373,706 
469,633 

84!3b3i6 

98,6»6 
64,908 


40,581 

35,350 

336.965 

349,493 


Declared 
Value. 


110,135 

1,5U3 

1361,909 

3377|M0 

31,098 

8,434393 

474,376 

3309,069 

14,735,438 

69311339 
1365313 


£ 
410,737 
1,083,695 


600,436 
348,003 


97,647 
71,431 
170,759 
15,731 
814,339 
188,575 
150319 

111.888 

58,446 

1,719,668 

151.830 
3,394,719 


14305,489 

382,066 

136,730 

91369 

188316 
376,188 

643.789 
83,939 
47.781 

106,490 

113,843 
36,050 

114,663 
36,431 

1,593334 


1,475348 
185383 

813315 
191373 
114,660 

31,795 
5380 

88313 

195381 

838,633 

95.037 

938,649 

149,734 
839,403 


3,089313 

733 

196,761 

37,540 

I 

749,133 
1,071,973 


AsTicuta. 


Qnantitiea. 


Metala:— 

Iron,  Pig  &  Puddled 
Iron,     Bar,    Angle, 

Bolt,  and  Rod 
RaihDad  Iron,  of  all 

Sorta 
Iron  Wire 
Iron,  Caat 
Iron  Hoops,  Sbe^ 

and  Boiler  Platea 
Inm,  Wrought,  of  all 

Sorta     . 
Iron,  Steel,  Unwrought 
Copper,  Unwrought 
Copper,  Wrought 
Braaa  of  all  Sorts 
Lead 
Lead,  Ore 
Tin,  Unwrought 
Tin,  PUtea 
Zinc 
Oil,  Seed 
Painters*  Colours 


tons 


r« 


n 
w 


tt 

cwts. 


n 

tons 

w 

cwts. 

tt 


Paper : — 

To  British  India 

„  Australia 

„  Other  Countriea 
Total 
Pioklea  and  Saufiwi 
Plate 
Salt 

SUk,  Thrown,     . 
Silk,  Twiat,  and  Tarn 
^Ik  MannflBctures  :— 

Aa  Registered  preri- 

oualyto  1863 
As   Registered  from 
the  commencement 
of  1863  . 
flandkerchiefli 
Ribbons  of  Silk  only 
Other  Articles  of  Silk 

only 
Silk      Manufhcturea 
mixed  with  other 
Uateriala 
Soap 

Spirlta  (Britiah)  . 
Stationeiy  other  than 

Paper 
Sn«ar,  Refined 
Telegraphic  Wire  and 

Apparatna 
Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Woollen  and  Worsted 
Yam 

Woollen  and  Worated 

Hanofactures: — 

Cloths  of  all  kinds. 
Duffels,  and  Ker- 
seymerea,  of 
Wool  unmixed, 
or  mixed  with 
other  materials  . 

Total  of  Clotha,  &c.,  of 

Wool  only 
Total  of  Cloths,  &o..  of 
Wool,    mixed    with 
other  materiala 
Flannela 
Blank  eta 
Blanketfaig       and 

Balxea 
Carpets  and  Drug- 
gets 


galla 
value  £ 


cwts. 


tt 


tt 

value  £ 

tt 

tons 

lbs. 

» 


valae£ 


yards 
dos. 
lbs. 

value  £ 


tt 
ewta. 

gaUa. 

value  £ 
cwts. 

value  £ 
lbs. 


pieoea 


tf 
yarda 
nimiber 

plecea 

yards 


330341 

143,831 

179373 

4,975 

38,693 

45,436 

56,440 
13354 
45,333 

S08383 

17,559 

16390 

4315 

38,195 

519,168 

50,103 

3,707310 


15,179 
36307 
31363 
63348 


813,563 
359,900 
387319 


907,801 
61346 
59,070 


86,677 
1340376 


109,001 

8386331 
11348398 


Declared 
Value. 


564,317 
338363 

335354 

1350357 
1313,198 

33,057 

1,943,040 


£ 
593,738 

1,037311 

1,361.459 
116341 
357373 

447,059 

946,886 
430338 
335,199 
97a,696 

95,013 
351,563 

99,971 
385310 
630,581 

49,891 
896,397 
818,196 

493O6 
70,5n 
79,835 
199330 
135.573 
313339 
151,488 
407341 
160384 


383366 


147,038 
90340 
85,103 

166,175 


105,785 
109,941 
149366 

137,186 
866,065 

173361 
389,096 

1373357 


1374340 
1387,037 


647,003 
115,967 
335,343 

78343 


[15] 


348,44 
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AsncLM. 


Woollen  9M.—cotU. 
Shawb.  Burs,  Oo- 
Terleta  or  Wrap- 

S)ra  vdA  Carpet 
cwB  .  number 

Wonted  Stnft  of 
Wool  only,  and  of 
Wool  mixed  with 
otlier  material!, 
and  Walatcoat- 
Ingi,  pleoes 


Qoantlttea. 


803,909 


1,701,709 


Dfdared 
Vahie. 


£ 


91,001 


3,616,0ffS 


AsnouB. 


HoriWy,  StMddngB,     doc.  pairs 
Hosiery,    otber     tban 

Stockings  .  talne£ 

Small  Wares 


tf 


Total  declared  Value:— 

Enumerated  Articles  .  £ 

Unennmerated  Artteles  .  £ 

All  Articles        .       .  .  £| 


Quantities. 


1,717 


Declared 

Value. 


£ 

44,0GS 
64,064 
S9,210 


68«7S6,15» 

8,ft88,BS4 

67,814,679 


Abstbaot  of  Total  Yaltib  of  British  Expobts  in  the  Six  Months  ended 

June,  1862. 


Januaiy  ... 
Februaiy  .•• 
Muoh      ••• 


£8,439,055 
8,820,059 
9,664,649 


April 

May 

June 


9.822,888 

11,298,587 

9,769,441 


Abstract  of  Computed  Value  of  Enuueratbd  Imports  in  die  Six  Months 

ended  June,  1862. 


January 

February 

March 


£8,156,921  I  April 

8,570,499    May 

11,025,881  I  June 


£12,700,732 
14,207,620 
14^2,778 


An  AcooiJirr  of  the  Comfutbd  Real  Yalue  of  the  Imfobis  and  Expobts 
of  GrOLD  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie  registered  in  the  Six 
Mohths  ended  30th  June,  1862. 


mPOETS. 


COUNTBUBS  FBOM 

WHICH  . 

Importbd. 

Gold. 

SlLVBB. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Buiiia,  Northern  Porto 

85,959 

... 

35,969 

Hanae  Towns 

383,275 

852,595 

1,235,870 

Holland 

43 

163,628 

163.671 

fidgiiun     ...           ... 

2,295 

443,124 

445,419 

88,304 

673,156 

756,460 

Portngal  and  Madeira 

2,938 

52,005 

54,943 

Spain          •••           ••• 

4,310 

5,545 

9,855 

Gibraltar    ... 

4,692 

8,096 

12,788 

Malta 

732 

3,193 

3,925 

Torkey 

82 

2,024 

2,106 

Egypt         ...           ... 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

2,128 

349 

2,477 

56,587 

3,286 

59,873 

China 

117 

1,085 

1,202 

Australia   ... 

3,295,431 

187 

3,295,618 

Mexico,  South  America  and  West  Indies 

916,788 

3,015,691 

3,932,429 

United  States 

... 

•••           ... 

3,214,031 

44,831 

3,258,862 

Other  Countries 

Total 

•a.                             ... 

. • .                             ... 

90,214 

13,381 

103,595 

8,092,876 

5,282,176 

13,375,052 

tli] 
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EXPORTS. 


ComiTRIBg  TO 

WmOH  EXPORTBD. 

Gold. 

SiLTBB. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Buflsia,  Northern  Ports 

••• 

.••            ■•■ 

1,135,242 

2,428 

1,137,670 

Hanae  Towns 

•  a. 

.*•           ••  • 

17.971 

109,722 

127,693 

Holland 

•  .  . 

...            •• « 

4,942 

91,965 

96,907 

Belgiom 

•  «. 

*••            ... 

99,334 

45,573 

144,907 

Franco 

... 

.a.                      .a. 

2,710,819 

393,866 

8,104,685 

Portngal  and  Maddra 

•  •  • 

a*.                        .aa 

233,993 

1,576 

235,569 

Spain 

•  •• 

*••                         .a. 

827,643 

5,318 

882,961 

Turkey 

•  •• 

...                          ... 

997,558 

508,750 

1,506,308 

Egypt 

•  •• 

..«                         aa. 

629,253 

4,364,165 

4,993,418 

Danish  West  Indies... 

■  •  • 

.a.                         .aa 

64,863 

5,068 

69,931 

United  States 

... 

••a                         a.. 

29,577 

200 

29,777 

British  North  America 

• 

•  a. 

aaa                           • .. 

231,340 

1,007 

232,347 

Brazil 

■  •• 

« . •                           ... 

224,895 

9,607 

234,502 

Oilier  Goontries 

... 

Total 

...                           ». • 
...                           ••. 

93,334 

79,129 

172,463 

7,300,764 

5,618,374 

12,919,138 

Ah  Account  of  the  Computed  Real  Value  of  Merchandise  Iupobted 
into  the  United  EiNaDOii  from  each  FoBEiaN  Couktbt  and  British 
Possession^  in  the  Half  Year  ended  30th  June^  1862. 


FOKBIOH : 

BiiMia»  Northern  Ports 

M      Southern  Ports  ... 

DWINlCU  •••  aaa  .a*  ^•^ 

jjiorw^ay  .aa  ...  •..  %%% 
Denmark  (indndlng  Iceland,  the 
Farcer  Islands,  and  Greenland) 


Mecklenbnig-Schwerin 

fianoTer     ..a        ...        .>•        .». 
Oldenburg  and  Kniphansen 

Hanse  Towns       

HoUand     ...        .»•        .a*        .«• 

Belgium  ...  .a.  ..a  .a. 

JJTaOtSe  ..■  aaa  aa.  «*a 

Portugal  Proper  ...       .a. 

y^  Ja.ZOZvB     .•«  .a.  •*. 

I,       Madeira  ... 

Dpain         ...        ..a        ...        ••• 
w    Canary  Islands      

Italy  ^- 

Sardinia  (incnding  the  island) 

Tuscany 

Naples 

SicUy 

Adriatic  Ports  of  Ancona  and 
the  Bomagna 

Papal  Ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean 

Austrian  Territories:— 

V  eneoa         *..       .a.       ... 
Illyria>  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia 

VrXBBOB  •«•  •••  •••  ••• 


•••       •••       *•• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


£1,237,152 

1,556,854 

618,813 

493,115 

866,788 

3,069,850 

73,432 

77,482 

7,390 

2,184,724 

2,865,393 

2,002,532 

9,690,621 

984,239 

246,178 

13,650 

1,628,625 

70,611 


100,023 
310,948 
420,866 
317,361 

22,800 

2,683 


184,614 
492,308 
124,056 


Turkey,  European         

Natolia  or  Aua  Minor 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Syria  and  Palestine        

^S7P^        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

X  f ipOU  ...  .••  ..a  %»m 

X  UDJB  %9%  .aa  ...  «a. 

Ajgena      ...        ...        .a.        ... 

Morocco     ...        ...        ...  .     ... 

T^estem  Africa  (Foreign) 
French  Possessions  in  India 
Dutch  Possessions  in  India,  Java 
Philippine  Islands  

Native  Territories  in  the  Indian 
Seas:— 
Borneo  

DiaiU  ...  a..  aaa  a*. 

Cyhina        a. a        ...        ...       ... 

tiapaii  ..a  ...  a.  a  ... 

Islands  in  the  Padflc      

Foreign  West  Indies 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo 

United  States:— 

Ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Northern 
„  ,,  Southern 
„     Pacific 

Mexico      ...        ...       ... 

Central  America 

New  Granada       

Venezuela  

Ecuador     

^cru  ...  ...  ...  .a. 

J90il  via         .a.  ...  ...  ... 


£786,878 

667,170 

148,439 

47,828 

5,802,096 

6,025 

675 

5,503 

193,676 

648,458 

105,846 

76,115 

446,027 


7,664 

35,285 

6,697,530 

309,566 

•      10,442 

1,784,501 

80,295 


10,536,357 
370,565 
314,172 
225,973 
236,185 
427,134 
8,732 
56,386 
963,449 
163,578 
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FORBION— CO»t 

India:— 

v^Dlll               •••            .••            ••• 

... 

£1,474,773 

Bombay  and  Sdnde 

•  •. 

£8,897,457 

BteziI          ...          ...         ••• 

•  •. 

1,947,136 

Madras         «..        ... 

... 

1,106,062 

Urugnfty    ... 

... 

295,985 

Bengal  and  Pegn     ... 

.•* 

3,172,559 

Argentine  Confederation 

... 

385,606 

Singapore  and  the  Eastern  Straits 

1,121,480 

Patagonia 

>  *  . 

2,200 

Ceylon       ...        •••        ••• 

HoDg  Hong          

1,016,595 
118,799 

Total  of  Foreign  Coontries... . 

£64,874,891 

Australia: 

West  Australia 

64,641 

South  Australia 

448,219 

Bjutish  FoesBsnom: 

Victoria        

1,762,656 

New  South  Wales   ... 

687,494 

Heligoland           

£568 

Queensland 

10 

Channel  Islands 

344,618 

Tasmania      

206,958 

Gibraltar 

38,352 

New  Zealand 

43,867 

Malta  and  Gozo 

37.367 

British  North  America  ... 

1,538,717 

Ionian  Islands      

108,719 

Bermudas  ...        ...        ... 

16,769 

Western  AMca  (British) 

59,013 

British  West  India  Islands 

2,240,172 

St.  Helena           ...        ••• 

1,491 

British  Guiana     

Belize  (British  Honduras) 

913,944 
147,364 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa; 

i"^" 

Falkland  Islands 

13,762 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Natal ...       / 

... 

568,321 
23,581 

Total  of  British  Possessioni 

... 

£20,509,347 

•  •• 

809,359 

Total  of  Foreign  Countries 

! 

£85,384,238 

^^uCu              •••            •••            *•• 

•  •• 

33 

and  British  rossessions 

An  Accoxmr  of  the  Dsclabed  Yalttr  of  Bbitish  and  Ibish  Pboducb  and 
Manufaotijbes  Exported  from  the  United  Einqdom  to  each  Fobeign 
CouNTBT  and  Bbitish  Possession  in  the  Half  Year  ended  30th  Jnne^ 
1862. 


FOBBION: 

Bussia,  Northern  Ports 

„      Southern  Ports 

Oweucu      ...        ...        ••.        ... 

XV  or  way      ...        •••        ...        ... 

Denmark  (including  Iceland,  the 
Faroer  Islands,  and  Greenland) 


£1,083,097 
232,631 
184,659 
201,402 


Mecklenherg  Schwerin 

HanoTer    •••       ...        ...       t*. 

Oldenbargh  and  Kniphausen    ... 

Hanse  Towns       

Holland     ••.        •••        •••        «•• 

Belgium     •«.        ...        ...        ••• 

J7  lanco        •••         •••         ...         ... 

Portugal  Proper 

„        ^ikZores  •••        .*•        ••. 
„       Madeira  ••• 

Dpaui          .*•        •••        *..        ... 
„    Canary  Islands      

Italy :— 

Sardinia  (including  the  Island) 

Tuscany        

Naples  ...       •••       ••• ) 

Sicily  •••        ...        ••.  I 

Adriatic  Portsof  Anconaandi 

the  Bomagna       I 

Papal  Forts  on  the  Mediter-  r 
ranean       ...       ...        ...J 

Austrian  Territories:-* 

Venetia         ...       ...       ...  Y 

niyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  j 

wrecce        *..         ...         *.•         ... 

Turkey,  European 

Natolia  or  Asia  Minor    .. . 

[18] 


287,801 

671,204 

20,938 

421,580 

23,572 

5,232,244 

2,935,552 

772,964 

2,324,665 

706,024 

24,498 

23,543 

1,151,126 

64,266 

792,231 
386,020 

582,506 


86,781 


421,363 

134,924 

"•|    2,386,957 


Wallachia  and  Moldaria 

Syria  and  Palestine        

Egypt        

XUOIo  a..  •.,  ...  ..I 

Algeria      ...       ...       ...       ••< 

Morocco     

Western  Africa  (Foreign) 

Eastern  Africa     

Cape  Yerd  Islands         

*  wTHia         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Dutch  Possessions  in  India 
Philippine  Islands  

OA  AUl  .a.  ...  ...  ... 

Other  Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas 
China  (ezdusiTe  of  Hong  Kong) 

Islands  in  the  Pacific      

Foreign  West  Indies       

Hayti  and  St  Domingo 

United  States :~ 

PortsontheAtlantic,North ) 
„  „        South  J 

„  Pacific   .».       ... 

Mexico      

Central  America  ...        ... 

New  Granada      

Venezuela  

Ecuador  ...        ... 

■tern  ..•         ...         ...         ... 

Vyiim  ...  ...  ...  ... 

J31aZU  •••  ••«  ...  ... 

Uruguay    

Argentine  Confederation 
Northern  Whale  Fishery 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 


£97,271 

805,566 

980,585 

1,695 

5,094 

72.078 

471,619 

189 

9,195 

14,958 

692,150 

182,110 

8,578 

13,742 

1,622,525 

3,058 

669,197 

135,702 

9,366,647 

119,973 
231,989 

52,380 
353,545 
104,027 

23,678 
633,890 
705,304 
1,959,454 
390,565 
814,449 
105 

£41,195,264 


TRADE. 
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C^lon       •••        ...        ... 

je305,186 

Channel  Island^    

•  •  • 

£S37,474 

Hong  Kong          

1,236,262 

Gibraltar              

•  •• 

447,385 

AnstraUa: 

Malta  and  Goxo 

•  •• 

215,015 

Weit  Anatralia 

37,270 

Ionian  lalandt 

•  •  • 

102,698 

Sonth  Anatralia 

424.577 

Western  Africa  (Britiah) 

•  •• 

139,643 

Victoria         

2,807,078 

Ascenrion             «. 

•  •  • 

4,750 

New  South  Wales 

1,282,021 

St  Helena            

•  •  • 

21,808 

Queensland 

27,122 

Sonth  Africa: 

Tasmania 

169,896 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

...  3 

840,557 

New  Zealand 

281,686 

KaffWuia       ...        ••• 

British  North  America 

1,521,021 

Natal             

... 

111,685 

► 

813,862 

Manritius             

••« 

252,511 

British  West  India  Islands 

Arabia: 

British  Guiana 

268,916 

Aden             ...        ... 

«• « 

40,084 

Belize  (British  Honduras) 

65,239 

India* 

Bombay  and  Scinde 

••• 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

•  •  • 

20,824,726 

...  ' 

8,225,407 

- 

Bengal  and  Pegu 

... 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries  and 

Singapore  and  theEaatern  Straits 

845,972 

British  Possessions      ... 

...£ 

62,019,989 

PAT] 

SKI'S. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  ofPcUentfor  InvenHoru 

The  nnmber  of  applications  for  provisional  protection^  recorded  witbin  the 
year  1861^  was  3,276  ;  the  number  of  patents  passed  thereon  was  2,047  ; 
the  number  of  specifications  filed  in  pursuance  thereof  was  2,015;  the 
number  of  applications  lapsed  or  forfeited,  the  applicants  having  neglected 
to  proceed  for  their  patents  within  the  six  months  of  provisionalprotection, 
was  1,229.  The  Act  16  Vict  c  5  enacts  that  all  letters  patent  for  in- 
ventions to  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1852,  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  same  shall  be 
void  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and  seven  years  respectively  from  the 
date  thereof,  unless  there  be  paid,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  three 
years  and  seven  years  respectively,  the  stamp  duties  in  the  schedule  thereunto 
annexed,  viz.,  50L  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and  lOOL  at  the 
expiration  of  the  seventh  year.     The  patent  is  granted  for  fourteen  years. 

Four  thousand  patents  bear  date  between  the  1st  October,  1852  and  the 
17th  June,  1854  (being  the  first  4,000  passed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852).  The  additional  progressive  stamp 
duty  of  50L  was  paid,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  on  1,186  of  that  number, 
and  2^814  became  void.  The  additional  progressive  stamp  duty  of  1002.  was 
paid,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  on  690  of  the  1,183  patents  remaining 
in  force  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  796  became  void.  Consequently 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  4,000  patents  became  void  at  the  end  of  the  thira 
year,  and  nearly  90  per  cent  became  void  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year. 
The  number  of  patents  sealed  in  1854  was  1,876 ;  the  progressive  duty  of 
602.  due  in  1858,  was  paid  upon  558  of  this  number ;  and  the  progressive 
daty  of  1002.  due  in  1861,  was  paid  upon  142  only;  therefore  tne  propor- 
tionate number  of  patents  becoming  void,  by  reason  of  nonpayment,  is 
increasing. 

All  the  provisional,  complete,  and  final  specifications,  filed  in  the  office 
upon  the  patents  granted  under  the  Act  since  1852,  have  been  printed  and 
published  in  continuation,  with  lithographic  outline  copies  of  the  drawings 
accompanying  the  same,  accordmg  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  16  &  17  Vict 
c.  115.     The  provisional  specifications  filed  in  the  office  and  lapsed  and 
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forfeited^  have  also  been  printed  and  published  in  continuation.  Printed 
certified  copies  of  the  specifications  filed  in  the  office^  as  also  certified  copies 
of  patents,  and  of  the  record  book  of  assignments  of  patents  and  licences,  with 
copies  of  such  assi^ments  and  licences,  have  been  sent,  in  continuation,  to 
the  office  of  the  director  of  Chancery  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  enrolment 
office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Dublin,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  1852  and 
the  Act  of  16  &  17  Vict  c  115.  The  work  of  printing  the  specifications 
of  patents  under  the  old  law,  13,561  in  number,  and  dating  from  1711  to 
1852,  was  completed  in  1858,  and  copies  thereof  are  sold  in  the  office  at  the 
cost  of  printing  and  paper. 

Abstracts  or  abridgments  of  specifications,  in  classes  and  chronologically 
arranged,  of  all  specifications  of  patents,  from  the  earliest  enrolled  to  the 
present  time,  are  m  course  of  preparation  and  publication. 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  library  and  museum  the  ccMnmissioners  made 
a  special  report,  to  which  they  subjoined  the  follo^dng : — 

Tbe  report  of  which  the  abore  is  an  abatract,  was  transmitted  to  her  M^Jetty'i  Treasniy 
in  April,  185S,  and  it  was  immediatelj  thereafter  referred  by  the  Treaanrj  to  her  Migesty'i 
Board  of  Worka,  with  instructions  to  provide  a  convenient  site  for  the  proposed  new  offices 
and  library,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  A  site  was 
Ibnnd  in  1859  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gardens  of  Burlington  House,  and  plans  and 
estimates  were  prepared,  being  a  portion  of  a  design  for  the  appropriation  of  the  wliole  of 
Burlington  House  Gardens  for  rarious  public  buildings.  This  plan  has,  however,  been 
suspended  or  altogether  abandoned  by  the  Goremment,  and  no  otber  site  has  been  since 
found  for  the  patent  office  buildings.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  patent  office  museum  an 
historical  and  educational  institution  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  skilled  workmen 
employed  in  the  various  factories  of  the  kingdom,  a  class  which  larg^y  contributes  to  the 
surplus  Amd  of  the  patent  office  in  fees  paid  upon  patents  granted  for  their  inventions.  Exact 
models  of  machinery  ki  subjects  and  series  of  subjects,  showing  the  progressive  steps  of 
improvement  in  the  machines  for  each  branch  of  manufiscture,  are  to  be  exhibited;  for 
example,  it  is  intended  to  show  in  series  of  exact  models  of  machines,  or  in  the  machine 
itself  each  inmortant  Invention  and  improvement  in  steam  propellers,  firom  the  first  engine 
that  drove  a  boat  of  two  tons  burthen  to  the  powerful  machinery  of  the  present  day,  pro- 
pelUng  the  first-rate  ship  of  war  or  of  commerce.  The  original  small  experimental-engine 
that  drove  the  boat  of  two  tons  burthen,  above  referred  to,  is  now  in  the  museum^  and  is 
numbered  one  in  the  series  of  propellers  or  models  of  propellers. 

The  Gommissioners  are  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  valuaUe  modeb,  remaining  in 
their  cases,  for  the  reason  that  room  cannot  be  found  for  exhibition  in  the  very  small  space 
assigned  to  them  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington ;  tbey  are  also,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  obliged  to  postpone  the  acceptance  of  many  valuable  models  oflbred  as  gifts  by  manu- 
facturers and  inventors. 

The  public  library  at  the  patent  oflloe  is  in  the  same  condition  ;  the  books  daily  huciease 
in  number,  and  many  remain  in  cases,  for  the  reason  that  shelf  room  cannot  be  found,  much 
less  room  for  the  readers.  The  suiplus  of  the  fee  fond  applicable  to  building  purposes 
amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  at  the  end  of  1860,  to  92,000/. 

During  the  year  1861  the  following  stamp  duties  were  received  under  the 
Act  to  substitute  stamp  duties  for  fees  (16  Vict  c.  5): — 

8,276  petitions  for  grant  of  letters  patent,  at  5L  each;  2,278  notices  of  intention  to  proceed 
with  application,  at  5L  each;  SO  notices  of  objection  to  the  grant  of  letters  patent,  at  2/.  each;^ 
2,049  warrants  for  patents,  at  6/.  each;  2,047  patents  sealed,  at  5/.  each;  1,967  final  speci- 
fications filed,  at  5/.  each;  48  complete  specifications  filed,  at  5L  each;  577  entries  of  assign- 
ments of  patents  and  licences,  at  5s,  each;  755  searches  and  inspections,  at  Is.  each;  11,040 
folios  of  office  copies  of  documents,  at  2d.  p«r  folio;  540  patents  upon  which  the  progressive 
stamp  duty  of  50L  has  been  paid;  142  patents  upon  which  the  progressive  stamp  duty  of  100/. 
has  been  paid;  6  duplicate  patents  issued  in  lieu  of  original  patents  lost  or  destroyed,  5L  each; 
14  petitions  on  application  for  disclaimers,  5/.  each;  10  caveats  i^ffiunst  disclaimers,  at  2/.  each ; 
5  new  patents,  being  prolongations  of  patents  granted  previous  to  the  Act,  at  5L  each. 
Making  a  total  of  99,979/. 

Besides  the  99,979/.  as  above  for  stamp  duties,  2,05 1/L  17 s.  were  received  by  sale  of  prints 
of  specifications,  indexes,  &c.,  making  in  all  102,036/.  17s.  The  expenditure  for  tiie  year 
amounted  to  65,052/.  I3s,  Sd.,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  36,984/.  38,  9d,  The  aggregate 
surplus  income,  on  balance  of  accounts  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1852,  to  the  end  of  tiie  year 
1861,  and  applicable  to  building  purposes,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  129,000/. 
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Sitth  Report  of  tlie  Commismners  of  Iler  Majesty^s  Customs. 

Thb  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  year  has  been  directly 
Affected  by  two  impoi*tant  events;  1st,  favourably,  by  the  alterations  of  tlie 
revenue  laws  of  France,  achieved  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  1860 ;  and, 
2ud,  uhikvourably,  by  the  prohibitory  tariff  on  imports  adopted  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

To  biggin  with  the  comparison  of  the  real  values  of  British  exports  for 
the  year  1861  with  those  of  the  three  formel*  years,  we  find  that  the 
figures  are  as  follows :— 1858,  116,608,756t|  1859,  130,411,529^;  1860, 
13S,891^27^;  1861,  125,115,133^;  showing  a  falUng  off  in  1861  of 
10,776,094/1,  or  8  per  cent  from  the  return  of  1860,  and  of  5,296,3962.,  or 
5  per  cent,  from  that  of  1859  ;  though  there  is  still  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  of  1858.  Of  this  ten  millions  in  round  numbers,  nine  is  on  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  and  one  to  British  possessions.  The  whole 
decrease  may,  we  think,  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  American 
war,  and  to  the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  policy  in  that  country  intro-» 
duced  by  the  Morrill  tariff*  In  the  return  of  the  values  of  our  exports  to 
the  United  States,  we  find  that  the  astonishing  amount  given  in  our  last 
year's  report,  viz.,  21^  millions,  has  declined  to  nine  millions,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  twelve  millions,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent 

This  more  than  covers  the  entire  loss  above  given»  It  is  true>  indeed, 
that  the  Hanseatic  Towns  have  taken  in  1861  less  of  our  manufactures 
by  the  value  of  a  million  than  they  did  in  1860,  and  Turkey  by  9 
million  and  a  half;  while  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  British  East 
Indies  of  500,000^,  and  a  small  decline  in  several  of  the  minor  markets 
of  the  world;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  values  of  our  exports  to  Australia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Brazil,  Syria,  and 
China  \  while  France,  in  return  for  the  concessions  made  to  that  country 
by  the  conmiercial  treaty,  has  taken  nearly  nine  millions  instead  of  five* 
We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  loss  we  have  sustained  to  any  general 
overtrading  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  or  merchants,  which  has 
glutted  the  foreign  and  colonial  markets,  but  must  come,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  conclusion  that  but  for  the  condition  and  policy  of  America,  any 
deficiency  of  demand  in  certain  countries  would  have  been  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  increase  in  others ;  and  our  comparison  of  exports  for  the 
year  1860  would  have  shown,  as  on  all  former  occasions  (witli  the  exception 
of  1858),  an  increase  surely  and  steadily  advancing. 

In  examining  the  particulars  of  the  decrease  of  our  exports  to  America, 
and  of  the  increase  to  France,  during  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the  past 
year,  we  find,  in  the  first,  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  export  of 
every  article,  with  the  exception  of  coals,  the  trade  in  which  is,  in  these 
days  of  steams-power,  naturally  benefited  by  war.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  of  this  loss  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Morrill 
tariff,  and  how  much  is  owing  to  the  war,  the  doubts  of  American  solvency, 
and  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  The  greatest  falling^off  appears  to 
be  in  cottons,  linens,  iron,  and  other  metals,  and  woollens,  all  articles 
extensively  exported  from  this  country.     The  Act  of  Congress  jpassed  in 
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Febrnary^  1861,  bas  restored  the  highest  protective  character  to  the 
American  tariff,  replacing  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  many  of  these  goods  hj 
complicated  and  harassing  specific  duties,  and  raising  the  ad  valorem  rates, 
when  retained,  from  a  minimum  of  fifteen  and  a  maximum  of  twenty-four 
per  cent.,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  a  minimum  of  twenty  and  a  maximum  of 
thirty  per  cent 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  French  return  we  find  the  greatest  improve^ 
ment  (leaving  com,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  a  later  paragraph  of  this 
report,  out  of  the  question)  to  be  in  these  very  same  articles  above  enume- 
rated ;  the  exports  of  woollens,  linens,  and  of  iron  and  metal  manufactures 
having  increased  2C0  per  cent,  and  that  of  cotton  goods  250  per  cent  This 
vast  advance  appears  the  more  wonderful  from  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  &c.,  the  new  French  tariff  did  not  come  into  operation  tiU 
late  in  1861,  the  tariff  for  yams  and  tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  only 
taking  effect  on  the  1st  of  June  in  that  year ;  and  that  for  chemical  products 
and  dye  stuffs,  for  glass  and  crystal  ware,  earthenware  and  pottery,  all 
included  in  the  unenumerated  articles,  only  on  the  1st  November.  The 
growth,  therefore,  in  the  export  of  these  articles  can  only  be  considered  to 
be  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  last 
tariffs  will  be  much  more  prominently  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1862.  In  the  meantime  it  is  already  clear  that  our  accounts  of  exports 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  much  more  disadvantageous  position  but  for 
the  opportune  development  of  our  commerce  with  France,  through  the 
extensive  modifications  in  the  French  tariff  effected  by  the  commercial  treaty* 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize, 
depending  as  it  does  upon  the  amount  of  our  importations,  has,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  more  than  kept  up  the  progressive  increase  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  figures  are— 1859,  25,281,4462.;  1860,  28,630,1241.;  1861^ 
35,694,297L  ;  snowing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 

Part  of  this  may  no  doubt  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
between  America  and  other  foreign  countries  in  1861,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  capture  by  the  cruizers  of  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  was  diverted 
from  its  natural  course,  much  foreign  and  colonial  produce  intended  for 
the  supply  of  that  country  having  been  brought  to  England  in  the  first 
instance,  and  again  forwarded  to  its  destination  in  British  vessels* 

The  return  of  the  computed  real  values  of  the  imports,  though  satisfitctory 
on  the  whole,  has,  however,  not  retained  the  same  proportion  to  those  of 
former  years;  the  increase  in  1861  over  1860  having  been  but  3  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  8  per  cent  which  1859  showed  over  1858,  and  17  per 
cent  which  1860  showed  over  1859.  The  figures  are— 1858, 164,583,8322.; 
1859,  179,182,355t ;  1860,  210,530,873L ;  1861,  217,351,8811 

We  find  an  increase  in  the  quantities  imported  in  ten  out  of  fourteen  of 
the  principal  articles,  the  same  number  as  last  year,  though  the  articles 
themselves  are  different  The  four  that  show  a  decrease  are: — 1st  Cotton, 
which  has  fallen  from  12,419,096  cwt  in  1860  to  11,223,078  cwt  in  1861, 
a  difference  of  1,196,018  cwt  The  loss  upon  cotton  from  America  alone 
has  been  2,646,340  cwt  This,  however,  being  on  the  importation  of  the 
whole  twelve  months,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  any  calcula- 
tion for  the  future.  The  whole  of  the  crop  for  1860  had  been  received 
from  America  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  and  there  had 
been,  if  anvthing,  greater  activity  shown  in  forwarding  it  in  consequence  of 
tlie  impending  troubles.     The  later  monthly  returns  for  1861,  and  that  for 
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December  particularly,  when  the  transmissioii  of  the  yearly  crop  should 
properly  begin,  will  put  our  future  prospects  in  a  truer  light. 

2nd.  Flax,  of  which  article  only  1,333,679  cwts.  have  been  imported,  as 
against  1,464,810  cwts.  in  1860. 

3rd.  Silk  (raw),  which  gives  8,710,681  lbs.  as  against  9,178,647  lbs. 
This  deficiency,  though  apparently  in  the  silk  from  Egypt,  is,  we  believe, 
caused  partly  by  a  failure  of  the  crop  in  some  parts  otlndia  (the  entry  of 
'^  Egypt  **  in  the  statistical  returns  only  representing  the  silk  brought  home 
overland,  with  a  small  quantity  from  rersia  and  Turkey),  and  partiy  by  the 
diminished  prices  obtainable  of  late  in  this  country,  owmg  to  the  large  stock 
in  hand. 

4  th.  Wine,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  a  million  of  gallons,  or 
10  per  cent,  the  actual  figures  being:— 1860,  12,483,362  gallons;  1861, 
11,052,436  gallons;  decrease,  1,430,926  gallons.  It  was  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  some  fallingH)ff  should  now  appear,  after  the  overwhelming 
importations  induced  both  by  the  first  reduction  of  the  duty  in  February, 
1860,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  further  reduction  by  the  scale  of  duties 
fixed  to  take  efiect  on  the  1st  January,  1861.  We  consequently  find 
that  from  two  of  the  three  great  wine-producing  countries  diminished 
stocks  have  been  received.  France  has  sent  us  2,187,521  gallons  only, 
instead  of  2,445,151  gallons,  though  still  double  the  quantity  she  sent  m 
1859.  Spain,  for  the  same  reason,  has  sent  us  but  4,636,100  gallons, 
instead  of  5,325,948  gallons.  In  the  return  from  the  British  possessions 
also,  which  last  year  showed  a  considerable  diminution,  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  protection  is  now  still  more  visible.  The  decline,  indeed,  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  quantity  is  but  126,950  gallons  as  against  684,991 
gallons  received  last  year,  or  little  more  than  one-sixth.  The  supply  fit)m 
other  countries  taken  collectively  has  also  fallen  off  from  787,758  gallons 
to  601,880  gallons.  Portugal,  however,  still  maintains  her  position  in  the 
market,  sending  us  the  largest  supply  next  to  Spain.  Although  last  year 
the  quantity  was  nearly  doubled  as  compared  with  1859,  it  has  again  risen 
from  2,535,760  gallons  to  2,681,455  gallons,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent 
The  returns  from  Holland,  Madeira,  Naples,  and  Sicily  also  show  a  con- 
siderable increase. 

The  ten  principal  articles  of  which  the  importation  has  increased  are  as 
follows :— Coffee  has  reached  83,532,525  lbs.  as  against  82,767,746  lbs. 
Corn  and  flour  have  risen  from  12,890,567  quarters  and  5,093,845  cwts.  in 
1860  to  14,223,679  Quarters  and  6,162,379  cwts.  in  1861.  This  is  princi- 
pally explained  by  the  large  and  unusual  export  of  this  article  to  France^ 
which,  reducing  our  home  supply,  has  obliged  us  to  have  recourse  more 
freely  to  foreigners ;  and  partly  from  the  harvest  in  this  country,  though 
good  in  quality,  not  having  been  equal  to  the  average  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, rrovisions  of  all  sorts  give  2,807,692  cwts.  against  2,381,799  cwts. 
Hemp  and  jute,  1,724,694  cwts.  against  1,609,175  cwts.  Spirits,  10,357,498 
gallons  as  against  10,297,627  gallons.  This  increase  is  entirely  on  rum, 
brandy  again  showing  a  decrease  this  year,  and  Geneva  having,  as  we 
anticipated  in  our  last  year's  report,  fallen  back  into  its  original  position 
as  an  article  of  import,  the  quantities,  which  were  quadrupled  in  last  year's 
return,  being  now  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount  then  miported*  Su^ar» 
unrefined,  10,405,733  cwts.  as  against  8,817,277  cwts.  Tea  (notwith- 
standing the  bountifiil  supply  of  last  year  and  the  large  stocks  lefb  on  hand) 
shows  a  very  considerable    increase;    viz.>  96^577,382  lbs.    as  against 
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88,946,532  Ibis,  b  1860.  Timber  and  woods  give  3,109,459  loads  against 
2,804,286  loads;  and  tobacco,  52,854,392  lbs.  against  51,163,726  lbs. 

Tbe  returns  of  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  show  this  year  a 
somewhat  varying  result.  Those  that  are  considered  as  a  criterion  of  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  comfort  of  the  working  classes  are  corn,  flour, 
sugar  (unrefined),  tea,  currants,  and  raisins.  Com,  flour,  sugar  (unrefined), 
and  tea  show  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  21  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  and 
1  per  cent,  respectively ;  and  to  this  list,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  hops  may  be 
added  (the  last  article  having  received  a  strong  and  sudden  impulse  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  1st  of  January  from  2L  58.  to  IL  per  cwt), 
while  cofiee  and  raisins  show  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent,  and  currants  of 
3  per  cent 

Two  articles  of  great  importance  to  the  revenue,  viz.,  spirits  and  tobacco, 
have  also  been  less  extensively  consumed  than  last  year,  to  the  extent  of 
6  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  respectively ;  but  in  the  case  of  spirits,  this  is 

I)nncipally  owing  to  the  failure  of  Geneva  to  suit  the  British  taste,  as  we 
lave  mentioned  above,  the  consumption  of  that  article  alone  having  fallen 
62  per  cent,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  equalization  of  the  duties  has  dis- 
couraged the  consumption  of  rum,  and  given  a  preference  to  brandy,  which 
accormngly  shows  an  increase  of  9  per  cent 

The  decrease  in  tobacco  is  not  a  very  formidable  one,  when  it  is  con-* 
sidered  that  the  quantities  entered  for  consumption  in  1861  are  still  in 
excess  of  the  return  for  any  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  1860,  and 
that  1860  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  from  many  causes  an  exceptional 
year.  Having,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  habit  of  using 
tobacco  is  at  all  decreasing  in  the  country,  we  have  given  our  special  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  and  are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  think  that  many 
different  causes  have  contributed  to  produce  this  falling-ofi^,  though  we  are 
unable,  upon  one  year's  experience,  to  apportion  the  precise  relative  influence 
of  eacL  We  cannot,  however,  ascertain  that  smuggling  exists  or  has 
increased  to  any  serious  extent  The  removal  of  the  coast-guard  force 
from  the  control  of  this  department  has  undoubtedly  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  certain  information  on  the  point,  while  the  employment  of 
that  force,  formerly  wholly  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  revenue, 
upon  other  and  more  congenial  occupations  must  necessarily  entail  evils 
inseparable  from  a  divided  responsibility,  and  the  discharge  of  conflicting 
duties.  We  are,  however,  assured  by  the  coast-guard  authorities,  wi£ 
whom  we  have  been  in  correspondence  on  the  subject,  that  tlie  guard  of 
the  coast  is  not  in  any  way  neglected,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  their 
officers  are  always  really  to  co-operate  in  the  efibrts  made  by  the  officers  of 
this  department  to  prevent  or  detect  smuggling  ti*ansactions. 

On  compai'ing  this  year  the  imports  with  me  home  consumption  entries 
of  wine,  we  find  the  result  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  at  which  we 
arrived  in  our  last  year's  report  Wliile  the  import,  as  we  have  already 
said,  has  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  brought  into  the 
country  in  1860,  in  anticipation  of  the  reduction  in  January,  1861,  the  con- 
sumption has  increased  from  7,358,189  gallons  in  1860  to  10,787,171  gallons 
in  1861,  in  consequence  of  that  reduction  having  taken  place.  The  returns, 
while  thus  justifying  the  expectations  formed  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  of 
the  duty,  do  not,  however,  show  that  any  national  preference  for  the  lighter 
kinds  of  wine  has  as  yet  been  created.  The  taste  for  French  and  German 
wines  has  inde^  been  indulged,  so  as  to  show  an  increase  of  55  per  cent 
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and  52  per  cent,  respectively,  baf  at  the  same  time  the  consumption  of 
sherries  has  risen  35  per  cent,  and  that  of  port  wine  97  per  cent 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  perhaps  hardly  be  considered  that  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  a  fair  competition  in  the  market  between  all 
kinds  of  wine,  yet  it  certainly  would  appear  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  national  taste  for  the  stronger  kinds  has  been  undoubtedly  maintained. 
The  distribution  of  the  10  millions  of  wine  consumed  among  the  various 
classes  is  as  follows: — Class  A, ^under  18  degrees,  1^.,  1,036,774  gallons; 
class  B5  under  26  degrees,  la.  9d,  458,665  gallons ;  class  C,  under  40 
degrees,  2«.  5d.p  8^103^69  gallons;  class  D,  under  45  degrees,  2^.  lid., 
180,335  gallons;  class  E,  under  40  degrees  fin  bottle),  2$.  5d.,  1,002,492 
gallons ;  arrears  unclassed  admitted  at  the  old  duty,  5,736  gallons :  total, 
10,787,171  gallons;  and  shows  that  eight-tenths  of  the  wine  consumed  is  of 
the  stronger  kind,  principally  port  and  sherry. 

The  result  of  these  varying  returns  of  the  general  consumption  of  ihe 
country  is  found  in  an  improvement  of  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  half  a  million.  The  total  gross  receipt  of  duties  has  again  advanced, 
after  the  serious  decline  it  experienced  in  lri60,  from  23,165,764^  to 
23,657,51 3 Jb,  while  the  net  receipt,  after  the  deduction  of  drawback  and 
repayments,  gives  23,446,526{.  against  223852,383^,  showing  an  increase  of 
594,1432L  The  large  sums  received  on  sugar,  which  now  produces  more 
revenue  than  any  other  article,  are  attributable  only  to  the  leg^itimate 
increase  of  consumption.  The  advance  in  the  receipt  on  rum  is  the  only 
one  that  arises  from  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  while  brandy, 
the  revenue  from  which  nas  already  reached  a  sum  greater  than  that 
.received  in  1858,  shows  how  short-lived  are  the  disadvantages,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  of  a  well-considered  reduction  of  a  tax. 

The  effects  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  two  years  on  the  customs  revenue 
mav  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — Net  revenue  of  customs  for  year 
ended  31st  December,  1859,  24,704,324^;  duties  repealed  or  reduced  in 
1860,2,263,037^;  leaving  an  estimated  revenue  for  1860,  22,441,2872.; 
recovery  in  1860,  411,090^  Net  revenue  in  1860,  22,852,383t;  duties 
repealed  or  reduced  in  1861,  264,558^  ;  leaving  an  estimated  revenue  for 
1861,  22,587,825^ ;  recovery  in  1861  more  than  double  that  in  1860, 
858,70U  Net  revenue  in  1861,23,446,526^  ;  total  duties  taken  off  in  1860 
and  1861,  2,527,595/. ;  total  recovery  in  two  years,  1,269,797^  ;  loss  still  to 
be  recovered,  1,257,7982. ; — a  result  which  must  be  considered  as  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  comparative  position  of  each  port  as  to  revenue  depends  much  upon 
the  nature  of  tlie  articles  most  in  demand.  Out  of  77  English  ports  there 
is  an  increased  receipt  at  32,  the  most  important  improvement  being  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol.  At  the  latter  port  there  has 
been  an  unusually  large  importation  of  sugar,  which  alone  has  given  a 
surplus  of  124,000/.,  slightly  reduced  by  a  loss  on  other  articles.  Fourteen 
out  of  26  Scotch  ports,  and  14  out  of  19  Irish,  have  also  contiibuted 
improved  returns,  derived  chiefly  from  sugar,  wine,  and  spirits ;  those  from 
Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Cork  exhibiting  the  principal  advanc^.  At 
Dundalk,  also,  there  is  a  large  increase  of  revenue,  but  as  it  arises  from  the 
removal  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer's  business  from  Dublin,  it  only  takes  the 
place  of  a  similar  amount  of  which  the  latter  port  has  been  deprived. 

The  steadily  advancing  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  continues  from  year 
to  year  to  require  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  our  officers  to  keep  pace 
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widi  its  manifold  requirements^  especially  in  the  oatKloor  department  The 
amount  of  work  performed  in  1861  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  flie  port,  and  by  a  review  of  some 
of  the  statistics  connected  with  the  various  duties  of  the  ofBcers,  both  afloat 
and  ashore.  The  number  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  inwards,  in 
cargo  and  in  ballast,  were : — 1860,  vessels,  11,177;  tonnage,  2,981,410. 
1861,  vessels,  10,967 ;  tonnage,  3,163,142  ;  showing  a  sli^t  falling  off  in 
number,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  tonnage,  upon  which  it  is  obvious 
that  the  amount  of  labour  imposed  upon  the  officers  depends. 

Nothing  has  transpired  in  the  past  year  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any 
extensively  organized  system  of  smuggling  is  in  existence.  The  seizures 
that  have  been  made  have  consisted  cnieny  of  tobacco,  generallv  in  small 
quantities,  found  concealed  on  board  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh 
steamers,  or  in  vessels  trading  between  Liverpool  and  America.  The 
largest  quantity  of  tobacco  seized  in  this  way  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
rummaging  officers  was  237  lbs.  Two  attempts,  however,  to  run  a  small 
cargo  of  tobacco  from  Jersey  into  England  have  been  frustrated  in  the 
course  of  the  vear,  one  in  March,  when  769  lbs.  were  found  in  an  outhouse 
near  Grouville  Bay  in  Jersey,  where  they  had  evidently  been  placed  to 
wait  for  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  island,  and  another  in  April,  when 
300  lbs.,  in  six  bales  of  50  lbs.  each,  were  seized  on  board  the  lugger 
Arago.  In  this  case,  there  being  no  doubt  about  the  intention  to  smuggle, 
the  vessel  was  forfeited  as  well  as  the  tobacco.  The  only  seizure  of  spirits 
of  any  consequence  was  one  in  November,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
when  forty-two  tubs  were  recovered  by  creeping  by  the  crew  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Defence.  Unfortunately  no  clue  was  discovered  to  enable  the  coast- 
guard to  trace  the  persons  by  whom  the  tubs  had  been  deposited.  Several 
mstances  have  occurred,  both  in  London  and  at  the  out-ports,  in  which 
goods  liable  to  high  duties  have  been  found  in  packages  entered  as  free 
goods  only. 

The  articles  concealed  were  generally  tobacco,  cigars,  and  perfumed 
spirits.  The  free  goods  which  were  made  the  vehicle  for  their  concealment 
were  various,  fancy  boxes,  packages  of  toys,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.,  &c. 
The  discovery  of  these  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue  following  so  closely 
upon  the  new  regulations  we  had  issued,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
so  many  duties  in  1860,  relaxing  the  strictness  and  minuteness  of  the 
examinations  formerly  made,  we  were  obliged  not  only  to  treat  with 
severity  all  cases  in  which  a  fraudulent  attempt  was  clear,  but  also  to 
impose  higher  fines  than  under  other  circumstances  we  should  have  thought 
necessary,  as  the  Condition  of  the  release  of  the  goods,  in  those  cases  where 
want  of  proper  information  was  pleaded,  and  negligence  and  want  of  care 
could  only  be  imputed. 

We  also  felt  ourselves  called  upon,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  to 
return  to  a  stricter  examination  of  fi'ee  goods,  when  imported  from  a  coun- 
try where  tobacco  is  an  unrestricted  article  and  can  be  cheaply  purchased, 
and  to  issue  at  the  same  time  stringent  orders  to  our  officers  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  concealments  of  this  nature,  without  resorting  to  unnecessary 
examinations  of  valuable  goods  when,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  im- 
portation, the  chance  of  fraud  was  necessarily  remote. 
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Siath  Report  of  the  Commi^sionera  of  Inland  Revenue. 

The  net  receipt  from  Excise  Duties  in  the  year  ended  31st  March^  1862^ 
amounted  as  follows  :— Spirits,  9,6 1 8,29 H.;  malt/ 5,866,302^  ;  tops, 
215,806/. ;  paper,  335^247^;  hackney  carriages,  91,1832. ;  stage  carriages, 
125,422/.;  railways,  372,178/.;  licences,  1,500,613/.;  game  certificates 
and  licences,  140,984/.;  race-horses,  6,957/.;  chicory,  2,^17/.:  total, 
18,275,300/.  Showing  a  net  decrease  on  the  receipts  for  the  year  1861  of 
1,259,142/.,  principally  on  paper,  hops,  and  malt. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  during  the  year  was 
19,945,840,  beins  201,984  gallons  more  than  in  1861. 

The  anticipated  revenue  of  10,000,000/.  from  spirits  (equivalent  to  a  con- 
sumption of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  gallons)  reduced  to  9,618,291/., 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  kingdom  as  regards  illicit  distillation,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  these  and  other  facts  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
high  duty  with  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  accounts  for  the 
diminution  of  consumption,  are  points  which  have  already  been  explained 
and  illustrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  observations 
of  ours  to  the  same  effect  We  may,  however,  add  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  spirits  in  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the  average  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  by  300,000  gallons,  and  that  the  quantity  of  wine  on  which 
duty  nas  been  paid  has  increased  from  7]^  millions  of  gallons  to  lO  millions. 
The  precise  extent  to  which  these  two  beverages  have  been  substituted  for 
British  spirits,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  imported  commodities  has 
very  considerably  jiffected  the  sale  of  British  spirits.  We  have  every 
reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  is  now  charged  at 
the  distilleries,  and  while  we  have  not  to  record  any  cases  of  detected  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  distillers,  we  are  also  able  to  assert  with 
some  confidence  that  no  considerable  fraud  can  now  be  carried  on  without 
detection.  Very  few  alterations  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  regulations  for  securing  the  duty.  The  principal  was  the  authority 
given  to  snpervisors  to  remit  the  duty  on  deficiencies  arising  from  evapo- 
ration in  casks,  in  cases  where  the  amount  exceeds  that  for  which  the  law 
makes  a  provision. 

During  the  year  there  were  exported  of  British  spirits  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  France,  1,912,387  gallons;  to  Portugal,  983,985  ^lons;  to 
Africa,  292,491  gallons;  to  Australia,  274,580  gallons;  to  the  tJnited 
States  of  America,  108,357  gallons;  to  other  countries,  354,442  gallons; 
total,  3,926,242  gallons ;  and  of  methylated  spirit,  632,225  gallons. 

The  use  of  this  spirit  continues  to  increase,  more  particularly  in  its 
application  as  a  solvent  for  the  brilliant  new  dyes  which  have  lately  been 
introduced. 

During  the  past  year  several  instances  have  come  under  our  notice  of 
this  spirit  having  been  sold  hi  small  quantities  bv  druggists,  who  added  to 
it  strong  oil  of  peppermint,  when  requested  by  tne  purchasers,  with  a  view 
to  cover  the  flavour  of  the  methyl,  and  thus  disguise  the  spirit  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  likely  to  be  consumed  as  a  beverage.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud, 
has  been  discovered ;  and  from  inquiries  subsequently  made  there  is  reasou 
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to  believe  that  the  practice  had  but  a  limited  existence.  The  parties 
detected  in  this  violation  of  the  law  were  prosecuted  before  the  local 
magistrates,  and  were  ptinished  by  the  infliction  of  penalties. 

We  have  already  obsefrved  that  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  to  the  pre- 
valence of  illicit  distillation  the  falling-off  in  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought 
to  charge.  In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
number  of  detections  of  offences  connected  With  the  clandestine  manufac- 
ture of  spirits,  that  in  England  and  Scotland  there  is  scarcely  any  variation 
froip  last  year.  In  Ireland  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  increase,  but  we  are 
not  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  an  indication 
that  the  practice  has  been  revived  to  any  serious  extent  Indeed,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  which  is  that  in  which  the  smugglers  carry  on 
their  operations  most  extensively,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  detec- 
tions as  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
^ear ;  and  we  think  that  the  inspector-general  of  constabulary  is  justified 
m  his  surcnise  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  year  is  to  be  attributed, 
first,  to  the  greater  activity  of  his  men,  who  have  had  the  utmost  vigilance 
enjoined  upon  them  in  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the  high  duly ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  practice  of  the  smugglers,  when  hard  pressed  by  the 
detecting  officers,  of  dividing  their  "runs"  into  several  separate  parts,  so 
as  to  diminish  their  loss  in  each  case. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  malt  charged  with  duty  in  the  year,  Waa 
45,555,946,  being  8,187,230  more  than  in  1861.  In  our  report  for  the  year 
1859-60,  we  remarked  that  a  larger  quantity  had  been  brought  to  charge 
than  in  any  year  since  the  duty  was  first  imposed^  We  have  now  to  state 
that  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in  the  last  year  exceeds  that  of  1859-60 
by  a  million  of  bushels,  and  exceeds  the  average  of  the  last  20  years  by 
6,522,313  bushels.  This  is  owing  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  barley 
of  the  last  season,  and  to  the  deficiency  in  the  stock  on  hand  caused  by  the 
bad  harvest  of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  there  were  exported 
429,322  barrels  of  beer. 

In  the  year  1861,  there  were  47,941  acres  under  cultivation  with  hops^ 
and  23,952,087  lbs.  charged  with  duty,  producing  149,700?.  This  is  the 
first  year  in  which  the  duty  has  been  payable  within  the  financial  year  in 
which  it  was  charged.  Besides  the  sum  above  stated,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  duty  of  1860,  and  some  arrears  of  the  heavy  duty  of  1859,  to  be 
collected,  and  thus  our  receipts  amounted  to  215,806?.  The  receipt  of 
1860  was  the  produce  of  the  very  large  growth  of  1859,  so  that  although 
we  state  that  the  quantity  of  hops  charged  in  1861  was  double  tliat  of  18b0> 
our  accounts  of  revenue  under  the  head  of  hops  show  a  decrease  of 
366,9222.  The  duty  on  foreign  hops  was  reduced  from  \L  sl  cwt  to  1 5s. 
on  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  large  im])or- 
tation.  In  the  quarter  ended  the  31st  of  March,  7,361,984  lbs.  were 
entered  fur  home  consumption.  The  fact  that  the  hop  duty  has  been 
repealed,  though  not  properly  falling  within  the  events  of  the  year  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  may  conveniently  be  recorded  here.  The  collection  of 
this  duty  by  means  of  temporary  officers  was  effected  at  a  cost  wliich 
formed  but  a  small  item  in  our  general  expenditure,  and  we  shall  not  be 
enabled  by  its  repeal  to  effect  any  reduction  of  our  established  staff.  The 
saving  will  probably  amount  to  4,000/.  per  annum. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  chicory  brought  to 
charge:  from  1861,  7,819  cwts.;  1862,  8,361  cwts.:  increase,  542  cwts. 
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The  wLoIe  of  this  has  been  charged  in  York  and  the  neighbourhood^  the 
growth  of  chicory  being  apparently  confined  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  higher  rate  of  duty,  11«.  per  cwt,  which  is  imposed  upon  all  British- 
grown  chicory  from  the  1st  of  April  last,  will  probably  lessen  its  consumption. 

The  paper  duty  appears  for  the  last  time  in  our  accounts  of  revenue.  It 
was  abolished  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861.  The  stock  of  paper  in  the 
hands  of  wholesale  dealers  and  stationers  on  that  day  was  62,387,089  lbs., 
and  the  drawback  which  was  paid  to  tliem  amounted  to  355,491^,  an 
allowance  of  the  whole  duty  being  granted  where  the  paper  had  been 
charged  since  the  15th  of  May,  and  of  one  penny  per  pound  where  it  had 
been  charged  before  that  time.  This,  however,  was  not  the  whole  return 
of  duty  extracted  from  the  Exchequer  in  consequence  of  the  repeal,  for  we 
find  that  between  the  Ist  of  April  and  the  1st  of  October  there  were 
exported  on  drawback  13,342,520  lbs.,  on  which  the  remittance  of  duty 
amounted  to  90,1592.,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  six  months  of  the  year 
1861  the  quantity  exported  was  equal  to  the  average  quantity  in  twelve 
months  in  previous  years. 

The  reductions  which  the  repeal  enabled  us  to  make  in  the  establish- 
ment were  as  follows : — 6  foot-walk  supervisors,  l,470t ;  7  riding  super- 
visors, l,785JL;  130  division  officers,  17,550^;  36  ride  officers,  4,6802. ;  2 
first-class  assistants,  1902.;  1  export  surveyor,  3502.;  1  export  officer,  872.: 
total,  26,1122.  There  has  been  a  further  annual  saving  of  about  2,5002. 
for  stationery  and  for  the  stamps  and  labels  that  were  used  to  denote  the 
charge  of  duty  on  each  separate  ream  or  parcel  of  paper. 

In  the  law  relating  to  ucences  several  alterations  have  been  made  of  a 
useful  character,  though  not  such  as  to  attract  much  public  attention.  Such 
is  the  enactment  that  all  beershop  licences  shall  expire  at  a  fixed  period, 
viz.,  the  10th  of  October,  instead  of  at  the  expiation  of  twelve  months 
from  their  date  as  formerly,  a  regulation  by  which  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble  was  imposed  upon  our  officers,  and  which  occasioned  some  incon- 
venience to  the  traders  themselves.  Such  also  is  the  power  given  to  licensed 
dealers  in  spirits  to  obtain  a  licence  to  sell  by  retail,  a  privilege  long 
demanded  for  the  sake  of  public  convenience,  earnestly  advocated  by  us 
and  by  our  predecessors  in  office,  and  recommended  by  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  hitherto  successfully  opposed  by  the  licensed 
victuallers.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at  such  a  termination  of  a  long-standing 
annoyance  to  the  dealers  in  spirits  as  well  as  to  this  department 

The  report  from  the  principal  of  our  laboratory  contains  as  usual,  much 
interesting  matter.  We  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  his  remarks 
upon  the  adulteration  of  tea,  though  we  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  him 
in  his  conclusion  that  it  is  easy  for  the  consumer  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  adulteration.  It  is  chiefly  the  poorer  classes,  buyers  of  low-priced  teas, 
who  suffer,  and  we  fear  that  the  spread  of  education  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
wide  to  enable  tliem  to  observe  "the  serrated  edge  and  peculiar  and 
delicate  venation  of  the  real  leaf"  with  the  same  accuracy  as  Mr.  Phillips 
in  his  laboratory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  adulteration  of  an  article  of  such  universal 
consumption  is  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  community,  and  we  fear  we  must 
add  not  only  that  it  is  increasing,  but  that  we  are  almost  powerless  mate- 
rially to  check  it.  The  difficulty  is  much  augmented  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  adulteration  is  effected  before  importation,  and  as  the 
officers  of  customs  have  no  power  to  refuse  to  admit  the  tea  for  home  con- 
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sainption  when  the  duty  is  paid,  whatever  may  be  their  suspicions;  or  even 
their  certainty  as  to  its  spurious  quality,  it  becomes  a  very  nice  question 
whether  our  officers,  though  armed  by  law  with  authority  to  prosecute  the 
person  who  sells  it,  can  properly  interfere.  Yet  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
if  it  were  announced  that  any  adulteration  would  meet  with  impunity  if 
effected  before  the  tea  be  produced  to  the  customs  officers  for  admission  to 
consumption  in  this  country,  the  practice  would  be  greatly  encouraged, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  determined  stand 
made  against  the  introduction  of  the  vile  and  sometimes  noxious  composi* 
tions  which  the  Chinese  prepare  as  our  beverage,  would  not  be  long  in 
working  a  reform  in  the  habits  of  the  tea  merchants  in  that  acute  and  inge- 
nious nation. 

The  home  manufacture  of  spurious  tea,  and  the  sophistication  of  tea  after 
importation,  appear  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature  at  a 
time  when  the  use  of  tea  was,  comparatively,  very  limited.  The  6rst  Act 
on  this  subject  now  in  force  is  that  of  the  11  ih  year  of  George  the  First 
(1724).  The  next  Act  is  in  the  4th  year  of  George  the  Second*  It  recitea 
that  *^  several  ill-disposed  persons  do  frequently  dye,  ffibricate,  or  manu- 
&cture  very  great  quantities  of  sloe  leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  and  leaves  of 
tea  that  have  been  before  used,  or  the  leaves  of  other  trees,  shrubs,  or 

f)lants,  in  imitation  of  tea,  and  do  likewise  mix,  colour,  stain,  and  dye  such 
eaves,  and  likewise  tea,  with  terra  japonica,  sugar,  molasses,  clay,  logwood, 
and  with  other  ingredients.'* 

But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  that  the  evil  appears  to 
have  reached  its  maximum,  for  surely  nothing  which  occurs  in  the  present 
day  can  be  compared  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  kingdom  by  the  manu- 
facture of  spurious  tea,  as  they  are  solemnly  recorded  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  in  the  preamble  ta  an  Act  of  the  17tb 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

After  quoting  the  previous  Act,  the  statute  continues  thus, — '*  And 
whereas  great  quantities  of  sloe  leaves,  and  leaves  of  ash,  elder,  and  other 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  are  dyed,  fabricated,  and  manufactured,  in  unita- 
tion  of  tea,  and  such  evil  practices  are  increased  to  a  very  great  degree,  to 
the  injury  and  destruction  of  great  quantities  of  timber,  woods,  and  under- 
woods, tne  prejudice  of  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue,  the  ruin  of  the  fair  trader,  and  the  encouragement  of  idle* 
ness :  Be  it  enacted,  Ac." 

The  progress  of  science  has  preserved  the  forest  trees  of  England  from 
annihilation.  Instead  of  the  ruder  process  of  substituting  the  British  for 
the  Chinese  leaf,  our  modem  tea  dealers  have  recourse  to  pigments  which 
revive,  to  outward  appearance,  the  exhausted  dregs  of  the  genuine  article* 
Prussian  blue  and  a  littie  gum  give  what  is  called  a  ^^  facing  to  black  tea ; 
and  there  are  materials  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  so  innocent  a  nature  by 
which  black  tea  is  converted  into  green*  This  latter  practice  appears  to  oe 
so  general  as  to  have  become  a  regular  and  recognised  part  of  tea  dealers' 
business;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  how  entirely  unconscious 
they  are  of  the  real  purport  of -their  acts.  They  write  to  us  that  they  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  contrary  to  any  statutory  provisions  to  convert  black  tea 
into  green  ;  that  if  this  really  be  the  case,  they  must,  of  course,  give  up  the 
practice,  but  that  they  hope  to  find  that  our  officers  are  mistaken  in  so 
mforming  them,  as  it  will  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  them,  and  a  great 
interference  with  their  trade.     We  fear  that  we  may  be  open   to  the 
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reproacli  of  haTing  departed  finom  the  calmness  of  official  style  and  phraseo- 
logy in  pointing  oat  to  some  of  these  gentlemen  in  onr  replies^  that  there 
is  another  law,  oesides  that  in  the  statute  hook,  which  they  had  somewhat 
eontravened. 

The  net  receipts  from  stamps  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1862,  was 
asfollovrs: — 

Deeds  and  other  instruments,  1,336,15221 ;  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes,  549,7592. ;  bankers'  notes,  2,456^ ;  composition  for  bankers' 
bills  and  notes,  67,425^  ;  receipts  and  drafts,  423,9552. ;  probates  of  wills 
and  letters  of  administration,  and  testamentary  inventories,  1,307,3072.; 
legacy  and  succession  tax,  2,266,350JL ;  fire  insurances,  1,534,8422. ;  marine 
insurances,  335,1982. ;  patent  medicines,  44,2702. ;  cards  and  dice,  13,6372.; 
probate  court  fee  stamps,  109,1 99Z. ;  licences  and  certificates,  246,6462. ; 
gold  and  silver  plate  duty,  57,064i;  newspapers,  128,1272.;  law,  equity, 
exchequer,  and  chancery  fund  (Ireland),  43,9182. ;  Admiralty  Court  fee 
stamps,  9,6162. ;  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes  fee  stamps,  2,6242. ;  patents 
for  invoations,  102,0522.     Total,  8,580,5972. 

The  revenue  from  stamps  is  for  the  most  part  collected  with  so  much 
ease  that  we  have  but  few  observations  to  make  upon  it  in  our  annual  state- 
ments. OTcourse  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  legacy  and  succession 
duties,  in  the  assessing  of  which  questions  of  great  intricacy  are  con- 
tinually occurring.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  cases  which  have  been 
submitted  to  judicial  decision  during  the  last  year  in  confirmation  of 
our  assertion.  It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  advert  to  a  point  in  the 
collection  of  the  stamp  duties  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cussion, viz.,  the  expediency  of  supplyiijg  stamps  through  collectors  of  excise 
or  other  persons  in  the  out-door  establishment  of  the  revenue  departments, 
instead  of  appointing  distributors  and  sub-distributors  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  subject  is  one  which  requires  much  consideration,  both  as  to  the 
security  of  the  revenue  and  as  to  economy  in  its  collection.  True  it  is  that 
in  some  large  towns  arrangements  might  be  made  to  confine  our  collector  to 
his  ofiice  for  the  transaction  of  his  duties  in  connection  with  excise  and 
taxes,  instead  of  sending  him,  as  at  present,  on  the  collecting  rounds,  and 
that  in  such  instances  he  might  attend  to  the  distribution  of  stamps.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  effected  by  the  appointment  of  additional  collectors ; 
and  when  it  is  considered,  first,  that  the  salary  of  the  distributing  collector 
must  be  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  large  security  which  he 
must  find  and  the  heavy  responsibility  which  he  incurs ;  secondly,  that  an 
increase  of  the  number  of^mlectors  would  be  required ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
compensation  must  be  given  to  the  distributors  displaced;  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  saving  worth  mentioning  would  be  effected  by  the 
change,  while  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  obtain  from  such  persons  as  our  collectors  the  same  amount  of 
indemnity  against  losses  and  defalcations  as  the  distributors  furnish  by 
means  of  their  sureties.  Speaking  generally,  therefore,  we  could  not 
recommend  the  entire  subversion  of  the  present  system  of  distribution,  but 
we  have  shown,  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  that  when  we  see  our  way  to  effect 
an  amalgamation  of  offices,  we  do  not  omit  the  opportunity,  and  we  shall  not 
fail  to  consider  the  practicability  of  making  other  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  stamps  and  the  collection  of  this  portion  of  the  revenue  in 
any  districts  in  which  vacancies  arise. 

Net  receipt  from  land  and  assessed  taxes,  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
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1862,  was  as  follows:— Land  tax,  1,135,22U  ;  inhabited  houses,  826,6232. ; 
servants,  201,3472.  J  carriages,  332,749/. ;  horses,  368,8252. ;  dogs,  196,5272.; 
horse  dealers,  14,3172. ;  hair  powder,  1,1142.;  armorial  bearings,  56,9262.; 
game  duty  transferred  to  excise ;  additional  10  per  cent  per  Act  3  Vict 
c.  17,  1,4312. :  net  receipt,  3,135,0802. 

Net  receipt  from  property  and  income  tax,  m  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1862,  was  as  follows  :— Schedule  A,  4,943,1922.;  schedule  B,  575,8172.; 
schedule  C,  1,004,1352.;  schedule  D,  3,263,9262. ;  schedule  E,  684,1372.: 
net  receipt,  10,471,207 ;  rate  of  tax,  9cL  in  the  £. 

The  principal  event  in  the  year,  as  regards  the  income-tax,  is  the  quar- 
terly collection  of  it,  if  indeed  such  a  term  can,  with  any  propriety,  be 
applied  to  the  mode  of  collection  adopted.  For  it  was  found  impossible, 
owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  Act  was  passed,  to  com- 
plete the  assessments  in  time  to  collect  the  tax  for  the  first  quarter  until 
after  the  second  quarter^  tax  had  become  payable,  and  thus  the  two 
quarters  were,  as  usual,  dealt  with  at  the  same  time,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  receipt  was  held  in  October,  which  was  rather  earlier  than 
formerly.  The  third  quarter's  tax  was  paid  in  January,  and  the  fourth  in 
April,  after  the  termination  of  the  financial  year.  Such  a  mode  of  collection 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  a  test  of  the  practicability  of  a  quarterly 
collection ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  record  as  our  experience  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  last  year  that  they  were  satisfactorv,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be 
supposed  that  we  are  either  so  careless  or  so  aisingenuous  as  to  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  that  this  was  a  conclusive  experiment  in  favour  of  holding  receipts 
for  the  income-tax  in  feach  quarter  as  it  becomes  due.  We  think  it  our 
duty  from  time  to  time  to  call  attention  to  the  deficient  returns  of  profits 
under  schedule  D.  We  have  already  reported  to  your  lordships  one 
remarkable  case  of  recent  occurrence,  where  a  trading  firm  having 
returned  "nil"  as  their  profits  for  the  year  1861-62,  the  surveyor  induced 
the  district  commissioners  to  assess  them  at  12,0002.,  and  upon  appeal 
obtained  a  close  confirmation  of  his  estimate  by  proof  from  their  own  books 
that  the  correct  charge  was  rather  more  than  12,0002.  as  the  average  of  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  penalty  of  treble  duty  was  inflicted  by  the 
district  commissioners,  and  was  paid.  To  take  another  example  from  a 
different  part  of  the  kingdom:^ A.  B.  some  years  ago  returned  15,0002.  as 
his  assessable  income,  but  the  amount  was  raised  by  the  commissioners  to 
20,0002.,  on  which  he  paid.  The  following  year  he  made  no  return,  and 
the  assessment  of  the  commissioners  was  again  20,0002.,  but  the  surveyor 
charged  him  on  45,0002.,  the  duty  on  which^  was  paid  without  appeal. 
Again,  the  next  year  he  made  no  return,  and  again  the  charge  was  raised 
by  the  surveyor,  who  assessed  him  on  60,0002.,  with  the  same  result  as  in 
the  former  instance. 

Three  thousand  pounds  appear  to  be  a  favourite  amount  for  assessments. 
We  have  before  us  two  cases  in  which  that  sum  had  been  accepted  for 
years  by  the  district  commissioners  as  the  chargeable  income.  In  the  one 
case,  in  which  the  party  was  assessed  on  his  own  return,  the  surveyor  raised 
the  assessment  to  8,0002.,  and  iu  the  other  to  10,0002.,  the  duty  being  paid 
in  both  without  question.  From  the  first  case,  however,  there  has  been 
additional  profit  to  the  revenue,  the  party  having  made  a  return  of  upwards 
of  17,000/.  for  the  following  year. 

In  one  place  the  assessment  of  a  large  trading  firm  having  been  found 
greatly   inadequate,   inquiries   were   instituted   as   to  the  charges   under 
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schedule  D.  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  following  ^nrere  some  of 
the  resists : — 1.  Returned  170Z.,  charge  fixed  on  appeal  350Z  ;  2.  Returned 
400L,  charged  by  surveyor  on  l,500i— paid  without  appeal ;  3.  No  return, 
assessed  at  660^,  charge  fixed  oh  appeal  1,250Z;  4.  No  return,  assessed  at 
730/L,  charged  by  surveyor  on  1,000^ — paid  without  appeal;  5.  Returned 
750Ls  charge  fixed  on  appeal  1,600^ ;  6.  Returned  8002.,  charge  fixed  on 
appeal  1,200/L ;  7.  No  return,  assessed  at  800^,  charged  by  surveyor  on 
2,000i — paid  without  appeal;  8.  No  return,  assessed  at  810/.,  charged  by 
surveyor  on  2,000^ — paid  without  appeal ;  9.  Returned  1,000^,  charged  by 
surveyor  on  3,000Z. — paid  without  appeal;  10.  No  return,  assessed  at 
1,5002.,  charge  fixed  on  appeal  2,2502. ;  11.  Returned  1,9432.,  charge  fixed 
on  appeal  2,2532. ;  12.  No  return,  assessed  at  2,0002.,  charged  by  surveyor 
on  3,0002. — paid  without  appeal ;  13.  Returned  2,2002.,  charge  fixed  on 
appeal  5,0002. ;  14.  No  return,  assessed  at  4,5002.,  charged  by  surveyor  on 
10,0002. — paid  without  appeal ;  16.  Returned  6,0002.,  charged  by  surveyor 
on  10,0002L — paid  without  appeal. 

We  have  found  it  necessary,  during  the  past  year,  to  propose  numerous 
alterations  in  our  establishment  (chiefly  in  tne  way  of  addition  to  numbers 
and  salaries),  which  your  lordships  have  been  pleased,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  to  sanction.  We  trust  that  your  lordships  give  us  credit  for  a 
sincere  desire  to  make  no  unnecessary  expenditure  in  collecting  the  revenue ; 
but  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  claims  of  the  public  for  increased 
facilities  in  the  transaction  of  business,  or  to  the  claims  of  the  officers  of  the 
department  to  a  higher  scale  of  remxmeration  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
amount  of  knowledge,  attention,  and  despatch  which  is  expected  from  them 
in  the  present  day^  Those  who  have  watched  the  mode  of  doing  business 
in  any  part  of  this  department  for  the  last  twenty  years,  must  be  struck  by 
the  vast  difierence  between  the  year  1842  and  the  year  1862,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  to  meet  them.  Nor  is  this  growing  demand  for  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wonder  is  that  people  should  formerly,  and  even  within  a  recent  period, 
have  submitted  to  the  treatment  which  they  received.  In  this  respect,  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  has  made  a  vast  revolution,  and  many  things  which 
were  matters  of  course  in  official  intercourse  would  now  seem  incredible, 
and  certainly  would  not  be  tolerated. 

For  instance,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  the  year  1836  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Enquiry  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  that 
the  Board  of  Excise  should  give  answers  to  traders  under  the  excise  laws 
who  apply  to  them,  the  rule  at  that  time  being  never  to  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  such  traders,  or  to  answer  them  otherwise  than 
verbally  through  an  excise  officer.  The  restricted  intercourse  with  the 
public,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  undoubtedly  enabled  the  revenue 
departments  to  levy  the  Crown's  dues  by  means  of  a  smaller  and  less  edu- 
cated staff  of  officers  than  is  now  required,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  and  which,  indeed,  is  still  insensibly 
continuing  to  operate,  the  salaries  which  were  formerly  sufficient,  though 
lower  than  in  most  of  the  great  departments,  have  become  inadequate  to 
the  labour  and  qualifications  of  those  who  are  now  employed  in  this  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  expense,  after  all,  of  such  alterations  as  we  propose, 
is  rarely  of  much  importance.  It  is  only  when  the  large  establishments  of 
our  out-door  officers  undergo  revision  tmit  any  serious  addition  is  made  to 
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our  estimates.  The  lasf  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  surveyors  of 
taxes,  in  whose  establishment,  pardy  in  the  shape  of  increased  salaries  and 
partly  of  numbers,  your  lordships  have  authorized  alterations  involving  an 
additional  outlay  of  12,0002.  a  year.  We  believe  that  in  the  end  this  will 
prove  a  most  productive  expenditure,  as  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
districts  will  enable  the  surveyors  thoroughly  to  master  the  business  which 
is  confided  to  them. 

We  shall  shortly  bring  under  your  lordships'  notice  the  establishments  of 
the  inspectors  of  taxes  in  England  and  of  the  inspectors  and  surveyors  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  in  both  of  which  last-named  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  salaries  are  on  a  lower  scale  than  were  those  of  the  same  class  of  officers 
in  England  before  the  recent  revision.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  our  high  estimation  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  officers 
whose  ssdaries  we  shall  thus  propose  to  increase.  The  mode  in  which  both 
assessed  taxes  and  income  tax  are  levied  in  Scotland  has  frequently  been 
noticed  in  our  annual  reports  in  terms  of  encomium,  and  we  can  truly  say 
that  the  management  of  the  income  tax  in  Ireland  has  been  most  judicious. 
In  fact  we  are  scarcely  ever  called  upon  to  interfere  in  it ;  the  best  possible 
proof  that  the  persons  by  whom  the  assessments  and  collections  are  made^ 
and  the  appeals  are  heard,  do  their  work  with  discretion  and  courtesy, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  ample  guarantees  that  the  interests  of  the 
revenue  are  not  sacrificed  to  a  desire  for  ease  or  a  craving  for  popularity. 

Our  commendation  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  tax  officers  would  not  be  com- 
plete if  we  did  not  add  that  their^  conduct  as  a  body  on  a  recent  occasion 
contrasts  most  favourably  for  them  with  that  of  their  English  brethren. 
They  have  relied,  and  we  trust  not  without  reason,  entirely  and  exclusively 
upon  the  heads  of  their  departments  and  upon  the  Board  to  do  justice  to 
their  claims,  and  not  only  have  they  abstained  firom  the  attempts  made  by 
the  English  surveyors  to  excite  a  clamour  out  of  doors  on  their  behalf 
among  persons  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  they  have  decidedly  refused  to  take  part  in  any  such  pro* 
ceedings,  when  invited  to  do  so.  We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
calling  your  lordships'  attention  to  such  evidence  of  a  healthy  state  of  feeling 
in  a  portion  of  our  officers,  however  much  we  may  regret  that  it  is  brought 
out  in  relief  by  the  different  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  others. 

The  revision  of  excise  districts  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  your 
lordships  are  aware,  throughout  the  surveying  branch  of  the  excise,  there  is 
a  constant  adaptation  of  tne  number  of  officers  in  each  collection  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  service,  varying  as  they  do  with  the  changes 
among  the  traders  subject  to  inspection. 

In  Ireland  we  have  recently  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
retirement  of  the  controller  of  stamp  duties,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
consolidation  by  abolishing  the  office  of  receiver  general  of  stamps  as  a 
separate  office,  and  transferring  the  duties  of  it  to  the  collector  of  excise. 
We  at  the  same  time  divided  between  the  controller  of  stamps  and  the  col- 
lector of  excise  the  functions  of  tlie  warehouse-keeper  of  stamps,  who,  as 
well  as  the  receiver  general,  has  been  placed  upon  the  retired  list ;  and  your 
lordships  may  rest  assured  that  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
our  office  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  effecting  similar  consolidations 
whenever  they  are  really  practicable  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
our  department 
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CORN  AND  FLOUR. 

An  Aocouht  of  the  different  Varieties  of  Corn  and  Graik,  Flour  and  Meal,  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1859,  1860,  1861.  (Mr.  Gaird.)  July  7,  1862.   (381.) 


- 

Quantities  of  Com,  Grain,  Meal,  and  Floor,  imporiad  into  the 

United  Kingdom. 

GODSITBDES  WBUCS  IKPOMTID* 

Wheat  and 
V^heat  Floor. 

Barley  and 
Barley  Meal. 

Oats  and 
Oatmeal. 

Indian  Com 
and  Meal. 

AffKregate  o^ 

(^om.  Grain, 

Mes],&  Floor. 

1859. 

XaUBolB                 ...              ...              •••              •*. 

Dweoen        ...        «••        ■••        .«« 
Denmark,  and  the  Dnchies 
JtiUssia        •*«        •««        •«.        ,,, 

Hanse  Towns         ,^        

Other  parts  of  Germany 

Holland       

JBraocc          •«•        •••         •••         ••• 

Spain           ••%        .••        .••        ... 
Italian  Statee         ...        .^ 

Wallachia  and  Moldayia  ... 
Turkish  Dominions,  including  Syria 

■*2^^jlw                  ...              ..•              ■•«              «•« 

British  North  America     

United  States,  including  Galifomia 
Other  Gountries,  coUectiTely 

Or*. 

885,566 

34,448 

307,330 

771,989 

151,785 

128,213 

50,470 

1,867,582 

2,396 

22,318 

30.304 

44,144 

377,201 

39,108 

98,752 

140,265 

334,256 

80,878 

468,983 

137,032 

113,074 

10,118 

81,634 

231,396 

726 

19,359 

112,592 

75,164 

62,716 

... 

815 
9,139 

901,860 

443,088 

204,027 

20,769 

3,454 

15,490 

80,721 

25,932 

5,779 

... 

li250 

4,325 

10 

20,974 

Qrs. 
253,278 
••• 

.•A- 

•«■• 
... 

11483 

55,153 

427 

144^231 

555,772 

186,292 

72,915 

492 

3,916 

41,058 

Qrs, 

2,404,491 
^72,454 

1,022,265 

1,011,048 
298,494 
175.034 
192,808 

2,249,430 
8,574 
197,041 
705,290 
312,934 
674,257 
82,409 
109,275 
259,890 

Total  Import 

4,951,871 

1,727,882 

1,677,679 

1,315,017 

10,270,774 

1860. 

•ttUHSUI              ...            ...            ••*            •«• 

oweoen       ...       ■..        ...       «.. 
Denmark,  and  the  Duchies 

Prussia        

Hanse  Towns         

Other  parts  of  Germany 

Hoilaod       •••        ..»       M-.        •«. 

S|Mun           • 

Italian  States         

Wallachia  and  Moldayia 

Turkish  Dominions,  including  Syria 
s^ypt        ...       ...       „. 

British  North  America    

United  States,  including  Galifomia 
Other  Gountries,  coUectiTeiy 

1,306,099 

82,930 

272,758 

1,151,802 

252,337 

188,485 

29,952 

1,052,900 

125,779 

87,038 

97,400 

1      66,599 

198,124 

301,324 

2,143,451 

27,186 

155,388 
147,768 
423,780 
233,523 
211,897 
8,115 
79,964 
137,250 

9,588 

539,826 

129,392 

22,595 

126 

1,561 

12,090 

980,018 

554,370 

191,.'S40 

229,559 

35,490 

79,669 

94,244 

19,614 

8,869 
10,396 

3,600 

1 

68,483 

16,691 

25,920 

259,461 

«.• 
•.• 
... 
385 

••• 

150^159 

1 

21,094 

656,054 

260,619 

32,130 

2,956 

432,556 

38,571 

2,772,835 
748,207 
905,296 

1,768,276 
521,551 
290,725 
214,907 

1,446,421 
126,049 
127,512 

1,315,870 
462,118 
476,446 
494,402 

2,624,005 
200,356 

Total  Import       

7,334,164 

2,112,863 

2,318,464 

1,853,986 

14,494,976 

186L 

Russia         •• 

Sweden        ...        ..»        ..«       ..« 
Denmark,  and  the  Duchies 
Prussia       ...        ••,        •..        .,« 

Hanse  Towns!        

Other  parts  of  Germany  .». 
Holland       ...        •••        .,» 

France        •••       

Spain           •••       •«,       .•«,       M. 
Italian  States        ...        .^ 

Wallachia  and  Moldaria 

Turkish  Dominions,  including  Syria 
^*%yp*         .••       ■••       •••       ■•• 

British  North  America     

United  States,  including  Galifomia 
Other  Gountnes,  collectiTely 

1,047,743 

15,310 

233,973 

1,029,805  . 
294,034 
133,491 
11,734 
312,553 
298,082 
236,405 
136,498 
94,910 
340,260 
779.622 

3,591,991 
114,386 

224,414 

44,841 

262,749 

172,437 

130,509 

968 

29,608 

66,565 

l6i491 

176,380 

187,835 

87,828 

573 

520 

4,743 

514,702 

549,475 

299,211 

154,362 

31,339 

86,599 

114,975 

2,563 

•«• 

50 
••• 
•»• 

104,804 
36,936 
19,240 

122,422 

••• 

... 

3,211 

2,645 

••» 
.     6 
r       17,496 

1,479 

82,453 
310,423 
561,019 

62,078 

U8,482 

1.725.710 

84,681 

1 

1,956,498 

t        610,817 

810,849 

1,532,783 
489,079 
241,637 
161,991 
420,215 
300,843 
343,099 
625,943 
849,304 
866,349 

1,188,839 

5,398,176 
298,492 

Total  Import       

8,670,797 

1,400,401 

1,914,256 

3,093,104 

16,094,914 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  BXPENDITURB. 

An  Aocouirr  of  the  Gbosb  Public  Inookb  of  the  Uwited  Kingdom  of  Gbeat  BsiTAnr 

and  Ibeland,  in  the  Year  ended  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1862. 


Income. 

£        8,    d. 

Customs 23,674,000    0    0 

Excise     18,332,000    0    0 

Stamps 8,590,945    5    0 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed)  3,160,000    0    0 

Property  Tax 10,365,000    0    0 

Post  Office         3,510,000    0    0 

Crown  Lands  (Net)     ...         295,000    0    0 
Miscellaneous  :-^ 
Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old 

Stores,  &C.  .^.        ...  655,417  11    9 

Money  receired  firom  the 
Revenues  of  India  for  re- 
tired Pay,  Pensions,  &o. 
per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71, 
and  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  89.  230,000  0  0 
Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
including   Imprest   and 

other  Monies     696,116    8    2 

China  War  Expenses  In- 
denmity 266,000    0    0 


Total  Rerenue   69,674,478  19  11 
Excess  of  Expenditure  oyer 
Income  in  the  Tear  ended 
31st  March,  1862  :— 
Excess  of  Ordinary  Ex- 

paiditure  1,442,006    3    6 

Portiflcatioiui       970,000    0    0 


72,086,485     3     5 


EXPEBDITUXE. 

£  s.    d. 

Interest  and  Management  of 

the  Permanent  Debt      ...  23,703,737  17    5 

Terminable  Annuities       ...     1,837,967  18    9 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds, 

and  Bills  ...        ...        ... 

Charges  on  Ck)n8olidated 
Fund  : — 

Ciyil  List  

Annuities  and  Pensions 
Salaries  and  Allowances 
Diplomatic    Salaries   and 
Pensions         ...         ••• 
Courts  of  Justice 
Drawback  on  Wine  and 
Other  Charges 
Supply  Services : — 

Army        15,570,868  11 

Nayy   (excluding   Packet 
Service)  ...        ...12,598,042    7 

Mis.  Civil  Services         ...   7,984,463    9 
Salaries,  &c  of  Revenue 

Departments 4,699,581     1 

Post  Office,Packet  Service      891,920  11 
China,  Naval  and  Military 

Operations       1,230,000    0    0 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of 
the  late  Russian  war  ...       53,430  15  10 


600,900  4  4 


404.260  10  10 
312,962  2  8 
155,859  1  1 

174,423  18  8 
695,790  2  6 


202,776  10 


7 
2 

3 

7 

3 
6 


Total  Ordinary  Expenditure  71,1 16,485    3    5 
Expenses  of  Fortifications...      970,000    0    0 

Total  Expenditure      72,086,485    3    5 


As  Account  of  the  Balances  of  the  Public  Monet  remaining  in  the  Exchbqubb  on  the  31j/ 
day  of  March,  1861 ;  the  Amount  oj  Money  raised  bu  Additions  to  the  Funded  and  Un' 
funded  Debt  in  the  Year  ended  the  ZUt  Day  of  March,  1862,  ^c.  ^c. 


£         8,    d. 
Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  31st  March,  1861        6,672,182    2  10 
Money  raised   in   the     Year 

ended  Slst  March,  1862. 
Funded  Debt:— 
By  the  creation  of  Termi- 
nable Annuities  (to  pro- 
vide for  the  expense  of 
constructing  certain  For- 
tifications), to  expire  on 
the  5th  April,  1885  970,000    0    0 

Unfunded  Debt : — 

Exchequer  Bills    12,899,400    0    0 

Exchequer  Ways  and  Means 
Bills,  issued  in  the  quar- 
ter to  31st  Dec  1861  ...  1,000,000  0  0 
Repayments  on  account  of 
Sums  advanced  for  the 
purchase  of  Bullion,  and 
for  Local  Works,  under 
various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, less  advances    ...      253,829 
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21,795,861     7     9 


£      ff.   a. 

Issued  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Redemption 
of  Debt:— 

Interest  on  Donations  and 
Bequests 24,179  10    9 

Exchequer  Bills  (Supply) 
Exchanged        13,070,500    0    0 

Issued  to  pay  off  Ways  and 
Means  Bills       1,000,000    0    0 

Excess  of  ordinary  Expendi- 
ture over  Income  in  the 
Tear       i 1,442,006    3    6 

Expenses  of  Fortifications, 
per  Act  28  and  24  Vict 
c.  109      970,000    0    0 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  31st  March,  1862     5,288,675  13    6 


21,795,361     7     9 
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CHARGES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  Statist 
tical  Information  respecting  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  bearing  thereon  of  the  charges  imposed  on  the  entry  of  goods  inwards, 
and  on  bills  of  lading  outwards,  by  the  Customs  Act  of  1860,  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  the  said  charges  upon  trade  (429). 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  29th  April,  1862,  and  on  the 
22nd  May  it  was  nommated  as  follows: — Mr.  Moffatt,  Mr.  Hatt,  Mr. 
Gobden,  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart,  Mr.  William  Orme  Fraser,  Mr.  Western  Wood, 
Mr.  Cave,  Mr.  feeecroft,  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  Hassard,  Mr.  Dalglish,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  Mr.  Howes,  and  Mr.  Laird.  On  the 
26th  May  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Abel  Smith  were  added  to  the  Committee, 
and  on  the  29th  Mr.  William  Orme  Forster  was  discharged,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Edward  Forster  was  added  to  the  Committee.  On  the  18  th  July  the 
Committee  reported  as  follows : — 

In  the  matters  referred,,  your  committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  principal  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  Customs,  of  an  oiEcer  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  presidents  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  of  other  gentlemen 
representing  important  classes  of  the  commercial,  trading,  and  shipping 
interests. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  the  present  mode  of 
obtaining  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  general 
accuracy,  value,-and  costs;  to  tlie  bearing  thereon  of  the  charges  imposed 
on  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Customs 
Act  of  1860,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  and  reliable 
statistical  information;  and  to  the  operation  of  those  charges  upon  the 
general  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  principal  officers  of  Customs,  gentle- 
men of  great  experience,  that  the  system  of  collecting  statistical  information 
has  been  improved  by  the  operation  of  those  charges,  and  the  only  further 
improvement  sugii;ested  by  them  consists  in  their  extended  application.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  perfect  accuracy  is  unattainable,  but  they  main- 
tain that  the  existence  of  a  charge,  graduated  with  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  the  goods  imported,  affords  them  facilities  for  obtaining  this  information 
from  the  importers,  and  for  correcting  inaccurate  entries,  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mercan* 
tile  witnesses,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  collector  of 
Customs  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  that  these  charges  have  proved  useless  for 
securing  accurate  statistics.  It  was  further  shown  by  the  officers  of 
Customs  that  on  all  dutiable  articles  the  charge  on  goods  inwards  was 
unnecessary  for  statistical  purposes,  while  on  imports,  otherwise  duty  free, 
information  as  to  quantities  was  mainly  obtainable  from  the  importers. 
The  mercantile  witnesses  agreed  that,  owing  to  the  fractional,  complex,  and 
uncertain  character  of  the  units  of  entry  on  most  important  classes  of  mer- 
chandise, the  difficulty  of  an  approach  to  accuracy  has  been  increased 
rather  than  diminished;  that  the  Is.  6d.  stamp  is  in  no  wise  conducive  to 
greater  care  or  accuracy  as  to  returns  of  quantities  or  values  exported^  and 
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that  the  production  of  shipping  bills,  or  Customs  bill  of  lading,  and  ship's 
manifest  can  be  obtained  by  ouer  means. 

As  to  the  operation  of  these  charges  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  testimony  of  the  mercantile  witnesses  was  unanimous  in 
describing  them  as  obstructive,  vexatious,  expensive,  and  unequal. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  on  imports,  your  committee  refer  to  the  valuable 
evidence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  as  to  the  reasons  for  its  impo- 
sition, and  to  the  practical  experience  of  its  working,  which  have  induced 
the  distinct  declaration  from  him  that  the  principle  ot  this  tax  may  be  con- 
sidered as  abandoned. 

On  reference  to  the  tariff  of  units  of  entry  delivered  in  by  the  chairman 
of  Customs,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  items  for 
taxation  than  the  national  tariff,  the  detrimental  operation  of  this  second 
tariff  being  still  further  increased  by  any  variation  in  its  items  which  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  thereby  exercising  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
general  commerce  of  the  country;  and  in  regard  to  the  1«.  6(2.  stamp  on 
exports,  it  appears  by  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  important  and 
rismg  ports  of  Southampton  and  Hull,  that  it  presses  with  considerable 
severity  on  all  the  smaller  items  of  our  rapidly  increasing  commerce  by 
steam  transit;  while  at  the  same  time  there  exists  great  iacility  for  its 
evasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyances  that  were,  on  all  hands,  matter  of  com- 
plaint, there  was  an  equal  unanimi^  in  the  statements  as  to  the  able  and 
conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  Customs  had  constantly  endea- 
voured to  collect  these  obnoxious  rates ;  the  objections  being  mainly  directed 
a^nst  these  small  charges  on  trade  and  commerce,  rather  than  to  the  mode 
of  their  collection. 

Your  committee  were  unable  to  obtain  any  positive  information  as  to  the 
total  cost  of  procuring  statistical  information;  the  monies  expended  for 
this  object  by  the  Customs  were  stated  at  about  27,0002.  per  annum,  and  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  about  4,000Z.  per  annum ;  but  as  these  sums  repre- 
sent only  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  and  persons  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment o^  statistics,  they  are  obviously  a  very  insufficient  measure  of  the 
actual  cost  to  the  country  for  this  information. 

According  to  tlie  last  Parliamentary  Return,  the  tax  on  imports  yields 
about  138,0002.  per  annum,  and  on  exports  about  43,0002.  per  annum, 
representing  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  altogether  insigni€cant,  when 
compared  w4th  the  trouble,  obstruction,  and  annoyance  caused  by  their 
imposition.  The  evidence  which  has  been  obtained  fully  sustains  the 
acknowledged  principle  of  sound  taxation,  that  the  tax  should  produce  the 
revenue  required  with  as  little  annoyance  to  the  payer  as  possible. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  these  small  charges  on  commerce  are 
unwise  and  inexpedient,  ana  recommend  their  abolition. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  has  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
affecting  the  more  important  points  referred  to  your  committee,  which  is 
appended  to  their  report  , 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
report : — 

1.  As  to  the  Value  of  the  Charges  imposed  {Customs  Act,  I860),  for 
obtaining  improved  Statistical  Information, — The  Kight  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  not  trust  his  memory 
precisely  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  a  statistical  benefit  was  con- 
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templated  in  connectioii  with  the  penny  inwards.    The  plan  originally 
proposed  for  the  penny  tax  inwards  was  of  an  exceedingly  simple  character ; 
because  it  was  proposed  to  levy  it  npon  goods  generally,  taking  the  unit  of 
package  wherever  it  was  a  package,  and  the  unit  of  weight  and  bulk 
wherever  it  was  in  weight  and  bulk,  a  simple  sum  of  one  penny ;  and  the 
belief  with  which  it  was  proposed  was,  that  it  might  be  leviea  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  from  the  ship  without  any  process  of  subsequent 
account     The  charactei^  of  the  plan  was  changed  in  a  very  important 
degree  as  it  went  before  Parliament ;  in  &ct,  the  simple  plan  broke  down 
because  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  packages,  of  very  small  value,  on 
which  the  penny  would  have  constituted  a  sensible  tax  was  such  that  it  could 
not  be  applied;  it  then  assumed  a  totally  different  character,  which  made 
it,  without  doubt,  much  more  inconvenient  to  the   trading  community. 
Mr.  Ewart  rather  believed  that  it  made  it  more  useful  for  statistical  purposes ; 
but  that  was  a  point  on  which  witness  would  rather  refer  the  committee  to 
others  for  information ;  inasmuch  as  witness  has  no  official  connection  with 
statistics,  or  any  right  to  ^ve  an  official  opinion  of  the  value  of  any 
particular  measure  for  statistical  purposes.    The  Board  of  Trade  as  the 
department  of  the  executive  government,  which  is  conversant  with   the 
statistics  of  the  Customs,  is  the  board  which  actnallv  collects  such  statistics, 
and  is  the  source  to  which  witness  would  respectfully  refer  the  committee, 
but  witness  apprehends  that  the  charge  of  one  penny  inwards,  wliile  it  was 
materially  worsened  in  its  essential  character  by  the  change  it  underwent 
during  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  probably  oecame  more  valuable  for 
statistical  purposes  than  it  would  have  been  if  witness  had  been  able  to 
carry  it  into  effect  as  originally  projected.     With  regard  to  the  tax  of 
la.  6dL  on  bills  of  lading :  the  history  of  the  charge,  so  far  as  witness  can 
call  to  mind,  is  that  originally  a  penny  charge  was  contemplated  outwards 
as  well  as  inwards,  but  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  applied.     In  the 
case  of  the  outward  trade  of  the  country,  there  was  no  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Government  that  a  very  important  object  existed ;  that  there 
was  a  great  defect  to  supply  in  our  statistics,  which  were  notoriously  and 
grossly  inaccurate ;  there  was  no  adequate  motive  furnished  to  the  executive 
to  secure  any  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the  matter  did   require 
attention,  if  they  were  to  set  out  with  the  idea  that  statistical  information 
is  of  such  value  as  to  justify  both  the  imposition  of  a  considerable  charge 
upon  the  public,  and  likewise  the  imposition  of  considerable  labour  upon  the 
mercantile  community  in  order  to  obtain  it     Therefore  as  regarded  the 
trade  outwards  and  the  charge  outwards,  the  obtaining  of  statistical  infor- 
mation was  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  measure.     By  means  of  this  charge  on 
bills  of  lading,  the  Customs  have  been  enabled  to  secure  very  minute  specifi- 
cations of  cargoes  outwards,  and  to  make  some  approximation  to  accuracy 
with  respect  to  our  export  trade.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  aware  that  there 
is  now  any  new  document,  but  believes  that  the  manner  in  which  the  docu- 
ment is  prepared  is  totally  different     He  believed  it  to  be  now  prepared 
with  considerable  care  and  accuracy,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  at  random 
and  hap-hazard,  without  any  precision  at  all.     Mr.  Gladstone's  impression 
is  that  the  legal  provisions  for  the  returns  before  were  sufficient,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Customs  to  enforce  them  upon  documents  with  regard 
to  which  they  had  no  financial  control     Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  the 
If.  6d.  stamp  does  give  them  more  control  over  the  accuracy  of  the  document 
than  they  formerly  had. 
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Sir  T.  Fremantle,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  said  that  the 
peimy  tax  inwards  is  extremely  Taluable  for  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
country,  and  if  further  extended,  or  rather  modified,  it  might  fill  up  the 
deficiencies  which  now  exist ;  the  officers  having  now  to  collect  the  returns 
from  the  merchant  in  order  to  check  the  penny,  so  that  very  considerable 
improvement  is  made :  the  same  difficulty  now  exists  as  formerly  in  regard 
to  goods  in  packages,  because  as  the  penny  is  paid  upon  the  packages,  the 
Customs  are  unable  to  obtain  an  accurate  return  of  the  goods  inside  the 
packages.  When  no  duty  is  involved,  statistics  are  not  to  be  relied  upon ; 
out  when  there  is  a  small  charge,  general  correctness  is  insured.  Unless  a 
tax  of  some  sort  is  to  be  levied,  the  officers  neither  would  be  disposed  to 
apply,  nor  would  have  the  means  of  applying,  to  the  importing  agent,  and 
getting  correct  returns.  Stamps  are  the  simplest  way  of  collecting  the  duty. 
Bias  of  Lading, — ^The  adoption  of  the  new  system  has  tended  to  render 
the  statistical  information  with  regard  to  the  export  trade  much  more  accurate. 
Sir  T.  Fremantle  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  approaches  such  a  state  of 
accuracy  as  to  be  broadly  reliable,  and  witness  is  unable  to  suggest  anything 
by  which  more  accuracy  may  be  obtained.  As  regards  the  practice  of  the 
Port  of  London,  witness's  impression  is,  that  the  system  of  lodging  bills  of 
lading  while  the  goods  are  in  course  of  shipment,  the  manifest  being 
examined  afterwards,  gives  the  statistical  information  which  is  required. 
The  change  in  the  mole  of  clearing  goods  for  exportation  since  1860  has 
been  beneficial  as  relates  to  the  accurate  collection  of  statistics,  because  the 
Customs'  bill  of  lading  is  reouired  to  give  certain  particulars  which  there 
was  not  the  same  means  of  ootaining  under  the  former  document,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  bills  of  lading  is  checked  by  the  requirement  of  the 
manifest  of  the  ship,  which  was  not  formerly  required,  but  now  they  are 
enabled  to  check  the  correctness  of  the  entries  for  the  statistical  accounts. 
The  previous  practice,  as  relates  to  exports,  was  in  a  great  measure  unsound 
and  illusory ;  the  present  system  is  more  sound,  and  approaches  as  nearly  to 
accuracy  as  is  practicaUe,  and  is  sufficient  for  its  object  Mr.  F.  St  John, 
surveyor-general  of  customs,  London,  thought  that  under  the  manifest  and 
the  stamped  shipping  bill,  or  the  Customs'  bill  of  lading,  much  greater 
accuracy  is  obtained  now  than  formerly.  The  Is.  6d.  duty  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  in  inducing  the  officers  to  pay 
more  attention.  You  cannot  find  the  merchant  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion, unless  the  charge  is  put  on. 

2,  As  to  Inutility  of  the  Charges  for  obtaining  greater  Accuracy  than 
formerly  in  Statistics. — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GIa(£stone,  M.P.,  admitted 
that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  in  regard  to  imports  as  in  the  case 
of  exports  to  maintain  the  tax  with  a  view  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statistics.  He  did  not  know  that  it  matters  how  many  shipments 
are  combined  in  one  bill  of  lading,  as  far  as  statistics  are  concerned. 
Sir  T.  Fremantle  said,  with  regard  to  goods  which  come  in  packages, 
we  are  under  the  same  difficulty  now  in  ascertaining  the  contents  of  the 
package  :  having  obtained  the  penny,  the  officers  are  quite  powerless  in 
collecting  an  accurate  return  of  the  contents  of  the  cases,  except  where  they 
contain  dutiable  articles.  Very  great  inaccuracies  still  occur  where  we 
have  the  penny  charge  upon  the  packages,  and  where  we  have  not  com- 
muted it  for  a  unit  of  entry ;  to  make  the  scheme  complete,  we  ought  to 
have  a  unit  of  entry  for  all  the  importations  of  the  country.  Generally 
we  cannot  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  information  when  the  charge  is 
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levied  upon  the  package.     So  that,  to  that  extent,  the  penny  tax  fails  in 
respect  of  its  statistical  information.     And,  with  regard  to  all  dutiable 
articles,  the  information  for  statistical  purposes  can  readily  be  obtained 
through  other  sources.     Sir  T.  Fremantle's  belief  was,  that  the  statistical 
information  obtained  in  the  two  largest  ports  in  the  kingdom  was  not  correct, 
although  we  did  impose  the  penny  tax  for  statistical  purposes.     In  regard 
to  the  Is.  6d,  on  tne  bills  of  lading,  in  fact,  we  rely  upon  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  broker  for  a  very  important  portion  of  our  statistical 
information;  provided  he  pays  the  Is.  6d.j  and  states  as  much  as  will  pass 
muster,  that  is  accepted.    We  rely  upon  the  broker,  because  he  is  the  person 
deputed  by  the  merchant  to  do  the  business.     Speaking  of  tobacco :  with 
regard  to  free  goods,  we  take  the  wharfinger's  account ;  but  with  regard  to 
dutiable  goods,  the  officer  stands  by  the  scale.     The  information  derived 
from  the  penny  unit  of  entry  we  obtain  from  our  own  books,  and  therefore 
with  regard  to  this  penny  stamp  it  is  useless  in  a  statistical  point  of  view. 
So  far  as  packages  are  concerned,  Mr.  F.  St  John  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  is  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  their  contents  as  in  other 
goods ;  we  accept  generally  the  account  of  their  contents  which  is  given  by 
the  exporter ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that  the  shipping  bill  or  the 
Customs'  bill  shall  give  those  particulars,  and  they  are  always  furnished;  but 
they  do  not  practically  yield  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  packages,  so  that  to  that  extent  our  information  for  statistical 
purposes  is  still  somewhat  illusoiy.     Prior  to  1860,  we  required  the  shipping 
bill,  and  if  we  had  had  power  to  call  for  the  manifest,  we  would  have 
known  of  all  tlie  goods  on  board  without  any  Is.  6d.  stamp.     The  weight 
of  goods  which  come  under  the  unit  of  entry  is  ascertained  at  the  respective 
wharves  or  warehouses  where  they  are  landed,  without  reference  to  the 
penny  stamp  for  the  unity  of  entry,  consequently  that  information  comes 
to  the  Customs,  whether  the  penny  stamp  is  imposed  or  not ;  it  involves 
sending  an  officer  to  look  after  it ;  we  sena  an  officer  now,  and  we  could  do 
so  in  case  there  was  no  penny  stamp,  and  he  would  doubtless  follow  out  his 
instructions,  and  bring  back  the  weight.     In  order  to  charge  the  unit  of 
entry,  we  are  not  obliged  to  weigh  everything;   we  can  get  the  account 
from  the  wharfinger.     The  merchant  must  have  his  goods  weighed  for 
sale,  and  we  take  that  account ;  or  if  the  goods  are  delivered  direct  fi\)m 
the  ship,  we  ascertain  on  what  freight  has  been  paid,  and  adjust  the  thing 
in  that  manner. 

Mr.  H.  Caulier,  principal  searcher.  Customs,  London,  said  that  the 
difference  between  the  plan  which  now  obtains  for  procuring  statistical 
information,  as  comparea  with  that  in  1859,  is,  in  the  port  of  London, 
simply  the  addition  of  a  Is.  6d.  stamp  to  a  shipping  bill,  such  as  was' 
rendered  before ;  nothing  more.  At  the  outports  it  is  rendering  a  Customs' 
bill  of  lading,  instead  of  the  shipping  bill  after  shipment ;  practically,  there 
is  no  alteration,  except  that  we  now  put  on  the  Is.  6d.  stamp.  In  the  case 
of  the  John  Bull  steamer :  although  witness  discovered  that  there  were  five 
additional  consignees  to  that  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  thereby 
obtained  7s.  6d.  more  stamps,  he  did  not  by  that  means  procure  any  better 
statistical  information.  They  had  correct  statistical  information  previously. 
We  always  accept  the  declared  value  of  the  goods,  unless  we  have  cause  to 
suspect  inaccuracy. 

Mr.  Brion  Scotney,  custom-house  agent,  said : — In  entering  free  goods  on 
importation,  we  give,  as  a  description  of  the  goods,  the  best  information  we 
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can  get  £rom  the  bills  of  lading.  This  we  obtain  from  the  acent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  We  do  not  obtain  any  weight  at  all ;  if  we  did,  we 
ooald  not  rely  npon  it ;  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  letter  of  advice  do  not 
always  agree.  We  conld  not  pay  any  regard  to  weight,  because  onr 
merchandise  is  generally  mixed  cases.  We  cannot  obtain  satisfactory  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  what  the  packages  contain  on  which  the  penny  is 
charged.  Mr.  Scotney  thought  it  is  impossible  for  the  custom-bonse  to  give  a 
correct  return  of  free  goods.  We  enaeaTour  to  make  the  return  a  fair  one^ 
but  we  could  not,  unless  we  were  to  go  into  a  minute  examination,  and  then 
our  customers  would  not  submit  to  the  delay.  More  accurate  information 
might  be  obtained  by  decreasing  the  numbers  and  details  of  the  import 
rates.  We  say  that  you  cannot  obtain  a  correct  return,  because  yon  have 
so  many  rates  that  we  cannot  comply  with.  It  does  not  concern  the  mer* 
chant  at  all ;  but  Parliament  requires  proper  returns,  and  those  returns  are 
valueless,  because  they  are  so  inaccurate.  We  do  not  know  what  is  inside  the 
packages  when  exported :  so  that,  in  &ct,  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  exporters 
for  the  information  they  choose  to  give,  both  with  regard  to  the  contents 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  exported.  But  that  information  is  given  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  stamp.  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Cowley,  custom- 
house agent,  thought  there  was  very  litde  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the 
returns  now  made  from  the  entries  of  goods  in  packages,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  extend  to  such  goods  the  mode  of  collecting  the  nominal 
duty  by  means  of  the  unit  of  entry ;  it  could  not  be  done  unless  there  was 
a  thorough  examination  of  each  package :  the  unit  of  entry  does  not  enable 
us  to  obtain  correct  information,  although  it  is  more  correct  than  that 
obtained  by  the  package :  does  not  think  me  abolition  of  the  charge  would 
make  any  difference  in  the  information :  the  imposition  of  a  nominal  dutv 
certunly  does  not  assist  the  Customs  in  collecting  correct  information  with 
regard  to  imported  goods.  Mr.  Samuel  Eli,  Pickford's  agent,  thought  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtam  the  details  required  by  the  Government  of  the 
nature  of  the  goods  exported  without  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  of  the 
stamp,  by  requiring  the  particulars  to  be  filled  in,  in  the  bill  of  lading  and 
in  the  shipping  bill,  the  same  as  is  now  done  in  free  entries  upon  imports. 
Mr.  Eli  did  not  think  the  stamp  duty  assists  at  all  in  the  operation  of 
collecting  correct  information,  because  the  stamp  is  not  upon  the  quantity 
of  goods,  but  upon  the  bill  of  lading  itself;  if  it  was  an  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  the  goods,  rated  according  to  the  quantity,  there  might  be  some 
expectation  of  obtaining  correct  statistics.  If  the  la.  6d.  stamp  on  bills  of 
lading  for  exports  was  abolished,  the  goods  would  still  be  £Ekirly  described  in 
the  shipping  note  for  statistical  purposes  if  the  Customs  required  it. 

Mr.  E.  Berger,  merchant,  London,  did  not  think  the  U.  6d  bill  of  lading 
stamp  at  all  insures  any  greater  accuracy  than  before  in  the  statistics, 
because  the  Is,  ScL  is  no  inducement  either  the  one  way  or  the  other  to 
make  the  shipping  bill  entry  other  than  it  was.  The  Customs  have  no 
greater  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  contents  are  or  are  not  what  they 
are  said  to  be.  The  shipping  bills  are  precisely  the  same  as  were  used 
before  1860 ;  the  only  aaoition  is  that  we  have  to  pay  40,000/.  by  the 
putting  on  of  that  Is.  6d,  which  is  not  a  clear  gain  to  the  revenue  by  any 
means,  because  there  is  the  staff  reqtured  at  the  Custom-house  to  check  it 
There  is  no  machinery  in  the  exacting  of  the  Is.  6d.  which  insures  one 
particle  more  accuracy  for  statistical  purposes  than  was  obtained  previously 
to  1860. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Thue,  shipping  clerk  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Siindius  and  Company, 
shipbrokers,  London,  uiought  the  units  of  entrj  do  not  give  much  more 
rehable  statistics  with  regard  to  imports  than  existed  prior  to  1860.  The 
tax  of  1«.  6d.  on  bills  of  lading  does  not  give  more  accurate  information  than 
the  documents  in  use  prior  to  1860 ;  practicallj,  the  information  is  the 
same;  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  accuracy;  the  Is.  6<L  conyeys  no 
greater  security  with  respect  to  accuracy.  Mr.  J.  Bates,  Victoria  Dock 
Company,  was  aware  of  no  alteration  in  the  information  afforded  to  the 
statistical  department  by  reasofu  of  the  Is.  6d.  stamp  imposed  on  every 
entry  for  export;  belieyes  die  result  is  just  the  same.  The  Is,  6d.  is 
charged,  whether  it  is  a  large  or  small  entry,  or  whatever  is  the  yalue. 
Mr.  A.  Bishop,  president.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Guernsey,  did  not  see 
that  the  Is.  6cL  tax  can  in  any  way  give  the  Government  any  more  accurate 
statistical  information  than  was  obtamed  previously. 

With  respect  to  the  Is.  6d  stamp  on  bills  of  lading,  Oteo.  H.  Chambers, 
Esq.,  of  Messrs.  T.  Daniel  and  Co.'s,  speaking  from  experience,  did  not 
consider  that  it  tends  to  secure  better  statbticsd  returns ;  the  entries  were 
as  correct  formerly  as  they  are  now  ;  no  more  correct  returns  are  made 
than  if  there  were  no  stamps  to  affix.  The  Is.  6d.  stamp  is  utterly  yalue- 
less  in  a  statistical  point  of  view ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of 
the  other  petty  charges  with  respect  to  duty-free  articles,  they  can  be  of  no 
value  as  to  statistical  information  on  articles  that  are  liable  to  duty,  because 
there  would  bo  correct  returns  upon  the  duty  payment  No  more  accurate 
statistical  returns  are  obtained  under  the  present  law  than  under  the  former 
law;  the  details  are  not  now  required  to  be  mven  with  more  care  and 
precision  in  the  shipping  bill  than  formerly ;  the  Customs  always  applied 
if  they  required  more  information,  and  it  was  always  furnished.  It  was  the 
practice  to  give  those  details  with  the  same  accuracy  and  precision  as  they 
are  now  given.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistical  information  is  altogether  illusory. 
Mr.  Thomas  Berries,  merchant  and  ship-broker,  Newcasile-on-Tyne, 
vice-consul  for]  Sweden  and  Norway,  did  not  believe  that  more  accurate 
statistical  information  is  obtained  by  the  Is.  6d.  stamp ;  at  all  events  a  stamp 
of  one  penny  would  obtain  as  much  information  as  a  Is.  6d.  stamp.  Mr. 
Borries  could  not  see  that  the  stamp  has,  in  fact,  anything  to  do  with  insuring 
accuracy  of  information ;  the  very  great  additional  labour  does  not  at  all  tend 
to  produce  greater  accuracy  in  the  statistical  information ;  the  shipping  bill 
would  do  the  same.  It  is  practically  a  multiplication  of  labour  for  no  benefit 
whatever.  Statistical  inrormation  is  very  necessary  to  have,  but  witness 
does  not  see  that  the  Customs'  bill  of  lading  at  all  increases  the  accuracy  of  it* 
Mr.  Borries  did  not,  in  consequence  of  the  new  regulations,  give  a  more 
accurate  statistical  account  of  his  exports  than  previous  to  the  Act  of  I860. 
The  same  system  is  adopted  as  before  in  passing  entries,  as  far  as  accurately 
describing  the  goods,  so  that  the  1^.  6d.  stamp  does  not  induce  more  accurate 
information  than  formerly.  He  thought  the  old  system  of  the  shipping 
bill  produced  the  same  exactness  without  the  imposition  of  a  charge.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  correctness  of  the 
return.  Mr.  Samuel  Price  Edwards,  colfector  of  customs,  Liverpool,  said  that 
in  Liverpool  the  penny  charges  do  not  assist  in  giving  statistical  information, 
as  4iiey  might  elsewhere ;  in  Liverpool  they  are  really  independent  of  the 
penny  charges.  Under  Ihe  old  system  you  would  be  able  to  get  statistical 
mformation  sufficiently  accurate  for  general  purposes  as  to  free  goods.    The 
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imports  nnder  the  old  system  were  got,  perhaps,  more  accurately  than  they 
are  now.  With  respect  to  imports,  witness  does  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  at  all  in  Liverpool  for  these  troublesome  charges.  As  to  the 
Is.  6(L  tax,  there  would  be  no  diiBcnliy  in  getting  accurate  information 
without  affixing  a  stamp.  The  stamp  is  not  the  source  upon  which  we 
should  rely  for  correct  information.  It  is  the  penally,  and  not  the  Is.  6<L, 
which  enables  us  to  get  the  bills  of  lading  correctly.  At  Liverpool, 
certainly,  you  might  abolish  this  Is.  6(i,  and  still  get  accurate  information. 
Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  two  cases  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  system,  but  it 
is  not  because  of  the  Is.  6d.  stapip ;  we  should  get  the  details  just  as  well  if 
there  was  no  Is.  ScL  stamp,  provided  the  law  gave  us  the  power  that  we 
have  now  of  calling  for  them ;  without  that  law  we  should  not  get  them. 

Comparing  the  bills  of  lading  with  the  manifests,  we  do  not  often  find 
many  inaccuracies ;  the  result  is  wonderfully  accurate.  In  Liverpool  the 
shipping  is  carried  on  day  and  night ;  provided  the  ship  is  entered  out- 
wards, they  do  as  they  like.  They  nave  a  great  advantage  in  that,  because 
they  are  not,  until  six  days  after  that,  required  to  give  an  account  of  the 
cargo.  The  bills  of  lading  are  collected  from  hundreds  of  people ;  whereas 
the  shipowner  must  make  out  the  manifest  for  his  shipment,  and  it  is  the 
duplicate  of  that  manifest  that  we  get,  the  same  that  the  dock  authorities 
get :  they  check  their  dues  by  that  same  document  which  is  before  the 
committee,  and  if  they  found  that  any  one  had  not  passed  the  entries  for  the 
goods  mentioned  there,  they  would  call  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  dues. 
Mr.  Maclver  said  he  would  give  those  details,  provided  he  might  put  the 
goods  on  board  before  they  were  entered ;  he  said  he  would  give  in  the 
manifest.  I  allowed  him  to  do  so,  and  it  was  done  with  such  accuracy,  and 
worked  so  satisfactorily,  that  it  was  upon  that  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  manifest  the  present  system  was  adopted.  JPossibly  the  Customs  and 
the  dock  board  may  make  one  manifest  answer.  Machine  copies  would 
answer  our  purpose  just  as  well  as  manuscript  ones.  Tou  will  never  get 
statistics  accurate  unless  you  have  legal  power  to  compel  it ;  for  instance, 
if  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  made  within  twenty-four  hours  after  shipment, 
there  is  a  penalty ;  that  is  the  law,  although  not  strictly  enforced.  If  double 
the  time  is  taken,  nothing  is  said.  There  are  two  things  now ;  there  is  the 
Is.  6d.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  20^  penalty  on  the  other.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  Is.  6d.  with  us  that  does  it;  out  it  is  the  existence  of  the  penalty 
hanging  over  the  individual  who  transgresses.  So  that  if  the  penalties  were 
still  retained,  you  would  get  the  statistics  just  as  well  without  any  imposition 
of  these  petty  charges.  The  present  law  gives  you  additional  facilities  for 
collecting  the  returns,  because  it  imposes  a  penalty,  and  that  is  a  great  lever. 
In  Liverpool  we  could  get  the  returns  just  as  well  without  the  charges 
as  with  them.  There  was  a  system  of  penalties  under  the  old  law ;  but  the 
manifest  now  enables  us  to  know  who  ships  the  goods ;  and  if  the  bill 
of  lading  was  given  in  as  it  is  now,  and  the  power  which  the  law  gives  us 
retained,  we  should  get  on  just  as  well  without  the  tax  as  we  do  with  it 
The  returns  would  only  be  obtained  by  a  power  of  enforcing  penalties,  if 
necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct  statistical  information,  you 
must  have  the  legal  power  to  enforce  compliaiica  In  Mr.  Edwards'  opinion 
the  penalties  could  oe  enforced  just  as  well  if  the  returns  were  required 
merely  for  statistical  purposes  without  any  question  of  revenue  being 
involved.  Mr.  Edwards  considered  that  it  is  not  the  mere  payment  that 
secures  accuracy  in  the  returns,  but  the  power  of  enforcing  penalties.    And 
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if  the  same  system  were  practically  adopted  by  the  London  docks  as  is 
adopted  by  the  Liverpool  docks^  the  same  facility  for  statistical  returns 
would  be  secured  in  London ;  if  you  had  the  power  that  we  have,  you 
would  not  require  the  monw  payment  or  the  stamps  to  ascertain  what 
had  been  shipped  or  landed.  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  think  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Is.  6d.  stamp  would  at  all  reduce  the  power  of  obtaining  good  statistical 
information  in  Liverpool.  Other  places  have  not  the  same  coercive  power 
over  shippers,  and  are  obliged  to  trust  more  to  the  officers  for  details.  The 
coercive  power  is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  other  places  have  not  the  same 
means  of  applying  it ;  not  the  same  checks  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Is.  6cL 
stamp  is  not  of  any  assistance  in  other  places  in  collecting  statistics,  and 
does  not  think  that  the  la,  6d  stamp  tends  in  any  way  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  want  of  particulars ;  it  is  the  penalty  which  is  the 
thing;  the  penalty  gives  as  much  as  you  require  for  collecting  statistics; 
there  need  be  no  charge  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistical  information, 
because  if  you  keep  up  the  penalties  as  they  now  exist,  you  may  get  the 
return  as  well  as  you  do  now.  If  you  keep  up  the  penalties  and  drop  the 
Is,  6(L,  you  will  still  get  the  returns. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter  Jose,  merchant,  Bristol,  said  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  statistics  of  an  article  like  tobacco,  paying  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  1,000  per  cent,  would  be  more  accurate  from  having  stamps  affixed 
on  units  of  entry ;  the  statistics  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  oy  means 
of  the  stamps ;  they  may  be  put  on  inaccurately,  and  the  Government  have 
no  means  ot  checking  whether  they  are  so  put  on  or  not  Tobacco  fiirnishes 
abundantly  enough  revenue  itself  for  statistical  information.  Mr.  Jose 
thought  the  plan  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  goods  by  unit  of 
entry  stamps  is  wholly  delusive ;  the  stamps  may  be  affixed  to  a  greater 
amount  than  needed  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  goods 
entered,  and  that  may  never  be  recovered,  because  it  may  be  so  trifling  an 
amount^  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  clerk!s  time  to  recover. 

Mr.  Charles  Morgan  Norwood,  merchant,  London  and  Hull,  president 
of  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  did  not  see  how  the  unit  of  entrv 
can  be  useful  for  statistical  purposes ;  when  goods  are  imported  into  Hull 
the  ship  agent  has  to  make  an  entry  at  the  Customs,  which  contains  a 
correct  list  of  everything,  and  the  merchant  has  to  pass  the  entry  for  every 

Sarcel  of  goods,  setting  forth  the  quantity  and  particulars,  so  that  witness 
oes  not  understand  how  the  unit  of  entry  tends  to  increase  the  accuracy. 

Mr.  Norwood's  firm  impression  is,  that  the  statistics  obtained  would  be  just 
as  accurate  if  the  power  of  enforcing  the  information  were  retained,  and 
there  was  no  power  of  collecting  the  unit  of  entry  penny. 

He  was  not  aware  of  any  better  information  being  obtained  now  by 
the  imposition  of  the  Is.  6(L  stamp  on  bills  of  lading  than  was  obtained 
previously.  The  entrj"  was  required  to  be  passed  before  the  Act  of  1860, 
and  it  is  so  now.  The  Customs  derive  their  information  from  the  importer, 
and  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  it  So  long  as  the 
Is.  6<L  stamp  is  paid,  they  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy.  The 
system  prior  to  1860  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  system  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stamp,  ana  that  the  Customs  see  the  bill  of  lading.  But 
that  makes  no  difference  to  the  is.  6d. ;  the  power  might  be  retained 
to  enforce  the  production  of  the  bill  of  lading  without  the  infliction  of  the 
Is.  6d.  stamp.  Mr.  Norwood's  opinion  is,  that  if  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  retain  the  present  machinery,  the  payment  is  not  required.     Witness 
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does  not  think  lihat  the  Is.  6cL  payment  can  possibly  tend  to  produce 
accuracy. 

Mr.  George  Dunlop,  vice-preddent  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Southampton, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  stamps  on  units  of  entry  inwards  aflford  no  cause 
for  accuracy,  and  that  the  means  within  the  power  of  the  Customs  for 
getting  at  statistical  information  would  insure  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy 
if  the  units  of  entry  were  abolished.  With  respect  to  the  statistics  of  goods 
free  of  duty,  the  whole  of  the  information  which  the  Customs  derive  with 
respect  to  the  imports  consists  of  details  which  are  obtained  from  the  dock 
companies,  or  the  various  parties  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned.  Mr. 
Dunlop's  impression  was,  that  the  great  multiplication  of  documents  which 
is  now  necessary,  leads  rather  to  inaccuracy  than  to  accuracy,  inasmuch  as 
it  involves  the  chances  of  a  large  amount  of  clerical  error.  Witness  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  does  not  afford  any  greater 
accuracy  ;  and  also  that  the  Is.  6d.  stamp  is  utterly  valueless  with  respect 
to  statistical  information;  which  would  be  as  full  and  complete  if  this 
1^.  6d.  tax  were  not  in  existence. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Sloman,  Mersey  Docks,  Birkenhead,  knew  of  no  im- 
provement in  respect  to  accuracy,  but  thinks  it  is  practicable  to  collect  all  the 
•  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  without  the  intervention  of  the  Customs. 

Mr.  Richard  Valpy,  statistical  department.  Board  of  Trade,  could  not 
say  that  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  any  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  Customs  returns  are  obtained  with  greater  accuracy 
since  the  Customs  Act  of  1860  was  passed  than  they  were  previously.  The 
ofRcers  of  the  department  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  that  the 
statistics  which  were  obtained  under  the  old  system  were  sufficiently 
accurate  for  mercantile  purposes. 

Mr.  William  Oakes,  examining  officer  of  customs,  London,  was  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  examination  of  foreign  goods  imported  free  of  auty, 
and  was  so  engaged  for  some  years  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  petty 
charges  on  trade,  and  has  had  great  experience  with  respect  to  the  means 
by  which  accounts  of  goods  imported  are  obtained  for  statistical  purposes. 
Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  petty  charges,  the  returns  of  the  goods  landed 
in  the  docks  were  made  by  the  dock  companies  to  the  Customs ;  the  returns 
of  goods  landed  at  sufferance  wharves  were  made  by  the  wharfingers,  and 
for  goods  cleared  direct  from  the  ship's  side  the  merchant  indorsed  his 
warrant  with  the  ])articulars.  Those  particulars  are  returned  by  the  same 
parties  now  ;  so  that  for  all  statistical  purposes  those  petty  charges  are  of 
no  value  whatever.  They  do  not  affect  the  returns  in  any  way,  nor  aid  in 
obtaining  more  accurate  statistical  information.  Witness  states  that  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  practical  knowledge. 

As  to  Troubky  Cost,  Obstruction,  and  Delay  to  Trade. — The  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  with  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question 
of  the  penny  import  tax,  admitted  that  the  Government  cannot  justify,  for 
the  sake  of  the  penny  which  it  involves,  so  much  labour  and  delay  and  cost 
in  the  shape  of  accounts  upon  the  community,  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  afraid  that  it  causes  a  good  deal  of" 
trouble,  and  through  trouble,  cost,  to  the  mercantile  community.  The  charges 
were  imposed  with  the  idea  that  they  could  be  levied  without  entailing  trouble, 
delay,  or  vexation  upon  the  mercantile  community.  Witness  considers  that 
in  principle  the  penny  char^  is  abandoned,  but  it  is  retained  for  a  time  as 
an  element  in  the  balance-sheet 
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Mr.  S.  Eli  said  that  the  export  stamp  was  much  complained  of  in  the  trade ; 
the  merchants  complained  of  the  trouble  and  the  inconvepience  and.  unplea- 
santness that  often  arises.  In  the  entry  of  goods,  the  merchants  sometimes 
complained,  considering  that  they  are  free  goods,  there  is  considerable  delay ; 
as  compared  with  goods  from  Belfast,  goods  from  Paris  take>  perhaps,  two 
or  three  days  extra,  through  the  difficulties  in  passing  the  goods  through 
our  Custom-house. 

Mr.  Edward  Berger,  said  that  very  great  obstruction  and  hindrai^ceB 
are  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Customs 
Act  of  I860.  If  he  paid  602.  or  802.  at  once  in  lieu  of  the  penny 
charges,  he  would  be  in  pocket  by  the  saving  of  loss  .of  time,  inconvenience^ 
and  risks,  and  delays  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Berger  instanced  cases  of  obstruct 
tion  and  delay  which  occurred  to  him  in  regard  to  som^  goods..  He  had 
had  barges  detained  alongside  tlie  ship  with  cargoes,  in  consequence  of  an 
alleged  short  payment  of  Is.  dcL  for  units  of  entry,  surcharged  by  the 
Customs  officer,  but  which,  upon  further  investigation,  proved  not  to  be  due* 
When  short  payments  are  made,  the  Customs  send  you  word  that  the  entry 
is  not  sufficient,  and  that  you  must  make  a  post  entry.  This  involves  exjbra 
labour  on  the  wharfinger  to  check  the  entry,  tne  extra  labour  on  the  searcher^, 
and  the  extra  labour  on*  the  Custom-house  clerks ;  and  in  the  case  in  point 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  sendipg  the  advices  in  proper  time. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Thue  said  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  example,  the  ship-broker  has  to  wait  a  certaiu  time  to  see  if  the 
merchants  send  down  their  orders.  If  that  is  not  done  in  forty-eight  hours, 
they  pass  an  imperfect  entry  to  clear  the  ship ;  if  passed  previously  to  the 
expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  they  would  have  to  pay  the  units  of  .entry 
on  the  cargo,  which  would  be  a  heavy  expense  on  the  shipowners,  and  tbev 
would  be  some  length  of  time  before  they  got  back  the  units  of  entry,  if 
they  ever  did  get  them  back.  Unless  the  units  of  entrv  are  paid  prior  to 
breaking  bulk  with  the  cargo,  there  must  be  a  delay  of  forty-eight  hours, 
except  tne  merchants  get  their  orders  down  previously.  Assuming  that  a 
cargo  belonged  to  twenty  different  merchants,  if  eighteen  of  them  send  .their 
orders  down  with  the  requisite  stamps,  and  two  omit  to  do  so,  and  their  goods 
were  at  the  top,  the  units  of  entry  on  those  goods  must  be  paid  before  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  can  be  got  at  When  the  goods  are  consigned  to  a 
firm,  the  shipbroker  sends  notice  to  them ;  but  when  goods  are  consigned 
to  order,  the  broker  does  not  know  whose  they  are,  and  ft  may  possibly,  but 
rarely,  happen  that  the  person  who  has  to  receive  them,  is  not  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ship ;  he  would  only  know  the  precise  dav  on  which  the  ship 
would  arrive  by  the  common  usance  of  trade.  When  the  broker  over- pays 
the  unit  of  entry  stamp,  the  merchant  does  not  repay  him,  but  be  has  to 
get  it  from  the  Customs.  Mr.  Thue  has  known  this  occupy  nine  months  on 
a  heavy  cargo,  in  consequence  of  the  time  occupied  to  jerque  the  books. 
If  the  penny  stamp  were  abolished,  the  entry  would  be  passed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  the  Act  of  1860.  The  effect  of  witness's  experience  is, 
that  the  unit  of  entry  causes  considerable  obstruction  and  delay  which  did 
not  occur  prior  to  1860  in  the  clearance  of  ships.  When  the  merchant 
does  not  send  down  his  orders  with  the  units  of  (sntry,  the  broker  must  pay 
according  to  the  unit  of  entry  tarifil  Having  no  precise  information  as  to 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  goods,  saving  such  information  as  is  obtained 
from  the  bill  of  lading,  the  data  on  which  the  units  of  entry  are  passed  has 
to  be  imagined ;  it  is  guessed  at,  and  the  merchant  is  lefl  to  settle  it  after** 
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wards.  When  duty-free  goods  are  sent  to  this  conntry  for  transhipment, 
the  method  adopted  is^  that  if  the  payment  for  the  units  of  entry  would 
exceed  materially  the  cost  of  a  bond,  a  transhipment  bond  would  l>e  passed 
for  them.  Upon  663  bales  of  sail  cloth,  for  which  the  export  steamer  was 
not  in — the  unit  of  entry  would  have  been  a  considerable  sum ;  therefore 
they  were  bonded  at  a  cost  of  5«.,  and  were  then  put  in  a  craft  in  charge  of 
a  Customs  oiBcer,  at  4d.  per  hour,  night  and  day,  which  cost  48«.  If  the 
unit  of  entry  were  abolished,  this  expense  would  have  been  saved.  Either 
the  unit  of  entry  stamp  must  be  paid,  or  a  transhipment  bond  taken  out ; 
of  two  evils,  they  try  to  choose  the  leasi  The  transhipping  trade  of  London 
is  very  extensive,  and,  in  fact,  the  unit  of  entry  which  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  that  trade,  acts  obstructively  and  injuriously  to  that  branch  of 
commerce.  With  regard  to  the  Is.  6cL  on  bills  of  lamng,  the  manifest  we 
have  to  render  to  the  Customs  after  the  ship  has  gone  involves  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  more  than  was  incurred  before,  and  costs  the  expense  of  an 
additional  clerk  to  make  it  up. 

Mr.  John  Bates,  Victoria  Dock  Company,  said  the  present  system  of 
entry  of  goods  differs  from  the  process  in  operation  prior  to  1860,  when  the 
entry  had  to  b^  passed,  and  the  goods  described  with  respect  to  the  tari£^ 
giving  no  weight  or  measure;  but  now  you  have  to  affix  a  stamp,  and  give 
your  quantities  or  measurement  according  to  the  unit  of  entry.  In  many 
cases  there  is  difficulty  in  giving  those  particulars,  as  you  have  no  guide  to 
them,  and  the  quantities  as  sent  away  from  the  foreign  ports  are  sure  to 
vary  more  or  less  in  the  transit,  so  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  quantity ;  and  in  all  cases  you  have  to  do  the  work  twice  over.  If 
you  neglect  to  make  that  estimate  of  duty,  the  clearance  is  stopped  till  it  is 
done — ^not  in  every  case — but  it  is  understood  that  the  Customs  will  detain 
a  pai'cel  of  goods  till  you  have  completed  the  post  entry.  With  respect  to 
the  Victoria  Docks,  we  get  trust  for  the  entries;  where,  perhaps,  the 
Customs  would  not  trust  a  private  merchant,  in  many  cases  we  get  credit; 
but  goods  have  been  stoppea  for  the  post  enlxy.  When  a  ship  arrives,  and 
the  owners  of  the  goods  do  not  make  the  entries,  the  ship  has  to  be  delayed 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  the  captain  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  pass  an  imperfect  entry.  If  there  are  twenty  different  interests,  and  the 
owner  of  the  uppermost  goods  omitted  to  pay  the  duty,  the  other  nineteen 
persons  would  be  delayed  forty-eight  hours.  The  result  being  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  introduction  of  the  unit  of  entry  leads  to  a  delay  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  that  in  cases  of  steamers  or  vessels  where  despatch  is  of 
Seat  importance.  When  a  short  payment  is  made,  the  tide  surveyor  tells 
e  warehouse-keeper,  who  gives  a  memorandum,  and  the  payment  is  made. 
When  an  over-payment  is  made,  complaint  is  made  to  the  registrar,  and  in 
three  months,  on  the  average,  a  certificate  is  obtained  from  the  long  room, 
and  the  money  is  paid  after  procuring  the  necessary  signatures.  The 
system  adoptea  previously  to  the  unit  of  entry  coming  into  force  was  far 
simpler  and  better  for  the  convenience  of  the  ship  ;  you  could  make  your 
imperfect  entry,  and  clear  the  ship  at  once. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bremner,  merchant,  London,  said  that  the  penny  inwards 
causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  every  occasion,  because  we  can  never  find 
out  the  exact  weight,  so  that  after  we  have  passed  our  entry,  and  the  goods 
are  weighed,  we  receive  notice  that  we  have  paid  6d.,  or  !«.,  or  2<t,  too 
little.  On  the  other  hand,  it  happens  that  we  have  paid  too  much; 
frequently  we  get  cases  where  we  nave  to  send  in  a  request  note  to  the 
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Gastoms^  which  goes  through  all  their  departments^  for  Id. ;  three  separate 
items  were  shown  for  the  recovery  of  4cL  When  the  thin^  was  pat  oefore 
the  clerk  at  the  Customs,  he  said,  *^  1  shall  not  give  you  a  £eet  of  paper  for 
that,  it  is  not  worth  it.^  Mr.  Bremner's  objection  to  the  charge  is  mamly,  that 
it  induces  great  delay  and  trouble,  and  uncertainty  in  the  operations  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  tax  gives  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  to  very  little  purpose. 

Mr.  Abraham  Bishop,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Guern- 
sey, said  that  with  regard  to  the  Channel  Islands,  the  tax  of  1^.  6(2.  on 
every  entry  of  export  is  felt  to  be  very  unreasonable.  In  many  cases^ 
where  the  shipment  is  of  small  value,  it  causes  a  considerable  obstruction 
to  business ;  we  1«.  6d.  may  be  more  than  the  profit.  The  average  on  the 
steamer  is  about  270  packages,  on  which  they  are  compelled  to  take  each 
voyage  about  seventy-three  \s,  6d.  stamps,  about  5L  10&  One  case,  for 
instance,  a  paraffin  lamp,  cost  Is,  6d.  and  the  bill  of  lading  tax  is  Is.  6d. 
The  traders  complain  that  they  are  now  compelled  to  wait  until  thev  want 
a  number  of  small  articles  to  put  in  one  consignment,  to  escape  the  tax. 
Mr.  Bishop's  impression  is,  that  the  Is.  6d.  tax  is  exceedingly  obstructive  and 
annoying  to  the  trade  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  frequently  productive  of 
evasion  in  its  application.  If  a  retail  dealer  orders  a  variety  of  goods  from 
different  people  in  England,  they  must  have  as  many  bills  of  lading  as  there 
are  exporters  of  goods. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Chambers,  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Daniel  and  Co.,  said  that 
very  great  and  frequently  very  serious  hindrances  to  trade  arise  from  the 
petty  charges ;  the  entries  cannot  be  passed  with  the  same  rapidity,  the  ship 
IS  sometimes  detained  in  consequence,  and  a  second  voyage  is  frequently 
nearly  lost  by  such  delay.  In  addition  to  the  delay,  there  is  additional 
possibility  of  error ;  from  a  calculation  of  witness,  it  appeared  that  at  least 
10,000  additional  calculations,  with  the  same  chances  of  error,  would  be 
imposed  on  their  house.  Those  errors,  though  trifling  in  amount,  may  be 
of  serious  consequence,  because,  for  the  most  trifling  difference,  the  goods 
would  be  stopped.  On  one  occasion  in  particular,  a  difference  of  10^. 
occurred  between  the  amounts  of  the  several  warranto  and  the  cheque ;  and 
all  the  warrants  were  stopped  for  the  10«.,  although  the  carts  were  there  to 
take  the  sugar  to  different  places.  Frequently  the  carts  are  detained  at  the 
docks,  in  consequence  of  some  error,  and  extra  cartage  has  to  be  paid. 
When  a  ship  comes  in  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  as  the  cask  is  not  identical 
with  the  unit  of  entry,  payment  is  made  by  guess-work,  which  entails  either 
an  over-payment  or  an  under-payment 

And  for  all  these,  however  small,  a  large  number  of  signatures  are 
necessary  in  the  Custom-housa  Mr.  Chambers  exhibited  to  the  committee  a 
Customs  notice  relating  to  a  short  entry  of  four  cwt.  of  sugar,  being  the 
second  he  had  received  for  the  same  entry,  the  duty  being  2d.  short  An 
agent  must  have  been  sent  down  to  ascertain  that,  and  that  would  involve 
just  as  much  trouble  as  if  it  were  of  the  greatest  consequence;  it  would 
come  by  a  special  messenger  from  the  docks,  and  when  disregarded,  it 
would  come  up  a  second  time;  then  the  merchant  must  send  down  to  the 
docks;  he  must  either  send  to  the  Custom-house  and  pass  a  fresh  entry,  or 
to  the  docks  and  affix  a  new  stamp.  Witness  had  two  other  cases  exactly 
similar,  except  that  one  is  for  Id  and  the  other  for  3d.  In  a  case  of  the 
least  over-paiyment  an  over-entry  certificate  must  be  obtained,  precisely  the 
same  as  if  it  was  2001.  or  300^ ;  and  it  must  be  applied  for,  sent  from  the 
docks  to  the  Custom-house>  there  entered  in  the  book,  and  the  clerk  has  to 
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go  down  and  sign  the  book^  and  bring  the  paper  for  oar.Bignatnre,  then  t^ 
take  it  into  one  office,  and  receive  a  ticket  m  exchange,  and  then  he  has 
to  go  to  another  office  to  receive  the  money* 

It  probably  costs  28,  6d,  to  recover  2d,  of  overcharge,  or  mnch  more, 
taking  value  of  time  into  account  The  book-keeping  for  these  small  sums 
is  just  as  much  as  for  a  large  amount  The  present  system  may  give 
opportunities  for  petty  pilfering,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  Customs 
charges  of  entry.  All  the  clerks,  porters,  and  carmen  were  compelled  to 
have  a  few  shillings  in  their  pockets  to  meet  those  charges,  and  this  money 
frequently  went  in  a  screw  of  tobacco,  or  at  the  pastry-cook's.  Mr.  Chambers 
did  not  complain  of  the  Is,  6d,  stamp  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  money 
which  it  involves,  but  it  leads  to  continual  difficulties ;  and  instead  of  being 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  I5.  6d.  only,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  veiy  serious 
tax.  The  desire  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  to  give  every  facility  to 
trade,  but  this  tax  operates  quite  the  other  way.  Suppose  orders  for  goods 
are  received  from  different  correspondents  in  the  West  Indies,  and  they 
were  executed  by  one  ship,  there  would  be  100  stamps,  which  would  be 
7Z.  10«. ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  several  correspondents,  part  would 
be  sent  by  one  ship  and  part  by  another,  there  being,  perhaps,  five  ships  in 
the  whole ;  so  that  you  would  have  to  multiply  by  five  times.  But  the 
order  may  require  that  the  goods  should  be  got  from  ten  tradespeople ;  and 
although  an  entry  might  be  open  at  the  docks  and  the  goods  be  added  as 
they  are  sent  down,  yet  the  trouble  and  time  lost  in  finding  out  the 
searcher,  and  making  the  endorsement  for  such  a  lot  of  goods  sent  down  by 
those  10  tradespeople,  would  be  much  greater  than  making  out  a  separate 
entry ;  so  that,  taking  the  100  orders  from  the  10  different  tradespeople,  if 
we  aivide  them  into  five  ships,  the  tax  would  be  372. 10«.,  instead  of  72.  10<. 
That  is  the  working  of  it,  putting  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  happens  to  a  very 
great  extent  Mr.  Chambers  was  qaite  satisfied  that  he  was  within  bounos 
when  he  said  that  we  pay  the  tax  10  times  over,  and  that  it  would  cause  us 

freater  expense  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  saving  it  Besides 
eing  an  inconvenience,  it  may  really  be  an  onerous  tax  in  a  money  point  of 
view,  and  might  also  cause  considerable  delay  in  the  detention  of  a  ship.  It 
has  often  occurred  than  an  entry  has  been  down  at  the  docks  with  probably 
three  different  marks  of  the  same  consignee.  A  question  has  been  raised: 
**  There  are  different  marks ;  there  ought  to  be  another  stamp,"  and  rather 
than  have  any  delay,  the  clerk  would  put  on  another  stamp,  and  have  the 
thing  done,  in  that  way  we  pay,  in  order  to  save  inconvenience  and  delay, 
very  much  more  than  the  proper  number  of  1^.  6d,  stamps. 

In  London  there  are  many  parties  employed  in  shippmg  goods  only  for 
small  mercantile  houses.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  those  parties 
charging  each  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  ship  goods  with  a  greater 
number  of  la.  6d,  stamps  than  they  put  on  the  shipping  bill,  in  passing  the 
goods  through  the  Custom-house.  No  doubt  that  opens  a  considerable  door 
for  evasion  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  this  U.  6d.  stamp.  But  still  the 
merchant  would  pay  the  Is.  6dL  stamp,  although  the  revenue  in  that  case 
would  not  get  the  money. 

Mr.  T.  Berries,  merchant  and  shipbroker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  said, 
the  Is.  6d.  tax  on  shipping  bills  acts  most  oppressively  on  small  lots  of 
goods ;  for  instance,  on  five  casks  of  porter,  the  6d.  stamp  on  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  Is.  6d.  stamp  on  the  bill  of  lading,  and  a  penny  bill  stamps 
amounted  5}  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  porter ;  and  on  some  Olauber 
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salts  to  9^  per  oent ;  on  hoops  and  nails  to  four  per  cent  In  some  cases 
the  onerous  nature  of  the  tax  on  small  shipments  is  quite  prohibitory.  If  it 
does  not  exclude  that  small  branch  of  commerce  winch  had  obtained  prior 
to  1860,  it  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  cany  it  on.  A  merchant  at 
Hamburg  or  Holland  will  buy  a  whole  cargo  of  soda^  on  which  he  pays  a 
yery  small  commission,  because  it  is  a  very  large  parcel,  and  he  will  retail 
that,  and  undersell  us  at  a  small  commission,  in  that  way  lessening  the 
profit  of  the  merchant  in  this  country;  transferring  the  profit  from  the 
merchant  here  into  the  pocket  of  the  Hamburg  merchant  by  the  division  of 
the  shipment  into  small  quantities.  Mr.  Berries  had  no  doubt  the  Is.  6d, 
stamp  is  evaded  systematically,  and  to  that  extent  the  honest  trader  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  By  putting  whole  cargoes  in  one  bill  of  lading,  that  may  be 
done ;  it  is  possible.  He  found  that  very  great  labour  and  an  enormous 
deal  of  writing  is  imposed  by  the  stamp  on  exports,  and  that  the  tax  is 
objectionable  altogether  as  being  sometimes  costly  and  obstructive  to 
business  in  the  port  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Samuel  rrice  Edwards,  collector  of  customs,  Liverpool,  had  manv 
complaints  from  merchants  in  Liverpool  of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  which 
those  petty  charges  on  exports  ana  imports  caused  them ;  there  is  a  very 
considerably  increased  trouble,  because  the  unit  of  entiy  is  an  additional 
labour.  The  bills  of  lading  stamp  operates  unevenly.  Here  you  have  only 
one  Is.  6d.  stamp  for  a  shipment  of  32,8242.,  and  it  would  have  been  the 
same  for  a  hat-box.  The  manifests  are  much  longer  than  they  were  formerly, 
giving  a  great  deal  of  additional  trouble  to  the  shipping  agent. 

Mr.  Thos*  Porter  Jose,  merchant,  Bristol,  said  that  tobacco  is  weighed 
by  the  hundredweight;  but  the  quantity  taken  as  the  unit  of  entry  is 
240  lbs.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  divide  a  hogshead  into  units  of  entry ;  it 
may  be  five,  or  six,  or  seven,  or  5^,  or  5f ;  therefore  the  payments  are 
made  by  guess,  Evolving  either  an  under-payment  or  over-pa3nnent  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  calculation  has  to  J>e  made  which  will  enable  you  to 
recover  from  the  Customs,  or  the  Customs  to  recover  from  you,  involving, 
besides  the  time  and  trouble,  the  risks  of  error.  The  Is.  6d  stamp  on  bills 
of  lading  appears  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  and  vexatious  charge,  even  from 
its  very  highness.  Mr.  Jose  would  rather  pay  the  monev  than  affix  stamps, 
which  are  sometimes  required  in  large  numbers,  and  of  different  amounts. 
He  has  seen  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  stamps  merely  to  pay  the 
units  of  entry,  and  every  stamp  has  to  be  obliterated  by  the  Customs,  which 
involves  a  sreat  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  The  general  feeling  in 
Bristol  is,  £at  these  charges  are  very  vexatious,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  a 
charge  is  made,  it  should  be  in  money,  and  not  in  stamps ;  and  especially 
that  they  should  be  laid,  not  upon  articles  paying  high  rates  of  duty,  but  on 
articles  exempt  from  duty.  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  duty-free  goods 
should  pay  something  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistical  information, 
but  )[iot  an  article  which  pays  so  heavily  as  tobacco,  and  which  furnishes 
abundantlv  enough  revenue  itself  for  statistical  information. 

Mr.  Cnarles  Morgan  Norwood,  Hull,  president  of  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  London,  said  that  the  system  in  units  of  entry 
is  objected  to  very  strongly  indeed  at  Hull ;  it  is  considered  quite  a  retro- 
grade movement  Tiie  abolition  of  petty  duties  on  imports  was  hailed  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  we  find  that  tnis  is  practically  a  recurrence  to  the  old 
system,  because  every  article  is  now  subjected  to  an  import  tax,  which 
causes  considerable  trouble  to  the  merchants,  every  payment  being  made  in 
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stamps.  The  duty  on  linseed  was  abolished,  but  the  nnit  of  entry  amonnts 
to  the  same  as  the  old  duty.  Mr.  Norwood  thinks  the  Is.  6d.  stamp  on  exports 
a  very  vexatious  and  very  inconvenient  tax.  On  a  small  parcel  of  goods  the 
freight  was  3^. ;  the  stamps  on  the  bills  of  lading  were  three,  of  6(L  each, 
and  the  Is.  6d.  stamp,  making  a  tax  of  equal  amount  to  the  freight 

Mr.  George  Dunlop,  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Southampton,  said  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  facilities  which  the  Customs' 
department  afford  to  the  merchants  in  Southampton,  the  unit  of  entry  is 
found  exceedingly  annoying,  obstructive,  and  vexatious  in  operation. 
The  Is.  6d.  tax  on  exports  entails  very  arduous  work  in  respect  of 
Southampton  being  a  steam  port ;  steamers  loading  in  48  hours  one  way 
have  200  or  300  sets  of  bills  of  lading,  of  which  the  clerks  must  prepare 
extra  copies  with  those  voluminous  details  for  the  Customs ;  whereas  the 
same  information  with. respect  to  free  goods  was  formerly  given  in  an  equally 
accurate  manner,  and  in  a  simple  form,  on  the  shipping  bill,  instead  of  a 
copy  of  such  bill  of  lading  being  required.  The  charge  of  Is.  6<i  presses 
heavily  upon  shipments  of  small  value,  and  witness  believes  that  it  is  very 
often  evaded  on  small  shipments.  The  tax  of  Is.  6d.  is  a  very  heavy 
charge  upon  the  great  number  of  small  shipments  from  Southampton  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  France,  as  also  to  the  W  est  Indies.  Mr.  Dunlop  would 
say  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  detect  evasion,  refer- 
ring not  only  to  the  trade  with  the  Channel  Islands,  but  also  to  France,  the 
West  Indies,  and  BraziL 

Mr.  W.  Oakes,  customs'  officer,  has  been  chiefly  employed,  during^  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  at  Fresh  Wharf,  examining  French  goods  princi- 
pally. Has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  petty  charges  system  in 
full  operation.  In  some  instances  the  feeling  of  the  public  is  as  strong 
against  the  system  as  ever  it  was ;  they  sometimes  complain  when  extra 
stamps  are  required  on  account  of  incorrect  entries.  M^chants  certainly 
complain  of  the  operation  of  them ;  not  so  much  of  the  amotmt  of  the  tax, 
as  the  inconvenience  of  getting  the  stamps  affixed  to  the  warrants. 

Mr.  J.  Ewart  stated  that  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
come  to  the  following  resolutions: — 1.  ^* Delay  is  caused  in  the  preparation 
and  passing  of  entries  by  the  calculations  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
charges.  2.  The  payment  of  those  charges  requires  the  passing,  in  most 
instances,  of  two  sets  of  entries,  prime  and  post,  instead  of  one,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  when  import  duties  were  levied.  3.  Extra  labour  is  thus 
given  to  the  merchant  in  preparing  the  entries,  and  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  trade  through  the  delay  caused  by  the  Custom-house.  4.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  merchants  to  keep  a  stock  of  stamps  in  office,  which  naturally  affords 
a  temptation  for  fraud  by  clerks.  5.  Statistics,  equally  correct,  could  be 
obtained  by  a  single  entry,  or  by  the  final  report  of  the  ship.  6.  The 
charges  are  unequal  as  regards  the  relative  values  of  goods;  for  instance, 
black  beer,  valne  2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  pays  Id.  per  10  gallons;  while  brandy, 
value  iOs.  per  gallon,  pays  Id.  per  20  gallons;  barwood,  value  32.  lOs.  per 
ton,  pays  Id.  per  10  cwt ;  while  camwood,  value  16L  per  ton,  pays  Id.  per 
10  cwt ;  and  valonia,  value  ITL  IOs.  per  ton,  pays  Id.  per  4  cwt.  7.  They 
frequently  give  rise  to  disputes  between  buyer  and  seller.  8.  Trouble  and 
delay  of  counting  some  articles,  such  as  teaisles,  canes,  cocoa-nuts,  &C.'' 
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Heport  of  the  Fishery  Commiasionersy  Irehndyfor  the  Tear  1801. 

Althouqh  the  number  of  engines  used  for  the  capture  of  salmon  has 
considerably  increased  of  late  years,  yet  by  the  returns  received  as  to  the 
state  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  each  district,  it  would  appear  that,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  the  fishing  of  the  past  has  not  been  so  productive  as  that 
of  the  former  year.  In  our  last  report  we  alluded  to  this  subject,  believing 
that  the  high  price  to  which  salmon  had  attained  in  the  market  was 
producing  an  improvident  desire  for  over-capture,  which  would  eventually 
prove  injurious  to  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  country ;  and  that,  to  counter- 
act this  tendency,  it  was  desirable  to  curtail,  as  &r  as  consistent  with  the 
true  interests  of  the  public,  the  open  season,  and  to  enforce  its  strict  observ- 
ance. Acting  on  this  opinion,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
open  season  in  one  district  in  Ireland  (Limerick  district)  to  the  6  th  July  for 
fixed,  and  to  the  20th  July  for  draft  or  moveable  engines.  This  decision 
was  come  to  after  holding  several  public  meetings,  at  which  a  variety  of 
sworn  evidence  was  taken,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  went  to  prove  that 
the  main  river  in  the  district  was  overfished. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  proprietors  of  the  fixed  engines  used  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon  were  amongst  the  principal  persons  advocating  the 
curtailment  of  the  season,  feeling  that  while  the  engines  for  capture  were 
early  increasing  in  number  and  extent,  it  would  eventually  be  to  their  own 
OSS  if  they  were  permitted  to  continue  fishing  as  heretofore  to  the  12th 
August 

In  the  last  report  of  the  inspecting  commissioners  it  was  stated  that  the 
proprietors  of  tne  Lax  Weir,  situated  in  this  river,  had  appealed  to  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  against  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners, which  directed  the  substitution  of  a  new  &ee  gap  for  tlie  then 
existing  one.  Since  that  time  the  judges  have  afiirmed  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  new  gap  has  been  opened. 

With  regard  to  the  weirs  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Blackwater  and 
Bride,  and  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow,  also  referred  to  in  the  last  report  of  the 
inspecting  commissioners,  we  have  to  state  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  as  their  lordships  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  abate  these  weirs  as  nuisances  if  they  are 
injurious  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  while  we  hoped  that,  as  their 
lordships  were  the  conservators  of  the  tidal  navigations  of  these  kingdoms, 
they  would  have  exercised  the  powers  vested  in  them,  and  cause  the 
removal  of  these  engines,  the  more  particularly  as  reports  on  their  injurious 
efiects  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  were  made  by  one  of  their  lordships' 
officers  several  years  ago. 

Acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  we  have 
caused  informations  to  be  sworn  against  the  owners  of  several  head  weirs  in 
these  estuaries,  and  the  trials,  it  is  expected,  will  come  on  at  the  next 
summer  assizes,  when  we  hope  the  legality  or  illegality  of  these  engines  in 
the  locality  above  mentioned  will  be  finally  settled. 

In  former  reports  we  referred  to  this  subject,  and  stated  our  belief  that 
there  were  many  places  in  this  country  where  weirs  had  been  erected, 
which,  on  investigation,  would  be  found  to  be  illegal,  and  expressed  our 
inability  under  the  present  laws  to  interfere  unless  a  complaint  in  writing 
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"was  made  to  us.  We  still  continue  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  to  repeat 
our  suggestions  that  a  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  Irish  fishery 
Acts  i^  mnch  required  by  the  country  in  general,  in  order  to  correct  some 
defects  of  the  present  laws,  and  to  maJce  them  more  effective  than  at  present, 
scattered  as  they  are  over  six  Acts,  occupying  258  sections,  many  of  which 
are  contradictory  and  couched  in  ambiguous  terms. 

Should  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  fishery  Acts  be  accom- 
plished during  the  present  session,  we  think  the  question  of  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers,  at  present  unproductive,  by  reason  of  obstructions  which 
prevent  the  ascent  of  the  fish,  and  from  other  causes,  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  detail  in  former  reports,  is  one  deserving  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature. 

With  respect  to  the  sea  fisheries,  there  was  a  most  productive  herring 
fishery  on  the  east  coast  during  the  past  year,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
native  fishermen  have  been  much  benefited,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  it 
has  created  an  energy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Howth  fishermen  to 
compete  wilii  their  English  neighbours,  who  fish  so  successfully  on  that 
coast.  On  other  parts  of  the  coast  the  fishing  has  not  been  so  productive. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  observe  that,  except  in  one  place,  the  past  year  has 
not  been  marked  by  any  conflicts  on  the  part  of  those  who  follow  different 
modes  of  fishing ;  and  we  trust  the  feelings  of  hostility  which  have  been 
occasionally  observed  are  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  impressions  enter- 
tained against  new  and  improved  methods  of  capture  are  gradually  wearing 
away  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  fishermen,  who  too  frequently  draw  the 
inference,  that  when  the  ordinary  fishing  season  happens  to  be  bad,  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  such  engines  as  the  trawl  net  This  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  applications  made  to  this  board  during  the  past  year,  that 
bye-laws  prohibiting  trawling  should  be  rescinded. 

We  abstain  from  offering  any  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  limitation 
or  otherwise  of  trawling,  until  experience  as  to  its  results  has  supplied  data 
on  which  to  found  conclusive  deductions ;  and  we  propose  next  season  to 
institute  a  series  of  experiments,  or  rather,  supervision  of  the  trawl  when 
working,  to  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  its  liability  to  capture  small  and 
unsaleable  fish,  whether  it  destroys  the  spawn  by  disturbing  the  spawning- 
ground,  and  whether  it  should  be  totally  prohibited  within  some  specific 
distance  of  the  shore. 

The  great  leading  desideratum  for  the  improvement  of  our  coast  fisheries 
— the  establishment  of  markets,  by  the  increased  facilities  of  transit  by 
rail  and  steam,  is  steadily  progressing,  and  with  them  we  hope  to  see  our 
fisheries  worked  with  energy,  and  become  more  productive  each  year. 

The  inspecting  commissioner  reported  as  follows : — 

Report  of  Inspecting  Commissioner  for  1861. 

Sea  Fisheries. — The  return  of  fish  trafiic  for  1861,  firom  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway,  exhibits  an  increase  of  more  than  double  the  quantity 
carried  during  the  preceding  year,  or  842  tons  of  fish  compared  with  390 
tons  in  1860.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  this  quantity  not  less  than  743  tons, 
or  more  than  seven-eighths,  came  from  Howth. 

The  great  increase  in  this  favoured  locality  naturally  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  its  causes,  and  a  detail  of  the  particulars  will  readily  explain  why  it  was 
that  a  most  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  produced  these  very 
gratifying  results.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  743  tons  of  fish  consisted  of 
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herrings,  and  the  captors  were  the  united  fleets  of  fishing  vessels  from  Com- 
wally  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  Scotland,  with  occasionally  a  few 
boats  from  Arklow.  The  shoals  of  herrings  on  the  summer  fishery  rarely 
show  upon  our  eastern  coast,  or  in  the  Irish  Sea,  before  the  month  of  June 
or  July ;  but  on  the  27th  of  May  last,  an  enterprising  fisherman  of  Howth, 
named  Murtagh,  the  owner  of  the  smack  Elizabeth^  went  out  to  try  for  the 
herrings,  and  brought  in  about  three-fourths  of  a  hundred,  which  he  sold  for 
ten  shulhigs.  He  continued  to  fish  with  increased  success  for  some  nights, 
and  the  news  was  conveyed  to  our  Cornish  and  Manx  friends,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June  the  first  Penzance  boat  arrived,  and  was  followed  quickly  by 
others  from  the  same  quarter,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  Scotland, 
forming,  on  the  1 1th  July,  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  300  vessels,  well  equipped, 
well  founds  and  well  provided  with  provisions  and  money.  The  average 
value  of  these  boats  may  be  fairly  set  down  at  3002.,  or,  for  the  whole 
90,000/.  They  were  as  usual,  attended  by  thirty-five  large  smacks  from 
Skerries  and  Balbriggan,  fully  worth  400Z.  each,  or  14,000/.  The  take  of 
herrings  on  that  day  was  rather  under  an  average,  amounting  in  the  wholQ 
to  1,146  maze,  worth,  on  that  day,  26«.  per  maze,  or  1,489Z.  The  quantity  of 
herrings  conveyed  by  the  railway  did  not  constitute  one- fourth  of  the  cap- 
ture of  that  prosperous  season,  which  continued,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, till  the  first  week  in  November,  bringing  in  the  winter  herring 
season. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  smack  Goldseeker,  of  Kingstown,  literally 
overloaded  with  fish,  having  nearly  100  maze  on  board,  foundered  in  a  gale 
of  wind  outside  Howth  harbour ;  six  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  and  two 
saved. .  More  than  one-half  of  the  fish  taken  was  sent  over  to  Liverpool, 
having  either  been  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  smacks,  or  by  dealers 
who  came  over.  A  considerable  quantitv"  was  cured  on  the  open  pier  when 
the  weather  permitted ;  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  fish  was  brought  up  to 
Dublin  by  carts,  where  it  was  generally  sold  fresh,  and  in  many  cases 
distributed  through  the  interior  of  the  country  by  the  several  trains. 

In  short,  the  season  was  prosperous  to  a  most  unexampled  extent ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  the  captors  were  what  is  generally  called 
strangers,  this  country  did  not  to  a  considerable  extent  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  this  providential  infiux  of  wealth. 

Oyster  Fisheries. — The  increasing  demand  for  oysters  seems  to  have 
roused  parties  to  exertion  in  localities  favourable  for  increasing  the  stock 
either  by  the  formation  of  artificial  beds,  or  by  the  prevention  of  improvi- 
dent fishing. 

The  Coast  Guard  officer  of  the  Ballyheigue  division,  tells  us  that  the 
oyster  fishery  of  Tralee  Bay  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  bye-law 
of  28th  September^  1860;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
oyster  fishery  of  Cork  Harbour  has  also  improved  since  the  bye-law  of  1852. 
A  similar  regulation  for  the  coast  of  Wexford,  south  of  the  Raven-point, 
and  several  licences  have  been  granted  for  planting  artificial  beds. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries, — In  Dublin  the  produce  was  little  more  than  the 
half  of  1860.  The  accounts  given  from  Waterford  and  Lismore  are 
cheering.  The  fishery  has  been  more  productive,  and  the  prospects  are 
highly  favourable.  In  Coik,  Skibbereen,  Bantry,  Eenmare,  and  Killamey, 
much  improvement  and  good  prospects.  In  Limerick,  more  productive  m 
the  tideway,  but  less  in  the  fresh  water,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  for 
angling.     In  Galway,  greatly  improved,  and  a  prospect  of  an  increase  of  25 
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per  cent  in  the  coming  year.  In  Ballinakill^  Ban^or^  and  Bellinaf  no  im-» 
provement  Sligo  much  improved,  and  a  eign  of  getting  better.  Bally-* 
shannon,  good  prospects.  From  Letterkenny  no  return.  Londonderry  not 
good,  decrease  in  take  of  fish,  and  no  sign  of  being  better.  Coleraine  very 
nourishing,  and  further  improvement  expected.  Ballycastle  not  ver^  good; 
no  sign  of  improvement.  Drogheda  unsatisfactory,  and,  from  the  mcrease 
of  bag-nets,  no  prospect  of  improvement  It  is  rather  odd  that  in  the 
Drogheda  district  we  find  the  bag-nets  in  1858,  10 ;  1859,  10 ;  1860,  13  ; 
1861,  14.  This  shows  no  extraordinary  increase.  A  gratifying  statement^ 
from  which  there  is  only  one  dissentient  district  inspector,  is  that  there  is 
a  general  diminution  in  the  number  of  offences  against  the  fishery  laws ;  ia 
Lismore  district  only  have  they  increased,  ^^in  consequence  of  the  fish 
having  come  far  up  the  rivers  with  heavy  floods." 

But  we  have  also  received  applications  from  several  districts,  widi 
memorials  addressed  to  the  Government,  praying  the  abatement  of  fixed 
engines.  This  subject  being  now  under  consideration,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  refer  to  the  financial  branch  of  the  subject 

The  prosperity  and  general  improvement  of  the  salmon  fisheries  must 
depend  mainly  on  protection.  Without  funds  this  cannot  be  had.  The 
produce  of  licences  for  the  last  four  years  was — 1858,  5,0552.  17«.  lOd; 
1859,  5,337t  17«.  lOA;  1860,  5,288i  9«.  6rf.;  1861,  5,32U  7«.  The 
rods,  cross-lines,  and  fixed  nets,  for  three  years  were — 1859 :  rods,  1,498 ; 
cross-lines,  282 ;  bag^nets,  238 ;  fly-nets,  17  ;  stake,  81 ;  head,  50.  1860: 
rods,  1,669;  cross-Tines,  271;  bag-nets,  240;  fly-nets,  29;  stake,  81; 
head,  47.  1861:  rods,  1,758;  cross-lines,  265;  bag-nets,  255;  fly-nets, 
24;  stake,  80;  head,  50.  Of  the  gross  revenue  for  1861,  amounting  to 
5,321^  7«.,  there  was  produced  by  fixed  engines,  2^233^  16«.  8d  ;  leaving 
the  amount  produced  by  rods,  lines,  and  various  other  engines  not  fixed, 
3,0872.  10a.  4c2.  The  net  increase  of  revenue  this  year  was  342.  17«.  6(L 
The  railway  returns  of  traffic  exhibit,  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  judge,  a 
diminished  quantity  of  salmon.  The  quantity  by  the  Great  Western  being 
this  year  157  tons,  against  212  tons  in  1860,  showing  a  decrease  of  55  tons, 
while  there  is  an  increase  of  43  tons  in  the  coarser  sea  fish.  By  the  Mid* 
laud  Great  Western  the  quantity  of  salmon  is  12  tons  12  cwts.  2  qr&, 
against  14  tons  16  cwts.  last  year.  By  the  Drogheda  trains  there  is  a 
general  increase ;  but  they  have  mixed  up  all  descriptions  together.  The 
total  quantity  in  1861  was  842  tons,  against  390  tons  in  I860.  The  traific 
by  these  trains  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  suj^ly.  Nearly 
all  the  southern  fish  is  sent  off  directly  vid  Cork  and  Bristol,  and  a  large 
quantity,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  and  northern  fish,  is  sent  either 
by  smacks  or  by  steamers  direct ;  so  that,  in  truth,  we  have  no  means  of 
coming  to  anything  like  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  gross  quantity 
exported  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  vast  quantity  even  of  what  comes 
to  Dublin,  after  having  been  exhibited  at  the  several  fishmongers,  goes  off 
by  the  evening  steamers,  tempted  by  the  very  high  prices  which  have 
prevailed  through  the  season. 

That  our  salmon  fisheries  have  greatly  improved,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and,  in  our  present  state  of  transition,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Legislature, 
in  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  our  laws,  will  regard  impartially  the 
general  good  of  the  country. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE  DUTIES. 

A  Return  '*  of  Custom  House  Duties  Repealed  during  tlie  Ten  Years  from 
1852  to  1862,  the  Produce  of  each  of  which,  during  tJte  Year  preceding  its 
Repealy  exceeded  10,000/. ;  specifying  the  Receipt  from  each  such  Duty 
during  the  last  Year  of,  its  Collection,  distinguishing  such  as  were  repealed 
in  aC'Cordance  with  the  Provisions  of  the  Treaty  with  France,^^  (Lord  John 
Manners.)  10th  July,  1862.  (420.) 

1852,  none;  1853,  seeds,  clover,  25,083/. ;  1854  to  1859,  none;  1860, 
batter,  104,321/.;  cheese,  49,395/ ;  eggs,  24,721/.;  *flowers,  artificial, 
19,138/.;  *leather  manufactures,  73,719/. ;  *musical  instruments,  12,276/.; 
natmegs,  13,026/. ;  nuts,  small,  and  walnuts,  14,329/. ;  *oiIs,  chemical, 
essential,  or  perfumed,  11,498/.;  oranges  and  lemons,  35,656/. ;  platting 
for  hats  or  bonnets,  14,385/. ;  rice,  25,060/. ;  *silk  manufactures,  307,244/. ; 
tallow,  74,942/.;  *watches,  16,242/.;  1861,  none;  aggregate  annual 
receipt  on  articles  individually  yielding  10,000/.  and  upwards  to  the  Customs 
revenue,  the  duties  on  which  were  repealed  in  the  ten  years  from  1852  to 
1861  inclusive,  821,035/, 


INCOME  TAX. 

A  Return  "  of  every  Income  Tax  Act  from  the  Year  1798  to  the  present  time> 
distinguishing  respectively  the  various  Rates,  Exemptions,  Annual  Produce% 
and  dates  of  eachJ"    (19  March,  1862,  Mr.  Alcock.     346.) 

Thb  38  Geo.  IIL  c.  16,  12th  January,  1798,  imposed  additional  rates 
upon  every  person  within  either  of  the  following  classes : — 

1st  Upon  every  person  assessed  to  any  of  the  duties  payable  on  male 
servants,  carriages,  or  horses,  kept  for  riding  or  drawing  such  carriages, 
where  the  assessment  on  such  person  for  such  duties  was — under  25/.,  a 
sum  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  so  assessed ;  25/.  and  under  30/.,  three 
times  and  a  half;  'ML  and  under  40/.,  four  times;  40/.  and  under  50/., 
four  times  and  a  half;  50/.  and  upwards,  five  times.  But  no  physician, 
surgeon,  apothecary,  or  midwife  was  to  be  assessed  at  more  than  a  single 
rate  in  addition  to  the  sum  assessed  for  a  carriage  and  two  horses,  where 
one  carriage  and  two  horses  only  were  kept ;  no  academician  or  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  keeping  one  servant  only,  was  to  be  charged  to 
more  than  a  single  rate ;  no  person  assessed  to  the  duties  on  horses,  granted 
by  the  36  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  and  37  Geo.  III.  c.  106,  was  charged  more  than 
twice  the  sum  so  assessed;  no  person  occupying  a  farm  of  less  rent  than 
150/.,  and  making  a  livelihood  solely  thereby,  was  charged  the  additional 
rate  on  more  than  five  such  horses. 

2nd.  Upon  every  person  assessed  to  any  of  the  duties  payable  on  houses, 
windows,  dogs,  and  clocks  or  watches,  where  the  assessment  on  such  person 
for  such  duties  was — 1/.  and  under  2/.,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
sum  so  assessed;  21.  and  under  3/.,  one-half  of  the  sum  so  assessed ;  3/. 
and  under  5/.,  three-fourths  of  the  sum  so  assessed;  5/.  and  under  lU  lOa., 
one  rate  in  addition;  7/.  lOs.  and  under  10/.,  one  rate  and  a  half  in  addi- 
tion; 10/.  and  under  12/.  10^.,  two  rates  in  addition;  12/.  lOs.  and  under 
15/.,  two  rates  and  a  half  in  addition ;  15/.  and  under  20/.,  three  rates  in 

addition ;  20/.  and  under  30/.,  three  rates  and  a  half  in  addition ;  30/.  and 

« 

*  The  dnties  on  the  articles  thus  marked  were  rcpeaUd  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  trea^  with  France. 
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under  402.,  four  rates  in  addition ;  40Z.  and  under  502.,  four  rates  aiid  a 
half  in  addition ;  50L  and  upwards,  five  rates  in  addition.  But  occupiers 
of  lodging-houses  and  shops,  innkeepers  and  schoolmasters.  Royal  Acade- 
micians and  keepers  of  madhouses,  who  were  assessed  to  the  amount  of 
SL  and  under  5L  were  charged  a  duty  equal  only  to  one -tenth  of  the  sum 
so  assessed;  52.  and  under  72.  10«.,  one-fifth;  72.  10«.  and  under  102.,  one- 
fourth;  102.  and  under  122.  10«.,  one-half;  122.  10«.  and  under  152.,  three- 
fourths  ;  152.  and  under  202.,  the  amount,  or  one  rate  in  addition;  202.  and 
under  252.,  one  rate  and  a  quarter;  252.  and  under  302.,  one  rate  and  a 
half;  302.  and  upwards,  two  rates. 

The  several  rates  were  subject  to  the  following  abatements,  where  the 
annual  income  of  the  party  was  proved  to  be — 602.  and  under  652.,  rate  was 
to  be  abated  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  120th  part  of  such  income ;  652.  and 
under  702.,  one  95th  part;  702.  ana  under  752.,  one  70th  part;  752.  and 
under  802.,  one  65th  part;  802.  and  under  852.,  one  60th  part;  852. 
and  under  902.,  one  55th  part;  902.  and  under  952.,  one  50th  part;  952.  and 
under  1002.,  one  40th  part;  1052.  and  under  1102.,  one  38th  part;  1102. 
and  under  1152.,  one  36th  part;  1152.  and  under  1202.  one  34th  part; 
1202.  and  under  1252.,  one  32nd  part;  1252.  and  under  1302.,  one  30th 
part ;  1302.  and  under  1352.,  one  28th  part ;  1352.  and  under  1402.,  one  26th 
part ;  1402.  and  under  1452.,  one  22nd  part ;  1502.  and  under  1 552.,  one  20th 
part;  1552.  and  under  160/.,  one  19th  part;  1602.  and  under  1652.,  one 
18th  part;  1652.  and  under  1702.,  one  17th  part;  1702.  and  under  1752., 
one  16th  part;  1752.  and  under  1802.,  one  15th  part;  1802.  and  under 
1852., one  14th  part;  1852.  and  under  1902.,  one  13th  part;  1902.  and  under 
1952.,  one  12th  part;  1952.  and  under  2002.  one  11th  part;  200il  and 
upwards,  one  10th  part.     102.  per  cent,  was  abated  from  these  duties  to 

1)ersons  having  more  than  four  and  less  than  eight  children  born  in  wed- 
ock,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  152.  per  cent  was  abated  to  per- 
sons having  eight  children  and  not  more  than  nine ;  and  202.  per  cent  was 
abated  to  persons  having  nine  children  or  more.  The  exemptions  were — 
Any  person  occupying  a  farm  of  less  rent  than  702.  per  annum,  and  making 
a  livelihood  solely  thereby,  exempt  from  additional  rate  in  respect  of  horses 
charged  under  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  15,  and  37  Geo.  III.,  c.  106  ;  persons  keep- 
ing tax-carts,  carriages,  and  horses  to  be  let  to  hire,  waiters,  caiTiages  to 
be  let  to  hire,  and  public  stage  carriages  ;  persons  whose  assessments  were 
not  equal  to  12. ;  occupiers  of  lodging-houses  and  shops,  whose  assessments 
were  less  than  32.  The  amount  of  duties  assessed  in  1798  was  1,855,9962. 
The  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  13,  9tli  January,  1799,  in  lieu  of  the  former 
rates  imposed  duties  on  all  incomes  arising  from  property,  professions, 
trades,  and  offices,  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz,  :  —  On  annual 
incomes  of  602.  and  under  652.,  a  duty  of  120th  part  thereof;  652.  and 
under  702.,  one  95th  part;  702.  and  under  752.,  one  70th  part;  752.  and 
under  802.,  one  65th  part;  802.  and  under  S5L,  one  60th  part;  852,  and 
under  902.,  one  55th  part ;  902.  and  under  952.,  one  50th  part ;  952.  and 
under  1002.,  one 40th  part;  1052.  and  imder  1102.,  one  38th  part;  1102. 
and  under  1152.,  one  36th  part;  1152.  and  under  1202.,  one  34th  part; 
1202.  and  under  1252.,  X)ne  32nd  part;  1252.  and  under  130i,  one  30th 
part;  1302.  and  under  1352.,  one  28th  part;  1352.  and  under  1402.,  one 
26th  part;  1402.  and  under  1452.,  one  22nd  part;  1502.  and  under  1552., 
one  20th  part;  1552.  and  under  160t,  one  19th  part;  1602.  and  under  1652., 
one  18th  part;  1652.  and  under  1702.,  one  17th  part;  1702.  and  under  1752L, 
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one  16th  part;  1752.  and  under  180{.9one  15th  part;  180^  and  under  185/L, 
one  14th  part ;  185^  and  under  1901.^  one  13th  part ;  190^  and  under  195Z., 
one  12th  part;  1952.  and  under  2002.,  one  1 1th  part;  2002.  and  upwards, 
one  10th  part  Every  person  having  a  child  or  children  born  in  wedlock, 
and  maintained  principally  bj  such  person,  was  entitled  to  the  respective 
abatements  following,  viz. : — Any  person  whose  income  was  60/L  and  under 
4002,,  62.  per  cent,  for  each  child.  4002.  and  imder  10002.,  42.  per  cent  for 
each  child,  if  any  of  the  children  exceeded  six  years;  32.  per  cent  for  all 
under  six  years.  10002.  and  under  50002.,  32.  per  cent  for  each  child  where 
any  of  the  children  exceeded  six  yeai*s ;  22.  per  cent  where  all  under  that 
age.  50002.  and  upwards,  22.  per  cent  for  each  child  where  any  of  the 
children  exceeded  six  years;  12.  per  cent,  where  all  under  that  age.  The 
exemptions  were — Incomes  under  602.  per  annum ;  the  stock  or  funds  of 
any  friendly  society  established  under  32  Geo.  IIL,  c.  54 ;  corporations,  &c«, 
for  charitable  purposes ;  annual  officer  presiding  over  any  corporation  or 
royal  burgh,  in  respect  of  his  salary. 

The  amount  assessed  was,  in  1799,6,046,6242.;  in  1800,  6,244,4382. ;  and 
in  1801,  5,628,9032.  The  39  Geo.  IIL,  c.  22,  the  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  42,  and 
39  Geo.  III.,  c  11,  s.  2,  were  amending  Acts  not  affecting  the  rates. 

The  amount  assessed  in  1803  was  5,341,9072.,  and  in  1804,  4,111,9242. 
The  amount  assessed  in  1805  was  6,429,5992.  The  amount  assessed  in 
1806  was  12,822,0562.;  in  1807,  11,905,8582.;  in  1808,  13,482,294i ;  in 
1809,  13,631,9222.;  in  1810,  14,453,3202. ;  in  1811,  14,462,7762. ;  in  1812, 
15,488,5462.  The  43  Geo.  IIL.  c.  42,  4th  May,  1802,  repealed  duties 
granted  by  Geo.  IIL,  c.  13. 

The  43  Geo.  IIL,  c  122,  11th  August,  1803,  granted  duties  on  profits 
arising  from  property,  professions,  trades,  and  offices  —  charged  such 
duties  at  their  source — and  classified  them  under  the  several  schedules 
(A.),  (B.),  (C),  (D.),  and  (E.).  Rates  under  schedules  (A.),  (0.),  (D.), 
and  (E.),  Is.  in  the  £.  Under  schedule  (B.),  in  England,  9(2. ;  in  Scotland, 
6^  The  rates  were  subject  to  abatements  in  respect  of  incomes  of  602.  and 
upwards,  and  under  1502.  per  annum,  viz. : — 602.  and  under  702.,  ScL  in 
the  £• ;  702.  and  under  802.,  4d, ;  802.  and  under  902.,  5d. ;  902.  and  under 
1002.,  6A;  1002.  and  under  1102.,  7(2.;  1102.  and  under  1202.,  8(2.;  1202. 
and  under  1302.,  9(2. ;  1302.  and  under  1402.,  10(2. ;  140i  and  under  1502., 
11(2.  Also,  the  uncierstated  allowances  in  respect  of  children  bond  fide 
maintained  by  the  parent,  viz. : — Where  the  income  of  the  parent  amounted 
to  602.  and  was  under  400i,  42.  per  cent  for  every  child  above  two ;  4002. 
and  was  under  10002.,  32.  per  cent ;  10002.  and  was  under  50002.,  2  per 
cent ;  50002.  and  upwards,  12.  per  cent  The  exemptions  were  incomes 
under  602.  Schedule  (A.)  College  or  hall  in  any  university,  and  all 
offices,  gardens,  walks,  and  grounds  for  recreation,  maintained  by  the  funds 
of  such  college  or  hall.  Every  hospital  or  public  school  or  almshouse,  and 
all  offices,  &c.,  maintained  by  the  funds  o^  such  hospital,  or,  &c.  Rents  and 
profits  of  landjB  or  hereditaments  belonging  to  any  hospital  or  almshouse,  so 
far  as  the  same  were  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  Schedule  (C.)  Stock 
of  friendly  societies.  Stock  of  charitable  institutions,  so  far  as  applied  to 
charitable  purposes.  Stock  belonging  to  foreigners  not  residing  in  Great 
Britain.  Stock  in  names  of  Commissioners  for  Reduction  of  National  Debt 
Stock  in  name  of  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  duty  assessed  in  1803  was 
5,341,9072.,  and  in  1804,  4,111,9242. 
The  44  Geo.  IIL,  c.  37, 3rd  May,  1804 ;  44  Geo.  IIL,  c.  82;  44  Geo.  IIL, 
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c.  83, 20th  July,  1804^  were  amending  Acts;  not  aiFecting  rates  or  exemptions* 
The  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  15,  10th  March,  1805,  imposed  an  additional  duty, 
after  the  rate  of  one -fourth  part  of  the  net  amount  of  duty  charged  under 
42  Geo.  3,  c.  122.  Rents  and  profits  of  lands,  tenements^  or  heredi- 
taments, held  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes,  so  far  as  applied  to  such 
purposes.     The  amount  of  duty  assessed  in  1805  was  6,429,599^ 

45  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  5th  June,  1805,  amended  and  consolidated  pro- 
visions of  former  Acts,  without  altering  the  rates  or  exemptions. 

46  Geo.  III.,  c.  65 y  13th  June,  1806,  increased  the  rate  of  dutjr  under 
schedules  (A.),  (C),  (D.),  and  (E.)  to  28.  in  the  pound ;  and  under 
schedule  (B.)  to  Is.  6d.  in  England,  and  1«.  in  Scotland.  Where  profits 
chargeable  arose — 1st.  From  properties  belonging  to  any  ecclesiastical 
person  in  right  of  his  church  or  by  endowment,  and  stipends  of  licensed 
curates.  2nd.  From  the  occupation  of  land.  3rd.  From  trade,  profession, 
employment,  or  vocation  chargeable  under  schedule  (D.)  4th.  From 
any  office  or  employment  chargeable  under  schedule  (E.)  5th.  From  any 
pension  or  stipend  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue,  and  chargeable  under 
schedule  (E.)  6th.  Annuities  for  life  or  for  terms  of  years.  And  if  such 
profits  amounted  to  502.  and  were  less  than  1502.,  the  party  was  entitled  to 
an  allowance,  out  of  the  duties  charged,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  every  20«.  by 
which  the  income  was  proved  less  than  1502.  The  exemptions  were  incomes 
of  502.  per  annum.  Artisans,  labourers,  handicraftsmen,  mechanics,  or  manu- 
facturers. Wages  not  exceeding  in  any  one  week  the  sum  of  30s.  And 
those  granted  by  former  Acts,  under  schedules  (A.)  and  (0.)  were  con- 
tinued. The  amount  of  duty  assessed  in  1806  was  12,822,0562. ;  in  1807, 
11,905,8582;  in  1808,  13,482,2942.;  in  1809,  13,631,9222.;  in  1810, 
14,462,7762.;  in  1811,  14,462,7762.;  in  1812,15,488,5462.;  in  1813, 
15,795,6912. ;  in  1814,  14,188,0372. 

By  tihe  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  55^  12th  May,  1815,  the  rates,  abatements,  and 
exemptions  granted  and  allowed  under  43  Geo.  III.,  c  122,  45  Geo.  III., 
c.  15,  and  46  Geo.  III.,  c.  65,  were  continued  for  one  year.  The  amount 
assessed  in  1815  was  15,642,3382. 

The  5  and  6  Vict  c.  35,  22nd  Jime,  1842,  re-imposed  the  duties  on  profits 
arising  from  propertv,  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  for  three  years  from 
5th  April,  1842.  ifnder  schedules  (A.),  (C),  (D.)  and  (E.),  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  in  the  pound.  Under  schedule  (B.) — In  England,  at  the  rate  of  3^^.  in 
the  pound ;  in  Scotland,  at  the  rate  of  2  Je2.  in  the  pound.  The  exemptions 
were  all  incomes  under  1502.  per  annum.  Under  schedule  (A.)— Any 
college  or  hall  in  any  of  the  universities,  in  respect  of  the  public  buildings 
and  offices  not  occupied  by  any  individual  member,  or  by  any  person 
paying  rent;  and  for  repairs  of  same,  and  maintenance  of  gardens,  walks, 
and  grounds.  The  like,  in  favour  of  every  hospital,  or  public  school ;  or 
almshouse,  literary  or  scientific  institution  building,  the  property  of,  and  used 
solely  as,  where  no  payment  is  made  for  any  instruction.  Rents  of  land, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  any  hospital,  public  school,  or 
almshouse,  or  vested  in  trustees  for  charitable  purposes,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  so  applied.  Under  schedule  (C.) — Stock  of  fnendly  societies,  savings 
banks,  charitable  institutions,  in  name  of  treasury  or  commissioners  for 
national  debt,  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  or  to  any  accredited  minister 
of  any  foreign  State  resident  in  Great  Britain.  Under  schedule  (D.) — 
Charitable  institutions  in  respect  of  interest  The  amount  assessed  in 
1842  was  5,608,5482. ;  in  1843,  5,504,157/. ;  and,  in  1844,  5,476,49721 
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The  8  Vict  c  4.,  5th  April,  1845 ;  11  Vict.  c.  8,  13th  April,  1848  ; 
14  Vict,  c  12,  5th  Jane,  1851 ;  15  Vict  c.  20,  28th  May,  1852— con- 
tinued the  duties  until  5th  April  1853,  at  the  rates  and  with  the  exemptions 
provided  hy  5  &  6  Vict  c  35.  The  amount  assessed  in  1845  was 
5,711,224Z. ;  in  1846,  5,791,067;  in  1847, 5,834,7 95Z.;  in  1848, 5,7 93,543i.; 
in  1849,  5,729,577Z.;  in  1850,  5,754,447Z.;  in  1851,  5,845,719;  and,  in 
1852,  5,869,826i 

The  16  and  1 7  Vict  c.  34, 28th  June,  1853,  imposed  duties  under  schedules 
(A.),  (C.\  (D.)  and  (E.) :— For  two  years  from  5th  April,  1853,  7d.  in  the 
pound.  For  two  years  from  5th  Apnl,  1855,  6cL  in  the  pound.  For  three 
years  from  5th  April,  1857, 5d.  in  the  poiuid.  Under  schedule  (B.): — For 
first-mentioned  term,  in  England,  3Jd  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  2^(f.  For 
second-mentioned  term,  in  England,  3cL ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  2^d. 
For  third-mentioned  term,  in  England,  2^d. ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Ifcf. 
In  respect  of  incomes  of  1002.  or  upwards,  and  under  150^,  rates  to  be  abated 
to  5d.  in  the  pound.  The  exemptions  were  all  incomes  under  friendly 
societies  in  respect  of  interest  or  other  profits  chargeable  under  schedule  (D.) ; 
and  the  exemption  granted  by  5  and  6  Vict  c.  35,  under  schedules  (A.), 
(C.)  and  (D.)  continued.     The  amount  assessed  in  1853  was  7,133,039^ 

Thh  17  Vict  c.  10,  12th  May,  1854,  imposed  additional  rates  for  1854, 
amounting  to  one  moiety  of  duties  charged  by  16  and  17  Vict  c  34. 

The  17  Vict  c  24,  16th  June,  1854,  granted  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
for  the  year  1854,  under  16  and  17  Vict  c.  24,  and  17  Vict  c  10,  a 
rate  of  1«.  2(2.  in  the  pound.  All  reliefs  and  abatements  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  increased  rate  of  duty.  The  amount  assessed  in  1854  was 
14,358,0902. 

The  18  Vict  c.  20,  25th  May,  1855,  granted  additional  rate  of  2d.  in 
the  pound,  making  together  a  rate  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  to  be  raised 
annually  during  the  war,  and  Until  6th  April  after  tne  expiration  of  one 
year  from  a  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  All  relief,  &c.,  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  increased  rate.  The  amount  assessed  in  1855  was  16,545,5082. ; 
and  in  1856,  16,915,3322. 

The  20  Vict  c.  6,  2l8t  March,  1857,  reduced  to  7d.  in  the  pound  for 
year  ended  5th  April,  1858.  The  amount  assessed  in  1857  was  7,905,5252. ; 
and  in  1858,  5,758,9052. 

The  22  and  23  Vict  c  18, 13th  Au^st,  1859,  granted  for  the  year  ended 
5th  April,  I860:— Under  schedules  (A.),(C.),  (D.)  and  (K),  4A,  in  addi- 
tion to  rate  payable  under  16  and  17  Vict  c.  34,  making  a  total  of  9(2.  in 
the  pound.  Under  schedule  (B.): — 2<L  in  England,  total  4^d;  l^d.  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  total  S^d.  All  reliefs  and  abatements  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  increased  duty.  The  amount  assessed  in  1859  was 
10,424,8972, 

The  23  Vict.  c.  14, 3rd  April,  1860,  granted  for  the  year  ended  5th  April, 
1861  :— Under  schedules  (A.),  (C),  (D.)  and  fE.),  lOd.  in  the  pound. 
Under  schedule  (B.) : — In  England,  5d. ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, 3^(2.  In  respect  of  incomes  of  1002.  and  under  1502.,  rates  to  be 
abated  to  7d.  in  the  pound.   The  amount  assessed  in  1860  was  11,594,0022. 

The  24  Vict  c.  20,  12th  June,  1861,  granted  for  the  year  ended  6th 
April,  1862 : — Under  schedules  (A.),  (C),  (D.)  and  (E.),  9d.  in  the  pound. 
Under  schednle  (B.) : — In  England,  4^(2. ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, 3(2.  In  respect  of  incomes  of  1002,  and  under  1502.,  rates  to  be 
abated  to  6d.  in  the  pound* 
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INCOME  TAX 

Returns  ahotoing,  under  varioiu  heads^  1.  The  Amounts  of  Income  Tax 
charged  for  the  year  1860-61 ;  2.  The  Annual  Values  on  which  the  Tax  was 
charged ;  3.  The  Abatements  before  Assessment  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Income  Tax  Committee  in  1861 ;  4.  The  Values  which  xcould  be 
chargeable  after  proposed  Abatements ;  5.  The  Rate  of  Tax  an  the 
Aggregate  abated  Value  which  would  produce  the  original  amount  of  Tax  ; 
6.  The  Amount  of  Tax  which  would  be  chargeable  under  each  head  at  the 
increased  Rate  of  Tax;  and  7.  The  Rate  of  Tax  on  Original  Values 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Charge  on  the  New  Assessments.  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  17th  June,  1862.     (397.) 


1. 

S. 

S. 

4. 

6. 

6. 
Rate  of  Tax 

• 

Amomits 

6f 

Annual  Valaee 

Valnes  which 

wonldbe 

chargeable  after 

sach 

Abatements. 

AmooBtof 
Tax 

on  original 
Value 

D 

Tax  charged 
for  the 

on  which 
the  Tax  was 

Proposed 

chargeable 
at 

eqniTalent 
to  the 

ra 

Year 

chargeable. 

Abatements. 

faicrea«ed 

charge  on 

1860-61. 

Bate  of  Tax. 

New 

AeseiimeDt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

LandB,flsherief,  titheB, 

(A.) 

2,048,606 

49,338,237 

One-twelfth 

45,226,718 

2,308,446 

11-22 

manon,  &c. 

J:  U169     •••              •••               ••• 

(A.) 

9317 

223,611 

All 

— 

— 

— 

Hoaset          

2,281,582 

54,931,970 

One-sixth 

45,776,642 

2,336,516 

10*20 

Mines  and  ironworks . 

(A.) 
(A.) 

278,556 

6.685,366 

15  per  cent. 

5,682,562 

290,047 

10-41 

Qoarries        

19,262 

462,302 

10  per  cent. 

416.072 

21,236 

1102 

Gas,    railway,    canal, 

(A.) 

834,958 

20,039,011 

— 

20,039,01 1 

1,022,823 

12-25 

and  other  property. 

Public  dividends      ...  (C.) 

1,145,035 

27,480,840 

— 

27,480,840 

1,402.667 

12-25 

Hereditary    pensions, ;(  £.) 

1806 

43,360 

— 

43,360 

2,213 

12-25 

Consolidated  Fund . 

Farms ...        •  • .        ... 

(B.) 

1 

637,558 

(  (Profits)  ) 
\  15,531,719 ) 

One-third 

1  (Profits)  1 
( 10,354.480 ) 

628,509 

8*16 

Trades  and  profes8ions'(D.) 

3,613,907 

89,605,522 

One-third 

59,737.015 

3,049,076 

816 

Offices,   salaries,    andXE.) 

756,644 

19,407,352 

One- third 

12,938,235 

660,388 

6-16 

superannuations 

11,627,231 

283,749,290 

227,694,935 

11,621,921 

— 

The  rate  of  tax  which  on  the  aggregate  abated  yalue  would  produce  the  original  amount  of 
tax  is  1<.  Q\d,  in  the  pound. 

Note, — The  << Annual  Values  chargeable"  under  schedule  (A.)  are,  to  a  slight  extent, 
estimated,  as  the  returns  from  Ireland  do  not  distinguish  the  property  assessed  under  each 
head  of  assessment  In  that  schedule. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Population. — The  estimated  male  population  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
30th  June,  1861,  was  11,233,972,  and  the  female  population,  11,946,853; 
total  23,180,825.  The  number  of  living  births  in  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1861,  was  males,  410,592;  females,  392,068;  total,  802,660. 
The  number  of  deaths,  males,  253,422  ;  females,  244,158 ;  total,  497,580. 
The  number  of  marriages,  184,573.  The  total  population  of  England  and 
Wales  on  the  30th  June,  1861,  was,  males  9,786,957,  females,  10,332,539; 
total,  20,119,496.     The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  L861,  was  260,225. 
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In  I86O5  in  England  and  Wales^  there  were  640,355  legitimate  births,  and 
43,693  illegitimate;  total,  634,048.  In  England  and  Wales  there  was 
1  living  birth  in  29  persons ;  in  Scotland,  1  in  28.  In  England  and  Wales, 
there  was  1  illegitimate  birth  to  14  legitimate.  In  the  metropolis,  there  was 
I  living  birth  to  30  of  the  population,  and  1  illegitimate  to  22*7  legitimate. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  were  170,156  marriages.  Of  these,  139,440 
were  between  bachelors  and  spinsters,  7098  between  bachelors  and  widows, 
15,358  between  widowers  and  spinsters,  8260  between  widowers  and 
widows.  There  was  1  marriage  to  every  117  of  the  population.  In  Scot- 
land, 1  marriage  to  every  147  persons.  In  England  and  Wales,  there 
were  435,293  &aths  in  1861.  There  was  1  death  to  every  44  males,  and 
1  to  every  49  females.  In  Scotland,  1  death  to  every  49.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  133,235  males  and  127,096 
females. 

In  a  population  of  20,066,224  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were 
414,060  deaths  from  specified  causes,  viz.  75,849  from  zymotic  diseases, 
82,088  from  constitutional  causes,  171,037  from  local  causes,  70,311  from 
developmental  causes,  and  14,775  from  violent  causes. 

Education. — In  Great  Britain  there  were  770  schools  inspected,  capable 
of  accommodating  1,396,483  children.  The  average  attendance  was 
919,935,  and  the  children  present  at  inspection,  1,028,690.  The  average 
attendance  comprised  580,435  children  at  Church  of  England  schools, 
146,293  at  British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  Protestant  schools.  In  Scotland, 
87,505  in  Established  Church  schools,  49,371  in  Free  Church  schools,  9230 
in  Episcopal  Church  schools,  and  47,103  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  general  attendance  of  children  in  Great  Britain  was  as  follows : — 
36'79  per  cent  were  for  less  than  1  year;  23*19  per  cent  for  1  year,  16*21 
per  cent  2  years,  1 1  '40  per  cent  for  3  years,  6*97  per  cent  for  4  years,  and 
6*44  per  cent  for  above  4  years.  At  the  31st  December,  1861,  there  were 
4994  males  and  3704  females,  certificated  teachers;  621  males  and  251 
females,  assistant  and  probationary  teachers ;  8395  males  and  7882  females, 
pupil  teachers ;  total  teachers,  14,010  males  and  1 1,837  females.  In  1861, 
206  school  houses  were  built,  and  135  enlarged.  School  houses  were  pro* 
vided  for  47,103  children.  The  receipts  were  the  amount  of  parliamentary 
grant  voted  in  the  year,  was  813,442Z.  Other  receipts  from  endowments, 
54,687Z.  Voluntary  contributions,  289,636t  School  pence,  333,821/. ; 
other  sources,  90,240i  The  expenditure  consisted  out  of  parliamentary 
grants  813,442i  in  building,  salaries,  books,  Ac.  Total,  768,384/.,  giving 
a  total  receipt  of  1,58 1,826/.  Out  of  other  receipts,  851,11 6/.,  total  1,664,558^ 
The  salaries  and  emoluments  of  teachers  were.  Church  of  England  schools, 
certificated,  91/.  Ss.  lOd.,  non-certificated  57/.  6«.  2cL  British,  Wesleyan,  and 
other  Protestant  schools,  certificated,  105/.  Ss,  2d. ;  non-certificated  70/.  75. 
9d. ;  Roman  Catholic  schools,  certificated,  80/.  158.  Sd. ;  non-certificated, 
51/.  18s.  2d.  In  Great  Britain,  33*51  per  cent  of  the  children  paid  Id.  and 
less  that  2d.  per  week;  39.13  per  cent,  paid  2d.  and  less  than  Sd. ;  16*39 
paid  Sd.  and  less  than  4d. ;  7*70  per  cent  paid  4d,  and  3*28  per  cent  paid 
over  4d.  In  the  Church  of  England  schools,  40*46  per  cent  paid  Id.  and 
less  than  2d.  In  the  British  and  Wesleyan  schools,  19*39  per  cent  paid  that 
rate.  In  the  Free  Church  schools,  Scotland,  11*42  per  cent  paid  that  rate. 
In  Ireland,  in  a  population,  in  1861,  of  5,764,543,  there  were  5632  .national 
schools  in  operation;  262,823  children  in  attendance.    The  amount  received 
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from  Government  aid  was  1 86,026 1,  from  school  fees  and  local  subscriptions, 
43,962/.,  total  229,988/.  There  were  in  Ireland  121  agricultural  schools. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  were,  1st  class  teachers  52/.  males,  42/.  females; 
2nd  class,  32/.  males,  28/.  females  ;  3rd  class,  24/.  males,  20/.  females. 

Electoral  Statistics, — In  England  there  were  145  county  members.  The 
number  of  county  voters  was  483,538,  with  a  population  in  1861  of 
10,661,225  ;  and  there  were  2,130,435  inhabited  houses ;  with  a  gross  annual 
value  of  property,  assessed  for  income-tax  under  schedule  A,  of  62,633,698/. 
In  Wales  there  were  15  county  members :  the  number  of  county  voters  being 
35,810;  the  population,  766,530;  inhabited  houses,  159,626 ;  and  the  value 
of  property,  3,574,807/.  In  Scotland  there  were  30  county  members  ;  the 
number  of  county  voters  was  35,769;  population,  1,818,188;  inhabited 
houses,  316,208;  and  the  annual  value  of  property,  9,016,537/.  The 
members  for  the  Parliamentary  cities  and  borougns  in  England  were  324 ; 
the  number  of  cities  and  boroughs  was  452,822,  with  a  population  of 
8,293,190,  with  1,382,988  inhabited  houses,  and  a  gross  annual  value  of 
property  of  46,545,560.  In  Wales  there  were  14  members  for  cities  and 
boroughs,  12,745  boroughs,  345,279  borough  population,  66,456  houses, 
and  value  of  property,  1,304,473/.  In  Scotland  there  were  23  borough 
members,  55,448  boroughs,  1,244, 106  borough  population,  90,232  inhabited 
houses,  and  property  5,585,154/.  Total  for  Great  Britain :  there  were,  county 
members,  190;  county  voters,  555,117;  county  population,  13,245,943; 
inhabited  houses,  2,606,269 ;  property  assessed,  75,225,042/.  Cities  and 
boroughs,  members,  361;  borough  voters,  523,011;  borough  population, 
9,882,575  ;  inhabited  houses,  1,539,676;  property  assessed,  53,435,187/. 

Paupers. — In  England  and  Wales  in  1 86 1  there  were  883,92 1  paupers, 
or  4*4  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  Scotland,  124,191,  or  4*2  per  cent; 
in  Ireland,  45,987,  or  0*70  per  cent  Total,  1,054,099  paupers.  The 
expenditure  for  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  was  5,778,943/.,  or  5s.  9d. 
per  individual  of  the  population ;  in  Scotland,  683,901/.,  or  4*.  8fd.  per 
head  of  the  population;  in  Ireland,  595,168/.,  or  Is.  9|(/.  per  head.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  was  received  in  1861  for  poor  rates  8,252,168/, ; 
but  in  actual  relief  of  the  poor  there  was  expended  5,778,943/.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  2,616,269/.  There  were  in  1861,33,476  children  attending 
the  union  workhouses ;  also  23,587  pauper  lunatics,  and  9,333  pauper 
idiots.  Total,  32,920 ;  being  3*69  per  cent  of  insane  paupers  to  total 
number  of  paupers. 

Crimes. — In  England  and  Wales  there  were,  in  1860,  15,999  persons 
committed  or  bailed  for  trial,  12,068  convicted,  and  3907  acquitted  or 
discharged.  In  Scotland  there  were  3287  committed,  2414  convicted,  and 
846  acquitted.  In  Ireland,  5386  committed,  2979  convicted,  and  2383 
acquitted.  United  Kingdom,  24,672  committed,  17,461  convicted,  and 
7136  acquitted.  In  England  and  Wales  there  were  48  persons  sentenced 
to  death ;  in  Scotland,  4 ;  in  Ireland,  7.  The  number  committed  for 
offences  against  the  person  was  1802  in  England  and  Wales,  860  in 
Scotland,  1941  in  Ireland.  Against  property,  with  violence,  in  England 
and  Wales,  1424;  in  Scotland,  343 ;  in  Ireland,  381.  Against  property 
without  violence,  in  England  and  Wales,  11,415;  in  Scotland,  1732 ;  in 
Ireland,  1891.  In  England  and  Wales  there  were  committed  to  prison,  in 
1860,  116,282  persons--85,513  males,  and  30,769  females;  in  Scotland, 
22,988,  viz.  13,455  males  and  9533  females;  in  Ireland,  30,712,  viz. 
16,576   males  and   14,136   females.     Totals   United    Kingdom,  169,982 
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persons,  viz.  115,544  males,  54,438  females.  Of  100,614  committed  to 
prison  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1860,  1480  were  under  12  years  of  age  ; 
27,061  were  12  and  under  21;  33,018  were  21  and  under  30;  36,110 
were  30  and  under  60;  2685  were  60  years  and  upwards;  and  230  whose 
ages  were  not  ascertained.  Of  the  same  number,  34*1  per  cent  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  60'9  per  cent  could  read  or  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly; 41  per  cent  could  read  and  write  well;  0*3  per  cent,  had  special 
instruction ;  and  0*6  per  cent  whose  instruction  was  not  ascertained.  The 
prison  receipts  amounted  to  533,408Z. ;  the  total  expenditure,  538,408^ 
The  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  was  34^  2«.  11(2. ;  in  Scotland  the  cost 
in  all  the  prisons  was  232^  19«. ;  in  Ireland,  29^  Ss.  Id.  In  the  convict 
prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  31st  December,  1860,  there  were 
7990  convicts;  the  expenditure  for  the  convict  prisons  was  272,21  IZ.  In 
Ireland  there  were  1314  convicts;  expenditure,  43,880Z.  In  the  military 
prisons  there  were  6719  prisoners:  2799  for  desertion,  1566  for  absence 
without  leave,  779  for  drunkenness,  206  for  disgraceful  conduct,  and  1369 
for  other  crimes.  The  total  expenditure  was  2 1,6242. ;  but  the  amount  of 
full  pay  and  beer-money  not  issued  was  23,225^  In  the  reformatory 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  there  were,  on  the  29th  September,  1860, 
886  males  and  212  females. 

Police, — The  number  of  officers  and  constables  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1860,  was  20,760.  The  total  charge  was  327,4942.  The  number  of  crimes 
of  indictable  offences  committed,  as  far  as  known  to  the  police,  was  50,405  ; 
number  of  persons  apprehend^,  24,862;  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  for  offences  determined  summarily,  in  1860,  was  305,507  males, 
79,411  females:  total,  384,918  ;  of  whom  129,115  were  discharged,  255,803 
convicted.  Of  the  total  number  proceeded  against,  19,864  were  known 
thieves,  20,660  prostitutes,  16,374  vagrants,  46,142  suspicious  characters, 
24,685  habitual  drunkards,  137,574  previous  good  character,  and  144,485 
character  unknown.  Within  the  metropolitan  police,  there  were  committed 
116  suicides,  and  48  prevented.  There  were  647  fires,  and  37  extinguished. 
1188  proprietors  of  public  houses  were  summoned  by  the  police.  The 
Liverpool  police  apprehended  19,746  persons  in  1860;  the  Manchester, 
10,194;  the  Edinburgh,  10,507;  the  Dublin,  24,069. 

Civil  Justice. — In  the  Court  of  her  Majesty  in  Council,  in  I860,  there 
were  entered  for  hearing  67  cases;  and  there  were  heard  and  determined, 
42.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  there  were  presented  54,  and  heard  52.  In  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  there  were  for  hearing,  at  the  commencement  of 
1860,  442  cases,  and  2269  were  set  down  for  hearing,  2226  heard ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  1860,  there  were  485  cases.  In  the  chamoers  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  y ice-Chancellors,  there  were  764  summonses  to  orimnate  pro- 
ceedings, and  16,184  other  summonses ;  457  sales  of  estates  took  place  by 
order  of  court,  which  realized  1,598,157^  In  the  Court  of  Probate,  in 
London,  there  were  granted  8542  probates ;  in  the  district  registrars',  20,179. 
In  the  Court  of  Divorce,  there  were  filed  293  petitions,  of  which  210  were 
for  dissolution  of  marriage.  In  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  there  were  insti- 
tuted 562  suits,  and  given  172  judgments.  In  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law,  there  were  issued  97,568  writs  of  summons,  25,582  appear- 
ances entered,  35,175  judgments,  and  23,733  executions.  In  the  County 
Courts,  the  plaints  entered  were  773,415. 

Coroners^  Inquests. — In  1860,  there  were  21,178  inquests,  on  14,343 
males,  and  6835  females,  viz.,  264  for  murder,  144  manslaughter,  8  justi- 
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fiable  homicide,  1357  suicides,  9225  accidental  death,  313  injuries,  2868 
found  dead,  and  6995  natural  death.     The  average  cost  was  3^  Ss.  lid. 

Lunatics. — In  1862  there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  5250  private 
lunatics,  20,950  paupers :  total,  26,200 ;  and  803  criminal  lunatics.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  lunatic  asylums,  in  1861,  were  623,1 56Z.,  and  the  total 
expenditure,  576,7932.  In  Scotland,  in  1861,  there  were  8136  lunatics, 
viz.,  3914  males,  and  4222  females. 

Emigration.— In  1861,  91,770  persons  left  the  United  Kingdom;  73,370 
from  England,  3153  from  Scotland,  and  15,247  from  Ireland.  Their 
destinations  were,  49,764  to  the  United  States,  12,707  to  British  North 
America,  23,738  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  5561  to  other  places. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  cash  receipts  and  payments  by  her 
Majesty's  treasury,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1861,  were,  receipts, 
including  balances,  102,042,94R ;  payments,  95,370,8092. ;  leaving  balance 
in  the  exchequer  at  the  Bank,  6,672,1322.  The  total  revenue  produced 
for  the  year  amounted  to  71,895,4982. ;  the  net  revenue  received,  deduct- 
ing charge  of  collection,  65,796,2262.  The  expenditure,  including  charges 
of  collection,  72,964,5362.,  and,  excluding  the  same,  68,354,611,  giving  an 
excess  of  income  of  2,558,3842.  The  Customs  produced  23,305,7772. ;  Excise, 
19,435,0002.  ;  stamps,  8,348,4122. ;  income-tax,  10,923,8162L  ;  assessed 
taxes,  3,127,0002.  Tne  expenditure  for  the  forces  amounted  to  31,395,5642. 
Stamps  on  bills  (inland  bills): — In  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1861, there 
were  sold,  at  Id.  up  to  52.,  631,046  stamps;  at  2dL,  52.  and  up  to  1021, 
546,595 ;  at  3d.,  102.  and  up  to  252.,  368,214 ;  at  6d,  252.  and  up  to  502., 
1,095,728 ;  at  9d,  502.  and  up  to  752.,  396,687  ;  at  1«.,  752.  and  under  1002., 
365,257;  at  2<.,  1002.  and  up  to  2002.,  413,356;  at  3«.,  2002.  and  up  to 
3002.,  179,172;  at  4«.,  3002.  and  up  to  4002.,  90,586;  at  5«.,  4002.  and 
under  5002,  82,295 ;  at  Ts.  6(t,  5002.  and  up  to  7502.,  66,570;  at  10»., 
7502.  and  up  to  10002.,  55,544 ;  at  15«.,  10002.  and  up  to  15002.,  30,158 ; 
at  12.,  15002.  to  20002.,  19,611  ;  at  12.  10«.,  20002.  and  up  to  3000i., 
12,889;  22.,  30002.  and  up  to  40002.,  4586;  22.  5«.,  upwards  of  40002., 
7468.  Total  stamps  sold,  5,363,762.  Of  foreign  bills,  there  were  sold 
1,854,355. 

Fire  Insurance. — The  estimated  value  of  property  insured,  subject  to  fire 
insurance  duty,  in  1861,  was  1,074,450,0002. ;  the  value  of  farming  stock 
insured  and  exempt  from  duty,  73,595,6072. 

Country  Rates. — The  total  assessment  for  the  county  rates  was,  in  England 
and  Wales,  on  68,423,2612. ;  the  total  amount  of  receipts,  2,430,8872.  The 
expenditure  was,  for  rural  police,  578,5182.;  conveyance  of  prisoners, 
17,3222. ;  gaols,  321,7862. ;  prosecution  of  prisoners,  102,7472. ;  shire  halls, 
32,3352. ;  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  28,9222. ;  lunatics  in  asylums, 
145,7342. ;  county  bridges,  50,7132. ;  clerks  of  tlie  peace,  44,3192. ;  coroners, 
53,2312. ;  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  10,7152. ;  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  debt,  114,5242. ;  repayment  of  debt,  109,6822.;  incidental  expenses, 
190,7722. :  total,  1,801,1202.  The  county  expenditure  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  1,054,8992. 

National  Debt  and  Public  Funds. — The  permanent  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  31st  March,  1861,  was  743,167,1792.;  the  terminable 
annuities,  16,230,5982. :  total  in  Great  Britain,  759,397,7772.  In  Ireland, 
the  permanent  fbnded  debt  was  41,952,4262.;  the  terminable  annuities, 
9,6892.:  total  in  Ireland,  41,962,1152.  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
permanent  funded  debt,  785,119,6052.;  terminable  annuities,  16,240,2872. 
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Unfunded  debt — exchequer  bills,  13,089,000Z.;  exchequer  bonds,  3,600,000^., 
total  public  debt  of  all  descriptions,  818,048,8922.  The  amount  of  annual 
interest  and  annuities  being  25,939,0972.  The  amount  paid  for  manage- 
ment of  the  debt  was,  on  600,000,0002.  at  3002.  per  million,  180,0002: ; 
on  133,778,5412.  at  1502.  per  million,  20,0662:  total,  200,0662.  The 
expense  of  the  national  debt  office,  14,2382:  total  cost,  214,3042.  The  sum 
of  200,0662.  is  now  paid  in  full  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  management, 
the  deductions  formerly  made  being  discontinued ;  the  Bank  of  England 
paying,  under  the  24  Vict  c  3,  s.  4,  60,00021  to  the  commissioners  of 
inland  revenue,  and  128,0782.  to  the  account  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Upon  the  dividend  days,  5tb  January 
and  5tii  April,  1861,  92,190  persons  were  entitled  to  dividends  not  exceed- 
ing 52. ;  41,373  persons  to  dividends  not  exceeding  102.;  84,706  persona 
to  dividends  not  exceeding  502. ;  22,799  persons  to  dividends  not  exceeding 
1002.;  22,641  persons  to  dividends  not  exceeding  2002.;  3608  persons 
to  dividends  not  exceeding  3002. ;  2437  persons  to  dividendjs  not  exceeding 
5002.;  1084  persons  to  dividends  not  exceeding  10002.;  349  persons  to 
dividends  not  exceeding  20002.;  and  180  persons  to  dividends  exceeding 
20002. :  total,  261,367  persons.  The  highest,  lowest,  and  average  monthly 
prices  of  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols,  in  1861,  were  as  follow: — 

Hlffbest.  Lowest.  Arerage. 

£                               £  £ 

January      92          ^...  9U        91| 

February     92}        91}  .........  91f 

March          92          91}        91i 

April            92}         91}         91} 

May 91}    91}    91* 

June 91}    89}    90| 

July ...  90}        89f        89* 

August        92|         90           91} 

September  ...      ' ...  93f        92}        93f 

October       93}        92}        92f 

November 94}        92}        93} 

December 92}        89}        91| 

The  year        ...        94} 89}     ,  91f 

Banlcs.-Aii  i860  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  11  branches,  539  private  banks  and  their  branches,  666  joint- 
stock  banks  and  their  branches ;  total,  1217  banks  and  their  branches.  In 
Scotland,  600  joint-stock  banks  and  their  branches.  In  Ireland,  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  and  26  branches,  4  private  banks  and  their  branches,  and  184 
joint-stock  banks  and  tlieir  branches;  total,  215.  Total  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  2032  banks  and  their  branches.  On  the  four  weeks  ending 
14th  January,  I860,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  22,049,0002.; 
and  on  the  four  weeks  ending  15th  December,  20,812,0002.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  private  banks  on  the  former  period  was  3,499,8042. ;  on  the 
latter,  3,338,891.  The  circulation  of  the  joint-stock  banks  on  the  former 
period  was  3,014,6452. ;  on  the  latter,  2,974,0962.  Total  for  all  the  banks  in 
England  and  Wales,  four  weeks  ending  14th  January,  1860,  28,563,4492. ; 
four  weeks  ending  15th  December,  27,124,9872.  The  circulation  of  the 
banks  in^  Scotland  at  the  former  period,  was  4,289,5412.;  at  the  latter, 
4,688,8392.  The  circulation  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  at  the  former  period, 
7,361,7622. ;  at  the  latter,  7,047,6002.  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  four 
weeks  ending  14th  January,  40,214,7522. ;  four  weeks  ending  15th  Decem- 
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ber,  38,861,426.  On  the  week  ending  8th  December,  1860,  there  were  in 
circulation  in  Scotland,  2,889,183Z.  of  notes  under  5Ly  and  1,718,374  of  5L 
and  upwards ;  total,  4,607 ,557Z.  The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks 
being  2,624,1232.  In  Ireland,  the  notes  in  circulation  under  5L  amounted 
to  3,655,940i;  of  5t  and  upwards,  3,427,003t:  total,  7,082,943i  The 
amount  of  coin  held  by  the  Irish  banks,  2,573,5062. 

The  minimum  rates  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  were  fixed  as 
follows:  — 1858 — January  7,  6  per  cent;  January  14,  5  per  cent.; 
January  28,  4  per  cent. ;  February  4,  3 J  per  cent ;  February  11,  3  per 
cent  I)ecember  9,  2J  per  cent  1859 — April  28,  3j-  per  cent ;  May  5, 
4|  per  cent ;  June  2,  3^  per  cent ;  June  9,  3  per  cent ;  July  14,  2-^  per 
cent  1860 — January  19,  3  per  cent ;  January  31,  4  per  cent ;  March  29, 
4J  per  cent ;  April  12,  5  per  cent ;  May  10,  4j-  per  cent ;  May  24,  4  per 
centj ;  Nov.  8,  4J  per  cent ;  November  13,  5  per  cent ;  November  15, 
6  per  cent ;  November  28,  5  per  cent ;  December  31,  6  per  cent  1861 
-^January  7,  7  per  cent ;  February  14,  8  per  cent ;  March  21,  7  per 
cent:  April  4,  6  per  cent;  April  11,  5  per  cent ;  May  16,  6  per  cent ; 
August  1,  5  per  cent ;  August  15,  4}  per  cent ;  August  29,  4  per  cent ; 
September  19,  3 J  per  cent  ;  November  7,  3  per  cent  The  average  rate 
of  exchange  in  London  on  Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam,  in  1861,  in 
the  first  week  of  each  month,  was  as  follows : — 

Oa  Pailf .  On  Hambnig.  On  Amsterdam. 

Fr.  c  Mki.  acha.  Fl.  m. 

January        25  25  13  7  11  16 

February      25  27^  13  8  11  17 

March           25  45  13  10  11  19 

April 25  40  13  94  12  0 

May 25  25  .'. 13  8  11  17 

June 25  40  13  9^  12  1 

Jaly 25  42)  13  lo}  11  19^ 

August          25  42}  13  lOi  II  19| 

September    25  47}  13  lof  U  19f 

Outober         25  80  13  10  11  19) 

NoTember     25  37^  13  10  11  19 

December     25  32^  13  9  11  18) 

Savings  Banks, — The  amount  of  principal  money  received  for  the  year 
ended  the  20th  November,  1861,  was,  by  savings  banks,  82,873,257t ;  by 
friendly  societies,  5,086,128i ;  total,  87,959,385i  The  amount  paid  by 
them  was,  by  savings  banks,  41,082,474i. ;  by  friendly  societies,  3,067,378t : 
total,  44,149,852t  The  amount  due  bv  the  commissioners  to  the  trustees 
of  the  savings  banks,  41,790,783i  ;  of  friendly  societies,  2,018,750/. :  total, 
43,809,533/.  There  were,  in  England,  504  savings  banks;  in  Wales,  33 ; 
in  Scotland,  53 ;  in  Ireland,  55 :  total.  United  Kingdom,  645.  The  rate 
of  interest  paid  to  depositors  was,  in  England,  2Z.  19«.  1^  ;  in  Scotland, 
2L  ISs.  2d. ;  in  Ireland,  2/.  16^.  \0d. ;  in  the  Channel  Islands,  3/. :  total 
for  United  Kingdom,  22.  18«.  Hi  There  were,  also,  of  post-office  savings 
banks,  1795  in  England;  129  in  Wales;  299  in  Scotland  ;  300 in  Ireland ; 
9  in  the  British  Islands :  total,  2532. 

Coinage. — In  1861,  there  were  coined  1,922,988*584  ounces  of  gold  in 
sovereigns,  value,  7,487,636/.  15a,  llfrf.;  145,215788  ounces  of  gold  in  half 
sovereigns,  value  565,433/.  19«.  5id.i  total,  2,068,204-372  ounces  of  gold, 
value,  8,053,070/.  \5s.  5^d.  Silver  florins,  305,280  ounces,  value,  83,092/. ; 
shillings,  251,280  ounces,  value,  69,102/. ;  sixpences,  54,720  ounces,  value, 
15,048/.;  threepences,  149,760  ounces,  value,  41,884/L;  Maundy  money, 
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720  ounces^  value,  198t :  total,  761,760  ounces  silver,  value,  209,4842. ; 
and  665  tons  of  copper  for  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings,  value 
273,978L ;  total  value  coined,  8,536,1332.  8«.  9Ji 

JBaUivavs. — The  total  capital  paid  up  to  31st  December,  1861,  for  rail- 
ways in  me  United  Kingdom,  was,  267,376,3272. ;  in  loans  and  debenture 
stock,  94,951,0112. :  total,  362,327,3382.  The  length  of  line  open  on  the 
31st  Dec.,  1861,  was  10,869  miles.  The  total  numoer  of  passengers  con- 
veyed was  173,773,218  ;  and  there  were  conveyed  61,244  private  carriages, 
270,110  horses,  401,094  dogs,  30,638,893  tons  of  general  merchan£se, 
63,604,434  tons  minerals,  12,870,683  live  stock.  The  total  receipts  from 
passengers  amounted  to  11,750,9032.;  from  passengers'  luggage,  &c., 
1,033,9012.;  from  Post-oflSce  mails,  541,6712.;  from  goods,  15,238,8802.: 
total  receipts  from  all  sources,  28,565,3552.  The  net  receipt  after  deduct- 
ing the  expenditure  was  14,722,0182.  There  were  284  persons  killed,  and 
883  injured  by  accidents. 

Electric  Tetegraph, — There  were  in  1861,  five  companies,  the  Electric  and 
International,  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic,  the  South  Eastern  Railway, 
the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  the  London  District,  the 
Submarine.  The  entire  length  in  miles  of  telegraph  lines  was  11,223|, 
besides  887  submarine.  The  length  in  miles  of  wire  used  53,036|,  besides 
2484  submarine.  There  were  1375  stations  open,  and  the  Submarine  474 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  3000  in  foreign  countries.  Thev  used 
5067  instruments,  and  54  exclusively  for  continental  traffic,  and  they 
carried  2,112,040  messages,  besides  230,000  to  and  from  foreign  countries. 

Factories. — There  were  in  England  and  Wales  in  1861,  5652  factories, 
with  33,095,603  spindles,  444,233  power  looms,  328,714  steam  power,  and 
20,003  water  power.  In  Scotland,  568  factories,  with  2,615,220  spindles, 
40,073  power  looms,  34,659  steam  power,  5980  water  power.  In  Ireland, 
there  were  158  factories,  with  739,205  spindles,  6560*  power  looms,  11,938 
steam  power,  and  3376  water  power.  In  England  and  Wales  there  were 
employed  271,440  males,  and  371,167  females ;  in  Scotland,  25,343  males, 
ana  69,712  females;  in  Ireland,  11,490  males,  and  26,382  females;  giving 
a  total  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving 
of  775,528. 

Mines, — The  estimated  quantities  and  value  of  minerals  at  the  place  of 
production  in  1861,  was  coals,  83,635,214  tons,  value  20,908,8032. ;  copper, 
fine,  15,331  tons,  1,572,4802.;  iron,  pig,  3,7 1 2,390  tons,  9,280,9?52. ;  lead, 
metallic  65,634  tons,  1,445,2552.;  tin,  white,  2450  tons,  910,7622. ;  zinc, 
4415  tons,  79,1012.;  silver  from  lead, 569,530  oz.,  144,1612.;  gold,  2784  oz., 
10,8162. ;  other  metals,  250,5002, :  total  value  of  metals,  13,694,0502, ;  of 
coal  and  metals,  34,602,8532.  The  coals  were  raised  as  follows,  in  England, 
63,870,123  tons;  Wales,  8,561,021  tons;  Scotland,  11,081,000  tons; 
Ireland,  123,070  tons :  total,  83,635,214  tons.  The  pig  iron  was  produced 
in  England  and  Wales,  2,762,390  tons  ;  Scotland,  950,000  tons ;  Ireland, 
nil:  total,  3,712,390  tons.  There  were  in  1861,  in  England  and  Wales, 
737  accidents  in  the  mines,  producing  the  death  of  845  persons;  in  Scotland, 
75  accidents  producing  the  deaths  of  89  persons. 

Cod  and  Herring  Fisheries. — In  Scotland,  88,795  tons  of  ships,  and 
40,271  fishermen  and  boys,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  5359  tons,  and  2480 
fishermen  and  boys,  were  employed  in  these  fisheries.  The  produce  was 
in  Scotland,  82,203  cwt.  and  4145  barrels  of  cod,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
14,941  cwt  of  cod.     Of  herrings  there  were  caught  in  Scotland,  723,486 
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barrels,  And  cured  650,716  barrels;  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  24,352  candit,  and 
18,112  cured. 

Wrecks. — In  1861  there  were  1494  vessels  wrecked,  viz.,  576  losty  and 
914  serionslj  damaged;  1271  were  British,  and  221  foreign:  tiie  total 
tonnage  was  253,238  tons;  the  crews,  11,040. 

VisitoTB  to  Palaces f  Museums y  ^c — ^The  number  of  visitors  in  1861,  were 
to  Windsor  Castle,  26,796;  Palace  of  Westminster,  117,708;  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  205,913;  British  Museum,  General  Collection,  641,886; 
Reading  Room,  130,410;  National  Gallery,  669,557;  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  Kensington  Museum,  604,550 ;  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
24,151;  Tower  of  London,  62,463;  Kew  Royal  Gardens,  480,070;  Sir 
John  Soane's  Museum,  1444 ;  National  Portrait  Gallery,  10,907. 


COAL  MINES'  ACaOENTS. 


Return  of  ike  Number  of  Fatal  Accidents  which  have  occurred  in  Coal  Mines 
in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  System  of  Colliery  Inspection  came  into 
operation ;  specifying  the  Cause  and  the  Locality  of  each  Accident^  and  tlie 
Relation  hetu)een  the  Number  of  Accidents^  the  Number  of  Inspectorsy  and 
the  Amount  of  Coal  Raised  in  each  Year.  (Mr.  Dillwyin.)  6th  Feb* 
ruary,  1862.    (14.) 

In  the  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester  and  Warwick  district,  the  following  were 
the  quantity  of  coals  raised  each  year  since  1856,  the  number  of  lives  lost, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  loss  of  life  and  the  quantify  raised.  In  1856  there 
were  raised  4,500,000  tons  of  coal,  and  there  were  lost  46  lives,  or  1  life  lost 
to  each  97,000  tons ;  in  1857  there  were  raised  4,750,000  tons,  and  lost  55 
lives,  or  1  to  86,000  tons ;  in  1858  there  were  raised  5,060,000  tons,  and  lost 
42  lives,  or  1  to  121,000  tons;  in  1859  there  were  raised  5,430,000  tons, 
and  lost  40  lives,  or  1  to  134,000  tons;  in  1860  there  were  raised  6,215,000 
tons,  and  lost  50  lives,  or  1  to  124,000  tons.  The  average  quantity  raised 
for  one  life  lost  in  this  district  for  the  past  five  years  is  11 1,000  tons. 

In  the  North  and  East  Lancashire  or  Manchester  district,  the  total 
number  of  accidents  between  November,  1850,  and  the  31st  of  December, 
1860,  was  1,391,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  by  them  is  1,946.  The 
number  of  tons  of  coal  raised  for  each  life  lost  in  1860  was  106,034,  which 
is  nearly  double  tbe  quantity  which  was  obtained  when  inspection  com- 
menced. For  this  district  this  is  a  lar^e  quantity,  many  of  the  workings 
being  deep,  and  the  seams  steep,  and  abounding  with  fire-damp.  The 
quantity  of  coals  raised  was  estimated  at  6,150,000  tons. 

In  the  North  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland  district  in 
1850,  there  were  117  lives  lost,  and  6,623,099  tons  of  coals  raised,  being  1 
death  to  56,107  tons.  In  1859  there  were  85  lives  lost,  and  raised 
9,232,690  tons,  being  1  death  to  103,508  tons.  In  1860  the  Burradon 
explosion  took  place,  and  153  lives  were  lost,  giving  one  death  to  60,531 
tons  raised. 

In  the  North  Stafford,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  district  in  1851,  there 
were  raised  2,400,000  tons  coals,  and  there  were  69  deaths,  giving  I  death 
to  34,782.  In  1860  the  quantity  raised  was  4,000,000  tons,  the  number  of 
deaths  67,  giving  1  death  to  59,701  tons  of  coal. 
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In  the  Sonth  Durham  district  in  1851  there  were  raised  8,575,000  tons 
of  coals,  and  there  were  33  accidents  and  34  deaths,  giving  1  death  to 
252,209  tons  of  coal. 

This  district,  daring  this  period,  along  with  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Dunn's 
present  districf^  onlj  n)rmed  one  district.  The  South  Durham  district  and 
Mr.  Dunn's  present  district,  formed  a  district  together  during  this  period. 
The  South  Durham  district,  during  this  period  only,  existed  as  a  district  of 
itsel£  In  the  early  part  of  the  existence  of  the  inspection,  when  the 
districts  were  so  extensive,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
not  folly  known  to  the  managers  of  the  collieries,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  of  accidents  and  deaths  were  not  reported,  and, 
consequently,  are  not  inpluded  in  the  above  returns. 

In  the  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestersliire  district  in  1851,  there 
were  raised  5,590,100  tons  of  coal,  and  there  were  168  accidents  and  190 
deaths,  giving  1  death  to  29,421  tons.  In  1860  there  were  raised  5,100,000 
tons,  and  there  were  143  deaths,  giving  1  death  to  35,664  tons. 

There  were  during  the  year  1851  four  inspectors  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain;  for  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  six  inspectors;  and  for 
the  years  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858, 1859,  and  1860,  twelve  mspectors. 

In  the  South  Wales  district  in  the  five  years  1856  to  1860  there  were 
441  separate  fatal  accidents,  689  lives  lost,  and  there  raised  28,554,800 
tons  of  coal,  giving  1  accident  to  64,750  tons,  and  1  death  to  41,443  tons. 

The  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  (estimated  by  the  inspectors  of 
mines),  year  ended  31st  December,  1860,  was  78,629,752  tons;  the  lives 
lost,  1,109,  or  one  life  lost  to  70,902  tons  of  coal  worked. 

No  correct  account  of  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  can  be  furnished :  there 
is  no  power  given  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  an  inspector  to 
request  colliery  owners  to  supply  an  account  of  the  amount  of  coal  they 
work.  From  the  parish  returns  of  Aberdare  alone,  in  the  year  1850  the 
amount  of  coal  worked  was  477,208  tons,  and  in  the  year  1860  it  had 
increased  to  1,575,856  tons.  These  mines  are  now  of  considerable  depth, 
and  from  their  liability  to  the  sudden  outburst  of  gas,  and  the  peculiar 
cleavage  of  the  coal,  they  require  much  care  in  working,  and  without  it  are 
most  oangerous  to  life. 

In  the  South  Western  district  in  1856,  there  were  4,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  51  accidents  and  66  deaths,  giving  1  death  to  60,606  tons.  In  1860 
the  quantity  raised  was  5,600,000  tons,  the  number  of  accidents  55,  the 
number  of  deaths  198,  and  the  proportion  was  1  death  to  28,282  tons. 

The  district  is  one  in  which  the  pits  are  of  far  more  than  usual  (or 
average)  depth,  and  some  of  the  collieries  are  amongst  the  most  fiery  of  the 
kingdom,  requiring  for  their  management  men  not  only  practical  as  miners 
and  of  great  natural  intelligence,  but  also  of  much  acquired  scientific 
knowledge. 

The  mines  are  getting  deeper  and  de^r,  and  notwithstanding  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  iron  trade,  the  produce  or  ^'  get  ^  of  coal  is 
annually  on  the  increase. 

In  the  West  Lancashire  and  North  Wales  district  in  1856,  there  were 
raised  5,800,000  tons,  and  there  were  95  accidents  and  103  deaths,  giving 
1  death  to  56,360  tons.  In  1860  there  were  raised  7,800,000  tons,  and 
there  were  76  accidents  and  89  deaths,  giving  1  death  to  82,024  tons. 

In  the  Yorkshire  district  in  1851,  there  were  raised  6,700,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  there  were  46  accidents  and  106  deaths,  giving  1  death  to  63,207 
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tons.     In   1860  there  were  raised  8,600,000  tons,  and   there  were  36 
accidents  and  50  lives  lost,  giving  1  death  to  172,000  tons.     In  1857  there 

were  245  lives  lost 

In  the  Eastern  district  of  Scotland  in  1856,  there  were  raised  4,512,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  there  were  47  lives  lost,  giving  1  death  to  96,000  tons. 
In  1860  there  were  raised  5,100,000  tons,  and  there  were  36  accidents  and 
36  lives  lost,  giving  1  death  to  141,732  tons. 

In  the  Western  district  of  Scotland  in  1856,  there  were  raised  4,800,000 
tons  of  coals,  and  there  were  45  accidents  and  45  lives  lost,  giving  1  death 
to  106,666  tons.  In  1860  there  were  raised  60,119,424  tons  of  coal,  and 
there  were  46  accidents  and  57  lives  lost,  giving  1  death  to  every  155,113 
tons  of  coal.  The  total  of  tons  of  coal  raised  in  the  ten  years  was  605,154,940 
tons ;  the  total  number  of  lives  lost,  8,466 ;  the  average  of  tons  of  coal 
raised  to  each  life  lost,  71,480;  and  the  average  of  lives  lost  to  one 
inspector,  taking  the  present  number  (12),  705^. 


RAGS. 


A  Betam  of  the  Names  of  those  Countries  in  Europe  which  permii  of  the 
Free  Export  of  Rags;  and  of  those  other  Countries  that  prohibit  sudi 
Export,  or  impose  a  Duty  thereon;  with  the  Amount  per  Ton  of  such  DxUy 
in  each  case.  (Mr.  Norris.)  7th  June,  1861.     (376.) 

Russia :  by  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas,  and  by  land,  6L  4«.  7d. 
per  ton ;  by  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  AzoflF,  2L  Is.  Sd.  per  ton ; 
Sweden,  2i.  9s.  9d.  per  ton;  Norway:  rags,  old,  ZL  16«.  Sd.  per  ton; 
cordage,  old,  \L  5s.  5d.  per  ton;  Denmark,  2L  Ss.  3d.  per  ton;  Hamburg, 
free.  The  exportation  of  rags  from  Belgium  to  France  is  permitted  by 
reaty  of  1st  May,  1861,  at  the  rates  above  specified  for  France.  Holland: 
otton  or  linen,  8l  8«.  4d  per  ton  ;  cordage,  old,  2L  lOs.  per  ton  ;  Belgium, 
prohibited;  France :  all  kinds,  except  woollen,  4t  17«.  2d.  per  ton ;  pulp, 
for  paper  making,  4t  lis.  2d.  per  ton;  old  cordages,  pitched  or  not, 
IL  9s.  4d.  per  ton.  These  rates  apply  only  to  exports  from  France  to 
the  United  Kingdom  or  to  Belgium.  The  export  to  other  countries  is 
prohibited.  Spain,  prohibited;  Portugal, 6t  2s.  Id.  per  ton;  Italy,  \L  I2s. 
per  ton;  Austria,  IL  5s.  per  ton.  Rags  exported  from  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  military  Croatian  Slavonian  frontier,  by  the  ports  oi 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  with  the  permission  of  the  finance  minister,  are  liable 
only  to  half  this  rate  of  duty.  Zollverein  :  rags,  9L  Ss.  per  ton ;  cordage, 
old,  U  Os.  4d.  per  ton;  Switzerland,  U  12«.  9A  per  ton;  Papal  States, 
by  the  Mediterranean,  2L  Us.  per  ton;  by  the  Adriatic,  IL  ISs.  per  tons 
Greece,  Is.  per  ton ;   Turkey,  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Abstract  of  the  Reports  of  the  Trade  of  various  Countries  and  Places  for  the 

Years  1859  and  1860. 

Afbiga,  West  Coast,  Lagos. — The  influence  of  slave  traffic  has  been 
felt;  it  has  tended  to  withdraw  the  people  from  the  making  of  palm  oil, 
bj  the  hope  of  being  able  to  engage  in  a  trade  which^  from  long  nabit,  has 
become  more  congenial  than  peaceful  industry.  This  has  led  to  idleness, 
which  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  internal  disturbances  that  have 
had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  export  trade  of  this  district  There  is  no 
trading  establishment  between  Palma  and  Lagos,  which  is  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  inside  the  bar  of 
the  river.  The  palm  oil  trade  here  has  also  suffered  through  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  King  of  Jaboo;  but  as  Lagos  is  not  entirety' dependent  on 
the  supply  which  comes  through  the  Jaboo  territory,  but  receives  consider- 
able quantities  by  way  of  Abbeokuta,  and  also  along  the  Lagoon  from 
Badagry  and  Porto  Novo,  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  the  transit  has  not 
been,  as  at  Palma,  an  annihilation  of  the  trade,  but  only  a  diminution  of  the 
export,  compared  with  that  of  1858,  of  632  tuns. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Lagos  during  the  year  1859  may  be  stated 
as  follows: — Palm  oil,  9650  casks,  or  3980  tuns,  value  179,I002L;  Shea 
butter,  231  casks,  or  169,253  lbs.,  value  3020^  ;  ivory  paying  duty,  1434 
tusks,  or  31,636  lbs.,  value  6327^ ;  cotton,  1767  bales,  or  198,305  lbs., 
value  49572. ;  ivory  shipped  without  paying  duty,  L0,000  lbs.,  value  2,0002. ; 
country  cloths  as  in  previous  returns,  50,000,  value  25,0002. ;  total  value 
of  exports  from  Lagos,  220,4042. 

ABGEivmos  Repubuo.  Rosabio. — The  facilities  which  this  province 
offers  for  the  growth  of  most  of  the  grains  of  Europe,  besides  many  products 
not  at  present  known  in  the  European  markets,  is  very  great ;  there  is  thus 
an  immense  prospect  for  the  talented  agriculturist,  but  he  has  two  principal 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  transport ;  both  these 
objections  might  be  removed,  the  first,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
encouragement  of  immigration,  and  the  second,  by  proper  means  of  trans* 
port;  but  at  present  although  agriculture  is  often  profitable,  there  is, 
unfortunately,  much  risk  attached  thereto. 

Agricultural  Products. — Under  this  head  are  included  not  only  the 
products  directly  cultivated  on  the  soil,  but  those  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  attached  thereto.  Upon  various  products,  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  wool,  bone  dust,  manure,  Chinese  tea,  leather,  xarque,  and  matt^, 
a  report  was  made  in  1852,  and  as  no  remarkable  change  in  regard  to 
those  products  has  occurred  during  the  past  eight  years,  it  seems  unneces^ 
saiy  now  further  to  refer  to  them.  There  are,  nowever,  some  articles  not 
mentioned  in  the  previous  report,  which  being  suitable  for  trade  it  may 
be  useful  to  mention  sertatim  in  this  place,  viz. : — 

Feijoee. — These  are  the  small  beans  of  the  country,  black,  white,  and 
variegated,  the  first  named  being  the  most  common ;  they  grow  very  freely, 
giving  abundant  produce  and  an  ample  return  for  the  labour  of  their  culti- 
vation. There  is  now  a  regular  trade  in  these  articles  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  River  Plate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  time  they  may  become 
articles  of  export  to  Europe. 
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Maize. — ^This  grain  also  produces  with  remarkable  facility  throughout  the 
province;  its  cultivation  would  be  very  remunerative  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulties  of  transport ;  much  maize  is  consumed  in  this  district  and  some 
exported ;  the  price  is,  however,  too  high  to  admit  of  its  being  forwarded  Uy 
Europe  at  present.  This  grain  seems  susceptible  of  many  uses  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  not  been  applied  in  this  district,  such  as  for  the  preparation  of 
malt  liquor  or  spirits,  also  as  a  vegetable  the  voung  pod  is  excellent ;  in  the 
interior,  maize  is  much  used  for  making  bread  cakes,  also  for  feeding  horses, 
fowls,  and  swine. 

Farinhcu — ^This  is  the  flour  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  mandioca  tree, 
(from  which  is  also  derived  tapioca,  &c.,  well  known  in  England) ;  it  is  a 
considerable  article  of  internal  commerce,  and,  according  to  the  price,  of 
import  or  export ;  the  mandioca  succeeds  well  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
province,  though  not  so  advantageously  for  the  agriculturist  as  in  Saint 
Catherines,  Parank,  or  Saint  Pauls ;  mandioca  flour  is  a  good  and  whole- 
some article  of  food ;  the  large  advantages  obtained  from  it  in  Brazil  are 
marked  by  the  circumstance  that  to  it  is  applied  the  generical  term 
'^farinha  flour,"  whereas  pulverized  grains  are  specifically  designated  as 
farinha  de  trigo,  de  milho,  ^^  wheaten  flour,  maize  flour,"  &c.  Mandioca 
flour,  matt^  tea,  and  possibly  feijoes,  may  at  a  future  time,  if  properly  intro- 
duced, become  important  articles  of  domestic  economy  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cachaga  or  Canha. — These  are  difierent  qualities  of  the  colourless  spirit 
extracted  from  the  sugar  cane,  being  the  spirituous  liquor  most  consumed 
in  this  country ;  it  is  commonly  called  by  Englishmen  white  rum,  but  it 
difiers  from  rum  in  many  respects,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  each ;  the  sugar  canes  of  this  district  which  grow  without 
difficulty  in  the  northern  parts  are  neither  so  large  nor  succulent  as  those  in 
the  warmer  provinces  of  Brazil;  consequently  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
not  profitably  carried  on,  as  this  article  can  be  obtained  cheaper  from  other 
parts,  and  accordingly  the  sugar  canes  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  in  which  there  is  a  growing  trade  in  some  districts ;  the  price  of  a 
pipe  of  Cacha9a  or  Canha  may  be  about  7L  to  102.,  Canha  being  the  most 
inferior. 

Coehinecd. — The  coccus  insect  is  plentifiil  in  this  province,  especially  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  the  peculiar  species  of  cacti,  vulgarly  called  the 
prickly  pear,  upon  which  it  cmefly  flourishes,  is  immensely  diffused  through* 
out  the  country.  The  coccus  has  brought  wealth  to  Tenerifie,  and  seems 
likely,  even  in  Madeira,  to  supplant  the  cultivation  of  the  grape ;  but  in  this 
province,  although  I  have  pointed  out  the  insect  to  many  in  the  country, 
they  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  it  would  possess  a  commercial  value, 
ana  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  to  utilize  this  valuable  product  has 
hitherto  been  tried  here. 

Silk — There  seems  many  probabilities  that  the  silk  caterpillar  (Bombyx 
and  Mori)  may  be  naturalized  in  this  district,  as  the  climate  is  genial  50^  to 
86°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  and  the  wild  mulberry  tree,  perhaps  the  best  for 
the  production  of  silk,  grows  luxuriantly  and  is  propagated  with  facility  on 
suitable  light  dry  soils,  seeming  nevertheless  sufficiently  succulent  for  the 

Eurpose  required ;  however  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  silk  caterpillars 
ave  to  the  present  time  been  isolated,  and  on  a  small  scale,  though  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  further  efibrts. 

Waa. — I  would  call  attention  to  two  kinds,  common  beeswax  and  insect 
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wax ;  the  former  is  plentiful,  it  is  already  an  article  of  trade ;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  bees  swarming  in  this  district  twice  and  even  thrice  in  the 
year,  both  it  and  honey  might  with  some  attention  take  a  much  higher  place 
in  connection  with  the  proouce  of  the  country.  The  insect  wax  is  almost 
unknown  even  in  this  province;  it  is  produced  by  a  small  insect  on  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  certain  shrubs  in  the  northern  parts ;  the  wax  is 
white,  and  with  little  preparation  is  suited  for  candles  and  various  other 
useful  purposes;  it  is  so  abundant,  that  a  person  employed  superficially 
gathering  it,  may  earn  a  very  profitable  return  for  his  day's  work,  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  similar  to  this  wax  in  other  countries,  and  conse- 
quently think  it  worthy  of  a  note  in  this  place,  as  the  article  might  be 
rendered  available. 

Oranges* — The  orange  tree  grows  so  freely  in  this  province  as  to  be  a 
wild  plant,  though  usually  cmtivated ;  the  produce  is  abimdant,  whole 
cargoes  being  exported  to  the  river  Plate,  however  full  advantage  is  not 
taken  of  the  product,  much  being  wasted. 

Castor  OiL — The  mamont  {Redvus  Palma  Christi)  which  produces  the 
castor-oil  nut  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  this  province,  and  with  proper  care 
the  seeds  might  be  collected  in  immense  quantities;  the  oil  expressed,  as  is 
well  known,  serves  medicinal  purposes ;  but  it  is  also  commercially  valuable 
for  lighting  and  other  objects,  little  nevertheless  is  done  to  profit  by  so 
useful  a  natural  product. 

Timber, — Special  reports  referring  to  the  supplies  of  timber  obtainable 
from  this  province,  having  lately  been  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the  private  efforts  to  establish  a  foreign 
trade  in  this  article  have  not  to  the  present  time  been  successful :  a  company 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  such  a  trade  might  have  more 
encouraging  results.  Several  forests  of  useful  timbers,  such  as  Ip^,  Gra- 
piapunha,  Angico,  &c.,  have  lately  been  discovered,  and  the  clearance  of 
the  river  Yacacahy  has  opened  up  a  district  plentifully  supplied  with 
superior  woods. 

Minerals  and  CodL — Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  explore  the 
mineral  wealth  of  this  province,  excepting  as  regards  coal,  some  fields  of 
which  have  been  found  near  Porto  Alegre ;  at  first  they  were  worked  by 
the  provincial  government,  who  conceded  their  rights  to  a  private  company, 
by  whom  however  the  enterprize  seems  to  have  been  abandoned ;  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  arose  from  the  cost  of  transport,  the  coal  being  of  an  inferior 
quality,  but  with  indications  that  at  deeper  levels  it  might  improve. 

Brazil,  Bahia. — The  following  statistics  show  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  foreign  import  trade  of  Bahia  from  the  opening  of  the  ports  or  Brazil  to 
foreign  nations,  when  Don  John  VI.,  of  Portugal,  arrived  in  this  city  in 
1808,  and  the  subsequent  importance  given  to  commerce  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  diamond  mines  in  this  province  in  1845 : — In  1810  the  value 
of  imports  was  rs.  1,466:000^000;  in  1816,  rs.  2,333:333^000;  in  1816, 
rs.  2,600:000^^000;  in  1820,  rs.  3,600:000^000;  in  1821,  independence 
of  Brazil,  rs.  4,000:000^000;  in  1831,  abdication  of  Don  Pedro  I., 
rs.  5,150:000^000;  in  1844,  cessation  of  our  commercial  treaty;  new  tariff, 
rs.  9,744:000^^000;  in  1845,  discovery  of  diamond  mines,  rs.  10,853:000^000; 
in  1852,  rs-  14,856:650^000;  in  1856-57,  rs.  20,926:373;$lOOO;  in  1857-58, 
Ts.  21,107:07 l;jfOOO;  in  1858-59,  rs.  21,018:920;?000;  1859-60,  rs. 
1 7,140:662;$I000.     Thus  British  impoiis  alone  into  the  port  of  Bahiu  in 
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twelve  years,  from  1845  to  1857,  increased  167|  per  cent,  showing  a  value 
in  1844  of  601,727t;  in  1845  of  705,156i.;  in  1856-57  of  l,598,034t;  in 
1857-58  of  l,244,766i ;  in  1858-59  of  1,227,14U ;  in  1859-60  of  933,238t 
In  1859-60,  British  imports  fell  off  31^  ner  cent  solely  from  the  causes 
above  demonstrated,  ana  this  decrease  will  be  still  greater  in  the  financial 
year  of  1860-61. 

Bbazil.  M  abamham. — The  port  of  Maranham,  or  St  Luin  de  Maranhao, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  situate  on  an  island  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Miarim,  Icapicum,  and  other  small  streams, 
and  which  is  itself  intersected  with  various  creeks,  was  originallv  founded 
by  the  French  in  the  year  1594,  who  were  expelled  in  1615  by  the  Dutch, 
who  held  it  till  it  finally  passed,  as  the  rest  of  Brazil,  to  the  Crown  of 
PortugaL  Its  commercisu  importance  was  early  recognized,  and  for  many 
years  was,  from  its  import  trade,  the  emporium  for  the  ^eater  part  of 
iBrazil  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  Pemambuca  The  island  itself 
produces  but  little,  and  is  covered  uniformly  with  low  tropical  vegetation, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  smaU  farms  or  plantations  is  quite 
uncultivated.  The  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  articles  of  export  being 
grown  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces.  ^ 

The  population  of  this  city  has  varied  but  little  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  an  average  of  about  25,000  inhabitants  might  fairly  be  taken  for  that 

?3riod ;  of  this  number  more  than  two-thirds  are  n^roes,  and  the  remainder 
ortuguese,  Brazilians,  a  very  few  English,  some  French,  and  one  or  two 
Germans.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  exact  proportion  of  negroes  who  are  free  or  slaves,  but  the 
preponderance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  They  are  generally 
quiet  and  well-disposed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  appear  to  be  treated 
with  a  fair  amount  of  kindness.  The  law  of  primogeniture  not  being 
recognized  in  this  country  the  subdivision  of  property  m  large  £Eunilies  at 
the  death  of  parents  entails  a  great  dispersion  of  the  slaves,  and  as  a  large 
trade  between  Brazilian  ports  is  carried  on  in  slaves,  much  consequent 
separation  takes  place.  Within  the  last  few  years  thousands  of  slaves  nave 
been  sent  hence  to  various  ports  of  Brazil. 

Bbazil.  Pbbnambuco. — How  far  the  commerce  of  this  province  may  be 
capable  of  extension  in  these  provinces  is  very  problematical ;  the  bases  of  all 
production  are  soil  and  labour,  and  if  the  former  be  jiot  naturally  fertile, 
capital  may  be  added ;  now  these  are  exactly  the  essentials  in  which  this 
country  is  deficient ;  as  regards  the  first,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Brazil  is 
likely  to  be  absurdly  exaggerated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  coast  is  a  sandy 
unproductive  soil,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  cacti,  and  mangroves,  varied 
occasionally  near  the  embouchure  of  rivers  by  alluvial  deposits,  hard  as 
rock  in  summer,  and  impassible  with  mud  in  winter;  further  inland 
undrained  valleys,  forming  muddy  lakes  in  winter,  and  very  precarious 
cane-fields  in  summer ;  the  produce  of  the  hills,  in  common  with  the  whole 
country,  being  a  prey  to  that  great  destroyer,  the  Formiga  de  Ro9a,  or 
red  ant ;  and  in  the  veir  interior,  sterile  mountains  and  vast  pasture  lands, 
but  so  subject  to  periodical  droughts,  that  not  only  cattle,  but  hundreds  of 
the  population,  fall  victims  to  them.  It  is  a  wrong  impression  that  in  these 
tropical  regions  production  is  naturally  rapid,  it  is  infinitely  less  so  than  in 
England,  excepting  for  the  rankest  of  weeds;  the  climate  is  not  of  a 
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character  to  allow  the  soil  to  produce  spontaneooslj.  Imacine  six  months' 
heavy  rain  without  any  drainage,  and  then  six  months  of  scorching  sun 
without  irrigation,  and  you  maj  form  an  idea  of  how  far  now  com- 
merce may  be  extended ;  capital  and  labour  are  required  to  overcome 
these  natural  difSculties^  and  neither  exist  here ;  the  slaves  are  fast  dis- 
appearing to  the  southland  no  substitute  replaces  them;  the  slave  trade  is  at 
an  end,  and  free  coloured  immigration,  its  only  practical  substitute,  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  here  as 
tending;  to  surrender  the  country  to  the  blacks,  abroad  as  an  encourage* 
ment  to  slavery ;  the  country  must  therefore  remain  stationary. 

The  production  of  cotton  has  rather  diminished  in  this  province,  but  has 
increased  in  those  of  Alagiris  and  Paraiba.  Coffee  is  being  exported  for 
the  first  time  from  the  province  of  Ceara ;  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  also 
been  made  here.  I  believe  that  these  very  hot  latitudes  will  scarcely 
produce  a  very  superior  quality,  and  that  the  whole  will  turn  out  a  failure. 

An  important  aecree  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  of  28th  September, 
1859,  has,  under  certain  conditions,  opened  the  coasting  trade  to  British  and 
foreign  vessels.  The  principal  conditions  are  as  follows :  foreign  vessels 
whicn  have  conveyed  merchandize  or  colonists  to  any  Brazilian  port,  having 
there  discharged,  and  desiring  to  proceed  to  another  Brazilian  port  to  take  in 
cargo  for  a  foreign  destination,  may  load  cargo  for  such  other  port,  provided 
it  be  despatched  for  consumption  or  ro-exported,  and  consist  of  articles 
mentioned  in  a  table  to  the  decree  annexed ;  the  most  important  articles 
being  xarque  (dried  beef),  coals,  wheaten  flour,  and  salt  The  same  rule, 
mutaJLis  mutandisy  applies  to  foreign  vessels  which,  having  discharged  part 
of  their  cargoes  in  a  Brazilian  port,  desire  to  discharge  the  remainder  in 
another  Brazilian  port,  and  there  load  for  a  foreign  destination ;  they  will 
be  enabled  to  fill  up  their  cargo  with  the  articles  mentioned.  This  law  is 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  31st  December,  1863.  Formerly  British 
vessels  proceeding  from  one  Brazilian  port  to  another  were  obliged  to  go 
in  ballast,  or  with  the  remainder  of  their  cargoes,  but  under  the  present 
regnlation,  limited  as  it  is,  they  will  be  able  in  many  cases  to  receive 
fights.  The  present  measure  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  con- 
stant increase  ot  freights  between  Brazilian  ports,  the  Brazilian  vessels  not 
being  sufficient  to  supplv  the  wants  of  the  trade ;  also  by  the  augmenting 
scarcity  and  deamess  of"^  provisions,  which  each  year  is  more  sensibly  felt, 
and  which  lately  has  been  especially  experienced  in  the  Bahia  district. 

Costa  Rica* — The  trading  community  of  Costa  Rica  may  be  classed  as 
follows: — First-class  houses,  whose  business  is  importing  oirect  and  dis- 
posing of  their  merchandize  wholesale ;  second-class  houses,  whose  supplies 
are  purchased  from  the  first-class,  and  whose  trade  is  partly  wholesale  and 
partly  retail.  These  latter,  as  well  as  the  third-class  or  pedlars  (by  far  the 
most  numerous^  visit  the  fairs  which  are  held  one  in  each  town  in  rotation 
the  week  rouna,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Spanish  custom.  At  these 
fairs  or  markets  the  goods  are  exposed  on  stalls  in  the  open  air.  The'  system 
is  bad  alike  for  trade  and  for  the  country  generally;  for  the  former, 
because  this  business  is  engaged  in  by  many  who  are  disinclined  to  any 
steady  pursuit — ^they  manage  to  obtain  credit — bad  sales  or  eyery  possible 
damage  to  the  goods  by  weather,  cause  losses  which  ultimately  fail  upon 
their  creditors ;  and  for  the  country,  because  these  men  would  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  agriculture,  and  because  the  fair-days  are  idle  days 
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to  the  majority  of  the  people  around  the  neighbourhood.  Public  oflSces  arc 
closed,  labour  on  estates  is  suspended,  and  people,  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  making  purchases  for  the  ensuing  week  are,  m  reality,  losing  their  time, 
with  the  usual  results  which  follow  large  assemblages  of  idle  people. 

Exchange  on  Europe  has  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  term  now 
reported  on.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  monthly  rate,  and 
for  many  months  at  a  time  frequently,  bills  are  not  to  be  had ;  but  rates 
have  ranged  from  5  dels.  (20«.)  to  the  pound  to  as  high  on  one  occasion  as  15 
per  cent  premium,  or  238,  per  pouna.  As  a  fair  average  rate  for  the  five 
yeat>s,  7^  per  cent  may  be  quoted,  or  5f  dols.(2l8.  6(2.)  per  pound  sterling. 

The  values  of  foreign  coins  as  compared  with  Costa  Kica  currency,  and 
the  value  affixed  to  each  by  the  Government  to  the  same,  are  as  follows : — 
The  £1  sterling  is  worth  5  dols.  65  cents,  in  Costa  Rica  currency,  and 
5  dols.  37^  cents,  according  to  the  value  affixed  to  it  by  Government  The 
American  10  dol.  piece,  11  dols.  51  cents  in  Costa  Rica  currency,  and 
affixed  by  Government,  11  dols.  The  French  20  franc  piece,  4  dols.  34^ 
cents  in  Costa  Rica  currency  and  4  dols.  26  cents  as  affixed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ounce  (doubloon),  18  dols.  9^  cents  in  Costa  Rica  currency, 
and  17  dols.  50  cents  as  affixed  by  Government.  The  smallest  coin  in 
circulation  here  is  half-a-real,  equal  to  3^  sterling.  For  a  circulating 
medium  of  smaller  value,  grains  of  cocoa  used  largely  to  be  used,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  The  introduction  of 
a  copper  coinage  would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  prove  of  great  advantage  to  trade. 

In  addition  to  articles  referred  to  in  the  export  return,  this  country 
produces  in  small  quantities  the  following  articles,  and  with  increased 
population  those  quantities  might  be  much  augmented : — Cotton,  indigo, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  cocoa-nut,  palm  oil  nut,  vegetable  ivory,  vegetable  wax, 
vegetable  tallow,  maize,  rice,  beans,  pease,  aloe  hemp,  sugar,  arrowroot, 
potatoes,  vanilla,  annatto,  ginger,  turmeric,  balsam  copaiba,  ipecacuanha, 
wheat,  barley,  cochineal ;  numerous  medicinal  plants  and  most  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  Europe.  Although  cochineal  has  been  produced 
here,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  be  a  very  successful  undertaking  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rains.  There  is  no  obstacle  except  the  invariable  one  • 
of  want  of  labour,  in  the  way  of  indigo  production  ;  what  was  exported  from 
this  republic  proved  to  be  a  fine  parcel  of  **  Flores,"  and  the  undertaking 
was  abandoned  solely  in  consequence  of  a  revolution,  when  the  labourers 
were  withdrawn  at  an  hour's  notice  from  the  works  for  military  service, 
involving  the  proprietor  in  heavy  loss. 

India-rubber  exists  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  republic,  but  the 
want  of  labour  prevents  much  being  collected.  Attempts  on  a  larger  scale 
are  now  being  made,  but  so  recently,  that  an  opinion  can  scarcely  yet  be 
formed  of  the  results ;  from  the  Sarapiqui  River  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of 
80,000  lbs.  were  collected  in  the  latter  part  of  1860,  by  ill-organized  gangs 
of  two  and  three  men  each,  and  exported  from  Grey  Town.  Sarsaparilla 
is  abundant  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  trade  in  it  is  at  present  lunited 
to  its  collection  by  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  extent  demanded  by  their  wants. 
Here  again  labour  is  all  that  is  necessary  to'procure  a  remunerative  product 
for  export  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  various  climates  of  Costa  Rica,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  50°  Fahrenheit  to  tropical  heat,  nearly  every  description  of  fancy 
goods  may  be  found.     Cedar  is  frequently  shipped  from*  Punta  Arenas ;  but 
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the  high  freight  attendant  on  such  a  long  voyage  renders  it  a  not  very  desir- 
able speculation.  The  cedar  of  the  high  lands  is  a  very  superior  wood^  re- 
sembling San  Domingo  mahogany,  but  of  a  lighter  colour.  This,  however, 
and  the  other  fancy  woods  are  useless  to  Costa  Rica,  until  a  road  be  opened 
to  the  Atlantic,  in  which  direction  they  are  most  abundant  Owing  to  the 
same  variety  of  climate,  tobacco  could  be  produced  of  very  many  descrip- 
tions. This  being  a  Government  monopolv,  is  raised  at  present  only  for 
the  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  m  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  it  is  found  to  answer  better  to  raise  only  a  small  quantity,  about 
350  quintals,  and  import  the  rest,  which  is  done  from  the  United  States 
and  San  Salvador,  to  the  amount  of  2000  to  ^000  quintals  annually. 

The  tobacco  called  ^^chircarge"  raised  on  the  high  lands  of  Costa  Rica, 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  description,  the  leaf  when  cured  being  small,  thick, 
black  and  exceedingly  strong,  but  of  a  flavour  which  induces  those  who 
have  once  used  it,  to  prefer  it  to  any  other,  even  to  the  best  Havannah 
tobacco. 

Chili. — Talcahueno. — ^Durlng  the  whole  of  the  year  1859,  the  country 
has  been  so  convulsed  by  civil  war  as  to  paralvze  commerce  almost  entirely 
in  this  province.  Agriculture  has  been  impeaed,  the  crops  on  the  ground 
destroyed  and  burned  by  the  Indians,  the  cattle  stolen  and  driven  into  the 
Indian  country  by  thousands,  the  inhabitants  murdered,  and  many  of  the 
women  and  children  borne  into  a  state  of  captivity ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  whole  frontier  has,  and  is  being  kept  m  a  constant  state  of  alarm 
and  distress.  The  only  branch  of  industry  in  the  south  which  has  made 
progress  in  the  middle  of  these  difficulties,  is  coal  milling  at  Lota  and 
CoroneL  At  Lota  the"  whole  of  the  mines  are  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Consino  and  Son,  natives  of  Chili,  and  are  wrought  by  English  and  native 
coal  miners  on  the  English  system,  with  the  assistance  of  railways,  steam- 
engines,  and  wharves,  and  are  now  formed  into  a  very  complete  establish- 
ment, at  an  expense  to  the  owners  of  upwards  of  1,000,000  dollars.  The 
establishment  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  only  got  into  proper  working 
order  during  the  past  year.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  at  present  from 
4000  to  5000  tons  of  clean  coal  per  month,  and  can  be  greatly  increased 
when  more  labourers  can  be  obtained. 

Ecuador. — ^The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Ecuador  has  been  considerably 
affected  by  the  political  state  of  the  country  during  the  last  two  years  by 
the  invasion  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  reru,  and  subsequently 
by  the  intestine  disturbances  of  the  republic:  nevertheless  it  shows  a 
decided  tendency  to  increase.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  value  of  the  merchandize  imported  and  exported  in  each  of  the  last 
five  years:— 1856,  395,739^.  imports;  389,484^.  exports :  1857,681,000/. 
imports;  741,162  exports:  1858,  506,4562.  imports;  474,524^  exports: 
1859,  286,918/..  imports;  462,403/.  exports:  1860,  428,877/.  imports; 
632,528/.  exports. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  different  productions  of  Ecuador : — 
Cocoa  maintains  a  high  price,  and  the  cultivation  is  increasing.  The 
quantity  exported  exceeds  considerably  that  of  the  previous  year.  An 
abundant  crop  is  announced  for  this  year.  Straw  Hats. — The  aemand  for 
the  ordinary  sort  continues  to  decrease,  probably  on  account  of  the  concur- 
rence of  those  of  New  Granada  and  Peru,  but  the  finer  sorts  maintain  their 
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prices.  Tobacco* — The  crop  of  1859  having  been  rather  scarce,  the  demand 
m  the  forei^  markets  has  mcreased  the  pnce  here :  that  of  last  jear  was 
very  abmi(mnt,  bat  the  quality  inferior.  Bark — The  finer  sorts  are  still 
very  scarce,  and  the  quantity  exported  much  less  than  in  previoos  years. 
OrchiUcu — ^The  demand  and  price  are  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  great 
consumption  of- this  article  m  England.  Cojff^ee* — The  coffee  of  Ecuador 
is  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  of  Costa  Rica,  and  always  in  demand.  A 
larger  quantity  is  not  exported  for  want  of  labourers  to  cultivate  it,  and 
also  because  the  greatest  part  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  this  country. 
Caoutcfumc  has  decreased  in  quantity  for  want  of  labourers,  but  is  in  great 
demand.  Regarding  the  other  articles  specified  in  the  statement  of  exports 
nothing  of  note  can  be  said.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Ysdues  of  exportation  and  importation,  attributable  to  continued  and 
extensive  smugglmg.  The  exportation  of  produce  by  the  way  of  Panama 
is  rapidly  increasing,  as  much  because  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Steam 
Companies  have  connected  to  give  through  bills  of  lading,  and  reduce  their 
rates  of  fireights,  as  because  the  port  of  Colon  is  daily  becoming  more 
important,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  sailing  vessels  firom  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  port  regulations  and  dues  continue  unchanged. 
The  Government  has  decreed  that,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  tonnage 
dues  be  exacted  on  coasting  vessels,  not  on  register  tonnage,  but  on 
measurement 

Denmabe. — The  total  trade  for  the  year  1859  shows  a  considerable 
increase,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  comparative  state 
of  the  trade  was  as  follows: — In  1859  the  imports  amounted  to  6,639,103L, 
against  5,635,1872.  in  1858;  and  the  exports  amounted  to  4,440,5512.,  against 
3,781,9292.  in  1858.  From  the  results  of  1859  it  appears  that  the  import 
trade,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  until  it  received  a  sudden  and 
severe  check  from  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  crisis,  is  fast  recovering 
its  position,  and  that  the  exports  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Denmark, 
altnough  materially  ttffected  by  the  same  causes,  and  by  two  seasons  of 
drought,  are  nevertheless  (through  the  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  farming,  and  the  additional  surface  brought 
annually  into  cultivation  by  the  working  up  of  heath  and  the  drainage  of 
bo^y  lands)  steadily  increasing. 

The  extent  to  which  the  agricultural  products  of  Denmark  have  augmented 
during  the  last  two  decenniums  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
annual  exportation  of  grain  was  as  follows : — 1820-29,  884,000  quarters ; 
1830-39,  901,000  quarters;  1840-49,  1,258,000  quarters;  1850-59, 
1,523,000  quarters. 

Gbeece. — That  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  called  the  Morea, 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  is  divided  into  five  departments,  Argolis  and 
Corinth,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Achoea  and  Elis.  These  are  sub- 
divided into  twenty-one  districts,  of  which  the  whole  of  Greece  contains 
274.  The  population  in  ancient  times  is  said  to  have  reached  3,000,000. 
In  1811  it  was  398,709,  of  which  334,896  were  Christians,  and  63,413 
Mahomedans.  These  latter  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  number  of 
the  Christian  population  in  different  years  from  1821  to  1856,  was  as 
follows:— 1821,  334,896;  1832,385,322;  1842,434,989;  1852,508,427; 
1856,  530,590. 
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The  area  is  said  to  be  219575^000  stremmas^  eqaal  to  2,157,500  hectares, 
which,  at  2  acres  1  rood  35  poles  per  hectare,  make  5,326,328  acres.  It 
consists  of  monntain  land,  intersected  with  well-watered  fertile  valleys. 
On  high  grounds,  pine,  plane,  oak,  Valonea  oak,  and  wild  pear-trees  are 
found;  and  on  the  lower  land,  olive,  molberiy,  fig,  and  almond-trees,  grain, 
leguminous  vegetables,  aniseed,  liquorice,  fustic,  currant,  and  common 
vine,  tobacco,  cotton,  orange,  and  lemon-trees,  rice,  madder-root^  &c,  are 
produced. 

The  cultivation  of  the  currant  vine  has  greatly  increased  lately,  particu- 
larly on  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  Peninsula,  and  seems 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  In  1858  the  Greek  Government,  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  reduced  the  duty  from  12  drachms  per  1000  to 
5  drachms,  to  be  decreased  1  drachm  every  two  years  till  it  ceases,  and  the 
tithe  from  25  to  15  drachms  per  1000  lbs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  currant 
grounds  in  the  Morea  are  about  200,000  stremmas,  or  50,000  acres ;  and 
that  in  a  good  season,  if  the  o'idium  were  to  cease,  they  could  produce 
120,000  mSs.  of  fruit,  or  37,143  tons. 

The  price  of  currant  grounds  varies  from  300  drachms  to  1200  per 
stremma,  or  452.  to  1302.  per  acre ;  and  an  acre  will  produce  from  1200  to 
4800  Venetian  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  worth  from  20  to  60  dollars  per 
1000  lbs.  The  cost  of  cultivating  is  about  32  to  42  dollars  per  acre, 
including  therein  8  to  12  dollars  cost  of  the  sulphur  reduced  to  powder 
to  put  on  the  plants.  This  is  done  immediately  the  fruit  has  set  in  May, 
and  then  at  two  subsequent  periods.  It  is  gathered  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  placed  on  the  drying  grounds,  where  it  remains  from  six  to 
twelve  days,  after  which  the  grains  are  detached  from  the  stalk  by  striking 
them  gently  with  a  broom ;  the  fruit  is  then  put  into  a  winnowing  machine 
to  separate  it  more  perfectly  from  stalks  and  dirt,  and  it  is  then  fit  to  be 
packed  for  exportation.  The  time  for  drying  the  currants  is  a  most  anxious 
moment  for  the  grower,  who  then  trembles  at  the  sight  of  every  cloud,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of  his  produce,  when  laid  out  to  dry, 
is  iniured,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  by  rain;  a  single  shower  alone  takes  off 
the  beautiful  bloom  from  the  fruit,  so  that  it  no  longer  presents  so  pleasing 
and  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  purchaser.  When  too  much  wetted  by 
rain  it  is  useful  only  for  distillation.  The  finest  currants  are  produced  in  the 
province  of  Achssa,  and  are  called  Patras  and  Vostizza  quality.  A  practice 
has  been  introduced  lately  of  making,  in  the  spring,  round  the  stem  of  each 
vine,  an  incision,  which  prevents  the. sap's  returning  to  the  root;  by  this 
means  the  fruit  becomes  larger,  more  juicy,  but  less  sweet,  and  requires 
more  time  in  drying  than  that  of  the  vines  which  have  not  been  so  treated. 
The  quantity  of  grain  produced  on  the  western  side  of  the  Morea  is  rather 
more  than  is  required  for  its  consumption;  and  in  1858  about  20,000  quarters 
were  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  This  might  be  increased  if  roads  were 
made  to  enable  the  grower  to  bring  his  com  to  market  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  for  feeding  silk-worms  have 
been  greatly  extended;  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  as  many  as 
1,600,000  of  the  former  in  all  Greece.  Fig-trees  have  also  been  planted 
in  great  abundance,  and  there  are  now  about  300,000  in  the  Morea,  prin- 
cipally near  Calamata.  The  dried  fruit  is  sent  to  the  consumer  strung  on 
rushes,  not  packed  in  boxes  as  in  other  countries. 

The  number  of  olive-trees  in  Greece  was,  in  1854,  considered  to  be  about 
2,000,000,  whereas  now  there  are  8,000,000,  estimated  to  produce  annually 
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10,000,000  okes  of  oil,  or  12,500  tons ;  but  it  will  gradually  increase  in 
quantity  as  the  trees  grow  older.  The  whole,  however,  is  required  for 
local  consumption,  for  each  &mily  consumes  at  least  from  50  to  100  okes 
annually;  and  we  find  that  in  1857  about  800,000  okes  were  imported 
into  Greece  from  Turkey.  The  price  of  an  olive-tree  is  from  12.  to  4/., 
and  each  tree  produces  n:om  1  to  10  okes  of  oil ;  but  in  general  olive-trees 
give  a  good  crop  only  once  in  two  years.  The  cultivation  of  the  common 
grape-vine  has  also  been  considerably  increased ;  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  making  wine.  A  Frenchman  has  been  engaged  to  superintend 
the  practical  part  of  the  business.  The  establishment  which  was  at  Athens 
is  now  at  Patras.  The  wine  made  is  good ;  but  resembles  rather  the  light 
wine  of  the  south  of  France  than  the  strong  wine  of  the  southern  latitudes. 
The  present  price  is  1}  drachm  per  oke,  or  1*30  of  a  drachm  per  bottle 
(2«.  6(L  per  gallon).  It  is  intended  to  sell  the  vintage  of  1859  at  a  much 
lower  price.  The  Sultana  grape  has  also  lately  been  introduced  from 
Smyrna,  and  thrives  very  well.  About  65  tons  of  this  quantity  have 
already  been  exported,  and  as  the  price  in  England  is  from  60«.  to  70s.  per 
cwt,  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  land-owners  and  agriculturists  of 
this  country. 

The  orange  and  lemon-trees  do  not  thrive  well  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Morea,  me  cold  being  frequently  too  great  for  them;  but  in  the  southern 
part,  near  Calamata,  they  succeed  well. 

Many  of  the  peasants  in  Greece  hold  land  of  their  own.  Others  cultivate 
farms  on  the  metayer  system ;  the  owner  of  the  land  providing  the  farm- 
house, agricultural  implements,  and  seed.  The  produce,  after  deducting 
the  seed,  is  divided  in  certain  proportions  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
owner  of  the  land,  A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  national  property,  and 
the  cultivator  of  it  pays  to  the  Government  as  rent  15  per  cent,  of  the 
produce.  A  good  desd  of  this  national  property  has  also  been  sold  to 
private  individuals,  payable  by  yearly  instalment  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
price ;  and  instead  of  paying  the  tythe  or  dime  of  the  produce,  he  pays  a 
property-tax  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  valuation  of  the  land  every 
three  years. 

Church  property  in  the  Morea  is  rather  large.  Foreigners  can  hold 
property.  Tithe-deeds,  as  also  mortgages  on  landed  property,  are  registered 
m  a  book  kept  at  each  demos,  or  commune. 

Manufactories. — There  are  few  manufactories  in  the  Morea.  There  is 
one  silk-winding  manufactory  at  Calamata  having  50  reels;  two  for 
making  liquorice  paste,  one  of  which  is  worked  by  steam  ;  two  small 
soap  manufactories ;  three  distilleries  on  a  large  scale,  one  at  Fatras,  one  at 
Pyrgo,  and  one  at  Nauplia ;  and  numerous  small  private  stills.  A  manu- 
factory for  spinning  cotton-twist,  moved  by  water,  is  in  operation  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Patras.     Muslin  is  also  printed  there. 

Minesy  Minerals,  &c. — There  are  some  marble  quarries  in  several  districts, 
but  they  are  not  worked ;  specimens  of  emery-stone  and  lead-ore  have  also 
been  found. 

Public  Works. — In  1837  a  mole  was  commenced  at  Patras,  and  is  still 
unfinished.  It  is  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  now  about  240  yards  long.  One 
is  also  in  course  of  construction  at  Corinth,  and  one  at  Catacolo,  which  will 
make  that  port  a  good  one.  A  carriage-road  has  also  been  made  from  it  to 
the  town  of  Pyrgos,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  In  1836  a  road  was 
commenced  from  Tripolizza  to  the  Bay  of  Nauplia,  a  distance  of  about 
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34  miles,  and  was  finished  in  1856.  Some  small  pieces  of  road  have  been  made 
in  various  parts,  and  some  bridges ;  but  the  works  all  proceed  very  slowly. 
The  expenses  are  paid  chiefly  by  the  commune,  and  towards  paying  them 
each  adult  male  is  obliged  to  contribute  three  or  five  days'  work,  or  pay  for 
a  substitute,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  per  diem.  The  roads  are  badly 
made ;  no  solid  foundation  is  given  to  them,  so  that  they  are  quickly  cut  up 
by  carts  in  wet  weather.  A  hospital  is  being  erected  in  Patras.  A  line  of 
telegraph  has  been  set  up  between  Athens  and  Patras ;  and  a  cable  has  been 
laid  down  across  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  from  Rhium  to 
Antirhium,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  line  to  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  thence  to  Italy  or  Trieste. 

EducatioTL — Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  in  Greece.  There  were 
in  1852  three  principal  public  schools  or  gymnasiums  in  the  Morea ;  one  at 
Patras,  one  at  Nauplia,  and  one  at  Tripolizza,  in  which  were  taught  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  geography,  natural  history,  physics,  and  French.  Each 
school  had  a  head-master  and  five  assistants.  There  were  also  two  similar 
schools  at  Athens,  one  at  Syra,  and  one  at  Lamia,  the  whole  maintained  at 
an  expense  to  the  State  of  200,000  dollars  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  in  the  several  towns  in  Greece,  79  minor  schools  for  boys,  having 
5342  scholars,  in  which  were  taught  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  catechism,  the 
Scriptures,  geography,  and  history,  first  principles  of  physics,  natural 
history,  and  drawing.  Each  school  had  a  head-master  and  two  assistants^ 
and  the  whole  cost  the  Government  297,512  drachms,  or  10,6252.  annually. 
There  were  also  in  Greece  431  communal  schools  for  the  education  of  boys, 
maintained  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  115,492  drachms,  and  to  the 
communes  of  324,329  drachms.  There  were  also  40  private  schools, 
31  public  schools  for  girls,  having  4380  scholars,  where  nearly  the  same 
lessons  were  taught  as  to  tiie  boys.  In  addition  to  which  there  were  300 
schools  where  only  reading  was  taught,  having  about  11,000,  scholars,, 
besides  seventeen  private  schools.  There  were  also  two  schools  for  forming 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  for  the  primary  schools,  as  well  as  an  eccle- 
siastical school,  and  several  schools  for  orphans,  founded  by  private 
individuals;  also  an  agricultural  school  at  Tirynth,  in  Argolis,  wnich  is 
very  little  frequented.  The  whole  number  of  public  and  private  establish- 
ments in  Greece  was,  in  1852,  934,  having  1265  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  male  scholars,  58,635;  female  schdars,  16,323.  These  schools, 
together  with  the  university  at  Athens,  cost  die  State  749,620  drachms, 
or  26,772i.,  and  the  communes  paid  also  338,125  drachms,  or  12,0742.,  of 
which  180,660  drachms,  or  6,452Z.,  were  the  proportion  belonging  to  the 
Morea.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  expense  of  these  esta- 
blishments has  increased  of  late  with  the  increase  of  the  population  and 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  communes. 

Weights  and  Measures, — The  oke  is  equal  to  2flbs.  EngUsh;  the 
quintal  (44  okes)  is  equal  to  123  lbs. ;  the  mil,  or  100  pounds  Venetian ; 
2128  lbs.  are  calculated  to  the  ton ;  the  barrel  of  oil  weighs  48  okes,  the 
barrel  of  wine  50  okes,  the  barrel  of  spirit  44  okes ;  the  pike  for  manu- 
factures, 27  inches;  the  pike  (woollen  cloth),  28 i  inches;  the  pike  (land 
measure),  32  inches;  the  stremma,  of  which  10  are  equal  to  2a.  Ik.  35p.,  or 
about  Ib.  per  stremma;  and  a  kilo  is  equal  to  1  bushel. 

Coins. — Those  of  Greece  are  the  gold  Otho  of  20  drachms,  weighing 
89  grains,  9-lOths  fine,  worth  14«.  2^d, ;  the  silver  piece  of  5  drachms, 
weighing  345  grains,  9-lOths  fine ;  the  silver,  1,  i,  and  i  drachm ;  the 
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copper  piece  of  10,  5,  2,  and  1  lepta.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  have 
almost  disappeared  from  circulation,  but  copper  coin  is  very  plentiful. 
Foreign  coins  pass  at  rates  fixed  by  a  Government  tariff;  the  following 
are  those  principally  current: — English  sovereigns,  28  drachms  12  leptas; 
Napoleon,  22  dr.  33  lep. ;  Turkish  pound,  25  dr.  42  lep. ;  Austrian  ducat, 
13  dr.  06  lep.;  Austrian  and  Bavarian  dollar,  5  dr.  78  lep.;  Austrian, 
twenty  creutzer  piece,  92  lep. ;  five-frank  piece,  5  dr.  58  lep. ;  franc, 
1  dr.  1 1  lep. ;  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollar,  6  dr. ;  silver  rouble,  4  dr.  41  lep. ; 
Turkish  dollar,  5  dr.  Bills  on  Europe  are  usually  drawn  at  three  montns' 
date.  The  exchange  on  England  varies  firbm  50d^  to  53(2.  per  Mexican 
dollar  of  6  drachms. 

Guatemala. — Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  high  duties  levied 
on  merchandize  in  this  republic,  the  importations  have  exceeded  in  amount 
those  of  the  preceding  year  1858  AiUy  330,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  the 
exportations  during  1859  was  1,755,522  dollars,  showing  a  falling  off  of 
about  200,000  doUars,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  1858,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  crop  of  cochineal  naving  (uminished  about  the 
same  sum.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  importations  from 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  1859,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
1858,  of  285,342  dollars,  which  shows  that  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  is  improving.  As  regards  France,  the  next  country  in  importance 
to  England,  with  respect  to  its  trade  with  Guatemala,  an  increase  nas  like- 
wise taken  place  of  about  85,000  dollars,  when  compared  with  the  amount 
imported  from  that  country  in  1858.  The  exportations  exceed  the  amount 
of  importations  by  235,418  dollars.  The  amount  of  duties  on  the  importa- 
tions in  this  custom-house,  during  the  year  1859,  is  420,336  dollars.  Coffee 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  the  cultivation  of  it  has  been  generally  attended  to  throughout 
the  republic,  and  a  number  of  coffee  plantations  will  ere  long  become  in  a 
condition  to  render  this  article  one  of  great  importance  in  the  export  trade. 
During  the  past  year  as  many  as  389  bales,  of  the  value  of  4(568  dollars, 
have  been  exported;  whereas,  in  the  year  1858,  only  74  bales  were  sent 
away,  amounting  to  221  dollars.  This  republic  is  undoubtedly  advancing 
in  prosperity,  as  the  number  and  amount  of  exports  from  hence  is  pro- 
gressively increasing  every  year.  The  following  figures  will  show  the 
gradual  progress  of  trade,  from  the  year  1850  to  the  present  time  viz. : — 
1850,  923,6442.  imports,  896,5892.  exports;  1851,  1,581,8842.  imports, 
1,404,4002.  exports;  1852,  976,9432.  imports,  864,5502.  exports:  1853, 
873,8312.  imports,  599,0472.  exports;  1854,826,4812.  imports,  2,033,3002. 
exports;  1855,  1,206,2102.  imports,  1,282,8912.  exports;  1856,1,065,8162. 
imports,  1,706,9732.  exports;  1857, 1,136,5172.  imports,  1,615,3882. exports; 
1858,  1,223,7502.  imports,  2,024,5602.  exports;  1859,  1,620,9202.  imports, 
1,766,9202.  exports. 

Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg. — Site  and  Population. — The  free  Hanseatic 
city  of  Hamburg,  sitaated  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  seventy 
English  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Oiat  river,  is  well  known  to  be  the 
greatest  commercial  port  of  the  European  continent.  The  population  of 
the  city,  with  its  two  suburbs,  St  George's  and  St  Paul's,  which,  in  the 
year  1854,  was  162,933,  had  risen  in  1858  to  171,696;  and  that  of  the 
entire  territory  of  the  state,  comprising  seven  square  geographical  miles, 
which,  in  1854,  was  201,198,  had  risen  in  1858  to  222,379. 
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Foreign  Trade, — The  trade  of  Hamburg  comprises  every  article  which 
Germany  exports  to^  or  imports  from,  foreign  coantries,  and  it  extends  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  essentiallv  a  transit  trade«  depending 
upon  the  wants  of  other  countries,  and  attracted  to  Hamburg  by  that  noble 
river  which  connects  the  city,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  interior  of 
Germanv,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  North  Sea.  The  removal  of  all 
obstrnctions  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  whether  formed  by  nature, 
such  as  sandbanks,  &c,  or  erected  artificially,  in  the  shape  of  river-tolls  and 
revenue  duties,  has,  therefore,  always  been  an  object  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  city,  and  the  policy  of  its  Govern- 
ment has  been  constantly  directed  to  that  end*  The  exports  from  Hamburg 
to  European  and  transatlantic  countries  beyond  sea  consist  of  German 
produce  and  manufactures  of  every  description,  such  as  com  and  grain,  wool, 
seeds,  bark,  zinc,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  meat,  butter,  and  cheese;  also 
German  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  iron,  glass,  leather,  and 
earthenwares,  German  wines  and  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  and  other  Baltic  pro- 
duce. The  exports  landwards  to  the  German  states,  comprise  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  produce  and  mmufactures  previouslv  imported  bv  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  are,  in  fact,  goods  in  transit,  whether  specially  so 
declared  or  not.  The  com  trade  of  me  north  of  Europe  centres  chiefly  in 
Hamburg ;  and  not  only  is  a  great  deal  of  corn  shipped  from  thence,  but 
sales  are  constantly  effected  tnere  of  com  to  be  shipped  from  the  Baltic 
ports.  The  imports  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  spices,  and  other 
articles  of  transatlantic  produce ;  of  dye-stuffs,  coals,  wood,  wines,  spirits ;  of 
vam,  twist,  and  other  partlv  £Eibricated  materials ;  and  of  cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  silk,  and  other  manumctures.  Hamburg  imports  largely,  in  the  one 
direction,  from  the  Baltic  and  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  otlier,  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Brazils.  From  Great  Britain 
she  takes  very  considerable  quantities  of  British  manufactured  goods,  and 
also,  indirectly,  much  produce  of  other  foreign  countries.  The  extent  and 
value  of  the  import  trade  of  Hamburg,  the  large  nortion  of  that  trade  which 
is  in  British  hands,  and  the  general  condition  of  tne  port  tod  its  navigation, 
wiU  appear  by  the  subjoined  statements,  compiled  partly  from  the  annexed 
oflScial  tables,  published  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Hamburg  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  from  information  privately  obtained  from  reliable  sources. 

The  River  and  Harhmre. — The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  provided  with 
lights,  beacons,  and  buoys,  at  the  expense  of  the  citv  of  Hamburg.  There 
are  two  lighthouses  upon  Neuwerk  Island,  lying  about  six  English  miles 
from  the  coast ;  also  lighthouses  at  Cuxhaven,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Elbe,  near  the  Ball-Beacon  (Kugel-Baak),  by  Cuxhaven,  at  the  Bosch,  the 
Stormouth,  Gliickstadt,  and  Schulan.  There  are  also  three  floating  lights 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  namely,  off  the  Schaarhora  sand-bank,  and  in  the 
north  gate,  and  two  others  near  the  Hauskall  Sand,  higher  up  the  river. 
The  Senate  has  likewise  for  some  years  past  been  occupied  with  the  plan  of 
a  railway-bridge  from  Harburg  to  Hamourg,  combined  with  one  of  a  rail- 
way from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven.  After  long  negotiations,  Hanover  has 
been  brought  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  such  bridge  and  railway  ;  but  the 
estimates  of  expense  are  so  heavy,  tnat  it  is  very  doubtful  when  they  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  meanwhile,  a  communication  has  been  established 
between  Hamburg  and  Harburg  by  a  steam-ferry  over  the  branch  of  the 
Elbe  which  separates  the  two  places.  Hamburg  ships  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  lights  and  fog-signals  as  those 
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enforced  on  board  British  ships;  the  Government  of  Hamburg  having, 
in  the  year  1858,  abopted  the  British  code  of  signals  in  this  respect  The 
population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  was,  according  to  the  returns  of  1859, 
174,016,  and  that  of  the  rural  districts,  in  which  no  returns  are  collected,  is 
estimated  at  about  35,000 :  to  these  numbers  may  be  added  upwards  of 
20,000  not  included  in  the  returns.  Thus,  altogether,  the  population  of 
Hamburg  probably  exceeds  250,000  persons.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  suburbs  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  large  com- 
merce of  the  State,  whilst  high  rents,  dearness  of  provisions  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  discourage  the  working  of  manufactures  on  a  large  scale ;  so 
that,  beyond  the  usuai  workshops  for  trades  required  to  meet  the  wants  of 
so  many  wealthy  inhabitants  and  the  other  classes  of  citizens,  there  are  not 
many  large  factories  in  the  Hamburg  territory. 

The  following  are  the  principal  branches  of  manufactoring  industry 
established  within  the  territory : — 

Sugar  liejineries. — Of  these  there  are  twenty-nine  in  all ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  they  work  on  a  small  scale,  employing  only  four  or  five 
men  each.  The  two  large  refineries  are  carried  on  by  joint  stock  com- 
panies, and  employ  each  more  than  200  men;  they  work  with  steam 
engines,  and  adopt  every  improvement  in  the  process  of  refining,  and  pay 
good  dividends  to  the  shareholders.  Iron  Works  and  Machine  Manufao- 
taries, — There  are  fifteen  works  of  this  sort  on  the  Hamburg  territory,  in 
which  steam-engines  and  every  description  of  machinery  are  made.  One 
establishment  employs  150  workmen,  one  60,  and  the  others  about  40  each. 
This  branch  of  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance.  Copper 
Smelting  Works. — There  are  works  of  an  extensive  description  carried  on 
by  a  joint  stock  company.  Here  upwards  of  200  men  were  formerly 
employed ;  but  of  late  the  company  has  very  much  dimished  its  operations. 
The  ore  for  smelting  is  brought  from  Australia  as  ship  ballast  It  is  said 
that  the  company  will  soon  again  begin  to  work  on  the  former  scale.  Ship 
Biscuit  Bakers. — There  are  seven  of  these  in  the  town  and  suburbs ;  some 
of  them  employ  many  men  and  steam  engines  for  baking,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  biscuit  of  their  manufacture  are  exported. 

Breweries. — There  are  fifteen  breweries,  and  as  of  late  years  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  has  much  increased,  they  are  well  employed ;  but,  as  the 
beer  brewed  is  of  light  quality,  it  is  little  fitted  for  exportation. 

Walkmg  Sticks. — Sticks  are  manufactured  in  great  numbers  in  Ham- 
burg ;  there  are  fifteen  stick  manufecturers,  andone  of  these  employs  in 
this  branch  of  business  and  that  of  veneer  sawing  more  than  500  workmen. 
Furniture. — This  article  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Hamburg,  but 
is  chiefly  manufactured  by  joiners  employing  a  few  men  each.  Pianoforte 
Makers. — This  branch  of  industry  prospers  in  Hamburg.  There  are  sixty- 
nine  establishments  for  the  manufacturing  of  pianofortes,  and  although  none 
of  them  employ  many  men,  a  considerable  number  of  instruments  for  home 
use  and  for  exportation  are  finished  every  year. 

Builders  of  Railway  and  other  Carriages. — Of  these  there  are  fourteen, 
several  of  whom  are  well  employed  ;  but  the  large  establishment  of  Lauen- 
stein  and  Co.,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  steam-engines  and  as  many 
as  900  men  are  employed  in  manufacturing  every  article  required  for  the 
construction  and  finishing  of  all  sorts  of  carriages.  Ship  Builders.— There 
are  thirty -four  in  Hamburg,  but  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  monopoly 
of  work  possessed  by  the  ship  carpenters,  tend  to  prevent  ship-building  on 
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the  Hamburg  territory.  A  Hamburg  firm — also  machine  makers — employ 
400  men  in  building  iron  ships  and  machinery,  and  though  at  present  their 
establishment  is,  although  on  the  Hamburg  frontiers,  not  on  Hamburg 
territory,  it  is  essentially  a  Hamburg  establishment,  carried  on  by  the 
capital  and  labour  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  This  firm  is  now  building 
forty  iron  ships. 

Wine. — There  are  large  quantities  of  wine  manufactured  at  Hamburg, 
which  is  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  sold  as  port  wine 
and  sheriy.  Owing  to  the  secrecy  observed  by  the  manufacturers,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  fabricated ;  but  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  the  quantity  of  wine  exported  in  1856  exceeded 
that  imported,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  French  wines 
consumed  by  the  people  of  Hamburg.  There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  this  imitation  wine  has  been  made  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  it  was  formerly. 

Salting  of  PorL — The  salted  pork  of  Hamburg  is  of  superior  quality. 
In  the  last  season,  five  firms  in  this  trade  killed  170,000  pigs,  averaging 
nett  140  lbs.  weight  each,  the  fiesh  of  which  was  salted  for  exportation. 
Besides  the  establishments  above-mentioned,  there  are  works  for  dyeing 
worsted  (Berlin) ;  manufactures  of  liqueurs,  stearine  candles,  perfumery, 
and  chemical  preparations,  in  which  many  workmen  are  employed,  and 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  produce  large  quantities  of  their  different  manu- 
factures. 

Hanse  Towns. — Bremen. — The  amount  of  the  imports  has  been 
68,865,259  ^ix-doUars,  or  ll,307,924t  65. ;  and  exports,  64,311,845  rix- 
dollars,  or  10,560,2372.  C*8.  5d. ;  this,  when  compared  witli  1858,  shows  an 
increase  of  about  2,000,0002.  in  the  imports,  and  about  1,500,0002.  in 
the  exports.  In  regard  to  the  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  the  following 
variations  have  occurred  between  the  years  1858  and  1859  : — in  1858,  the 
amount  of  the  imports,  as  stated  in  the  return  of  the  statistical  bureau, 
was  2,212,469  rix-doUars,  or  about  1,346,3002.  sterling;  1859,8,266,582 
rix-dollars,  or  about  1,470,0002.  sterling ;  and  that  of  the  exports  in  1858, 
978,545  rix-dollars,  or  about  160,4002.  sterling;  in  1859,  1,462,986  rix- 
doUai's,  or  about  239,8002.  sterling ;  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  from 
Great  Britain  in  1858  was  526,  burthen  86,261  lasts,  or  129,400  tons  ;  in 
1859,  483,  burthen  77,042  lasts,  or  115,580  tons;  and  the  departure  of 
vessels  in  1858  was  538,  burthen  92,400  lasts,  or  138,600  tons;  in  1859, 
510,  burthen  90,911  lasts,  or  136,400  tons;  the  observation  is,  however,  to 
be  made,  that  in  both  years  a  number  of  the  departures  had  to  complete 
their  cargoes  in  British  ports,  with  the  manufacture  or  produce  -of  Great 
Britain  for  their  further  transatlantic  destinations.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  now  from  Great  Britain  continue  to  be  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
coals,  iron  of  every  description,  machinery,  Muntz  metal  for  shipping,  oil 
of  different  kinds,  and  other  purposes ;  as  also  all  kind  of  colonial  produce, 
which,  with  com,  spirits,  wine,  &c.,  &c.,  form  the  most  important  articles 
of  the  commerce  of  this  city.  The  principal  fluctuations  were  in  American 
tobacco  and  sugar;  the  loss  on  some  was  very  important;  nevertheless,  no 
failure  of  any  repute  has  occurred  here  this  year.  The  principal  articles 
of  fabrication  in  Bremen  are  refined  sugar,  cigars,  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors^  for  all  of  which  there  is  a  regular  and  extensive  demand  for  ship- 
ment to  the  different  transatlantic  ports,  independent  of  the  home  consump- 
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tion.  The  great  difference  in  the  duty  of  the  raw  and  manofactored  article 
on  the  import  in  the  different  States  of  the  Pmssian  Zollverein,  has  caused 
the  partial  removal  from  hence  to  the  adjoining  territory  of  Hanover  and 
Oldenburg  of  revival  establishments  in  the  sugar  refinery  and  manufacture 
of  tobacco. 

Bremen  has  been  for  several  years,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal markets  on  the  continent  ior  the  sale  of  tobacco ;  notwithstanding  the 
high  import  duty  of  the  manufactnred  article  in  the  Zollverein,  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cigars  here  is  to  such  an  extent,  that  of  the  241,905  mille,  value 
about  319,0002.  sterling,  exported  from  hence  in  1859,  about  93,000  mille, 
Talue  about  7d,000i  sterling,  are  now  made  in  Bremen.  The  import  duty 
in  the  Zollverein  on  earthenware  being,  in  general,  nearly  equal  to  the  cost 
in  Great  Britain,  has  induced  some  merchants  here  to  establish  a  pottery 
on  the  Hanoverian  tcgrritory,  at  a  short  distance  firom  this  city ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  raw  material,  as  also  a  number  of  the  workmen,  are  from  Great 
Britain.  There  are  several  ship-building  yards  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
as  well  as  on  the  territory  of  Bremen,  and  on  that  of  Hanover  and  Olden- 
burg ;  the  vessels  built  here  are  considered  to  be  well  constructed,  and  the 
terms  being  moderate,  there  is  full  employment  for  the  same,  not  only  for 
the  merchants  of  this  city,  but  also  by  orders  from  other  places ;  the  gene- 
rality of  the  ships  is  from  600  to  1500  tons,  therefore  suitable  for  the  now 
distant  transatlantic  voyages.  East  Indies,  &c. 

On  the  Bremen  territory,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Hanover,  there  are  several 
iron  founderies,  two  of  which  are  likewise  for  the  construction  of  engines 
and  other  machinery.  The  amount  of  marine  insurances  effected  here  in 
the  course  of  the  year  has  been  about  67,000,000  of  rix-doUars,  or 
11,000,000^  sterling,  and  the  average  rate  of  premium  about  2^  per  cent 
The  insurance  companies  here,  as  well  as  the  private  miderwriters,  are 
considered  to  be  of  stability,  and  liberal  in  the  settlement  of  averages, 
although  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  numerous  losses,  that  the  result  nas 
been  unfavourable  this  yeai*.  The  import  duty  on  goods  arriving  here  for 
sale  continues  to  be  two-thirds  per  cent,  and  on  the  export  one-third  per 
cent  on  the  value,  both  on  the  declaration  of  the  merchant  on  his  .burgher's 
oath,  without  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  customs.  Goods  arriving  here 
from  the  interior,  either  by  land  cai'riage  or  otherwise,  have  only  to  pay 
the  export  duty  of  one-third  per  cent  Goods,  which  on  arrival  are  declared 
for  transit,  witnout  a  change  of  hands,  either  by  sale  or  otherwise,  pay  only 
a  moderate  duty,  varying  from  about  half  a  penny  to  about  one-sixth  of 
that  rate  per  cent  gross,  according  to  the  price  ot  the  article ;  this  mode- 
rate transit  duty  has,  in  all  probability,  tended  to  increase  the  importation 
here  of  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  intended  for  the  interior  of  Germany,  as  also 
the  export  of  manufactures  from  hence. 

Italt,  Ancona, — Commerce  has  not  been  very  flourishing  here  during  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  political  movements  and  war.  The  town  of  Ancona 
IS  now  expected  to  grow,  within  a  very  few  years,  to  a  very  flourishing 
state.  Railway  xx>mmunications  will  be  opened  in  sdl  directions.  The  line 
from  here  to  Bologna  is  very  much  advanced,  and  will  be  finished  within 
fifteen  months ;  another  line  is  spoken  of,  from  Ancona  to  Naples,  through 
the  Abruzzi,  and  a  third  one  from  here  to  Florence,  through  Arezza  The 
Government  of  King  Victor  Immanuel  intends  encouraging,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  commerce  of  this  port      Works  have  already  been 
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begun  for  enlarging  the  harbour.  There  has  been  a  redaction  of  duties  on 
many  different  articles.  Tlie  Government  of  King  Victor  Immanuel,  acting 
on  the  free  exchange  principle^  will  make  Ancona  one  of  the  principle  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Ancona  continues  a  free  port.  A 
considerable  deposit  of  coal  is  expected  to  be  established  here  in  consequence 
of  this  harbour  having  been  made  a  port  for  Admiralty.  The  last  crops 
of  silk  and  wine  have  been  very  insignificant.  No  wheat  has  been  exported 
from  this  port  in  1860,  and  the  remaining  stock  is  not  considerable.  The 
country  looks  uncommonly  well.  The  value  of  imports  in  1859  was,  British, 
262,066i. ;  foreign,  477,444t ;  and  of  exports,  British,  60,630t ;  foreign, 
205,04U 

Italt,  Genoa. — The  importations  at  the  port  of  Genoa  for  the  year  1859 
have  considerably  increased,  as  compared  with  1858,  while  the  exportations 
have  &llen  off.  The  value  of  the  combined  importations  and  exportations, 
by  way  of  sea,  has  increased  by  upwards  of  27,600,000  francs,  the  values 
having  been:— In  1859,  14,187,048t;  1858,  13,091,155i:  increase  in 
1859,  1,095,8922L  This  result,  however,  is  due  to  the  incresed  value  of 
the  importations,  the  exportations  having  fallen  off  considerably. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  flags,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade, 
which  entered  the  harbour  during  1859,  was  4,299,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  671,952.  The  exports  from  the  mainland  of  the  Sardinian  States  in 
1859,  included  17,000,000  litres  of  wine,  4,700,000  kilos  of  olive  oil, 
9,000,000  kilos  of  wheat,  24,000,000  kilos  of  rice,  &c. 

On  the  31st  December,  1859,  Sardinia  had  2880  ships ;  222,524  tons ; 
315  masters,  1st  class ;  1562  masters,  ^2nd  class ;  685  coast  trade  masters, 
1st  class;  1031  coast  trade  masters,  2nd  class;  and  28,119  seamen. 

Italy,  Sicily. — Sicily  is  supposed  to  contain  6^  millions  of  acres,  an  area 
which  comprises  3^  millions  of  corn  lands,  1^  millions  of  wastes  and  pastures, 
and  1^  millions  of  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens.  Theannual 
crop  of  corn  is  estimated  at  above  2,000,000  of  quarters,  and  the  produce  of 
the  vine  at  200,000  pipes  of  wine.  The  oil  crop  amounts  to  12,000  tuns,  and 
that  of  schumack  leaf  to  30,000  tons  a  year.  150,000  tons  of  brimstone 
are  annually  extracted  and  exported.  The  net  produce  of  the  surface  is 
estimated  at  2|  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  underground  at 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  sum  total  of  3,000,000  is  divisible  in 
the  ratio  of  2*13*75  and  910  parts  of  a  thousand  among  the  crown,  the 
communes,  the  church,  and  the  public,  in  690,000  lots,  averaging  4Z.  per 
annum  each.  The  population  computed  at  2^  millions,  is  employed  in  the 
raising  of  com,  the  culture  of  plants,  and  the  excavation  of  sulphur.  The 
spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton,  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  hides 
and  skins,  the  preparation  of  wines,  the  grinding  of  schumach  leaf,  the 
expression  of  oils  and  essences,  the  packing  of  oranges  and  lemons,  afford 
ample  employment  to  the  working  classes  at  the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Sicily,  in  which  1500  vessels,  measuring  300,000 
tons^  are  employed,  exchanges  raw  and  prepared  produce  for  metals,  manu- 
factures, and  colonials  to  the  annual  value  of  2,000,0002.  sterling  on  each 
side.  The  trade  between  Sicily  and  Naples  in  domestic  produce  amounts 
to  above  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  The  progress  of  agriculture,  the 
chief  branch  of  Sicilian  industry,  has  been  checked  by  various  causes ; 
among  which  the  insuiBcient  length  of  carriage  roads,  the  great  scarcity  of 
bridges,  the  number  and  extent  of  marslics,  the  frequent  want  of  irriga- 
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tion,  and  the  destructive  force  of  mountain  torrents  hold  the  principal 
placa 

The  length  of  carriage  roads  in  Sicilj,  the  area  of  which  is  12,000  square 
miles,  does  not  exceed  1300  miles,  of  which  amount  only  800  are  completed; 
while,  of  the  remaining  500,  one-half  are  merely  traced,  and  the  other  half 
in  slow  construction.  Only  two  main  roads  exist — the  one  running  from 
the  Faro  point  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Passaro  on  the  south,  with  a  branch 
to  Ademi  in  the  centre ;  and  the  otner  from  Catania  on  the  eastern  coast, 
to  Trapani  on  the  western,  with  branches  to  Cefahi  on  the  northern  side, 
and  Girgenti  on  the  southern.  Only  on  these  high  roads,  and  a  few  others 
near  great  towns,  are  bridges  for  carriages  to  be  found.  Palermo  and 
Messina  on  the  north  coast,  and  Girgenti  and  Marsala  on  the  south  and 
west  coasts,  are  more  or  less  separated  by  trackless  wastes.  Exhalations 
from  marshes  in  various  parts  infect  the  air  throughout  the  summer,  so  as 
to  render  agriculture  an  unhealthy  occupation.  Long  droughts  deprive 
rich  plains  of  half  their  natural  fertility,  and  mountain  streams  coming 
down  with  resistless  force  cover  the  lower  grounds  with  drift  and  graveL 
A  remedy  for  these  evils  is  in  the  province  of  Government.  The  construc- 
tion of  roads,  the  erection  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  marches,  the  irrigation 
of  lands,  and  the  embankment  of  torrents,  would  tend  to  the  public  benefit 
in  various  ways.  The  removal  of  other  obstacles  may  be  lefk  to  private 
exertions,  by  which  antiquated  usages  may  be  replaced  by  improved  pro- 
cesses, the  use  of  fallows  by  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  primitive  plough  by 
modem  instruments  of  labour.  To  be  effective,  these  reforms  require  more 
capital  and  credit  than  can  readily  be  found  in  Sicily.  In  a  country  where 
banks  and  chartered  companies  are  wanting,  the  principle  of  accumulations 
is  weak  and  precarious.  Seldom  are  the  savings  of  the  workman  placed 
in  the  funds,  or  laid  out  in  lands.  They  are  more  commonly  invested  in 
plate  and  trinkets,  to  the  loss  of  interest  to  the  proprietor. 

When  deposit  banks  shall  be  established — probably  no  remotb  event — 
and  when  advances  shall  be  made  to  the  enterprising  farmer,  the  reforms 
80  much  needed  may  be  safely  undertaken  with ,  f iair  and  encouraging 
prospects. 

Russia,  Finland. — The  exports  from  Finland,  and  their  gradual  pro- 
gression, will,  at  a  glance,  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  viz. : — In  1855, 
253,529/.;  1856,  515,106/.;  1857,  650,48 U ;  1858,  495,325/.;  1859, 
691,374/.  The  fact  that  the  import  trade  of  the  Grand  Duchy  exceeded 
the  export  trade  by  650,558/.,  as  was  the  case  during  the  year  1859,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  Finland,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  retrogression,  as  the  value  of  the  exports  in  these 
returns  figures  as  that  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  not  that  of  the  market 
prices  at  the  port  of  discharge ;  and  I  should  say  the  annually  increasing 
demand  for  foreign  produce,  is  a  sign  of  an  equally  increasing  prosperity 
on  tiie  part  of  the  population,  and  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.     The  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,342,932/. 

Russia,  Kertch. — The  price  of  labour  during  the  year  has  been  exorbi- 
tant, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hands ;  common  day-labourers  receiving  so 
much  as  one  rouble  per  day,  while  skilled  labourers,  the  most  in  demand, 
commanded  prices  that  appeared  almost  fabulous:  dm*ing  the  summer 
months  three  and  four  roubles  a  day,  with  provisions  and  spirits,  were  paid 
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for  ship^carpenters  and  caulkers  of  the  most  ordinary  kind;  blacksmiths, 
masons,  &c,  were  paid  at  an  equal  rate ;  while  all  kinds  of  provisions  are 
higher  in  price  than  in  England,  with  the  single  exception  of  butcher's  meat, 
which  may  be  considered  as  cheap. 

Ever  ^ince  the  termination  of  the  war,  there  has  been  an  absence  of 
specie  that  is  almost  unaccountable,  and  this  has  gone  on  increasing  every 
year  till  the  last,  when  it  reached  its  culminating  point,  as  specie  of  all 
kinds  rose  as  high  as  10  and  12  per  cent  premium,  and  even  small  paper 
notes  were  of  extreme  rarity.  This  state  oi  things  appears  to  have  extended 
more  or  less  throughout  the  empire ;  and  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
relieve  the  pressure,  the  consequences  will  be  serious,  as  much  suffering 
IS  entailed  on  the  poorer  classes  by  the  difficulty  of  making  small  pur- 
chases ;  and  it  is  ruin  to  the  class  who  supply  the  bazaars  and  markets, 
as  they  are  either  obliged  to  convey  their  produce  back  or  sell  it  upon 
credit 

This,  were  it  a  local  peculiarity,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  number 
of  Circassians  that  have  left  the  country  during  the  year,  as  they  have 
invariably  changed  their  money  into  specie,  paying  a  very  high  rate  of 

r;  but  this  cause  disappears  when  it  is  known  mat  the  same  state  of 
gs  exists  throughout  the  country,  and  it  has  been  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  Russian  travellers  that  are  abroad,  which  is  estimated  at  60,000, 
according  to  official  documents ;  and  as  these  travellers  belong  chiefly  to  the 
upper  classes,  they  naturally  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  abroad  for 
which  no  return  is  made  to  the  country,  and  which  sum  has  to  be  remitted 
in  specie.  Each  person  travelling  is  estimated  to  spend  at  the  least  1000 
roubles,  which  would  give  60,000,000  of  roubles  that  would  have  to  be 
remitted  in  specie ;  whue,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  travellers  of 
other  nations  in  Russia,  that  might  be  set  off  against  the  above  numbers,  is 
infinitesimal.  Therefore,  the  whole  of  the  above  sum  may  be  placed  to  the 
balance  against  Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  Kertch  whether 
this  theory  is  correct  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  suggestion  that  might  be  pursued, 
further,  and  to  which  might  be  added  the  large  purchases  of  steam-vessels, 
railway  iron,  and  machinery  that  have  been  made  abroad  since  the  war ; 
and  it  may  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Russian  mercantile 
navy  suffered  immensely  during  the  war,  and  is  now  being  replaced  by 
purchases  made  abroad. 

The  navigation  of  the  Azoff  was  open  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
closed  about  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  about  the  average  auration ; 
this  applies  more  especially  to  Taganrog,  as  Berdiansk  is  frequently  clear 
of  ice  before  that  port,  while  it  generally  remains  open  much  later  in  the 
season. 

Philifpines. — The  total  export  of  sugar  this  year,  1861,  which  was 
expected  to  be  about  130,000  piculs,  or  about  8000  tons,  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  rains  of  May  and  June  last  (which  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  young  cane  that  growers  had  ventured  to  plant  so  late  as  March 
and  April),  probably  not  be  more  than  5000  tons.  The  crop  now  growing 
is  the  largest  ever  known  in  this  quarter.  It  has  hitherto  received  no 
damage  from  the  weather,  and  June  being  now  over,  is  considered  by 
planters  to  be  *^  safe."  The  total  export  from  this  port  next  year,  includini; 
arrivals  from  Antique  and  Negros,  should,  if  the  demand  is  active  at  Uoilo, 
amount  to  fully  180,000  to  200,000  piculs,  or  about  11,000  to  12,500  tons^ 
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a  great  increase  as  compared  with  any  of  the  figures  hitherto  noted,  with 
1855,  for  instance,  when  onlj  750  were  exported ;  say  an  increase  of  10,000 
to  11,000  tons  in  seven  years.  Probably  no  sugar  district,  with  simikr 
means,  can  show  the  same  rapid  increase. 

While  the  confidence  given  by  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  market  at 
Iloilo  has  induced  already  establidhed  planters  to  extend  their  crops  to  the 
utmost,  many  new  estates  have  been  opened,  particularly  at  Negros,  by 
parties,  both  mestizo  and  European,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  pro- 
mising future  of  the  sugar-planting  interest  The  liberal  distribution  of 
funds  to  some  extent  in  aid  of  both  old  and  new  plantations,  and  the  oppor- 
tune supply  of  iron  mills  and  su^ar-boiling  pans  on  credit,  against  the  yield 
of  the  aifferent  estates,  with  tne  additional  security  of  mortgages,  has 
naturally,  also,  had  a  beneficial  influence. 

Introduction  of  Machinery. — In  my  report  of  April,  1857,  when  alluding 
to  the  defective  nature  of  the  processes  employed  in  crushing  the  cane  ana 
boiling,  I  added  that,  at  that  time,  there  was  not  a  single  iron  mill  on  the 
island,  all  being  then  of  wooden  construction,  with  dentated  wooden  cylin- 
ders, requiring  the  passage  of  the  cane  three  separate  times  to  deprive  it  of 
its  juice,  leaving  some  30  per  cent,  unextracted,  and  which,  though  only 
working  with  one  buffalo,  require  three  labourers  to  keep  the  apparatus  in 
action.  There  are  now,  in  this  province,  three  effective  iron  cattle  mills; 
one  driven  by  steam  has  been  put  up  at  considerable  expense  by  a  Spanish 
firm  at  the  sugar  district  of  Barotac,  and  seven  iron  cattle-mills  are  on 
their  way  for  (Offerent  plantations,  principally  for  natives.  The  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  still  more  noticeable  at  the  adjacent  province  of 
Negros,  most  of  the  sugar  of  which  is  shipped  at  Iloilo,  and  firom  which  the 
distance  is  only  about  five  to  six  hours'  sail.  At  Negros,  where  only  one 
existed  in  1857,  thirteen  iron  cattle-mills  are  now  in  action,  nearly  all 
obtained  from  Iloilo,  from  consignments  made  by  British  firms  at  Manilla 
to  this  place ;  and,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  number  of  iron  mills  in 
operation  at  Iloilo  and  Negros  will  be  more  than  thirty  in  all — a  notable 
improvement  on  the  state  of  matters  three  years  ago,  when  Iloilo  had  no 
appliances  but  the  rude  wooden  mills  above  referred  to ;  while,  at  Negros, 
the  onlv  iron  mill  then  in  use  had  been  but  recently  introduced.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  expensive  European  sugar-pans  have  also  been  taken 
by  various  sugar-planters  in  both  provinces,  and  for  Antique,  in  which 
latter  province  therti  is  as  yet  only  one  iron  mill,  though  the  crop  of  cane 
has  increased  very  much,  and  will  next  year,  probably,  be  40,000  piculs, 
against  about  3000  in  1856.  These  sugar-pans,  of  modem  make,  with  the 
latest  adaptations  for  efficient  evaporization,  are  now  coming  rapidly  into 
use,  being  of  course  found  to  be,  though  more  expensive,  much  more 
advantageous  than  the  fragile  Chinese-made  pans,  which  the  limited  means 
of  most  of  the  planters  still  compel  them  to  use.  A  large  steam-miU  for 
crushing  cane,  with  corresponding  evaporating  pans  ana  centrifugals  for 
curing,  has  been  received  here  for  a  fine  estate  at  Negros,  and  I  can  con« 
fidendy  state  that,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  at  least  three  other  large 
steam-mills  will  be  erected.  Agriculturid  implements  from  Europe,  sudi 
as  carts,  improved  ploughs  (which  latter  are  very  much  wanted),  &c.,  have 
been  ordered  to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  and  several  **  centrifi:^s,'' 
working  by  steam,  for  refining,  are  also  on  the  way  for  Iloilo.  These 
improvements,  though  limited,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  great  centres 
of  sugar  cultivation  m  other  colonies,  are  what  no  one  could  have  ventured 
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to  anticipate  a  few  years  ago  as  attainable  in  this  quarter,  where  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  which  must  occupy  so  important  a  part  in  cultivation  and 
manufacture  in  future  in  this  highly-favoured  region,  was  looked  upon  as 

Suite  chimericaL  Doubtless  at  some  fixture,  and  not  distant,  period,  when 
iie  use  of  steam-power  shall  have  spread  over  the  Archipelago,  and  Negros 
and  Iloilo  (the  former  more  especially)  have  received  the  large  share  of 
capital  in  the  shape  of  efficient  culture  and  appliances  they  have  now  com- 
menced to  attract,  the  record  of  these,  the  first  tentative  efforts  in  this 
direction,  will  be  of  considerable  interest 

It  should  be  remarked,  as  bearing  on  the  advantage  of  having  in  the 
extended  Archipelago  of  the  Philippmes  (more  than  900  miles  in  length) 
the  various  commercial  centres  for  general  trade  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment has  conceded,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  increased 
in  number,  and  be,  in  some  instances,  better  selected — that  very  few  of 
these  distributions  of  machinery  in  Panay  and  Negros  could  have  taken 
place  in  the  absence  of  a  foreign  agency  for  obtaining  them  at  Iloilo,  inas- 
much as  it  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  foreign  importers  of  machinery 
at  Manilla  to  sell  on  other  terms  than  cash,  particularly  to  planters  in 
distant  provinces,  with  the  extent  of  whose  means  they  are  but  imperfectly 
acquidnted.  Consequently,  to  planters  of  limited  capital,  as  are  most  of 
those  in  this  district,  the  intermediate  agency  at  Iloilo,  which,  having  accu- 
rate information  of  their  means  of  paying  and  liabilities,  has  been  enabled 
to  supply  the  most  reliable  of  them  with  machinery  on  terms  of  credit 
varying  from  four  months  to  one  year,  has  naturally  been  of  great 
advantage. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  planters  deserves  a  word  of  remark.  At 
Negros,  the  European  planters,  who,  in  1857,  only  numbered  two,  are  now 
thirteen,  all,  with  three  exceptions,  Spanish,  though  working  in  some 
instances  with  foreign  capital.  A  great  number  of  Uolio  ^^  mestizos  "  have 
also  invested  in  the  large  tracts  of  fertile  and  well-situated  land  on  the 
coast  of  Negros,  taking  with  them  several  families  from  Molo,  Jaro,  Miago, 
and  other  pueblos  of  tnis  province,  to  settle  on  their  estates,  and  work  on 
the  usual  system  of  proportionate  share  of  profits.  Most  of  these  mestizos 
have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  piece-goods  (wholesale  and  retail)  trade 
in  this  province ;  but  finding  that  the  importation  of  goods  at  Iloilo  from 
first  hands  at  Manilla  interfered  with  their  usual  practice  of  obtaining 
them  from  the  Manilla  shops  for  subsequent  sale  here,  and  that  the 
increasing  number  of  Chinese  shopkeepers  rendered  their  retail  sale  of 
goods  at  the  difierent  markets  much  more  difficult,  precarious,  and  unre- 
munerative,  they  have  directed  their  attention  to  agriculture  in  preference. 
The  new  tendency  thus  given  to  their  capital  and  industry  will,  by 
increasii^  the  area  of  cultivation  and  amount  of  production,  be  much  more 
beneficial  than  their  former  employment  in  a  branch  of  commerce  where 
they  had  become  superfluous.  In  this  regard,  the  often-used  objection  to 
the  admission  of  Chinese  in  the  provinces,  that  they  do  not  employ  them- 
selves in  agriculture,  which  was  the  primary  condition  of  their  being 
allowed  to  circulate  in  the  interior,  is  deprived  of  what  little  force  it  might 
have  had,  even  from  the  restrictive  point  of  view  of  those  who  employ  it, 
by  the  fact  above  referred  to  of  their  displacing  native  capital  less  bene- 
ficially employed,  and  for  transferring  it  to  other,  and,  for  the  colony  at 
large,  much  more  productive  channels.  The  Iloilo  mestizos,  especially 
those  of  Chinese   origin,  are  a  remarkable  commercial,  industrial,  and 
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speculative  race,  increasing  yearly  in  social  and  political  importance,  and 
tnou^h  not  so  fully  possessed  as  the  Chinese  of  the  persevering  and  com- 
mercial qualities  necessary  for  continued  success  under  the  pressure  of 
great  competition,  are  not  without  prevision,  energy,  and  enterprize  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  considerable  development  of  cultiva- 
tion from  their  exertions.  In  many  instances,  in  the  case  of  both  mestizos 
and  Indians,  where,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  capital  or  other  causes,  their 
success  has  been  but  partial,  their  efforts  have  been  of  use  in  opening  and 
preparing  the  way  for  successors  with  more  capital  or  perseverance — a 
process  which  will  no  doubt  continue  for  some  time,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  as  European  capital  gradually  proceeds  to  take  up  by  purchase  the 
more  accessible  ground  now  occupiea  by  natives,  ana  by  the  smaller 
mestizo  capitalists,  who  gradually  retire  to  open  up  remoter  districts.  It 
should  be  added  that,  to  sustain  with  the  requisite  activity  the  agricultural 
movement  which  has  so  promisingly  commenced,  the  capital  ana  industry 
of  these  provinces  themselves  are  not  adequate,  and  that,  if  advances  are 
not  in  future  obtained  by  planters  to  a  prudent  extent,  on  the  security  of 
their  properties,  further  progress,  though  still  encouraging,  will  be  compa- 
ratively slow.  To  this  end  the  formation  of  provincial  banks,  or  of  branches 
connected  with  the  few  Spanish  firms  which  at  Manilla  make  a  business  of 
affording  facilities  of  this  description,  would  greatly  contribute,  and  afford 
one  of  the  best  and  most  practical  means  of  keeping  up  and  developing  the 
immense  agricultural  resources  of  these  districts. 

Improvement  of  quality  of  Sugar. — ^As  a  consequence  of  the  application 
of  more  capital  and  intelligence,  a  superior  class  of  sugars  has  been  pro- 
duced on  several  estates,  and  though  the  general  quality  of  Iloilo,  Negros, 
and  Antique  sugars  must  still  be  classed  as  ''ordinary  unclayed,"  many 
large  parcels  of  good  dry  grades  now  come  to  market,  and  obtain  a  propor- 
tionately higher  price.  The  impending  generalization  of  the  use  of  steam- 
power,  and  the  inti*oduction  of  ''  centrirogals,"  will  bring  about  extensive 
changes  in  this  respect ;  but  to  give  this  movement  all  the  expansion  of 
which  it  is  capable,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  pernicious  and  most  pre- 
judicial Government  monopoly  of  rum,  which  entirely  suppresses  the  large 
profits  derivable  from  the  manufacture  of  that  valuable  product,  must  be 
done  awav  with.  It  is  likely  that  some  considerable  amount  of  foreign 
capital  will  be  invested  in  the  improvement  of  sugar  manufacture  in  this 
quarter  ere  long,  and  a  promising  feature  is  the  probable  permament 
residence  of  a  competent  engineer  in  this  district,  employed  in  the  erection 
and  disposal  of  machinery  in  connection  with  a  British  firm  of  nuinufiic- 
turing  engineers. 

SiAic. — The  cultivation  of  rice  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Siamese,  and 
there  is  not  much  probability  that  the  amount  at  present  produced  will  be 
largely  increased  for  some  years  to  come.  The  Siamese  population  of  this 
country  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  stationary,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  time  will  admit  of  it  are  already  engaged  in  its  culture.  Much  more 
would  be  grown  if  the  people  were  masters  of  their  own  time ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  every  Siamese  male  is  obliged  to  work  for  the  king 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  that  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  at 
what  time  he  may  be  called  to  do  so.  Beyond  the  regular  service,  the  men 
are  often  called  on  to  attend  the  kings  on  any  journey  they  may  make ;  and 
although  the  number  so  called  is  not  so  numerous  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
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owing  to  iheir  majesties  having  provided  themselves  with  steamers^  and 
being  able  thereby  to  dispense  with  the  manaal  labour  required  for  pro- 
pelling the  royal  barges^  yet  the  very  liabilitnr  of  being  so  ciEdled  prevents 
many  from  growing  more  rice  than  they  reqmre  for  their  own  consumption^ 
as  it  might  be  left,  as  I  have  often  seen  it^  to  rot  on  the  ground,  while  the 
unfortunate  owners  are  toiling  for  others  far  away  from  their  homes. 

The  rice  shipped  to  China  is  only  partially  cleaned,  and  is  valued  in  that 
country  according  to  its  freedom  from  husk.  Siam  rice  at  one  time  fetched 
a  high  price  in  China,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries,  owing  to 
its  greater  purity ;  but  it  has  been  lately  gradually  deteriorating,  and  for 
the  last  month,  during  which  time  it  has  been  largely  in  demand,  Uiat  which 
has  been  offered  for  sale  has  been  of  a  very  infenor  description. 

Siam  rice  is  too  small  in  the  grain,  and  too  much  broken  in  the  cleaning, 
to  be  of  much  value  in  the  English  market:  its  high  price,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  China,  has  also  hitherto  prevented  its  being  sent  to  that 
coontrv;  but  during  those  years,  when  China  produces  sufficient  of  the 
grain  for  her  own  consumption,  Siam  rice  may  become  an  important  item  of 
export  to  Great  Britain. 

Sugar. — ^There  are  three  descriptions  of  sugar  produced  in  Siam,  viz., 
clayed  and  muscovado  from  the  province  of  Nachonchasee,  and  clayed  from 
the  province  of  Petriuh.  All  these  are  well  known  in  the  English  market 
The  first  description  (clayed  Nachonchasee)  is  the  best  The  gram  is  bold,  and 
the  sugar  possesses  a  large  per  centage  of  saccharine  matter.  The  colour 
is  moderately  good,  and  the  bulk  of  the  production  consists  of  sugar,  about 
equal,  I  am  imformed,  to  the  Dutch  number  14,15.  The  better  qualities 
are  procurable  to  a  less  extent,  and  have  hitherto  been  in  great  demand  for 
the  Bombay  market,  where  it  is  much  esteemed  by  Persian  Gulf  traders ; 
but  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  heavy  tax  levied  on  it  by  the  Indian 

fovemment,  the  demand  for  that  quarter  has  become  mucn  restricted, 
^etriuh  sugar  is  inferior  to  that  of  Nachonchasee ;  the  cane  is  poor,  and  the 
sugar  is  of  a  dingy  hue,  which  becomes  darker  by  keeping.  The  price, 
however,  is  proportionally'  lower  than  the  better  kinds,  and  it  forms  a 
favourite  article  of  shipment  to  Great  Britain,  to  which  country  the  finest 
kinds  are  rarely  sent,  owing  to  the'  extra  duty  levied  on  all  sugar  finer  than 
number  16,  Dutch  standard.  Muscavado  or  unclayed  sugar  is  mostly  in 
demand  for  China.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  is  light  in  colour,  and 
approaches  to  a  reddish  brown,  but  towards  the  close  it  becomes  black  and 
treacly.  This  description  is  in  less  demand  than  formerly  for  Great  Britain, 
as  it  stands  the  long  voyage  badly,  and  loses  heavily  in  weight.  Of  all  the 
productions  of  Siam  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  capable  of  extension. 
Unlike  rice,  which  is  cultivated  by  the  Siamese,  tms  article  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  more  enterprising  and  laborious  Chinese ;  and 
as  their  time  is  their  own  they,  more  fortunate  than  their  Siamese  brethren, 
are  able  to  devote  it  to  whatever  pursuit  may  be  found  most  profitable.  It 
is  also  more  than  probable  that  tne  present  supply  of  cane  might  be  made 
to  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sugar,  if  proper  machinery  was  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture.  At  present  everything  is  rude  and  ineffective ; 
the  crusher  is  of  teak  wood,  which  extracts  the  juice  imperfectly,  the 
furnaces  have  large  apertures  for  the  introduction  of  the  fuel,  and  much 
waste  of  heat  is  the  consequence ;  besides  which,  the  introduction  of  even  a 
drum  engine  would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  convert  his  low  sugar  into  a 
better  quality  at  comparatively  little  expense.     An  American  engine  was 
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set  up  some  years  ago,  but  as  It  was  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose  required,  and 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  its  management,  it 
unfortunately  failed.  This  year  the  cane  is  said  to  have  suffered  much 
from  drought,  so  that  its  production  will  probably  be  below  that  of  the  last 
few  years. 

Exchange. — There  can  be,  I  imagine,  few  places  of  equal  commercial 
importance,  where  the  variations  of  exchange  are  so  extreme  as  in  Siam. 
Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  November  last,  bills  on  London  were  easily  sale- 
able at  2  per  cent,  premium  on  current  Singapore  rates;  whereas  in 
December  the  same  bills  were  difiScult  of  sale  at  2  per  cent  discount. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  year  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  making  remittances. 
It  was  imagined  that  the  tical  of  the  country  had  become  depreciated,  and 
hence  all  feared  to  export  it ;  and  had  not  a  brisk  demand  arisen  for  rice, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  China,  serious  inconvenience  might  have 
been  the  consequence.  As  a  general  rule,  the  exchange  is  in  favour  of  the 
buyer ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  bills  are  not  negotiable.  This  occurs 
when  produce  is  in  brisk  demand,  as  the  foreigner  has  then  need  of  all  his 
capital  for  his  own  purchases.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  person  who 
receives  his  salary  in  British  sterling  is,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  loser, 
and  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  paid  in  the  same  manner  at  Sing»- 
pore  or  China ;  for  in  addition  to  the  variations  constantly  occuring  in  those 
parts,  he  has  the  differance  between  them  and  this  country,  which  is  at  the 
most  times  very  unfavourable  to  him.  The  difficulty  of  exchanging  dollars 
into  ticals,  which,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year  1858,  threatened  to 
cause  considerable  embarrassment,  is  no  longer  felt.  The  officers  of  the 
king's,  notably  those  engaged  about  the  mint,  have  lately  been  very  active 
in  offering  to  exchange  ticals  for  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  5  ticals  for  3  dollars; 
and  although  it  is  known  that  the  recoining  of  the  dollar  purchased  at  this 
^  rate  into  ticals  would  leave  a  profit,  yet  it  is  very  generally  suspected  that 
those  engaged  in  the  process  add  to  their  gains  by  mixing  more  alloy  with 
the  metals  than  that  formerly  used.  The  coinins-press  lately  arrived  from 
England  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  it  will  be 
got  in  working  order  during  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  old 
tical  will  then  be  called  in,  and  it  will  be  very  necessary  that  the  standard 
of  the  new  coin  be  properly  defined,  and  not  afterwards  depreciated ;  other- 
wise, if  the  imports  of  this  country  should  exceed  its  exports,  which  is  not 
unlikely  to  occur  during  some  years,  and  remittances  have  to  be  made  in 
ticals,  considerable  loss  will  accrue  to  those  who  export  them.  There  is, 
however,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  future  depreciation  of  the  coin 
will  be  prevented. 

TvBEEY,  Bbussa. — ^The  last  gathering  of  cocoons  was  very  chequered 
here  and  throughout  the  Sangiak,  where  it  was,  in  general,  short,  with 
many  instances  of  failura  Yet  in  the  town  of  Bazarkuy,  between  Ghio  and 
the  Lake  of  Nicea,  it  was  especially  copious,  and  alike  at  a  small  port  in 
the  Grulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  also  plentiftil  about  Bilijek  and  other  places  on 
the  Sangarius,  the  usual  largest  sources  of  production ;  but  the  worms  are 
nowhere  exempt  from  disease.  The  aggregate  yield,  though  much  under  a 
fall  average,  was  to  the  computed  extent  of  300,000  of  okes,  or  725,000  lbs., 
equivalent  to  200,000  to  220,000  okes,  being  550,000  to  605,000  lbs.  of 
of  filature  silk,  inclusive  of  the  product  of  60,000  bushels  of  cocoons  stated 
to  be  exported  chiefly  for  Marseilles,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  the 
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greater  part.  In  part,  there  were  shipped  also  for  the  same  port  450  bales, 
containincr  9000  bushels  from  Ghio,  with  9000  more  from  ranorma,  and 
2000  besides  for  Trieste,  according  to  the  reports  of  our  district  consular 
agents  at  those  stations. 

Only  about  4000  okes,  1 1,000  lbs.  of  silk,  reeled  by  the  old  method, 
appeared  in  the  different  local  markets,  being  so  long  anticipated — ^almost 
given  up,  and  superseded  by  the  regular  filatures.  Some  of  these  have 
been  dismounted  or  left  at  a  stand,  whilst  the  reels  in  others  were  increased, 
and  some  new  factories  brought  into  activity.  The  total  number  employed, 
of  all  sizes,  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  83,  furnished  with  3752  reels,  and 
giving  occupation  to  more  than  5000  persons,  at  the  average  wages  of  6  to 
6 J  piastres — Is,  to  Is,  Id.  a  day.  Few  filatures  are,  however,  kept  at  full 
work  throughout  the  year,  and  the  most  part  suspend  in  course  of  the 
winter,  until  the  new  cocoon  season  in  the  end  of  June. 

Much  of  their  silk  was  brought  out  this  last  season  on  contract,  with 
commission  agents,  in  execution  of  orders  from  France,  and,  in  minor  part, 
from  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  those  agents  advancing  the  money  for  the  cost 
of  the  cocoons  and  labour.  The  price  they  first  paid  for  first-class  silk, 
No.  11- J  2  (deniers)  ,  was  485,  afterwards  485  piastres  (32«.  and  29s,  *6cL) 
per  oke ;  and  for  inferior,  irregular  reeling,  430  piastres  per  oke  (28«.  5d.) 

What  business  the  filateurs  did  on  their  own  account  as  exporters  left  but 
scant  profit  at  best,  and  may  be  attended  with  loss,  as  some  of  them  inju- 
diciously paid  too  dear  for  cocoons,  and  the  markets  of  sale  have  succes- 
sively declined  and  become  duller;  orders  received  at  Lyons  for  silk  goods 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  which  rank  as  most  important  customers, 
having  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  dissensions  there. 

The  temporary  extreme  rate  for  cocoons  was  46  piastres  the  oke  (2s.  Id. 
per  lb.)  in  the  fresh  state,  and  the  more  paid  on  discovery  that  they 
rendered  more  silk  than  usual,  giving  10  to  10^  of  fresh  cocoons,  instead  of 
12  okes  on  the  average,  as  wont. 

The  substance  and  quantum  of  fibre  was  therefore  relatively  superior, 
which  would  seem  incompatible  with  its  having  been  spun  by  the  worm  in 
a  state  of  disease,  yet  it  would  be  found  extinct  in  the  finest  sound  cocoons, 
or  when^passed  into  a  moth  too  feeble  for  reproduction. 

People  are  thus  at  a  loss  whence  to  select  eggs  for  next  brood,  and  some 
speculators  have  had  resource  to  Magnesia  and  Smyrna,  as  they  are  deemed 
healthy  sources.  Unfortunately  it  resulted,  from  the  experience  of  last 
season,  that  the  epidemy  had  tainted  Lefk^,  on  the  Sangarius,  which  before 
had  a  special  preference  for  sound  larvae,  and  of  a  superior  sort  for  their 
cocoons.  A  large  quantity  of  eggs  has,  however  been  raised  anew  at  that 
place  for  distribution  on  sale,  a  proof  that  the  insect  had  not  there  lost  its 
prolific  powers.  After  the  prevalence  of  the  malady,  now  for  several  years. 
It  has  certainly  been  found  to  diminish  considerably  the  cocoon  product, 
but  not  to  increase  in  intensity  and  spread  to  prevent  it.  Yet  it  so  far 
changed  its  type  that  the  insect  brood  is  much  more  generally  vitiated,  and 
confideace  unsettled  in  any  accounted  even  the  best  It  exhibits,  in  its 
course,  the  most  singular  anomalies,  besides  the  one  alladed  to.  Thus 
larvsB  divided  into  lots  from  the  same  parcel  have  given  quite  difierent 
results  here  in  different  houses.  In  one,  the  dram,  when  vivified,  yielded 
4  okes,  or  11  lbs.,  of  cocoons — an  excellent  and  rare  product;  in  another, 
the  whole  lot,  little  or  none.  The  disease,  therefore,  seems  to  be  developed 
by  particular  influences  of  the  locality,  atmosphere,  and  state  and  quality 
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of  the  leaves  ;  when  wet,  or  too  damp,  they  are  highly  noxious,  given  for 
food,  as  it  may  also  he  propogated  from  inherent  taint  in  the  larvse  used. 

The  peasant  must  have  a  large  house  who  can  employ  so  much  as 
200  drams,  or  22^  oz.  of  eggs.  The  most  extensive  establishment  by  far 
for  the  purpose  in  the  country  is  on  a  property,  jointly  British,  near  to 
town,  which  has  accommodation  for  the  development  of  10  lbs.  to  1 1  lbs.  of 
^ggs,  requiring  50  acres  of  mulberry  plantations. 


SUQAB  DUTIES. 

Copji  **  of  Two  Memorials  addressed  to  tlie  Chancellor  of  her  Majesty^s 
Exchequer  on  the  21«i  and  26<A  days  of  March,  1862  {toiih  the  Signa- 
tures attached)  on  the  subject  of  the  Sugar  Duties^  (Mr.  Crawford.) 
29th  April,  1862.     (207.) 

The  ])]anters,  merchants^  and  others,  interested  in  the  trade  in  sugar, 
memorialized  as  follows: — That  the  present  classification  of  the  duties 
levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  importation  of  sugar  operates 
injuriously  on  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  that  article, 
retards  the  progress  of  colonial  and  tropical  agriculture,  diminishes  the 
choice  of  good  and  cheap  sugar  by  the  consumer,  creates  in  several  impor- 
tant colonies  and  in  India  a  serious  ground  of  complaint  against  the  mother 
country,  bestows  undue  and  capriciously  exercised  power  on  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  renders  mercantile  transactions  in  sugar  uncertain,  and  tends 
to  disturb  the  sugar  market  of  the  world. 

Tliat  such  classification  has  been  objected  to  by  m>vemors,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  and  by  legislatures  in  tne  colonies,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  fiscal  policy  of  the  empire,  and  places  sugar  under 
a  disadvantage  to  which  the  importation  of  no  other  article  of  primary 
necessity  is  subject  by  the  revenue  laws. 

That,  with  a  view  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  tropical  countries, 
new  methods  of  manufacture  have,  at  great  cost,  been  introduced  into 
British  possessions  growing  sugar ;  that  by  their  use  the  manufacture  of 
British  plantation  sugar  has  been  extended  and  improved,  but  that  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  seriously  checked  by  the  inequality  of  the 
duties  levied  on  sugar. 

That  such  inequality  practically  operates  as  an  excise  in  British  posses- 
sions producing  the  higher  classes  of  sugar,  subjects  its  manufacturers  to 
artificial  and  vexatious  restraints  and  restrictions^  establishes  uncertain 
standards  of  refinement  beyond  which  improvement  Cannot  be  carried  with- 
out loss  to  the  maker,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  manufacture, 
and  inflicts  a  direct  discouragement  on  the  further  exertions  of  science  as 
applied  to  sugar  production. 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  inequality,  the  efibrts  of  the  Indian  and 
coloiyal  sugar  manufacturer  are  now  directed  not  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  class  sugar,  or  of  those  classes  best  suited  for  European  consump- 
tion, but  to  the  production  of  su^ar  which  shall  just  escape  being  charged 
with  higher  rates  of  taxation  ;  that  thus  the  consumer  is  deprived  of  that 
variety  of  choice  in  sugar  which  he  possesses  in  every  other  article  of 
general  use;  and  that  a  great  trade  is  disturbed  and  injured  by  arbitrary- 
fiscal  enactments,  in  which  the  revenue  has  really  no  interest. 
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That  the  standard  for  duty  which  will  he  applied  hy  the  revenue  officers 
at  the  English  ports  being  necessarily  uncertain  and  variable  in  some 
degree,  and  there  being  no  positive  means  of  identifying  such  by  the 
producer  abroad,  it  becomes  difficult  and  almost  impossible  for  the  manu- 
&cturers  securely  lo  regulate  their  production  in  conformity  with  the  classi- 
fication for  duties ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  orders  sent  out  by  merchants 
in  England  to  their  con^espondents  in  those  posssessions  cannot  be  executed 
with  any  regularity  or  security;  that,  in  the  exportation  of  sugar,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  duty  it  will  be  charged  with  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  commerce  in  the  sugars  of  British  possessions  is 
thus  subjected  by  British  legislation  to  doubt  and  loss,  which  are  most 
injurious  to  trade. 

That  the  present  classification  of  duties  constitutes  a  severe  and  unfair 
charge  on  those  planters  and  manufacturei*s  who  have  provided  themselves 
with  the  means  of  making  superior  qualities  of  sugar,  and  operates  practi- 
cally, if  unintentionally,  as  a  protection  to  those  who  confine  themselves  to 
making  low-class  sugar  and  to  refiners  in  the  country. 

That,  in  buying  sugar  and  in  levying  duties  thereon,  the  eye  of  the 
purchaser  and  of  the  revenue  officer  often  differs  as  to  the  classification  of 
sugar  passing  through  the  Customs  ;  that  sugar  which  will  only  sell  for  the 
same  price  as  another  sample  is  often  charged  with  the  additional  duty  of 
2«.  2d,  per  cwi ;  that  the  classification  of  the  revenue  officer  is  various  and 
uncertam,  differing  on  the  same  article  on  different  days ;  that  importers 
sending  parcels  of  the  same  purchases  and  cargoes  of  sugar  to  different 
ports  frequently  have  the  proceeds  also  returned  to  them  with  different 
rates  of  duty  charged ;  that  the  duty  charged  is  different  on  samples  which 
have  been  manufactured  on  the  same  estate,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  which  are  really  of  the  same  quality ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  higher  rates  of  duty  are  rarely  recovered  firom  the  buyers. 

That  the  merchant  very  naturally  protects  himself  against  the  uncertainty 
in  the  rate  of  duty  by  requiring  an  allowance  from  the  planter  on  the  price 
for  the  highest  duty  to  which  tnere  is  any  chance  of  his  being  subjected  at 
home ;  that  there  are  constant  and  unsatisfactory  discussions  abroad  as  to 
what  the  standard  for  dutjf  at  any  time  is,  and  under  what  category  any 
sample  will  come ;  tliat,  from  the  assertion  and  expectation  of  the  standard 
being  lowered,  the  planter  is  often  obliged  to  reduce  his  price  to  an  unfair 
degree,  to  ensure  against  the  artificially-created  uncertainty  in  the  home 
market 

That  out  of  a  gross  revenue  of  6,414,4252.  derived  in  the  year  1861  from 
the  importation  of  sugar,  the  portion  derived  from  the  higher  qualities  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  any  immediate  loss  caused  by  an  equalization 
of  taxation  would  be  rapidly  recovered  by  the  increased  consumption  of 
sugar,  to  which  an  impetus  would  thereby  be  given. 

That  the  experience  of  upwards  of  seven  years  has  now  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  so  to  classify  varying  duties  in  sugar  as  to  deprive  that  system  of 
taxation  of  th&  foregoing  defects  which  are  believed  to  be  inherent  thereon. 

And  that,  therefore,  your  memorialists  respectfully  suggest  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  placing  the  taxa- 
tion of  sugar  on  the  same  footing  as  the  taxation  of  all  other  articles  of  first 
necessity,  for  relieving  the  British  possessions  from  the  pressure  which  now 
so  seriously  effects  their  staple  agricultural  and  manufactures,  and  for 
releasing  the  sugar  trade  from  this  legislative  state  of  uncertainty,  and 
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giving  to  it  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  commerce  in  grain,  tea,  coffee,  &c., 
and  for  further  simplifying  the  Customs'  laws  of  the  United  Sdngdom. 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  the  following  firms : — Arbuthnot,  Latham, 
and  Co. ;  Chalmers,  Guihrie,  and  Co. ;  Crawford,  Colvin,  and  Co. ;  Finlay, 
Hodgson,  and  Co. ;  H.  D.  and  F.  BIyih,  Greene,  and  Co. ;  Joseph  Travers 
and  Sons ;  N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons ;  Eirkpatrick  and  Balgny ;  Small 
and  Co. ;  Alexander  Fletcher  and  Ca  ;  Frith,  Sands,  and  Co. ;  R.  and  W. 
Lyall ;  Gledstanes  and  Co. ;  H.  and  J.  Johnston  and  Co. ;  James  Willie 
and  Co. :  J.  R.  Thomson  and  Co. ;  John  Entwistle ;  Noel  Whiting ;  James 
Cook  and  Co. ;  Klockman  and  Fesser ;  Gregson  and  Co. ;  Drake,  Klein- 
wort,  and  Cohen;  Scott,  Bell,  and  Co.;  A.  E.  Campbell,  Roope,  and  Co.; 
Samuel  Baker  and  Co.;  Mildred,  Goyeneche,  and  Co.;  Friihling  and 
Goschen  ;  Redfem,  Alexander,  and  Co. ;  W.  S.  Lindsay  and  Co. ;  B.  Leish- 
man  and  Co. ;  Rucker  and  Bencraft ;  S.  Rucker  and  Co. ;  R.  and  J. 
Henderson ;  Ralli  Brothers ;  Heuckell,  Du  Buisson,  and  Co. 

LondoHy  March  21,  1861. 

The  sugar  refiners  of  London  memorialized  as  follows : — 

That  the  attention  of  your  memorialists  has  been  drawn  to  a  document, 
recently  presented  by  certain  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  East 
Indian  and  Mauritius  trade,  complaining  of  the  present  classification  of 
duties  levied  on  the  importation  of  sugar ;  wherein  they  state  '*  that  the 
present  system  operates  prejudicially  on  the  production,  trade,  and  con- 
sumption of  sugar ;  retards  the  progress  of  colonial  and  tropical  agriculture, 
&c.,  &c. ;  renders  mercantile  operations  in  sugar  uncertain,  and  tends  to 
disturb  the  sugar  market  of  the  world." 

That  vour  memorialists  join  issue  directly  on  tlie  foregoing  allegations, 
and  desire  to  deny  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  principles  set  forth ; 
and  in  support  of  iheir  view  they  would  simply  refer  to  the  gradual,  satis- 
factory, and  progressive  increase  of  the  importation  of  sugar,  and  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom,  since  the  duties  were  established  on  their  pre- 
sent basis,  as  shown  by  the  ofiicial  returns  presented  to  Parliament  each 
year. 

That  when  a  general  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  equalization 
of  the  same  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar,  took  place  in  the  year  1847,  it 
was  felt  desirable,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  article,  and  the 
variety  of  its  qualities,  that  the  principle  of  an  a^  valorem  duty  should  be 
adopted ;  and  after  much  consideration  and  discussion  with  various  interests 
concerned  in  the  importation,  refinement,  and  distribution  for  consumption 
of  this  most  important  product,  it  was  felt  that  the  only  way  whereby  an 
approximation  to  the  ad  valorem  principle  could  be  established,  was,  by 
fixing  certain  standards,  showing  the  amount  of  crystallizable  matter  con* 
stituting  value,  contained  in  each  sample,  so  as  to  regulate  the  duty  to  be 
levied. 

The  result  of  this  deliberation  was  the  adoption  of  the  scale  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  that  period  ;  and  although  your  memorialists  were 
of  opinion  at  the  time  that  an  additional  step  was  needed  for  the  lower 
classes  of  muscovado  sugar,  which  in  reality  contains  little  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  crystal,  in  order  to  render  complete  justice  to  all  produc- 
tion, they  assented  to  the  present  scale,  as  approaching  as  nearly  as  then 
appeared  practicable  to  a  fair  system  of  taxation  according  to  value. 
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That  although  in  the  first  instance  some  difSculties  arose  in  assessing  the 
duties,  from  a  diversity  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  Customs,  at 
the  different  docks  in  London,  and  at  the  out-ports,  all  these  inconveniences 
have  been  removed  bj  the  appointment  of  a  central  board  of  officers  in 
London,  to  whom  all  differences  of  opinion,  which  for  the  last  six  years 
have  been  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  are  referred  ;  so  that  a  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duties  now  generally  prevails. 

That  in  conformity  with  the  scale  of  duties  so  adopted,  the  drawbacks 
for  the  several  products  of  the  British  refineries  were  settled  on  an  equitable 
basis ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  with  safety 
to  the  revenue,  and  without  embarrassment  to  the  exports  of  the  refiner. 

That  in  order  to  insure  stability  to  the  revenue  from  sugar,  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  poorer  consumers  thereof,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  as  moderate  an  amount  as  possible  should  be  levied  on  the  coarser 
qualities,  of  which  a  very  large  quantity  would  be  imported  into  this 
country  if  the  tax  were  charged  more  in  proportion  to  value  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  to  equalise  the  duty  on  all  qualities  would  be  to  inflict  injustice 
on  the  producer  and  on  the  poorer  class  of  consumers  by  depriving  them  of 
the  manufacturing  skill  and  capital  of  the  British  refiners. 

That  your  memorialists  cannot  but  feel  that  the  merchants  and  others 
who  desire  a  change  in  the  present  classification  of  duties  represent  manu- 
fiftcturing  interests  in  the  East  Indies  and  Mauritius,  who  desire,  through 
the  proposal  of  an  equalization  of  duties  on  all  classes  of  sugar,  to  protect 
their  own  products  at  the  expense  of  the  large  bulk  of  growers  of  native 
sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  planters  and  producers  of  raw  sugar 
generally,  who  although  not  able  to  purchase  expensive  machinery,  can 
send  to  this  country  abundant  quantities  of  sugar  fitted  both  for  consump- 
tion and  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  to  accede  to  their  application  would 
be  to  recede  from  the  principles  of  free  trade  embodied  in  the  present 
system. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  request  you  will  adhere  to  the 
principle  now  recognized  for  many  years,  and  not  make  any  alteration  in 
the  present  classification  of  the  duties  on  sugar. 

Tnis  memorial  was  signed  by  the  following  firms : — John  Davis  and  Son, 
Fairrie,  Brothers  and  Co.,  Peter  Martineau  and  Son,  Craven  and  Lucas, 
Hall  and  Boyd,  Dames  and  Son,  C.  B.  and  Richard  Dames,  C.  Emanuel 
Goodhart,  M.  A.  Browne,  Thomas  and  Francis  Hicks,  C.  Wohlgemuth, 
John  Craven,  Swansborough  and  Co.,  P.  Kuck,  Jacob  Goodhart  and  Sons. 
C.  and  F.  J.  Bowman,  Eless  and  Morgan. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  (SCOTLAND). 

Report  by  the  Hegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Scotlandy  together  with 
Abstracts  of  the  Rate  or  Arnxmrd  of  sickness  and  Mortality  experienced 
by  Friendly  Societies  in  Scotland  within  the  period  of  Five  YearSy  from 
Sist  December,  1855  to  3lst  December,  1860.     (5.) 

As  registrar  of  firiendly  societies  in  Scotland,  M.  A.  Cameggi  Ritchie  has 
the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
45th  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  18  and  19  Vict  c.  63. 
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The  subject  of  the  quinquennial  return  of  the  rate  or  amount  of  sickness 
and  mortality  experienced  by  the  societies  during  the  period  of  five  years, 
ending  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  1860,  occurs  in  the  first  place  as 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  reporter  transmitted  to  the  diiferent  societies  in  Scotland  740 
schedules,  to  be  filled  up  by  them,  relative  to  the  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  during  the  last  five  years.  He  has  received  in  return  about  400 
schedules,  with  the  requisite  information  supplied. 

There  have  been  64  societies  registered  within  the  last  year  from  this 
date ;  and  there  are  at  present  seven  official  persons  on  the  part  of  seven 
proposed  new  societies  corresponding  with  the  r^istrar  on  the  subject  of 
the  adaptation  and  adjustment  of  their  rules.  There  have  been  in  all  14 
societies  dissolved  within  the  period  of  five  years ;  some  of  these  from  the 
want  of  due  consideration  of  the  state  of  their  funds,  and  the  probable 
burdens  which  might  affect  them,  some  from  the  failure  of  the  necessary 
support  of  new  members. 

Generally,  the  average  health  of  the  members  of  the  societies  has  been 
good,  and  the  average  mortality  small.  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions to  this  good  state  of  things  in  the  funeral  societies,  which  consist  of  a 
numerous  and  mixed  body  of  members. 

In  some  cases  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  very  small,  as  in  that  of 
the  Kirkmuirhill  Thistle  Lodge  of  Free  Gardeners,  the  amount  of  sickness 
has  been  only  185  weeks  in  five  years,  of  which  100  weeks  among  all  the 
members  occurred  in  one  year,  and  only  85  weeks  of  sickness  among  them, 
124  in  number,  in  four  years.  The  greatest  mortalitv  has  occurred  in  a 
friendly  burying  society,  composed  solely  of  females,  "The  Halbeath 
Friendly  Burying  Society."  Some  cases  occur  where,  among  79  members, 
only  10  weeks  of  sickness  occurrfed  in  five  years,  and  no  deams. 

The  life  of  a  Newhaven  fisherman  must  be  a  healthy  one,  exposed  though 
it  is  to  the  **  billows  and  breakers,"  and  to  tempests  of  wind  and  rain,  for 
in  the  Friendly  Society  of  the  Free  Fishermen  of  Newhaven,  consisting  of 
340  members,  there  were  only  46  weeks  of  sickness  among  them  in  one 
year,  and  26  deaths  in  five  years. 

The  statistics  of  the  friendly  societies  in  Scotland,  if  the  reporter  may 
be  permitted  to  use  that  phrase  in  relation  to  the  average  health,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  average  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality,  and  also  the 
average  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  societies,  may  be  considered  very 
favourable,  proving  the  important  benefits  conferred  on  the  industrial  classes 
in  Scotland  by  the  friendly  society  system. 

In  the  Friendly  Society  of  the  Ironmongers  and  Ironmerchants,  and 
their  Apprentices  and  Workmen  of  Glasgow,  it  has  been  resolved,  **  that  to 
increase  the  society's  usefulness  to  the  young  men  connected  with  the  trade, 
there  shall  be  given  a  first  and  second  prize  for  the  two  best  essays  on  the 
following  subjects,  viz.,  "  Friendly  societies,  their  benefits,  their  elevating 
tendencies,  and  tneir  claims  for  general  support."  These  prize  essays  are 
intended  to  be  read  at  the  first  ironmongers'  soiree ;  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  to  be,  of  course,  raised  specially  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  several  other  friendly  societies,  **  The  Dumbarton  Friendly 
and  Co-operative  Society,"  and  others,  the  members  of  which,  in  very- 
humble  life,  have  of  tiiemselves  set  apart  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  members.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  such  a  movement  among  the  working  classes,  and  its  elevating 
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effect  on  their  minds,  soothing  and  cheering  them  after  the  toils  of  the  day, 
and  giving  them  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  the  pure  enjoyment  arising  from 
their  efforts  to  store  their  minds  with  useful  Knowledge,  and  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  things  which  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  in  place  of  wasting 
their  substance  on  debasing  gratifications,  which  corrupt  the  minds,  and  so 
stir  and  stimulate  the  worst  appetites  of  their  votaries,  that  children  with 
living  fathers,  and  wives  of  livmg  husbands,  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the 
bereaved  widows  and  the  fatherless  orphans. 

From  the  very  frequent  applications  to  the  registrar  for  advice  from  the 
office-^bearers  of  friendly  societies,  and  frequently  from  other  members  also, 
when  difficulties  and  differences  of  opinion  arise  among  them,  he  is  subjected 
to  a  great  amount  of  correspondence,  which  largely  occupies  his  time  and 
attention ;  he  has  also  frequently  to  receive  deputations  from  societies,  to 
hear  their  differing  views,  and  to  advise  them.  This  he  at  all  times  endea- 
vours to  do  with  a  view  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  members ;  but  it  is 
necessarily  often  attended  with  much  anxious  labour  and  effort 

In  a  former  report,  the  registrar  noticed  the  case  of  "  The  Perth  Globe 
United  Permanent  and  Yearly  Dividend-paying  Friendly  Society,"  formerly 
a  yearly  society,  which  has  now  become  a  prosperous  permanent  society, 
and  the  members  of  it^  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  have  also 
formed  themselves  into  a  building  society,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  members  with  houses  of  their  own,  thus  raising  them  to  the  status 
and  position  of  householders.  The  amount  of  the  building  fund  of  this 
society,  which  has  been  raised  within  about  two  years,  amounts  to  consider- 
ably more  than  900Z.,  the  purpose  of  which  is  gradually  to  provide  suitable 
and  comfortable  houses  tor  the  members,  which  will  ultimately  become 
their  own  property. 

The  endeavours  to  connect  building  societies  with  friendly  societies  are  of 
very  great  importance,  as  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes,  to  the  formation  and  improvement  of  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  order  among  them,  and  with  these  a  desire  for  useful  knowledge,  than 
their  posst^sing  homes  within  which  they  may  preserve  habits  of  self- 
respect,  and  cultivate,  however  humbly,  the  social  happiness  of  "  home." 
The  increase  in  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
"which  cannot  co-exist  with  the  crowded  hovels  of  too  many  of  the  labourers, 
would  do  much,  very  much,  to  empty  the  dram-shops  and  public-houses, 
and  to  lessen,  if  not  wholly  put  an  end  to  the  bodies  of  workmen  who  from 
time  to  time  "  strike  "  work,  and  who  too  often,  in  forming  a  "  strike  of 
work,"  become  the  victims  of  designing  and  unprincipled  men,  who,  under 
the  false  pretext  of  seeking  redress  for  the  workmen,  batten  on  the  hard-won 
earnings  of  those  whom  they  deluded  to  idleness  and  ruin. 


STATISTJCS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Belgium, — The  area  of  Belgium  was  7,363,982  English  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1856,  4,529,560,  viz.,  2,271,783  males,  and  2,257,777  females, 
giving  an  average  of  150  persons  per  100  hectares.  Brussels  had  a  popula- 
tion of  152,829;    Ghent,  108,925;   Antwerp,  102,761.     In  1859,  there 
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were  149,812  living  births,  of  whom  138,701  were  legitimate,  and  11,111 
illegitimate.  There  were  also  7674  still  births.  In  1859,  there  were 
36,941  marriages,  and  111,650  deaths.  The  population,  in  1856,  was 
divided  as  follows  as  to  occupation: — 1,062,115  were  agricultural,  866,947 
were  industrial,  156,833  were  commercial,  67,511  were  connected  with  the 
administration,  36,106  armj,  50,314  landed  proprietors,  86,974  domestic 
servants,  and  2,202,790  had  no  occupation.  Total,  4,529,560.  In  1861, 
the  revenue  amounted  to  148,629,190  francs  (5,945,167/.),  the  expenditure 
141,776,487  francs  (5,671,059/.).  The  nominal  capital  of  the  debt  amounted 
to  26,219,442/.  Belgium  had,  in  1858,  145  vessels  45,050  tons.  In  1860, 
there  were  entered  at  ports  in  Belgium  3780  vessels,  667,287  tons,  and 
cleared  3959  vessels,  694,228  tons.  In  1860,  the  value  of  imports  was 
923,820,270  francs  (36,952,810/.),  and  of  exports  879,558,777  francs 
(35,182,351/.).  The  value  of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  was 
20,667,464/.,  and  of  exports  of  Betoum  produce,  18,8 10,332/.  There  were, 
on  the  3l8t  December,  1859, 352  English  miles  of  railway  completed  bj  the 
State,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  7,631,317/. ;  and  936  miles  by  public 
companies,  the  cost  of  which  was  12,952,231/. — giving  a  total  of  1288 
English  miles,  at  a  cost  of  20,583,548^  By  the  State  railways  there  were 
conveyed,  in  the  year  1858,  6,640,948  passengers,  and  3,190,361  tons 
merchandize.  The  total  receipts  were  from  passengers  440,595/.,  from 
telegraph,  merchandize,  horses,  &c.,  667,079/.:  total,  1,107,674/.  The 
working  expenses  of  the  State  railways  in  Bel^rium,  in  1859,  amounted  to 
580,491/.  In  1859,  postage  was  paid  on  2r,797,152  letters,  4,321,824 
official  letters,  28,441,348  newspapers,  and  5,758,792  printed  papers  and 
books,  and  392,480  messages  were  sent  by  telegraphs.  In  1860,  there  were 
produced  in  Belgium  9,610,895  tons  of  coals,  value  107,127,252  francs, 
giving  emplojrment  to  78,232  persons ;  927,810  tons  metallic  ores,  value 
13,566,202  francs,  giving  employment  to  11,470  persons;  591,633  tons  of 
iron,  value  81,073,867  francs,  giving  employment  to  14,596  persons;  and 
also  3172  tons  steel,  4153  tons  lead,  10<)4  tons  copper,  45,457  tons  zinc, 
1112  tons  alum  and  glass,  of  the  value  of  18,512,000  francs. 

France. — The  population  of  France,  in  1857,  was  36,154,398.  There 
were,  in  1857,  940,709  living  births,  and  41,905  still  births,  858,785  deaths, 
and  295,510  marriages.  Of  the  940,709  births,  869,819  were  legitimate, 
and  70,890  were  illegitimate,  or  in  the  proportion  of  82*27  illegitimate  to 
100  legitimate,  the  greater  proportion  being  in  the  country  districts.  In 
1859,  the  revenue  was  2,178,739,135  francs  (87,149,565/.),  and  the  expen- 
diture 2,207,660,403  francs  (88,306,416/.).  In  1861,  the  revenue  was 
1,840,775,670  francs  (72,631,027/.),  and  the  expenditure  1,840,121,858 
francs  (73,604,874/.).  The  total  capital  of  the  debt,  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  was,  consolidated  debt,  9,718,276,913  francs;  floating  debt, 
810,589,542  francs— total,  10,528,866,455  francs;  loans  for  ctfnals, 
229,347,613  francs;  securities,  260,579,089— total,  11,018,793,157  francs 
(440,751,726/.).  The  annual  interest  payable,  in  1861,  was  570,950,444 
francs  (22,838,017/.).  In  1860,  there  belonged  to  France  14,922  merchant 
vessels,  of  the  tonnage  of  996,124  tons.  This  tonnage  included  3 14 
steamers,  of  68,025  tons.  In  1860,  there  were  entered,  at  ports  in  France, 
27,651  vessels,  of  4,165,376  tons;  and  cleared,  28,169  vessels,  4,291,360 
tons.  There  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  France  97,607  vessels, 
3,671,280  tons.  The  real  value  of  merchandize  imported  in  1860  was 
2,657,000    francs    (280,000/.).     The    specie   imported    was    604,342,466 
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francs  (24,173,698?.).  The  merchandize  exported,  3,148,000,000  frapcs 
(125,920,000/.).  The  value  of  French  produce  exported  was  91,085,044/. 
The  value  of  specie  exported,  17,900,124/.  In  1852,  there  were  53,028,176 
hectares,  or  132,570,440  acres,  of  land  cultivated.  The  produce  was,  wheat, 
32,746,000  imperial  quarters,  or  15  bushels  per  hectare;  oats,  21,207,612 
imperial  quarters,  or  20*80  bushels  per  hectare;  potatoes,  159,343,000 
imperial  bushels,  or  76*85  bushels  per  hectare;  hemp  fibre,  1,261,437  cwts. 
The  total  value  of  agricultural  produce  was,  wheat,  62,000,000/.;  rye, 
11,000,000/. ;  oats,  14,600,000/. ;  potatoes,  8,000,000/. ;  wine,  20,000,000/. ; 
maize,  3,000,000/. :  total,  150,000,000/.  There  were,  in  France,  2,866,000 
horses,  685,000  mules  and  asses,  10,093,000  cattle,  33,000,000  sheep, 
1,300,000  goata,  and  5,200,000  swine.  There  were  produced,  in  1857, 
7,500,000  kilograms  of  silk,  value  57,000,000  francs.  In  1859-60,  there 
were  manufactured  152,012,616  kilograms,  or  2,985,962  cwts.,  of  sugar. 
In  1849,  there  were  produced  75,000,000  quintals  of  coal,  and  35,000,000 
quintals  of  iron.  There  were  produced  5,800,000  quintals  of  salt  On  the 
31st  December,  1860,  there  were  open,  in  France,  9319  kilometres  of 
railway.     The  total  receipts  for  the  year  was  408,213,000  francs. 

France,  Algeria.*— In  1857  there  were  in  Algeria  180,472  Europeans. 
The  native  population  was  2,344,813.  In  1858  there  were  entered  5756 
vessels,  508,498  tons,  and  cleared  5663  vessels  501,576  tons.  The  value 
of  imports  was  108,014,000  francs,  or  4,320,576/.,  and  of  exports,  39,029,863 
francs,  or  1,561,000/.  In  1856  there  were  cultivated  in  Algeria  1,270,687 
hectares  of  land,  or  .3,176,717  acres. 

French  Colonies. — In  1858  the  population  of  Martinique  was  141,203; 
Guadaloupe  and  dependencies,  134,160;  Guiana,  16,887;  Reunion,  167,004; 
Senegal  and  dependencies,  23,372 ;  settlements  in  India,  218,306;  Mayotte 
and  dependencies,  24,308;  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  2204.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  these  colonies  in  1858  were  as  follows: — Martinique, 
1,327,323/.  imports,  830,464/.  exports;  Guadaloupe,.  1,128,168/.  imports, 
815,876/.  exports;  Guiana,  244,418/.  imports,  44,136/.  exports;  Reunion, 
2,140,670/.  imports,  1,586,167/.  exports ;  Senegal  (St  Louis),  518,305/.  im- 
ports, 445,275t  eiports;  Senegal  (Goree),  311,576/.  imports,  308,227/. 
exports;  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  188,608/.  imports,  180,388/.  exports; 
French  possessions  in  India,  243,951/.  imports,  1,444,579/.  exports. 

Switzerland, — In  1860  the  population  was  2,534,242,  of  whom  1,040,469 
were  Roman  Catholics,  1,483,298  were  Protestants,  5892  other  sects,  and 
4316  Jews.  The  federal  revenue  amounted  to  867,422/.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  876,550/.  In  1860  there  were  660  English  miles  of  railway  open, 
and  132  in  course  of  construction.  The  number  of  letters  posted  in  1859 
was  26,829,866.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  postal  administration  amounted 
to  7,123,230  francs,  and  the  gross  expenditure  5,782,430  francs. 

Austria, — In  1780,  the  area  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  232,999  English 
square  miles ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  in 
1792,  it  was  233,117  English  square  miles ;  in  1797,  251,626  ;  in  1804,  at 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  11th  of  August, 
252,855;  in  1807,  231,497;  in  1810,  189,883;  in  1815,238,827;  at  the 
accession  of  Emperor  Ferdinand,  243,279;  at  the  accession  of  Francis 
Joseph  I.,  243,727  ;  in  1859,  236,311.  In  1857,  the  population  of  Austria 
was  35,019,058,  of  whom  23,968,686  were  Roman  Catholics,  3,526,952 
Greek  Catholics,  and  9737  Armenian  Catholics,  2,918,127  Greeks,  and 
3513  Armenians  not  united,  1,218,831  Lutherans,  and  1,963,785  Calvinists, 
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50,870  Unitarians,  1,049,871  were  Jews,  and  3955  other  sects.     In  1858 
there  were  1,418,036  living  births,  1,081,634  deaths,  and  298,612  marriacres. 
In  1857  there  1,435,051  living  births,  of  whom  1,287,957  were  legitimate, 
and  147,094  illegitimate.   The  proportion  of  legitimate  to  total  was  88*63,  but 
in  Lower  Austria  the  proportion  was  only  71 OO.     The  population  of  Vienna 
was  476,222;  of  Prague,  142,588 ;  of  Pesth,  131,705;  of  Venice,  118,172. 
There  were  in  1857,  48,615  scholastic  establishments,  71,930  professors  and 
teachers,  and  3,732,862  students  and  scholars.     The  number  of  criminal 
sentences  were  as  follows: — Sentenced  to  death  119,  imprisonment  for  life 
106,  periodical  imprisonment  30,832;  total  31,057.     In  1860  the  revenue 
was  28,650,998t,  and  the  expenditure  32,732,660L     The  public  debt  of 
Austria  in  1860  was  2,360,236,856  florins,  224,222,50U,  and  the  amount 
of  interest  9,638,8982.     In  1859  there  belonged  to  Austria  3275  sailing 
vessels,  305,189  tons;  and  59  steam  vessels,  21,338  tons.   In  1859  the  value 
of  imports  was  25,481,644/.,  of  exports  27,801,868/.,  of  transit  8,690,167t 
In  1859  the  distribution  of  the  soil  was  as  follows : — Arable  land  and  rice 
fields,   51,272,643  English  acres;   vineyards,    1,561,537    English   acres; 
meadows,  gardens,  &c.,  19,713,964  English  acres;  pastures,  20,834,125 
English   acres;    forests,  45,566,768   English  acres;    and  reed   marshes, 
876,437  English  acres;  total,  139,782,448  English  acres.     The  agricul- 
tural produce  was  wheat,  82,000,000  imperial  bushels;  rye,  110,000,000 
imperial  bushels;  oats,  169,000,000  imperial  bushels;  potatoes,  203,000,000 
imperial  bushels;  beetroot,  20,000,000  cwts. ;  wine,  499,000,000  gallons; 
silk  cocoons,  295,000  cwts.,  &c.     There  were  in  Austria  in  1857,  3,460,000 
horses,   23,781    mules   and   asses,   14,257,116   cattle,   16,954,236   sheep, 
1,517,825  goats,  8,151,608  swine.     The  total  value  of  metals  produced  in 
Austria  in  1859  was  3,912,000/.     In  June,  1861,  there  were  open  for  traffic 
3402  English  miles  of  railways.    The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1860 
was  12,223,000,  and  the  weight  of  goods  conveyed  142,147,128  centners.  The 
receipts  were  66,000,000  florins,the  expenditure,  32,410,000  florins.     There 
were  in  Austria  in  1854, 195  cotton  mills,  5863  spinning  machines,  1,509,692 
spindles.     The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
30,594.     The  quantity  of  yam  and  twist  produced  543,562  cwts.     In  1860 
there  were  conveyed  by  post  79,000,000  letters,  26,314,000  official  packets. 
The   money  conveyed   for  private   accounts   amounted  to   1,845,613,000 
florins,  and  for  Government  account  1,607,283,000.     In  1860  there  were 
627,509  depositors  in  savings  banks,  who  deposited  10,258,000/. 

United  States. — In  1860,  the  total  population  was  31,445,089;  of  whom 
26,975,575  were  white,  488,005  free  coloured,  and  3,953,760  slaves.  Six 
New  England  States  had  63,272  square  miles;  3,135,283  population  ;  and 
49*55  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The  sLk  middle  States,  including  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Ohio,  had  151,760  square  miles ;  10,597,661  persons ; 
69'83  to  square  mile.  Six  coast  planting  States,  including  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  had  286,077  square 
miles;  4,364,027  persons;  15*25  to  square  mile.  Six  central  slave  States, 
namely,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas,  had  309,210  square  miles;  6,471,887  persons;  20*93  to  square 
mile.  Seven  north-western  States,  viz.,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  had  250,295  square  miles; 
5,543,382  persons,  or  22*14  to  square  mile.  Texas  had  237,321  square 
miles;  604,215  persons,  or  2*55  to  square  mile;  and  California,  188,982 
•square  miles ;  379,994  persons,  or  2*01  to  square  mile.     The  population, 
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free  and  slave^  with  the  amount  of  personal  property  in  each  State^  was  as 
follows : — 


States 

Free 

AMD 

Whits. 

Colonred 
and 

Total  Free. 

SUree. 

Total. 

Personal  Properly, 
1860. 

Te&utosiu. 

Indians. 

StaUs. 

Dollars. 

Alabama     ... 

526,271 

2,750 

529,121 

435,080 

964.201 

495,237,078 

Arkaosas 

324,143 

192 

324,335 

111,115 

435,450 

219,256,473 

California 

338,005 

22,641 

379,994 

— 

379,994 

207,874,613 

♦23,348 

— 

— 

— 

— 

444,274,114 

Connecticnt 

451,504 

8,643 

460,147 

— 

460,147 

46,242,181 

Delaware    

90,589 

19,829 

110,418 

1,798 

112,216 

73.101,500 

Florida        

77,747 

933 

78.680 

61,745 

140,425 

645,895,237 

Georgia      

591.550 

3,538 

595,088 

462,198 

1,057,286 

871,860,282 

Illinois        

1,704,291 

7,660 

1,711,951 

— . 

1,711,951 

528,835,371 

Indiana       

1,338,710 

11,718 

1,350,428 

— 

1,350,428 

247.338,265 

Xowa            ...  .      ... 

673,779 

1,169 

674,948 

— 

674,948 

31.327,895 

Kansas        

106,390 

814 

107,204 

2 

107.206 

666,043,112 

Kentuckj 

919,484 

10,717 

930,201 

225,483 

1,155,684 

602,118,568 

liooisiana    ...        ... 

357.456 

18,820 

376,276 

331,726 

708.002 

190,211.600 

Maine         

626,947 

1,332 

628,279 

— 

628.279 

376.919,944 

Maryland 

515,918 

83,942 

599,860 

87,189 

687,049 

815,237,433 

Massachusetts 

1,221,432 

9,634 

1,231,066 

— 

1,231,066 

257,163,983 

Michigan    

739,799 

9,314 

749,113 

— 

749,113 

52,294.413 

Minnesota 

171,227 

2,628 

173,855 

173,855 

607,324,911 

Mississippi 

353,899 

776 

354,674 

436,631 

791,305 

501,214,398 

Missouri     

1.063,489 

3,592 

1,067,081 

114,931 

1,182,012 

156,310,860 

ISew  Hampshire    ... 

325,579 

494 

326,073 

— 

326,073 

467,918,324 

New  Jersey 

646,699 

25.318 

672.017 

18 

672,035 

1,843,838,517 

New  York 

3,831,590 

49,145 

3,880,735 

3,880,735 

358,739,399 

North  Carolina     ... 

629,942 

31,621 

del. 563 

331,059 

992,622 

1,193,898,422 

Ohio            

2,302,808 

36,694 

2,339,502 

— 

2,339,502 

28,930,637 

Cir^^n 

52,160 

305 

52,465 

^^"" 

52.465 

1,416,501;818 

Pennsyirania 

2,849,259 

56,856 

2,906,115 

— 

2,906,115 

135,337,688 

Bhode  Island 

170,649 

3,971 

174,620 

— 

174,620 

548,138,754 

South  Carolina 

291,300 

10,002 

301,302 

402,406 

703,708 

493,903,892 

Tennessee 

826,722 

7,390 

834,082 

275,719 

1,192,801 

365,200,614 

Texas          

420,891 

358 

421,649 

182,566 

604,215 

122,477,170 

Vermont     

314,369 

729 

315,098 

— 

315,098 

793,249,681 

Virginia      

1,047,299 

58,154 

1,105,453 

490,865 

1,596,318 

273,671,668 

Wisconsin 

773,693 

1,784 

775,881 

— 

775,881 

— 

t404 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"^ 

Total 

26,699,342 

499,932 

27,199,274 

3,950,531 

31,149,805 

Territones, 

Colorado     

34,231 

46 

34,277 

— . 

34,277 

— 

Dakota       

District  of  Columbia 

2,576 
60,763 

2,261 
11,132 

4,837 
71,895 

3,185 

4,837 
75,080 

41,084,945 

Nebraska 

28,696 

130 

28,826 

15 

28,841 

9,131,056 

NeTada       

6,812 

45 

6,857 

— 

6,857 

— 

New  Mexico 

82,924 

10,587 

93,516 

— 

93,516 

20,813,168 

^pw.         m^ 

t55 

— . 

— 

— 

40,273 

— 

Utan 

40,125 

119 

40,244 

29 

11,594 

5,596,118 

Washington 

11,138 

456 

11,594 

— 

— 

6,601,466 

Total 

267,320 

24,726 

292,046 

3,229 

295,275 

Total  in  States  and ) 
Territories         .  j 

26,966,662 

523,658 

27,491,320 

3,953,760 

31,445,080 

16,159,616,068 

*  Chinese  and  Half-breeds. 


t  Half-breeds. 


There  were  in  1860,  163,261,389  acres  of  land  improved;  246,508,244 
acres  unimproved.      The  agricultural  produce  was,  wheat,   171,000,000 
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bushels;  Indian  corn,  830,451,000  bushels;  oats,  172,554,000  bushels; 
tobacco,  429,391,000  lbs.;  wool,  60,511,343  lbs. ;  butter,  460,509,854  lbs.; 
cheese,  105,875,135  lbs. ;  rice,  187,140,173  lbs.  The  total  value  of  live 
stock  was,  1,107,490,216  dols.  The  value  of  the  leading  productions  and 
manufactures  was  as  follows :  flour  and  meal,  224,000,000  dols. ;  cotton 
goods,  115,000,000  dols. ;  lumber,  96,000,000  dols. ;  boots  and  shoes, 
90,000,000  dols. ;  leather,  72,000,000  dols. ;  woollen  goods,  69,000,000  dols. ; 
machinery,  47,000,000  dols.,  &c.  The  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  1861 
was,  17,334,728Z.,  and  the  expenditure,  17,620,590.  The  public  debt  on 
the  1st  December,  1861,  267,540,035  dols.  or  55,737,507 1  The  public 
debt  of  each  state  amounted  in  all  to  55,191,93R  In  1860,  there  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  4,485,931  tons,  sailing,  and  867,937  tons,  steam 
vessels ;  total,  5,358,868  tons.  There  were  entered  at  ports,  8,275,196,  and 
cleared,  8,789,929  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was,  73^670,024t,  and  of 
exports,  69,495,011.  In  1851,  there  were  exported  from  the  United  States, 
927,237,089  lbs.  of  cotton,  average  price  per  pound,  12*11  cents.  In 
1860  there  were  exports!  1,767,686,338  lbs.,  average  price,  10-85 
cents  per  pound.  In  1861,  there  were  1601  banks  or  branches,  with  a 
capital  paid  up  of  429,592,713  dols.  There  were  in  the  United  States, 
30,793  miles  of  railway,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,151,560,829  dola* 

Portugal — In  1862-3,  the  revenue  of  Portugal  was  3,336,992t,  and  the 
expenditure  3,456,328^.  In  1859  the  public  debt  amounted  to  133,869,867 
milrees,  or  29,71 9,1  lOt  In  1856  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  was 
4,601,657Z.,  and  of  domestic  and  Portuguese  colonial  produce  exported, 
3,667,282^ 

Spain, — ^The  area  of  Spain  was  182,758,  and  the  population  in  1857, 
16,301,851.  In  1858  there  were  546,158  births,  433,931  deaths,  and 
113,443  marriages.  There  were  in  Spain  in  1859,  18,260  public  schools, 
912,175  scholars,  3800  private  schools,  and  134,383  scholars ;  total, 
22,060  schools,  and  1,046,558  scholars.  In  1862  the  revenue  was 
2,031,569,000  reals,  or  20,315,690^.,  and  the  expenditure,  2,021,135,280 
reals,  or  20,211,353t  The  amount  of  the  debt  of  Spain  in  1858  was 
10,705,407,116  reals,  or  107,054,07  R,  the  interest  being  2,545,909t  In 
1858  4bere  belonged  to  Spain,  6715  vessels,  449,436  tons,  and  68  steam 
vessels,  13,369  tons.  In  1860  there  were  entered  at  ports  in  Spain, 
10,127  vessels,  1,351,988  tons,  and  cleared  9097  vessels,  1,244,520  tons. 
In  1860  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  was  14,833,135^,  and  exported 
10,982,034 1  In  1858  there  were  conveyed  by  post  42,594,733  letters.  In 
1839  there  were  in  Spain  430  English  miles  of  canals,  706  English  miles 
of  railways. 

Italy. — In  1861  the  revenue  amounted  to  19,631,804L,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  32,205,676t  The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  1860, 
was  84,255,3422.  In  1857  there  belonged  to  Italy,  2928  vessels,  215,661  tons. 

Greece. — In  1856  the  population  was  1,067,216.  In  1861  the  revenue 
was  892,74  IZ.,  and  the  expenditure,  885,2692.  In  1860,  there  belonged  to 
Greece,  4070  vessels;  263,075  tons.  The  total  value  of  imports  was 
2,058,9542.;  and  of  exports,  1,088,1222. 

BradL — The  area  was  3,100,104  English  square  miles;  the  population 
in  1856,  7,677,800.  The  revenue  in  1859-60  was,  5,295,4642.,  and  the 
expenditure,  6,075,595.  The  public  debt  of  Brazil  was,  15,283,9262. 
In  1859-60,  the  value  of  imports  was,  12,557,5512.,  and  of  exports, 
12,701,8762. 
[532] 
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Comparative  Abstract  of  Principal  Statistics  for  each  of  the 

Principal  Countries. 


Population. 

OomrcBiBS. 

Tears. 

Area. 

Ayerage  to 

Total. 

1  English 
Square  Mile. 

English  Sq.  Miles. 

Roasia     

■  •• 

1859 

6,391,266 

67,081,167 

10 

Polfliid     «•>         ••< 

>• . 

1857 

48,720 

4,733,760 

91 

Finland 

. . 

1857 

144,333 

1,693,023 

12 

Sweden    •••       ... 

(•« 

1857 

168,042 

3,687,033 

22 

Norway  .«•        ••• 

1.  a 

1855 

121,779 

1,490,047 

12 

Denmark 

>.  . 

1860 

21,777 

2,605,024 

119 

Pnusia    

.  * 

1858 

107,706 

17,739,913 

165 

Uanover 

.  • 

1858 

14,658 

1,843,976 

124 

Oldenburg 

!•• 

1858 

2,394 

294,359 

123 

Brunawidk 

.  • 

1858 

1,407 

273,394 

194 

BaTaria   ...        «•• 

>*• 

1858 

29,637 

4,615,748 

156 

Saxony    

>•. 

1858 

5,691 

2,122,148 

373 

Wnrtemburg 

1*. 

1858 

7,434 

1,690,898 

227 

Hanae  Towna  : — 

f 

>•* 

1858 

135 

222,379 

1647 

Bremen       *.. 

1.. 

18.55 

73| 

88,856 

1217 

Lubeck 

P.. 

1857 

109^ 

43,225 

396 

Holland 

1.. 

1859 

12,472 

3,494,161 

280 

Belgium 

>.. 

1856 

11,506 

4,529,560 

393 

JPrance     ... 

•  .• 

1857 

204,654 

36,154,398 

176 

Portugal,  Azorea, 

and  Madeira 

>.. 

1854 

36,888 

3,844,119 

104 

Spain  and  Balearic  lalanda     ... 

1.  . 

1857 

179,538 

16,074,705 

89 

Switzerland 

1        ...       ••• 

>.. 

1860 

15,722 

2,534,242  * 

161 

^oatria   ... 

...        ... 

>.* 

1857 

236,311* 

35,019,058* 

148* 

(Greece     ... 

>        ■••        ... 

i.  . 

1856 

18,983 

1,067,216 

56 

MoldaTia 

1        ...        ... 

1  a  . 

1848 

14,5.50 

1,462,105 

100 

Wallachia 

1        ...        ... 

1.  . 

1848 

29,146 

2,500,000 

85 

United  Statea     ... 

/.. 

1  .  . 

1860 

3,207,283 

31,445,089 

9 

a..                    ••• 

1.. 

1856 

3,100,104 

7,677,800 

2 

Chili        

»                   •*.                    *•• 

>.. 

1855 

139,335 

1,439,120 

10 

I'leru        ...        ..• 

...                    .«• 

•  •• 

1852 

502,761 

2,106,492 

4 

(oxd 

BlRTBt 

[usiTOof  Stffl-Birtbfl). 

DBAma. 

liknwkan. 

OoumnoBk 

T«an. 

PropoiHoii 

Proportion 

Proportioa 

1 

rotal. 

to 

Popalation, 

lln- 

Total. 

to 

Popolaticm, 

lln- 

TotsL 

to 

Popalation, 

lin— 

Roaaia    ...        ... 

... 

1856     2,7 

06,869 

25 

2,146,892 

31 

602,245 

111 

Poland 

... 

1857        S 

100,841 

23 

165,137 

29 

_ 

Finland 

... 

1857 

55,480 

30 

55,043 

30 

11,995 

141 

s^PFeutti  .  a  •        ... 

... 

1855         1 

15,072 

32 

77,734 

48 

27.253 

135 

Norway  ... 

... 

1855 

49,438 

30 

25,362 

58 

12,009 

124 

Denmark 

... 

1854 

76,918 

33 

50,658 

51 

20,142 

129 

Pruaaia 

..  . 

1858         1 

'30,170 

24 

488,912 

36 

167,387 

106 

Hanover 

... 

1855 

55,454 

33 

43,359 

42 

14,428 

128 

Bavaria 

a.  . 

1857         1 

55,363 

29 

133,707 

34 

28,820 

160 

Saxony 

... 

1858 

86,030 

24 

61,082 

34 

19,752 

107 

Wurtembnrg     ... 

... 

1857 

64,320 

26 

54,462 

31 

». 

Hanae  Towna :  Li 

ibeck. 

1858 

1,285 

33 

1,054 

41 

396 

109 

Holland 

... 

1859         ] 

115,569 

30 

103,067 

34 

27,007 

129 

Belgium 

.. . 

1859         1 

149,812 

30 

111,650 

40 

36,941 

122 

France   ...        ... 

••• 

1857         1 

)40,709 

38 

858,771 

42 

295,510 

122 

Spain  &  Balearic  I 

[alanda 

1858        t 

^46,158 

29 

433,931 

37 

113,443 

141 

Anatria 

.. . 

1858      1,^ 

H  8,036* 

24 

1,081,634* 

32 

298,612* 

117 

Greece 

... 

1860 

30,858 

34 

22,154 

48 

6,106 

174 

•    fttatj 

m1  ovnir 

laivolv  nf  t. 

ho  T 

jiml 

laril  1 

PlV>V 

inooa  n£tAaA 

in   t)«<%  «<A< 

^^^^ 

— • 

r533j 
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COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  EACH  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES— eoRfmiiei/. 


Tears. 

RwnoKUM, 

EXPBMDTTUBB. 

PUBUC  Dbbt. 

OoumusB. 

Per  Head 

Per  Head 

Per  Head 

TotaL 

of 
Population. 

Total. 
£ 

of 
Popalatlon. 

TotaL 

of 
Popolatifla. 

£ 

£  3,    d. 

£  9.    d. 

£ 

£  t.  d. 

Russia...        ... 

1856 

— 

^^ 

— 

— 

230,919,160 

S    90 

Sweden 

1858 

1,689,259 

0     9     2 

2,034,325 

0  11     0 

1,700,400 

0    9  8| 

Norway 

1859 

1,041,637 

0  13  11 

1,041,637 

0  13  11 

1,546,507 

1    09 

Denmark 

1858 

2,593,894 

0  19  U 

2,796,789 

I     1     5 

11,605,387 

4    9  1 

Prussia 

1859 

19,778,892 

1     2     3 

19,778,892 

1     2     3 

41,905,927 

2    73 

HanoTer 

1859 

2,866,287 

1   11     1 

2,880,490 

1  11     2 

6,952.705 

S  15  5 

Oldenburg 

1859 

314,412 

1     1     4 

815,003 

1     1     4 

588.450 

2    00 

Brunswick     ... 

1859 

234,675 

0  17     2 

234,675 

0  17     2 

1,444,859 

5    5  8 

Bavaria 

1859 

8,299,784 

0  14     3 

3,449,738 

0  14  11 

26,374,447 

5  14  0 

Saxony 

1859 

1,404,786 

0  13     0 

1,404,786 

0  13     0 

9.553,158 

4  10  0 

Wurtembnrg... 

1860 

1,V46,443 

0  13     6 

1,144,448 

0  13     6 

4,977,391 

2  19  0 

Hanse  Towns: — 

Hamburg  ... 

1859 

593,964 

2     4     5 

612,029 

2  15     0\ 

4.654,869 

20  18  7 

Bremen 

1859 

233,490 

2  12     6 

245,534 

2  15     0 

— 

— 

Liibeck 

1859 

68.475 

1   11     8 

68,475 

1  11     8 

— 

— 

Holland 

1859 

8,570,610 

2     9     0 

8,532,474 

2    8     9 

93,217,736 

26  11  3 

Belgium    '     ... 

1861 

5,945,167 

1     6     3 

5,671.059 

1     5    0 

26,219,442 

5  15  9 

France 

1861 

73,631,027 

2     0     8 

78,604,874 

2    0    8 

440,761,726 

12    3  9 

Portugal,       Azores,  j 

1859 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29,719,110 

J7  14  7 

and  Madeira. 

1 

1862-6£ 

(    3,330,992 

0  17     4 

3,456,328 

0  18     0 

— 

Spain  and  Balearic  ( 

1858 

— 

— 

— 

— 

107,054,071 

[6  13  3 

1 

Islands. 

1 

1862 

20,315,690 

1     5     3 

20,211,353 

1     5     2 

Switzerlund   ... 

•  •  • 

1860 

867,422 

0     6  10 

876,550 

0    6  11 

— 

— 

Austria 

•  •  ■ 

1860 

28,650,998 

0  16     4 

32,732,660 

0  18    8 

224.222,501 

6    80 

Italy 

i 

1860 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84,255,342 

— 

1861 

19,634,801 

— 

32.205,676 

— 

— 

— 

Greece...        ... 

... 

1861 

892,741 

0  16    8 

892,410 

0  16     8 

3,946,428 

3  14  0 

United  States... 

.. . 

1861 

17,334,728 

0  11     0 

17,620,590 

0  11     2 

55,737,507 

1  15  5 

Brazil 

... 

185d-6C 

)    5.295,464 

0  13     9 

6,075,595 

0  15  10 

15,283,926 

1  19  1 

Chili 

••• 

1829 

1,252,833 

0  17     6 

1,632.511 

I     2     8 

1,597,915 

1     22 

Tear*. 

HXBOAMTILB  SBIPPMO  BXLOHOMO  TO  BACH  COUVTBT. 

COUNXJUZS. 

Railing  Veflaela. 

Steam  Veaaela. 

Total. 

Avenge 

ToDiitge 

Veaaela. 

Tom. 

Yeaaels. 

Tona. 

Veaaela. 

Tons. 

of 
Vemeb. 

Sweden 

... 

1858 

.... 

— 

_ 

— 

926* 

195,358* 

211* 

Norway 

... 

1859 

..- 

— 

— 

— 

5,278 

526,082 

99 

Denmark 

..  a 

1859 

5,604 

247,246 

56 

6,172 

5,660 

252,418 

44 

Prussia 

*•> 

1859 

929 

316,852 

63 

9,764 

992 

326,616 

329 

Oldenburg     ... 

*.  « 

1859 

— 

— 

— 

— 

632 

70,434 

111 

Hamburg 

..  . 

1859 

— 

— 

— 

— 

483 

186,861 

386 

Bremen 

... 

1859 

253 

153,022 

9 

11,870 

262 

164,892 

629 

Holland 

... 

1859 

2,364 

597,010 

42 

14,340 

2,406 

611,350 

254 

Belgium 

•  •. 

1858 

138 

39,279 

7 

5,771 

145 

45,050 

310 

Prance 

... 

1860 

14,608 

928,099 

314 

68,025 

14,922 

996,124 

66 

Spain  and  Balearic) 
Islands        ...         1 

1858 

6,715 

449,436 

68 

13,369 

6,783 

462,805 

68 

Austria 

... 

1859 

3,275 

305,189 

59 

21,338 

3,334 

326.527 

97 

Italy,  Sardinia 

... 

1858 

Not  distingalshed. 

2,928 

215,661 

73 

Greece 

•  •  * 

1860 

4,070 

263,075 

— 

— 

4,070 

263,075 

64 

United  States  f 

... 

1860 

Not  stated 

4,485,931 

Notatated 

867,937 

' 

5,353,868 

*  Registered  for  foreign  trade. 
[534] 


t  Including  enrolled  and  licensed  for  home  trade. 
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COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCTPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  EACH  OP  THE 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES— con(««iierf. 


Tears. 

TOTAI.  Of 

SbIPPIMO  fNTKRZD  AND  CLEARSD  IN  THS 
FORBION  TRADS. 

Value  of 

Total 

Imports 

(exclusiye  of 

Value  of 
Total 

Nattonal. 

Foreign. 

Propor- 

Exports 
(exclusive  of 

tttin  of 
National 

Bnllion  and 
Specie).^ 

Bullion  and 

Spicle).t 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tods. 

Tonnage. 

Per  Cent 

£ 

£ 

Rll9S1ft<»*            •••           ■•• 

1859 

d»198 

562,338 

18,199 

3,647,406 

13 

25,227,910 

26,230,240 

Sweden           

1859 

9.445 

730,526 

8.914 

1,337,974 

35 

4,108,167 

4,138,334 

Norway          

1859 

12,956 

1,467,214 

8,023 

450,160 

76 

— 

Denmark       

1859 

27.161 

824,129 

19,081 

775,767 

52 

6,675,307 

4,469,246 

Praasta 

1858 

9,434 

1,483,800 

8,520 

1,387,342 

52 

— 

— 

HanoTer  (Uarborg) ... 

1859 

1,195 

92,025 

1,080 

127.833 

42 

— 

— 

Oldeobarg      

1855 

9,491 

297,114 

3,544 

213,946 

58 

— 

— 

Hamburg        

1859 

1,485 

559,434 

7,633 

1,714,365 

25 

35,360,403 

— 

Bremen           

1860 

827 

566.082 

6,554 

613,720 

48 

11,912,489 

11,675,424 

Lubeck 

1850 

233 

52,880 

1,888 

264,650 

16 

3,776,051 

— 

Holland          

1859 

6.943 

1,168,943 

9,314 

1,857,436 

38 

32,134,582 

28,411,108 

Belgium         

1860 

949 

155,317 

6,790 

1,206,195 

11 

36,952,810 

35,182,351 

France...        ... 

1860 

23,774 

3,502,912 

31,946 

4,953,824 

41 

106.280,000 

125,920,000 

Portus^al,      Azores, ) 
and  Madeira           ) 

1856 

1,876 

237,010 

5,658 

836,987 

22 

4,601,657t 

8,667,282t 

Spain  and  Balearic  1 
Ulanda        ...         ( 

1860 

9,197 

798,864 

10,027 

1,797,644 

30 

14,833,135 

10,982,034 

Anstria           

1859 

131,843* 

4,682.734* 

9,012 

808,707 

85 

19,065,617 

20.656,163 

Greece 

I860 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,058,954 

1,088.122 

United  States 

1860 

24,888 

12,087,209 

21,637 

4,977,916 

71 

73,670,024 

69,495,011 

Guatemala     

1860 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

286.934 

383,265 

San  Salvador 

1861 

^^■» 

.« 

— 

— 

— . 

269,853 

458,101 

Costa  Rica      

1860 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

217,810 

253,068 

Brazil 

1859-60 

469 

54,364 

4,918 

1,872,002 

8 

12,102,469 

12.549,148 

CbiJi 

1858 

2,561 

486,713 

2,360 

1,114,910 

30 

3,555,269 

3,136,130 

*  Including  a  large  number  and  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels  wbich  are  not  separated  in 
tbe  original  returns. 

f  Only  the  imports  for  home  consumption  and  the  exports  of  domestic  and  colonial 
produce  are  stated  in  the  Portuguese  returns. 

X  The  imports  for  home  consumption  and  tbe  exports  of  domestic  priniuce  can  only  be 
specified,  in  addition  to  the  total  imports  and  exports,  for  the  following  countries  : — 


Holland 
Belgium 

France 

United  States 


Teara 

1859 
1860 
1860 
1860 


Imports  for 
Consumption. 

£ 
22,886,996 
20,667,463 
75,893,392 
Not  stated 


Domestic 
Exports. 


18,953,816 )    x?^,  , 
18810  3321  .^f,l"»i^« 
91:085,044  r^  ^S^^^?  »"d 
65,883,838 )    opecie. 


RUSSIAN-DUTCH  LOAN. 
An  Account  of  the  Sums  which  have  been  paid  and  applied  within  the  year 
1861,  on  account  of  the  Russian-Dutch  Loan.      (21st  Feb.,  1862.)     (60.) 

The  original  portion  of  the  loan  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1815  was  25,000,000  florins;  and  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent,  for  one  year, 
on  13,000,000  florins,  the  principal  remaining  due,  and  on  half-year  interest 
on  250,000  florins,  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  was  681,250  florins.  Of 
the  principle  sum  11,250,000  florins  were  paid  ofi^  by  the  sinking  fund. 
250,000  florins  were  drawn,  and  13,500,000  florins  remained  due  on  the 
3l8t  December,  1861,  and  681,250  florins  were  paid  for  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  The  sterling  sums  paid  out  of  the  consoliaated  fund  were — in  July, 
1861,  21,617i.  10«.  7d. ;  in  December,  1861,  16,500/.;  in  January,  1862, 
40,875/.  4^.  Id. :  total,  78,992/.  155.  2d. 

[535] 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Copy  of  Applications  made  hy  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chan" 

celloT  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy- Governor  of  the  Bank 

of  Englandy  for  Advances  to  Government  authorized  by  Parliament  from 

%th  January^  1861,  to  5th  January,  1862,  ^c.     (17tli  Feb.,  1862.)    (48.) 

At  a  Court  of  Directors  at  the  Bank,  on  Thursday,  7th  of  March,  1861, 

the  following  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Treasury  having  being  read, 

namely : — 

"  Committee  of  Treamiry^  March  6,  1861. 
**  The  Governor  communicated  to  the  Committee  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view he  had  had  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  Governor 
read  a  memorandum  the  Chancellor  had  placed  in  his  hands  to  the  effect 
that, — 

"  Whereas  with  a  view  to  the  April  dividends,  and  previously  to  the 
exchange  of  Exchequer  Bills,  it  had  been  arranged  to  issue  Exchequer 
Bonds  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million,  and  to  ask  the  Bank  to  take  them  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  whereas  this  arrangement  had  since  become  inappli- 
cable  by  Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  1,100,000/.  being  presented  for 
payment,  thus  raising  the  wants  of  the  Government  to  1,600,000Z.,  it  is 
proposed  to  re-issue  one  million  of  the  Exchequer  Bills,  and  to  deal  with 
them  as  follows : — 

"  1.  The  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  take  at  once  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  2.  To  take  another  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  payment  of  the 
April  dividends.  3.  To  take  the  remaining  half-million  in  the  course  of 
the  next  quarter,  so  that  the  Bank  would  be  asked  to  hold  Exchequer  Bills 
not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  three-auarters  of  a  million.  Next,  as  to  the 
remaining  600,000t,  that  the  Bank  should  take  that  amount  in  Exchequer 
Bonds  at  3|  per  cent,  with  a  discount,  to  bring  them  to  pay  4  per  cent, 
but  with  a  power  to  the  Government  of  resuming  them  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  The  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
obtaining  from  him  permission  to  sell  the  Exchequer  Bills  and  Exchequer 
Bonds,  it'  at  any  time  the  Bank  should  require  to  do  so,*' 

The  Court  agreed  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Governors  having  already  obtained  the  Chancellor's  per- 
mission to  sell  the  Exchequer  Bills  and  Bonds  if  at  any  time  the  Bank 
should  see  fit,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  Government  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  them  on  the  terms  of  the  open  market,  before  the 
same  be  publicly  offered  for  sale. 

At  a  Court  of  Directors  at  the  Bank  on  Thursday,  the  19th  December, 
1861,  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  been  read^  to 
the  following  effect : — 

'' December  V:^,  \%%\. 
"  The  delay  in  the  passing  of  tlie  Income  Tax  Act  of  the  last  Session 
having  occasioned  a  great  arrear  in  the  collection  of  that  tax  for  the  i)eriod 
of  the  financial  year  which  has  elapsed,  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  the 
public  service  if  your  Court  will  consent  to  make  advances  in  the  present 
month,  under  the  authority  of  the  2nd  and  5th  sections  of  the  Act  24  &  25 
Vict,  c  103,  upon  Exchequer  Bills,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per 
centum  per  diem,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  l,0OO,OO0L,  to  be  repaid 
fi-om  the  growing  receipt  of  the  revenue  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
quarter.     The  Court  agi*eed  to  the  proposition. — I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        "  W.  E.  Gladstone.'* 
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Ccflrespondence  Respecting  the  Affaire  of  MeaAeo. 

On  the  30th  Marchj  I86I9  Lord  John  Rnssell  gave  iustmctions  to  Sir  C. 
Wyke  on  his  departure  for  Mexico.  He  was  desired  to  take  no  part  in  the 
political  questions  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  State.  His  earliest 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  British  claims.  On  this  sub- 
ject Lord  John  Russell  said: — ^'^You  are  aware  that  it  has  not  been  the 
custom  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  although  they  have  always  held  them- 
selyes  free  to  do  so^  to  interfere  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
chosen  to  lend  their  money  to  forei^  Governments^  and  the  Mexican  bond- 
holders have  not  been  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  Constitutional 
Government,  however,  while  established  at  Vera  Cruz  under  the  presidency 
of  Seiior  Juarez,  concluded  with  Captain  Dunlop,  two  years  ago,  an 
arrangement  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  customs 
receipts  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  should  be  assigned  to  the  British  bond- 
holders, and  16  per  cent  to  the  holders  of  Convention  bonds.  That 
convention  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  arrangement  lately  made  by 
Captain  Aldham.  The  claims  of  the  bonoholders,  therefore,  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  those  arrangements,  have  acquired  the  character  of  an  inter- 
national obligation,  and  you  should  accordmgly  insist  upon  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  thus  contracted." 

Lord  John  RusseU  then  suggested  the  classification  of  the  claims  if 
possible  by  a  mixed  commission ;  but  as  regards  the  time  when  the  claims 
should  b6  paid,  her  Majesty's  Government  were  disposed  to  grant  some 
d^ree  of  delay.  On  the  17th  April  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  C. 
l^ke  that  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Tasco  was  murdered,  and  that  ample 
reparation  should  be  demanded. 

On  the  10th  May  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  M.  Mathew, 
stating  that  Senor  Zarco,  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  had  expressed  the 
readiness  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  do  whatever  was  deemed  proper 
to  settle  the  difference,  and  their  willingness  to  refer  all  British  reclamations 
to  the  examination  and  final  decision  of  a  mixed  commission.  The  Mexican 
Government  was  also  prepared  to  secure  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Mexico 
the  rights  of  worship  according  to  their  conscience.  A  settlement  was 
meanwhile  made  of  the  claims  of  Dr.  Ducal's  family  by  a  grant  of  natural- 
ized property,  but  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  repay  the  condacta 
money  stolen  by  Seiior  DegoUado.  The  situation,  however,  of  Mexico 
became  more  and  more  precarious,  and  whatever  m^ht  be  their  wish 
to  setde  the  claims,  the  Grovemment  was  powerless.  On  the  29th  July, 
Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  C.  Wyke  a  despatch  stating  that 
every  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  having  failed,  there  was  but  one  way 
left,  and  that  was  by  employing  her  Majesty's  naval  forces ;  and  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  tidke  possession  of  the  custom-houses  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tampico,  and  Matamoros,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  either  Acapulco, 
Mazatlan,  or  San  Bias  on  the  Pacific ;  to  lower  the  duties  on  all  goods  landed 
at  these  places^  and  to  pay  ourselves  by  the  per-centage  td  which  we  are 
entitled  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  British  claims  published  in  the 
Mexican  Exihu/ordxnary : — 
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Foreign  Interests  in  Mexico. 

British  Claims  of  the  Small  and  most  Distressing  Class, 

On  the  25th  of  last  month  we  referred  at  some  length  to  the  condition  of  British  interests 
in  Mexico.  We  now  resume  the  suhject  and  shall  notice  on  this  occasion  a  portion  of  the 
most  flagrant  outrages  which  hare  been  perpetrated  upon  British  residents,  learing  for 
another  occasion  the  publication  of  more,  and  our  own  lengthened  remarks.  The  robbezy  of 
the  Legation  and  the  rarious  *'  oonductas"  are  subjects  fk^h  in  the  memory  of  ererj  one,  and 
as  these  outrages  af^t  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  and  influential,  they  are  likely  to  absorb 
that  attention  which  should,  we  submit,  be  shared  by  the  humbler  sufferer.  Our  mission  is 
to  lay  facts  before  the  world  and  thus  to  excite  action,  and  it  little  matters  whether  it  be 
from  motiyes  of  duty  or  from  shame,  so  long  as  our  proper  protectors  are  made  to  move.  In 
continuation  we  gire  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  objects  of  our  present  article : — 

Mr,  Bodma's  Case, — ^This  gentleman,  who  was  her  Majesty's  yioe-Ck>nsul  at  Tasco,  was 
shot  in  the  balcony  of  his  house  whilst  endeayouring  to  saye  an  unfortunate  Mexican  from  ill- 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  some  of  Vicarious  troops,  who  had  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the 
town.  Mr.  Bodmer  was  a  man  uniyersally  respected ;  upon  three  seyeral  occasions  had  he 
sayed  the  city  of  Tasco  from  being  sacked  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  He  held 
a  rery  lucratiye  appointment  in  the  mine  of  the  Pedregal,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  three 
children  totally  unprovided  for. 

Mr,  Bumand'a  Cau, — ^This  gentleman  was  the  first  to  establish  a  manufMstory  of  glass 
in  this  country.  In  the  year  1852  he  erected  on  some  property,  situated  about  fiye  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  manufiu;tory  on  a  yery  considerable  scale,  and  had  just  got  it  into 
working  order,  when  the  whole  of  the  promises  wero  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1856  when  Comonfort  came  to  the  head  of  a&irs,  that 
the  property  was  restored  to  him,  but  in  so  dilapidated  and  ruined  a  condition  that  it  was  two 
years  beforo  he  could  place  the  factory  in  a  proper  state  to  rosume  operations.  In  Maroh, 
1860,  the  fkctory  was  attacked  by  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  forces  and  sacked,  and  on  the 
Snd  of  AprU  of  the  same  year  another  body  of  men  belonging  to  the  same  party  entered  the 
premises  at  night,  attacked  Mr.  Bumand,  inflicted  on  him  sixteen  sabro  cuts,  broke  three  of 
ids  ribs,  left  him  for  dead,  and  effectually  destroyed  all  that  had  been  spared  by  their 
predecessors.  The  life  of  Mr.  Bumand  was  for  a  long  time  despaired  of,  his  left  arm  haid  to  be 
amputated,  and  he  is  now  a  man-wreck.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  bis  poor  wi^  lost  her 
senses,  and  his  oldest  daughter  has  now  since  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  From  being  a 
man  of  considerable  property,  Mr.  Bumand  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  staryation. 
Maimed,  mutilated,  and  reduced  in  h^th  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  by  his  own  exertion  to 
proyide  for  his  unfortunate  fiimily,  and  all  be  has  to  look  to  is  the  roparation  that  may  be 
exacted  from  the  Mexican  nation  for  these  repeated  and  fearful  outrages.  Should  this  case 
fall  under  the  observation  of  her  Mi^esty's  Ministers,  as  we  trust  it  will,  surely  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  relieye  this  gentleman  and  his  family  from  the  utter  state  <i  destitution 
into  which  they  haye  been  plunged. 

Dr,  Vuvars  Que, — I^r.  Duyal  was  an  Englishman,  bora  at  Kensington,  near  Ijondon. 
When  the  Constitutional  forces  entered  Tacubaya,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1859,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  staff",  a  position  he  retained  until  the  day  of  his  death.  On  the  11th  of 
April  Marquez  entered  Tacubaya  at  the  head  of  the  reactionary  forces,  and,  in  taking 
possession  of  the  hospital  of  San  Diego,  promised  most  solemnly  that  the  lives  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  men,  were  safe.  At  half-past  seyen  o'clock  of  the 
same  evening,  howeyer,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  and  in  yiolation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
ciyiiized  warfaro.  Dr.  Duyal,  in  company  with  seven  other  medical  men,  was  taken  out  and 
shot.  He  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  of  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  momiog  that  this  monstrous  murder  became  generally  known.  Notwithstanding 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  Miramon  Government,  with  the  connivance  of 
Mr.  Otway,  to  justify  this  horrid  proceeding,  so  damning  was  the  evidence  that  the  British 
Govemment  could  do  no  otherwise  than  insist  upon  some  pecuniary  compensation  for  the 
widow  and  child  of  their  murdered  citizen.  The  amount  fixed  was  25,000  dollars,  but  no 
steps  were  taken  to  exact  this  sum  from  the  murderers  during  their  continuance  in  power,  nw 
has  the  same,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  paid. 

Mr,  NewaWs  Case, — Mr.  Newall,  an  inhabitant  of  Zacatecas,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  firms  in  the  country,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Davis,  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
received  the  sum  of  15,950  dollars,  and  gave  the  usual  roceipt.  This  receipt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Marquez,  who  sent  for  Mr.  Newall,  and  required  of  him.  at  once,  to  hand  over  the 
money.  Mr.  Newall  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  as  the  money  was  not  his. 
The  General  then  called  in  a  guard  and  said,  "  Take  this  man,  put  him  in  'capilla'  (the  place 
assigned  to  criminals  for  the  few  hours  previous  to  their  execution),  and  without  further 
orders  shoot  him  to-morrow  morning  beforo  six  o'clock.''  Mr.  Newall  was  marched  off*, 
thrown  into  **  capilla,"  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  shot,  had  not  some  of  his  friends 
raised  the  money  Bmonj^st  themselves,  and  pa>'ing  it  into  the  hands  of  Marquez,  obtained  his 
release.    The  iiiglish  Government  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  a  citizen,  who, 
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at  the  riak  of  his  life,  refbsed  to  betray  a  tnut  repoeed  in  him  by  another,  by  awarding  him 
the  reey  magnificent  sum  of  6002.,  the  estimated  yalue  of  a  British  merchant's  life  in  M^oo. 

Mr  Pitman's  Ctue. — ^Mr.  Pitman,  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  and  Pitman,  of  Sam  Lnis  Potosl, 
was  imprisoned  and  made  to  pay  the  sum  of  5,100  dollars,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
—When  the  Constitutional  forces  were  in  possession  of  San  Luis,  Mr.  Pitman,  in  the  usnal 
coarse  of  business,  upon  the  admission  of  goods,  paid  the  duties  to  the  properly  constituted 
authorities.  Subsequently  Miramon,  the  leader  of  the  Church  &ction,  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  he  demanded  the  payment  otct  again  of  the  same  duties.  Mr.  Pitman,  for  refusing 
this  exaction,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  hare  been  marched  off  as  a  common  soldier^ 
had  he  not,  to  avoid  the  latter  altematiYe,  paid  the  amount. 

Mr,  Davis*  Case, — ^This  gentleman,  in  June,  1858,  was  assessed  at  2,000  dollars  in  a 
forced  loan,  imposed  upon  the  merchants  of  San  Luis  Potosi  by  Greneral  Miramon.  This 
amount  he  refused  to  pay,  as  oontraiy  to  existing  treaties.  He  was  seized  by  Miramon, 
thrown  into  prison,  subsequently  marched  off  as  a  common  soldier  with  the  troops  sent 
against  the  opposite  faction,  and  only  rescued  by  a  friend  who  paid  the  2,000  dolliurs,  and 
obtained  his  release. 

Cases  of  Messrs,  Whitehead  and  Potts, — ^These  gentlemen  were  both  banished  flrom  the 
oountry  for  expressing  their  horror  at  the  atrocities  that  followed  the  massacre  at  Tacuhava 
on  the  11th  April,  1859.  Application  was  made  to  Mr.  Otway  in  writmg,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  imminent  peoril  to  which  Englishmen  were  exposed  if  abandoned  to  the  unbridled  and 
•aTage  will  of  Miramon  and  Marqnez,  who,  without  even  a  form  of  trial,  slaughtered  so  many 
innocent  victims  at  Tacubaya,  and  in  cold  blood,  rather  more  than  two  years  ago.  Amongst 
the  murdered  men  was  Dr.  Duval,  an  English  surgeon,  who  with  other  medical  was  dragged 
from  the  bedside  of  the  wounded,  while  amputating  the  shattered  limbs  and  stanching  the 
gashing  arteries  of  numbers  of  poor  creatures,  who,  from  want  of  assistance,  perished  during 
that  memorable  and  dreadful  night  Lamentation  brought  them  no  aid.  Marquez  and 
Miramon  had  murdered  the  only  ones  who  could  give  them  comfort,  and  they  bled  to  death  I 
Another  English  victim  was,  at  the  same  time,  waiting  the  moment  of  execution.  George 
Selly,  a  peaceable  resident  of  Tacubaya,  was  seized  and  forced  from  his  house,  and,  as  poor 
Dr  Duval,  without  trial  or  inquiry,  was  taken  out  to  be  shot,  but  was  miraculously  saved 
by  the  timely  interference  of  a  Mexican  officer,  who  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  brief  statement  of  these  horrors,  signed  by  almost  every 
Englishmen  here,  was  laid  before  B^.  Otway,  imploring  him  to  use  his  influence  to  check  these 
crudties,  and  asking  protection  for  Englishmen  from  the  grasp  of  these  sanguinary  men  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  mav  seem,  this  document,  by  means  better  known  than  explained,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  palace,  where  it  was  translated  and  published  in  jMunphlet  form,  and  the 
Miramon  Government  accused  the  signers  of  having  published  it.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  that  orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  banishment  of  five  of  those  whose  signatures 
appeared  on  the  petition,  Messrs.  Potts  and  Whitehead  being  of  the  number.  Remonstrances 
and  repeated  deniaJs  on  thor  part  to  Mr.  Otway  of  all  knowledge  or  complicity  in  the  affair 
were  unavailing:  so  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  assist  a  zealous  partizan  in  carrying  out  his 
treacherous  designs  against  those  he  was  paid  to  protect,  the  order  was  enforced,  and  these 
gentlemen  left  the  country  and  laid  their  cases  before  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  tbe  outrage,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  passports  and  fair  indemnities. 
The  amounts  of  these  reclamations  have  been  fixed  in  both  cases  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  home,  and  demands  have  been  made  upon  the  Mexican  Government,  and  even 
payment  promised ;  but  as  these  demands  have  not  been  insisted  upon,  the  subject  has  remained 
where  it  was  a  year  ago— whilst  millions  of  dollars  have  been  allowed  to  find  their  way  into 
the  pockets  of  people  to  whom  the  nation  owed  nothing.  Those  whose  interests  have  been 
almost  ruined  by  violence  and  plunder  meet  with  but  indifference  and  neglect. 

Mr,  Jones'  Clcum, — In  the  year  1826,  Mr  R.  Lancaster  Jones  was  secretary  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-general  in  Mexico.  On  the  solicitation  of  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  and  accor^ng  to  the  popular  spirit  of  the  day  in  England,  he  went  to 
Guadaligara,  and  established  a  school  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  Tbe  Mexican  Government, 
permanently  to  secure  his  services,  gnaranteed  him  a  fixed  salary  of  2,000  dollars  a-year. 
f'rom  1826  to  1834  this  salary  was  paid,  but  in  the  latter  year  Mr.  Jones  was  turned  out  of 
his  employment  without  any  pretext,  and  left  destitute.  The  case  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  British  leghtion,  and  in  the  year  1852  an  arrangement  was  come  to  by  which 
tbe  Mexican  Government  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  their  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Jones  in  28,800  dollars.  Not  one  dollar  of  this  sum  was  ever  paid  to  Mr  Jones,  who  died 
■ome  years  back  in  very  distressed  circumstances.  The  amount,  with  interest,  is  now  claimed 
by  the  widow  and  children.  A  more  cruel  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive.  A  man 
holding  an  honourable  and  lucrative  employment  was,  from  purely  philanthropic  motives,  in- 
duced to  give  it  up,  upon  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  2,000  dollars  a  year.  After  the  interval 
of  eight  years,  the  annuity  is  withheld,  and  the  man  and  his  femily  are  left  in  absolute  want. 
The  robbery  of  a  "  conducta  *'  may  be  a  more  striking  event,  and  may  more  internally  affect 
tlie  interests  of  British  merchants;  but  can  it  be  a  comparison  in  point  of  hardship  with  the 
case  of  Mr.  Joues  ?    And  yet,  forsooth,  this  injured  man  and  his  family  have  been  allowed  to 
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drag  through  tirenty-siz  years  of  aaffering,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  no  steps  hare  heen 
taken  hy  onr  Government  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  som  which  the  Mexican  Qoremmeatf 
in  a  settlement  with  her  Mt^esty's  legation,  hare  themselves  admitted  to  he  da& 

George  Sdly^Wts  residing  in  Tacuhaya  at  the  time  the  constitational  forces  retired  on 
the  11th  April,  1859.  Ahont  12  o'clock  on  that  day,  whilst  at  hreakfast  with  his  wife  and 
child,  he  was  seized  in  his  own  honse  and  condncted  to  San  Diego,  and  there  confined  with 
Duval  and  the  other  victims  of  the  famed  massacre,  whose  fate  he  providentially  escaped.  He 
was  kept  there  until  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  and  then  led  in  trimnph.  at  the  head  of  the 
prisoners,  through  the  streets  of  Mexico;  be  was  then  taken  to  the  citadd,  locked  up  in  a  filthy 
dungeon,  and  there  kept  until  the  following  day,  when  he  was  led  out  in  company  with  two 
others  and  marched  to  Tacuhaya  to  he  shot,  and  was  providentially  saved  hy  the  inteiferenoe  of  a 
Mexican  general,  who  met  him  on  his  way  and  who  prevailed  upon  the  officer  in  command  to 
defer  the  execution,  wliich  gave  time  for  the  interference  of  Mr  Otway  to  take  steps.  The 
pretext  for  this  barharous  treatment  was  that  George  Selly  had  mixed  himself  up  with  the 
liberal  party :  this  was  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  twenty-two  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Tacuhaya;  and  the  utmost  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  during  the  continuance 
of  the  liberal  forces  in  Tacuhaya,  he,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  supplied  the  mess  of  four  of  the 
officers.  After  much  delay,  firom  the  unrighteous  opposition  of  Mr.  Otway,  his  Government^ 
more  than  a  year  back,  declared  that  '*  Selly's  entire  innocence  liad  been  amply  vindicated, 
and  had  established  his  claim  to  be  compensated  for  the  indignities  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed."  For  this  fearfhl  outrage  a  sum  of  S,500  dollars  has,  it  is  said,  been  asked  as  com- 
pensation; but  no  steps  taken  to  enforce  payment    Selly  is  a  poor  man. 

The  Ctue  of  Mr,  LyncK — On  the  11th  June,  1858,  General  Miramon,  commanding  the 
reactionary  forces  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  imposed  a  forced  loan  upon  the  merchants  of  that 
town.  Mr  Pitman,  an  English  merchant  residing  in  that  town,  was  assessed  at  10,000  dollan, 
and  required  to  pay  the  amount  before  night  of  the  same  day  (11th  June),  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Hie  assessment  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  excessive,  as  firms  possessing 
uurger  capitals  had  been  assessed  in  much  smaller  sums.  Mr.  Pitman  called  upon  the  general 
to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  was  unable  to  see  him;  he  was 
however,  informed  by  others,  that  it  was  Miramon's  determination  to  carry  out  the  loan,  and 
tliat  all  who  refused  to  pay,  natives  or  foreigners,  would  be  marched  off*  as  common  soldiers 
with  the  troops  about  to  leave  that  night  Mr  Pitman  then  applied  to  Mr  Chabot,  the  English 
consul,  but  all  that  gentleman's  exertions  on  his  behalf  proved  unavailing.  Mr  Pitman  and 
his  lady,  fearing  personal  violence,  took  up  their  residence  in  Mr  Cbabot's  house,  leaving  liis 
establishment  in  charge  of  Mr  Lynch,  liis  confidential  derk,  never  for  one  moment  supposing 
that  any  outrage  #ould  be  committed  against  this  latter  gentiemen.  At  six  o'clock,  however, 
of  the  following  morning,  the  house  was  entered  by  order  of  Miramon;  Mr  Lynch  was  taken 
to  prison,  and  would  have  been  marched  off  as  a  common  soldier,  had  not  Mr  Pitman  requested 
Mr  Chabot  to  pay  ^,000  dolburs,  the  amount  to  which  the  assessment  had  been  reduced,  and  so 
obtained  his  release. 

Ctue  of  Mr  R,  J,  Perry. — On  the  18th  October,  1858,  this  gentlenum  was  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison  by  General  Zuloaga  (then  president  of  the  capital),  and  kept 
in  close  confinement  for  several  days,  without  being  allowed  to  communicate  with  liis  consul, 
friends  or  counsd.  He  was  detained  in  prison  and  under  arrest  twenty-eight  days,  without 
being  brought  to  trial,  or  any  charge  or  accusation  being  made  against  him;  without  being 
consigned  to  any  judge,  or  any  declaration  taken  from  him,  and  even  without  being  informed 
of  tiie  cause  of  his  arrest:  and  finally,  he  was  expelled  the  country  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
without  being  accused  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour.  The  consequence  wa^,  that  be  was 
suddenly  obliged  to  close,  settle  and  wind  up,  at  any  sacrifice,  or  abandon  all  his  accounts  and 
business  transactions  to  a  considerable  magnitude  he  had  pending  in  this  country,  after  a  con- 
tinued residence  in  it  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  Those  outrageous  proceedings  have  caused 
his  total  ruin,  and  he  now  finds  himself,  after  having  spent  the  l^st  years  of  his  life  in 
acquiring,  by  his  honest  industry,  comparative  affluence,  reduced  to  want  and  ruin.  On  Ids 
arxival  in  England,  he  applied  to  the  British  Government  for  protection  and  redress,  and  after 
overcoming  innumerable  difficulties,  has  lately  returned  to  thU  country,  under  authori^,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  claim  there,  but  as 
yet  has  done  so  without  any  result  The  alleged  pretext  for  his  prosecution  was  his  supposed 
sympathy  with  the  party  now  in  power,  the  real  motive  or  cause,  as  is  well  known  here,  being 
private  matters  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  made  the  subject  of  our  comment 

Mr,  WorraWe  Case, — ^Mr.  Worrall  was  assessed  for  a  forced  loan,  and  on  applying  at  the 
legation  for  advice,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Otway  a  despatch  trom  Lord  Malmesbury,  wUch  re- 
commends British  subjects  to  pay  such  forced  loans  under  protest  and  on  compulsion.  In 
consequence  of  having  made  this  protest,  Mr.  Worriill  was  arrested  a  few  days  afterwards  in 
the  public  streets  of  Mexico  by  Lagarde,  and  sent  off  to  Vera  <  >uz  next  morning,  having  thus 
to  abandon  heavy  private  interests  in  this  country.  On  submitting  his  claim  for  indemnity  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  him,  stating  *'that  there  was  no  justification  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  your  case,  and  that  it  was  his  lordship's  intention 
t<)  instruct  her  Majesty's  Minister  in  Mexico  to  require  that  yon  shall  be  properly  com- 
pensated for  the  treatment  you  have  undergone,  and  the  losses  you  have  sustained." 
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Although  a  conyention  was  signed  by  Mr.  Otway  in  March,  1859,  assigning  Mr.  Worrall  an 
iDclemnity,  and  although  this  Goyemment  even  directed  Mr.  Worrall,  through  the  Foreign 
OfiSoe,  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Barings  ibr  its  amount,  yet  no  money  was  remitted,  and  up  to  the 
present  moment  not  a  dollar  has  been  paid.  Very  iittle  encouragement  is  given  to  British 
subjects  standing  up  for  treaty  rights,  if  the  present  case  is  a  fair  instance  of  home 
protection. 

Claim  of  Mtssra,  BateM^  Jamison^  and  Co.— This  claim  is  now  represented  by  Messrs. 
Bates,  Barton,  and  Co.,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  is  for  a  sum  of  8,815  dollars  and  2  cents,  the 
unpaid  balance  of  a  GoTemment  order  for  98,000  dollars  for  import  duties  illegally  exacted. 
The  interest  has  only  been  calculated  up  to  the  month  of  April,  1859. 

Mr.  Charles  B,  Lamhiey, — Plunder  of  his  house,  on  two  separate  occasions,  by  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  chieft  of  the  Constitutional  party. 

Mr.  Thomas  GiUow, — Repeated  embargoes  of  waggons,  mules,  and  horses,  for  the  trans- 
port of  cannon  and  military  stores.  As  this  claimant  farms  a  very  considerable  estate,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  serious  must  haye  been  all  consequential  damages  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  mere  embargo. 

Mr.  John  Innes. — ^Plunder  of  his  store  at  Ejutla,  in  the  department  of  Oajaca,  by  soldiers 
of  the  Central  Goyemment  party,  under  the  command  of  Cobos.  There  are  a  number  more 
claims  of  the  same  character  prderred  by  Englishmen  resident  in  Oajaca,  of  which  we  have 
Bot  yet  received  fhll  details. 

Mr.  Daniel  Owen, — Plunder  of  his  goods  by  soldiers  of  the  Central  Government,  under 
the  command  of  General  Echeagaray,  on  the  17th  April,  1858. 

Mr.  John  Sumner. — ^Plunder  of  his  house  at  Tlalpam,  on  the  17th  October,  isk8,  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  Constitutional  chief,  Don  Ignado  Delgado. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fuller. — ^Embargo  by  General  Puebllta  in  November,  1856,  of  waggons, 
mules,  and  effects,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fuller's  extensive  carrying  establishment,  thereby 
disabling  him  from  fulfllfing  a  contract  with  the  Real  del  Monte  Mining  Company,  for 
carrying  ore  from  that  company's  mines  at  Pachuca  to  their  ore  depdt  at  Real  del  Monte. 
The  loss  of  this  contract,  in  itself  a  most  profitable  one,  is  attested  by  the  certificate  of  the 
director  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company.  It  entailed  upon  Mr.  Fuller  very  heavy  additional 
expenses,  as  he  had  to  maintain  upwards  of  100  pack-mules  without  work.  Subsequently  he 
was  compelled  to  break  up  a  very  profitable  carrying  business,  and  sell  the  mules  he  was 
unable  to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  contract,  for  a  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost.  In  &ct,  this  cruel  outrage  created  such  an  embarrassment  in  the  affairs  of 
Mr.  Fuller,  as  to  bring  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  from  which  he  has  not  recovered,  and  for 
which  his  claim  will  be  very  insuf&cient  compensation. 

Mr.  William  Hooper, — Plunder  of  effects,  consisting  of  wearing  apparel,  books,  papen, 
accounts,  aod  mathematical  and  oUier  scientific  instruments,  by  a  body  of  revolutionary 
troops  during  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Culiacan,  department  of  Sinaloa,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1852,  as  attested  by  the  judge  of  that  city,  Don  Eustaquio  Buelua,  in  a  judicial  docu- 
ment under  date  of  10th  March,  1856.  « 

Mr.  EUiot  TumbulL — This  claim  originated  in  the  forcible  entry  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
into  Turnbull's  hacienda,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Puebla,  in  the  month  of  May,  1858, 
and  of  robberies  and  destruction  of  property  committed  by  them.  Mr.  Turnbull  was  especially 
recommended  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  obtain  the  necessary  proofs.  These  proofs  are 
now  in  his  possession  and  consist  of  sworn  declarations  of  several  witnesses  to  the  act,  taken 
before  the  judge  of  the  district. 

Extra  Duties  Illegally  Exacted. — Messrs.  Graham,  Geaves,  and  Co.,  10,623  dols.  74  cents ; 
Messrs.  Bates,  Barton,  and  Co.,  4,929  dols.  87  cents ;  Messrs.  Watermeyer,  Kauffman  and  Co., 
5,545  dols.  22  cento ;  Messn.  J.  J.  Schmidt  and  Co.,  6,246  dols.  82  cents.  These  claims 
originated  in  the  following  manner: — ^By  a  sudden  and  unexpected  decree  issued  by  the 
general  Government  on  the  81st  May,  1858,  an  extra  10  per  cent.  "*  internation  "  duty,  and  20 
per  cent,  import  duty,  were  imposed  on  idl  goods  coming  from  Vera  Cruz.  This  imposition, 
contrary  to  the  express  stipulations  of  the  existing  tariff*,  was  at  once  most  energetically 
protested  against  by  her  Majesty's  Minister.  The  decree,  although  not  repealed,  was  never 
again  acted  upon  by  the  Mexican  Government — ^a  dear  admission  of  ito  illegality.  The 
number  of  instances  in  which  foreign  Governments  have  demanded  and  compelled  restitution 
of  sums  thus  illegally  exacted,  are  too  well  known  to  require  enumeration,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  point  out  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  carry  out  successfully  any  commercial 
transactions  under  a  system  of  tariff  at  any  moment  admitting  of  sudden  and  arbitrary 
changes  by  the  Mexican  Government,  or  the  illegality  of  their  act :  the  sums  exacted  during 
the  temporary  operation  of  the  decree  still  remain  unpaid.  These  sums,  requiring  no  farther 
proof  or  verification  than  the  production  of  custom-house  receipts,  ought,  we  submit,  to  be 
considered  as  admitted  claims. 

Maiamoros  Fire  Claim. — This  is  a  claim  for  goods  destroyed  by  fire  at  Matamoros,  in 
October,  1851.  The  goods  were  warehoused  in  a  hoase  occupied  by  the  Government  forces 
under  General  Avalos.  The  town  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Carbajal,  at  the  head  of  the 
rebel  forces.  The  block  of  houses  in  which  the  goods  were  placed  formed  a  prominent  point 
in  the  line  of  defence,  and  was  fortified  and  hdd  by  a  portion  of  the  Government  troops.    It 
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was  rabflequentlj  set  fire  to  by  the  rebels,  and  the  whole  of  the  ^oods  were  destrojred.  No 
notice  was  given  by  General  AtsIos  of  his  intention  to  fortify  the  block,  nor  was  any  time 
giren  or  opportunity  afforded  for  the  removal  of  the  goods.  A  certificate  of  General  Avalos 
proves  the  occupation  and  fortification  of  the  premises  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  their 
destruction  by  fire.  No  valid  objection  has  ever  been  raised  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
this  claim,  and  their  liability  to  make  good  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  losers,  Messrs.  Batea, 
Jamison,  and  Co.,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  principle  has 
been  so  clearly  laid  down  in  numberless  cases,  that  to  hold  a  different  doctrine  would  be  sub- 
versive of  the  very  first  principles  of  international  law.  To  admit  of  a  different  principle  in  a 
country  like  Mexico,  ever  torn  by  internecine  strife,  would  be  to  place  the  property  of  neutrals 
unconditionally  at  the  mercy  of  military  chiefs.  The  decree  issued  by  I^sideat  Juarez,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  by  General  SOramoo,  in  the  month  of  April 
last  year,  providing  for  the  indemnification  of  neutrals  whose  property  had  sufibred  by  that 
bombardment,  places  the  question  beyond  dispute.  The  subject  has  been  firequently  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Mexican  Government,  but  hitherto  witiiont  result.  The  claim 
now  put  forward  by  Messrs.  Bates,  Barton,  and  Co.,  as  successors  to  Bates,  Jamison,  and  Co., 
is  for — 226  packages  of  merchandize  destroyed  under  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  of  the 
value  of  37,144  dols.  4  cents ;  and  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  to  April,  1859,  80,389  dolt.  7  cents : 
toUl,  57,524  dols.  11  cenU. 

The  foregoing  list  of  claims  against  the  Mexican  nation,  although  it  does  not  contain  all, 
presents  such  a  frightful  catalogue  of  murder,  spoliation,  and  robbery,  that  except  it  was 
vouched  for  on  the  most  solemn  and  truest  grounds,  it  would  be  scaroely  orbited.  Scarcely 
credited,  indeed,  as  having  happened  in  a  so-called  civilized  country  against  the  subjects  of  a 
friendly  nation;  and  yet  this  catalo^rue  of  outrage  is  still  very  incomplete,  for  many  individuals, 
such  as  Staines,  Egerton,  Gibson,  and  others,  have  lost  their  lives  by  attacks  in  the  streets,  in 
their  dwelling-houses,  and  on  the  public  roads.  Justice  has,  indeed,  here  iron  hands  and 
leaden  feet,  but  they  are  never  lifted  in  favour  of  the  defenceless  foreigner;  some  little  show  of 
inquiry,  a  constant  and  incessant  persecution  of  witnesses,  and  never-ending  expenses  and 
outlay  to,  perhaps,  some  spirited  prosecutor,  ending  in  a  mockery  of  investigation,  and  an 
impunity  for  crime,  are  generally  the  utmost  attaint  Who  can  ever  ieH  a£  the  bitter  dying 
anguish  of  these  neglected  victims,  ai|d  how  in  their  awfhl  moments  of  desertion  the  hopeless 
conviction  haunted  them  that  no  inquiry  would  be  made  about  their  fate,  and  no  punishment  fall 
on  their  assassins  ?  And  who  can  tell  what  desolation  the  love  of  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers 
may  have  caused  in  some  fsir-away  homestead  ;  how,  instead  of  gladdening  news,  they  have 
found  that  the  angel  of  desolation  has  passed  by  and  rendered  their  hearths  desolate?  In  the 
name  of  humanity  outraged,  we  call  for  energy  in  redress  against  this  wholesale  trampling  on 
treaties  and  international  laws,  and  exactions  from  a  country  that  professes  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  nations,  a  regard  to  the  ordinary  tenets  of  humanity,  and  a  concordance  with  the 
creed  of  civilization. 

On  the  2l8t  August^  I86I5  Lord  John  Russell  instmcted  Sir-C.  Wyke  to 
demand  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  that  commissioners  shall  be  placed 
in  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  to  be  named  by  the  British 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  to  the  powers  having  conventions 
with  Mexico  the  assignments  which  those  conventions  prescribe,  which  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  maritime  custom-houses  of  the  republic,  in- 
cluding in  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  British  Government  the  amount  of 
the  conducta  robbery  and  the  money  stolen  from  the  British  legation.  Sir 
0.  Wyke  was  also  to  demand  power  to  reduce  by  one-half,  or  in  any  less 
proportions,  the  duties  levied  at  these  ports. 

On  the  29th  August,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  C. 
Wyke,  stating  that  the  Government  had  suspended  for  two  years  all  pay- 
ments assigned  to  their  foreign  claimants  by  the  British,  French  and  Spanish 
conventions,  on  the  ground  of  impossible  execution  and  utter  inability,  in 
answer  to  which  Earl  Russell  wrote  as  follows  : — 

^^  The  suspension  for  two  years  of  all  pajrments  in  discharge  of  debt,  at  a 
time  when  the  Mexican  Government  can  afford  to  spend  6,000,000  dollars 
in  six  months  is  a  shameless  breach  of  faith,  which  cannot  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  excused  by  the  pretences  put  forward  by  Senor  Zamacona  in  its 
defence. 

^'  Senor  Zamacona  asserts  that  the  present  Government  of  Mexico  are 
actively  employed  in  maintaining  internal  and  social  order,  in  reorganizmg 
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the  administration  of  the  repnblic,  in  introdncing  rigid  economy  into  all  the 
branches  of  the  pnblic  service,  and  in  vigorously  putting  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  and  restoring  internal  peace  to  the  country.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
every  one  of  these  assertions  is  directly  the  reverse  of  truth.  It  is  well 
known  that  life  and  property  are  nowhere  safe,  not  even  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital ;  that  the  administration  is  as  corrupt  and  as  reckless  of  any  in- 
terests but  their  own  personal  advantage  as  any  that  has  heretofore  governed 
in  Mexico ;  that  great  anarchy  and  disorder  prevail  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  Grovemment ;  and  that  so  far  from  their  having  applied  the  resources 
of  the  State  to  a  vigorous  suppression  of  the  civil  war,  the  opposite  party 
nnder  the  adherents  of  Miramon  were,  by  the  last  accounts,  in  great  force 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital,  and  not  unlikely  to  become  its 
masters. 

'*Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  is  needless  to  say,  cannot  accept  such  ex- 
coses  for  the  wrongs  of  which  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Mexico  have  been 
the  victims,  and  therefore,  if  the  proposals  contained  in  my  despatches  of 
the  2Ist  ult.  are  not  accepted  by  the  Mexican  Government,  you  will  finally 
break  off  relations  and  put  yourself  in  communication'  with  the  rear- 
admiral,  who  will  receive  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  on  this  subject" 

On  the  22nd  September  Earl  RusseU  received  despatches  from  Sir  J. 
Crampton  and  Earl  Cowley,  intimating  the  readiness  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  Governments  to  concert  measures  for  common  action,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  satisfaction  due  to  them  from  the  Mexican  Government,  and  that 
the  Captain-general  of  Cuba  had  been  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Vera 
Cruz  or  Tampico  for  the  protection  of  Spanish  interests  in  Mexico.  On  the 
23rd  September  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Lord  Lyons  stating 
that  Mr.  Seward  had  authorised  the  United  States'  minister  in  Mexico  to 
conclude  a  convention  with  that  republic,  in  virtue  of  which  the  United 
States  would  assume  the  obligation  to  pay  3  per  cent  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt  of  Mexico,  during  the  period  for  which  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
this  debt  is  suspended  by  the  recent  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government 
The  lands,  minerals,  &c.,  of  certain  provinces  of  Mexico  would  be  pledged 
to  the  United  States  as  a  guarantee  that  Mexico  would  repay  to  them,  with 
6  per  cent  interest,  the  sum  which  they  would  thus  advance  for  her.  The 
particulars  of  the  scheme  were,  Mr.  Seward  said,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  validity  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  be  conditional  upon  those  Governments  engaging  not  to  take 
any  measures  against  Mexico  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  until  time  had  been  given  to  submit  the  convention  to  the  ratification  of 
the  United  States'  Senate  at  the  session  which  begins  in  December  next 
It  was  also  to  be  a  condition,  that  if  the  convention  should  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States'  Senate,  Great  Britain  and  France  should  engage  not  to 
make  any  demand  upon  Mexico  for  the  interest,  except  upon  its  failing  to 
be  punctually  paid  by  the  United  JStates.  The  inducement  to  the  United 
States  to  take  upon  themselves  the  payment  appeared  to  be  the  extreme 
importance  to  them  of  the  independence  of  Mexico.  So  far  as  Lord  Lyons 
could  ascertain,  the  instructions  to  the  American  minister  with  regard  to 
this  convention  did  not  direct  him  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  between  the  two  republics,  nor,  uldeed,  any  other  stipulations 
than  those  he  mentioned. 

On  the  same  date  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Crampton  that  it  was  de« 
simUe  to  avoid  complications ;  and  to  Earl  Cowley  that,  in  so  far  as  Britain 
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was  concerned  the  demands  were  simply  founded  on  the  right  to  require  secu- 
rity for  the  lives  and  respect  for  the  property  of  British  subjects  in  Mexico, 
and  the  right  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  contracted  towards  Great 
Britain  by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

On  the  29th  Earl  Russell  learnt  from  Sir  C.  Wyke  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  on  the  life  of  the  French  minister. 

Earl  Russell  also  received  from   Sir  G.  Wyke  the  following  memo- 
randum on  the  convention  upon  the  British  claims  : — 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1842,  Mr.  Pakenham  signed  a  convention  with 
the  Mexican  Government,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  certain  recognized 
claims,  amounting  to  about  250,000  dollars,  should  be  formed  into  a  con- 
solidated fund,  to  be  paid  off,  capital  and  interest,  by  a  per-centage  on  the 
import  duties  at  the  maritime  custom-houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampica 
This  convention  was  not  carried  out  by  the  Mexican  Government ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1851,  Mr.  Doyle  signed  a  fresh  one,  in  which  not  only 
the  claims  under  the  Pakenham  convention,  but  others,  which  had  been  recog- 
nized by  both  the  English  and  Mexican  Governments,  and  had  indeed  formed 
the  subject  of  separate  diplomatic  arrangements,  were  included.  By  Mr. 
Doyle's  convention  the  claims,  amounting  tx)  4,984,914  dollars,  were  likewise 
formed  into  a  consolidated  fund,  the  Mexican  Government  obliging  itself  to  pay 
thereupon  5  per  cent,  as  sinking  fund,  and  3  per  cent,  as  interest,  until  the 
debt  should  be  paid  off.  To  meet  this  5  per  cent  and  3  per  cent,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  customs  revenue  should  be  set 
apart,  and  half-yearly  dividends  take  place ;  and  it  was  further  stipulated 
that  in  1857  the  sinking  fund  should  be  raised  to  6  per  cent  and  themterest 
to  4  per  cent  Now  it  so  happened,  that  two  days  after  Mr.  Doyle  had 
signed  his  convention,  Senor  Sayas,  Spanish  minister  in  Mexico,  also  signed 
a  convention  on  behalf  of  some  Philippine  missionaries,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  Padre  Moran "  convention,  and  which,  singularly  enough, 
was  made  upon  exactly  the  same  bases  as  our  own.  Its  consolidated  fund 
was  983,000  dollars,  the  sinking  fund  5  per  cent,  and  the  interest  3  per 
cent 

This  5  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  were  to  be  increased  respectively  to  6 
per  cent  and  4  per  cent  at  a  stated  period,  and  to  be  satisfied,  as  m  our 
case,  by  yearly  custom-house  assignments,  whenever  it  could  be  found  out 
what  amount  of  assignments  woiud  be  necessary.  Instead,  however,  of 
fixing  this  amount  at  the  time  of  ratification,  the  Mexican  Government  only 
did  so  some  two  months  afterwards  by  a  custom-house  order  setting  apart 
12  per  cent  of  import  duties  for  paying  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  of  both 
conventions,  but  unfortunately  without  specifying  in  what  proportion  this 
12  per  cent  was  to  be  made.  At  first  each  convention  had  its  own  agent 
in  Mexico,  but  later  on  Messrs.  Martinez  del  Rio,  naturalized  British  sub- 
jects, took  charge  of  both,  and  from  that  time  it  would  seem  the  Padre 
Moran  convention  lost  its  nationality ;  for  we,  though  until  now  unaware  of 
the  fact,  have  always  collected  its  portion  of  custom-house  assignments,  as 
will  hereafter  appear. 

The  original  custom-house  assignment  for  both  conventions  was  12  per 
cent  At  the  end  of  1852  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  to  meet  the  deficit  the 
Mexican  Government  assigned  an  additional  3  per  cent  until  it  should  be 
made  good ;  but  this  3  per  cent  had  simply  reference  to  the  English  part  of 
the  deficit,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Doyle's  sub-convention  (forming  inclosure 
No.  3  in  the  despatch),  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  steps  were  taken  in 
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this  direction  by  the  Spanish  representative ;  yet  as  Messrs.  Martinez  del 
Rio  had  previously,  on  their  own  responsibility,  apportioned  to  the  Padre 
Moran  convention  a  sixth  part  of  what  the  custom-house  did  pay  in 
1852,  so  also  they  now  made  over  a  sixth  part  of  the  additional  3  per 
cent 

In  1852,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  conventions  was, — 

British  ConventioTu — Sinking  iiind  5  per  cent,  interest  3  per  cent, 
custom-house  assignment  12  per  cent,,  and  3  per  cent  (for  arrears.) 

Padre  Moran  Convention. — Sinking  fund  5  per  cent,  hiterest  3  per  cent, 
custom-house  assignment  12  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  (for  arrears.)  ^  In 
1857,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  both  conventions  became,  as  origi- 
nally stipulated  therein — sinkmg  fund  6  per  cent,  interest  4  per  cent ;  the 
only  difterence  in  the  custom-house  ajssignment  being,  that  the  3  per  cent 
originally  intended  to  pay  off  a  particular  class  of  arrears,  was  now  merged 
into  the  body  of  assignments,  which  therefore  stood  at  15  per  cent  In  1858 
the  Mexican  Government,  apparently  of  their  own  free  will,  increased  this 
15  per  cent  to  16  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Otway,  in  the  same  year,  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  British  convention  raised  to  6  per  cent 

Thus  at  this  period,  the  following  was  the  progress  made  in  both  conven- 
tions ; — 

British  Convention. — %iking  fnnd  6  per  cent,  interest  6  per  cent, 
custom-house  assignment  16  per  cent 

Padre  Moran  Convention. — Sinking  ftind  6  per  cent,  interest  4  per  cent, 
custom-house  assignment,  16  per  cent  In  1859  the  arrears  on  the  sinking 
fiind  had  accumulated  to  1,800,000  dollars,  and  it  was  then  that  Captain 
Dunlop,  senior  naval  officer  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  obtained  an  additional 
8  per  cent  of  import  duties;  and  in  1860,  when  the  custom-houses  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico  had  seized  assignments  to  the  amount  of  350,000  doUars, 
Captain  Aldham,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  Dunlop,  made  a  further 
convention,  by  which  5  per  cent  more  of  import  duties  was  to  be  set  aside, 
though  only  in  the  custom-houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  Both  the  8 
per  cent  of  Captain  Dunlop  and  the  5  per  cent  of  Captain  Aldham  were 
to*  cease  as  soon  as  they  had  respectively  satisfied  the  1,800,000  dollars 
arrears,  and  350,000  dollais  ("occupation")  above  referred  to.  It  is 
certain  that  Captain  Aldham's  5  per  cent  was  upon  all  import  duties  from  all 
vessels  at  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  8  per  cent,  however, 
of  Captain  Dunlop  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  custom-houses  generally, 
and  to  have  been  upon  all  import  duties  from  all  except  French  vessels. 
Both  the  8  per  cent  and  the  5  per  cent  were  solely  for  the  specific  object 
above  referred  to,  and  were  to  cease  directly  that  object  was  attained,  so 
that  the  regular  custom-house  assignment  upon  all  import  duties  from  all 
vessels  was,  as  has  been  stated,  only  16  per  cent ;  and  yet  if  the  statement 
made  by  Messrs.  Martinez  del  Rio  be  correct,  even  the  original  assignment 
of  12  per  cent  has  never  been  paid,  much  less  that  of  16  per  cent 
Between  1852  and  1861  the  proper  amount  of  interest  had  been  paid 
upon  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  British  convention,  viz.,  1,744,604  dollars 
14  cents,  and  nearly  the  proper  amount  of  interest  upon  the  consoli- 
dated fimd  of  the  Pa^re  Moran  convention,  viz.,  320,197  dollars  99 
cents,  instead  of  344,961  dollars  59  cents,  whereas  the  sinking  funds 
of  the  two  conventions,  which  during  the  same  period  stand  at  2,592,155 
dollars  British  convention,  511,160  dollars  Padre  Moran  convention,  have 
only  respectively  been  paid  810,634  dollars  and  157,280  dollars.     Of 
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course  convention   stock   has    frequently  changed  hands  in  the  money 
'  market,  and  this  will  account  for  so  many  of  the  present  holders  of  bonds 
being  foreiorners. 

On  the  30th  September  Earl  Russell  sent  to  Earl  Cowley  the  following 
despatch : — 

To  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  nation,  her  Majetty't 
Government  are,  on  principle,  o?>pofled.  It  remaiot  to  be  oonsidered  whether  Mexico  forms  an 
exception  to  tiie  general  rale.  Undoubtedly,  in  regard  to  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  few  cases 
of  internal  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  murder  can  exceed  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Mexico. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  case  in  wliich  a  remedy  by  foreign  interference  appears  so 
hopeless.  The  contending  factions  are  spread  orer  a  vast  extent  of  oountfy;  they  do  nut  obey 
any  one,  two,  or  three  chiefs,  but  are  split  into  fragments,  each  of  which  robs,  pillages,  and 
murders  on  its  own  account.  Ko  foreign  army  would  be  likely  to  establish  any  permanent 
or  pervading  authority  over  these  scattered  bodies.  In  the  next  place,  the  Spanish  troops, 
which  form  the  most  available  f<»rce  for  the  occupation  of  any  forts  or  positions  which  may 
be  taken,  are  peculiarly  an  object  of  dislike  and  apprehension  to  one  of  tlM  two  parties  which 
divide  the  country.  This  dislike  arises  from  a  fear  that  the  power  of  a  dominant  Church  might 
be  restored,  with  the  abuses  and  religions  intolerance  which  accompany  it  For  oi^posite 
reasons,  British  interference  would  be  just  as  odious  to  the  CSiurch  party. 

I  may  add  to  these  reasons,  the  universal  alarm  which  would  be  excited,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Southern  States,  at  the  contemplation  of  European  interference  in 
the  domestic  quarrels  of  an  American  independent  Republic.  Without  at  all  yielding  to  the 
extravagant  pretensions  implied  by  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  would  be,  aa  a  matter 
«>f  expediency,  unwise  to  provoke  the  ill-feeling  of  North  America,  unless  some  paramount 
object  were  in  prospect,  and  tolerably  sure  of  attainment.  The  Sitanish  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  the  successful  action  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  to  enforce  their  just 
demands,  would  induce  the  Mexicans  to  institute  a  government  more  capable  than  any  which 
has  lately  existed,  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  Powers. 
Should  such  be  the  indirect  effect  of  naval  and  military  operations,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  cordially  r(>joice ;  but  they  think  this  effect  is  more  likely  to  follow  a  conduct 
studiously  observant  of  the  respect  due  to  an  independent  nation,  than  to  be  insult  of  an 
attempt  to  improve  by  foreign  force  the  domestic  institutions  of  Mexico. 

On  the  5th  October  Earl  Russell  informed  Earl  Cowley  that  the  Queen 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  France  and  Spain,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  secure  the  fulfilment,  by  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
of  its  obligations  towards  the  respective  Governments,  and  to  obtain  redress 
for  injuries  done  to  their  respective  subjects ;  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  it  would  be  proper  to  insert  in  any  such  convention 
a  stipulation  providing  that  the  forces  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  not  be 
employed  for  any  other  objects  than  those  which  he  iiad  specified^  and 
e8|)ecially  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  internal  Government  of 
Mexico. 

After  further  negotiation  the  following  convention  was  concluded  on  the 
21  St  October,  1861,  and  was  signed  by  Earl  Russell,  Don  Xavier  de  Isturitz, 
and  the  Count  de  Flahault : — 

Art.  I. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  engage  to  make,  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sent convention,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  despatching  to  the  coasts  of 
Mexico,  combined  naval  and  military  forces,  the  strength  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  a  further  interchange  of  communications  between  their 
Governments,  but  of  which  the  total  shall  be  sufiBcient  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  several  fortresses  and  military  positions  on  the  Mexican  coast.  The 
commanders  of  the  allied  forces  shall  be,  moreover,  authorised  to  execute 
the  oth^r  operations  which  may  be  considered,  on  the  spot,  most  suitable  to 
effect  the  object  specified  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  convention,  and 
specifically  to  ensure  the  security  of  foreign  residents.  All  the  measures 
contemplated  in  this  article  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  and  on  account  of 
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tine  high  contracting  parties,  without  reference  to  the  particular  nationality 
of  the  forces  employed  to  execute  them. 

Art.  II. — The  high  contracting  parties  engage  not  to  seek  for  themselvesy 
in  the  employment  of  the  coercive  measures  contemplated  by  the  present 
conventton,  any  acquisition  of  territory  nor  any  special  advantage,  and  not 
to  exercise  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely 
the  form  of  its  government 

Abt.  IIL — A  commission  composed  of  three  commissioners,  one  to  be 
named  by  each  of  the  contracting  powers,  shall  be  established  with  full 
authority  to  determine  all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  the  application  or 
distribution  of  the  sums  of  money  which  may  be  recovered  from  Mexico, 
having  regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  three  contracting  parties. 

Art.  IY. — The  high  contracting  parties,  desiring,  moreover,  that  the 
measures  which  they  intend  to  adopt  should  not  bear  an  exclusive  character, 
and  being  aware  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  its  part 
has,  like  them,  claims  to  enforce  upon  the  Mexican  Republic,  agree  that 
immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  present  convention  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  that  that 
Government  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to  it ;  and  that  in  anticipation  of  that 
accession  their  respective  ministers  at  Washington  shall  be  at  once  furnished 
with  full  powers  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  and  signing,  collectively  or 
separately,  with  the  plenipotentiary  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  convention  identical,  save  the  suppression  of  the  present 
article,  with  that  which  they  sign  this  day.  But  as  by  delaying  to  put  into 
execution  Articles  I.  and  II.  of  the  present  convention,  the  high  contracting 
parties  would  incur  a  risk  of  faiHng  in  the  object  which  they  desire  to  attain, 
they  have  agreed  not  to  defer,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  accession  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  commencement  of  the  above* 
mentioned  operations  beyond  the  time  at  which  their  combined  forces  can 
be  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz. 

On  ihe  1st  November,  1861,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Wyke  to  be 
careful  to  observe  with  strictness  Article  IL  of  the  convention,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  no  influence  shall  be  used  in  the  internal  aflairs  of 
Mexico  calculated  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  freely  to 
choose  and  establish  its  own  form  of  government.  On  the  same  date  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  sent  to  Earl  Russell  the  following  rarticulars  of 
the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  combined  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  squadrons  about  to  be  sent  to  Mexico : — 

*^  The  Spaniards  having  a  good  harbour  at  Havana,  on  the  direct  road  to 
Vera  Cruz,  will  probably  assemble  at  that  port.  The  French  ships  goins 
from  Europe  will  most  likely  touch  at  Guadaloupe*  hut  as  that  island  and 
Martinique  are  a  long  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  French  squadron  would  go  on  to  Havana,  or  rather  to 
Jamaica,  as  the  more  direct  route,  the  latter  island  having  the  safe  harbour 
of  Port  Royal,  where  water,  coals,  and  provisions  can  be  filled  up.  The 
English  ships  would  also  naturally  assemble  at  Port  Royal,  and,  assuming  that 
the  joint  French  and  English  squadrons  meet  there,  the  best  rendezvous 
that  could  be  given  for  the  Spanish  squadron  to  join  them  would  be  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  the  western  end  of  Cuba.  This 
cape  is  moderately  high,  and  has  a  revolving  light  on  it  visible  twenty 
miles,  so  that  by  night  or  by  day  it  could  be  easily  kept  in  sight     It  is 
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175  miles,  or  one  day's  sail,  from  Havana,  and  640  miles,  or  three  day^ 
sail,  from  Port  Royal ;  and  when  the  day  of  departure  from  Port  Royal  is 
fixed,  an  aviso  or  despatch-vessel  might  be  sent  on  the  day  before  from  Port 
Royal  to  Port  Sagua  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  (whence,  no  doubt,  there  is 
telegraphic  communication  with  Havana)  to  apprise  the  Spanish  admiral. 
From  Cape  St  Antonio  to  Vera  Cruz  the  distance  is  650  mOes,  or  rather 
more  than  three  days'  sail ;  but  there  is  no  place  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  at 
which  a  convenient  rendezvous  could  be  given,  and  it  seems  desirable  that 
the  combined  squadrons  should  approach  the  coast  in  company.  When  the 
'  nortes '  or  '  northers '  blow,  the  anchorage  of  Anton  Lizardo,  about  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  Vera  Cruz,  will  be  found  a  safe  shelter,  with  space  for  a 
large  fleet" 

In  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which 
contemplated  marching  on  Mexico,  in  case  the  Mexicans  should  withdraw 
from  Vera  Cruz,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Wyke  that  in  no  case  should 
the  marines  take  part  in  the  operations  against  Mexico. 

On  the  27th  mvember  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  C. 
Wyke,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  sent  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  President  of  Mexico  had  entered  into  negotiation  respect- 
ing the  British  claims,  and  that  they  had  finally  drawn  up  the  articles  of  a 
convention. 

This  convention  was  facilitated  by  the  ofier  of  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  convention  witn  Mexico,  by  which,  on  their  giving  cer- 
tain guarantees,  such  as  pledging  the  remains  of  the  church  property,  waste 
lands,  &c.,  the  American  Oovernment  would  engage  to  pay  3  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  Mexican  debt  to  England  for  the  space  of  five  years,  pro- 
vided that  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  Mexico  would  repay  the  money 
so  advanced  with  6  per  cent  interest  thereupon. 

On  the  25th  December  Earl  Russell  received  from  Lord  Lyons  copy  of 
the  note  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  in 
answer  to  their  communication  of  the  convention,  intimating  that  the  United 
States'  Government  refused  to  accede  to  the  joint  convention. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  Earl  Russell  received  from  Sir  C.  Wyke  a 
despatch  detailing  the  progress  of  his  negotiations,  and  sent  copy  of  a  con- 
vention between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  republic  of  Mexico  for  the 
settlement  of  various  questions  then  pending  between  the  two  Governments. 
But  by  a  subsequent  letter  of  three  days  later  Sir  C.  Wyke  informed  that  the 
congress  had  rejected  the  convention,  and  that  he,  therefore,  had  demanded  his 
passports.     Upon  this  the  ministers  resigned. 

On  the  29th  January  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  C.  Wyke 
— dated  Vera  Cruz,  December  29, 1861 — stating  that  on  his  arrival  there  he 
found  Vera  Cruz  formally  taken  possession  of  by  a  Spanish  force,  and  that 
all  the  Mexican  authorities  had  retired  into  the  interior.  The  Mexicans 
were  fortifying  some  very  strong  mountain  passes,  where  they  meant  to 
resist  the  march  of  the  allies  on  the  capital ;  but  as  long  as  the  Spaniards 
kept  within  their  lines  they  did  not  intend  to  molest  them,  except  by  catting 
off  as  far  as  they  could  all  supplies  of  provisions  from  entering  the  town. 
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Correipondence  relating  to  Affairs  in  Mexico.    Part  IL 

On  the  30th  Januaiy^  1862,  the  Admiralty  informed  the  Foreign-office  that 
the  Spanish  expedition  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz^  and  had  occupied  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  and  the  town  on  the  17th  -December,  1861 ;  the 
Spaniards  having  declared  that  they  took  these  measures  for  England^  France 
and  Spain  jointly. 

On  the  5th  February,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Bloomfield  with 
reference  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  to  inform  Count  Rechberg  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  abide  strictly  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
the  31st  of  October.  On  the  same  day.  Earl  Cowlev  wrote  that  the 
Imperial  Oovemment  would  not  attempt  to  impose  any  Government  what- 
ever on  the  Mexican  people. 

On  the  9th  February,  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  J* 
Grompton,  reporting  a  conversation  with  Senor  Calderon  Gollantes  respect- 
ing Mexico : — 

To  what  design  of  uilng  the  allied  troope  "  to  set  up  a  goyernment  repugnant  to  the 
■entiments  of  Mexico,**  allusion  was  made  in  your  lordship's  despatch,  he  was,  ther^re,  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  If  it  was  to  a  plan  which  he  had  heen  informed  was  agitated  bj  some  personS| 
he  meant  that  of  establishing  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  under  an  Austrian  archduke,  he  could  only 
say  that  no  such  plan  had  been  originated  or  entertained  by  the  Spanish  Government,  nor 
had  any  communication  of  its  existence  in  the  quarter  alluded  to  been  eyer  made  to  them,  either 
at  Paris  or  Madrid.  He  would  go  Airther,  and  tell  me  unreservedly,  that  were  such  a  plan  to 
be  proposed  to  him,  it  would  be  met  with  his  decided  disapproval.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
your  lorddiip's  observations  as  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  an  attempt  by  the  idliet 
to  impose  any  particular  form  of  government  upon  Mexico  ;  she  must  be  left  free  to  choose 
for  hers^  A  government  imposed  by  the  allies,  the  allies  would  be  bound  to  support ;  and 
speaking  for  Spain,  he  would  most  decidedly  decline  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  any 
form  or  species  of  government  in  Mexico.  With  respect  to  the  particular  combination  in 
question,  it  would  bie  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  to  refbr  me  to  the  opinion  which 
he  expressed  to  me  when  an  idea  was  agitated  of  conferring  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  on  a 
Spanish  prince.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  extravagant  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. The  present  plan  was  not  less  so.  A  monarchy  under  a  European  prince,  if  not 
guaranteed  by  Europe,  would  not  last  a  year ;  if  guaranteed  and  supported  by  Europe,  it 
would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  struggles  between  European  Powers  and  those  of  America  who 
had  adopted  republican  institutions  and  repelled  European  interference  in  the  New  World. 
"I  am  not  aware,"  said  BCarshal  O'Donnell,  smiling,  "of  the  wishes  or  disposition  of  the 
Illustrious  individual  whose  name  has  been  brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  but  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  often  before  said  to  you  on  this  subject,  via.,  tiiat  being  neither  archduka 
nor  prince,  but  simply  a  Spanish  general  officer,  and  supposing  (what,  however,  is  impossible) 
that  the  crown  of  Mexico  were  ofl^red  to  me,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  reftise  it. 
I  have  lived  too  long  in  contiguity  with  Mexico,  when  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  not  to  be 
somewhat  acquaint^  with  the  manners  and  political  habits  of  that  country,  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  which  I  have  acquired  has  certainly  not  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  monarohy 
under  a  European  prince  would  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  order." 

Further  communications  took  place  on  the  same  subject ;  and^  on  the 
4th  February^  Sir  J.  Grompton  reported  that  the  assurance  he  was  able  to 
give  that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  take  any  part  in  promoting 
the  elevation  of  an  archduke  of  Austria  to  the  crown  of  Mexico,  was 
received  bv  the  Spanish  minister  with  great  satisfaction.  The  project 
appears  to  nave  originated  with  the  Mexican  refugees  at  Paris. 

On  the  18th  February,  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Lyons,  to  the  effect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  remitted 
the  convention  as  regards  the  loan  to  Mexico  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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Senate^  but  that  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  had  stopped  it ;  judging 
that  unless  the  transaction  was  viewed  with  favour  by  England,  France  and 
Spain,  it  would  lead  to  no  result,  and  would  not  prevent  the  European 
intervention. 

On  the  25th  February,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  0.  Wyke,  that  having 
seen  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the  commissioners  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  allied  Powers,  dated  January  10th,  her  Majesty's  Government 
strongly  disapproved  it  In  their  opinion.  Vera  Cruz  having  been  evacuated 
by  the  Mexican  forces,  the  allies  should  have  sent  by  proper  messengers  to 
Mexico  the  terms  they  demanded  for  the  wrongs  enumerated  m  the 
preamble  of  the  convention.  Earl  Cowley  also  wrote  that  M.  Thouvenel 
had  expressed  his  assent  to  Earl  Russell's  opinion  of  the  proclamation  issued 
by  the  commissioners. 

On  the  2nd  March,  Earl  Russell  received  from  Sir  C.  Wyke  a  despatch 
informing  him  that  the  commissioners  had  a  meeting  on  the  9th  January ; 
that  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  an 
ultimatum  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican  Government  i  hey  decided  also 
to  look  out  for  some  more  healthy  locality  for  the  troops  than  the  town  of 
Vera  Cruz,  for  which  purpose  a  reconnaissance  towards  Medellin  and 
La  Tejeria,  by  the  allied  troops,  was  proposed.  But  Commodore  Dnnlop 
and  Mr.  Wyke  stated  that  the  nature  of  their  instructions  did  not  allow 
the  marines  to  be  engaged  in  any  operations.  At  the  instance,  however,  of 
the  other  commissioners  the  marines  were  sent  to  join  in  the  expedition, 
but  they  returned  the  following  day,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  troops 
occupied  both  places. 

On  the  same  date  Earl  Russell  received  form  Sir  C.  Wyke  further 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners.  Great  difference  existed 
among  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimatum ;  and  the  British  and 
Spanish  commissioners  having  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  French 
ultimatum,  they  prepared  a  joint  note  to  the  President. 

The  French  ultimatum  is  as  follows : — 

The  underiigned  repreMDtatiTes  of  France  have  the  honour,  as  stated  m  the  collectiTe 
note  addressed  this  day  to  the  Mexican  GoTemment  hy  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  to  draw  np,  as  follows,  the  ultimatum  of  which  Uiej  hare  recdved  orders 
in  the  name  of  the  GoTernment  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  to  demand  the  pure  and  simple 
acceptance  by  Mexico  : — 

Art.  1.  Mexico  engages  to  pay  France  a  sum  of  12,000,000  dollars,  at  which  amount  are 
calculated  the  total  French  demands,  consequent  upon  erents  which  have  occurred  up  to  July 
last,  with  the  exceptions  stipulated  in  articles  2  and  4  below.  As  regards  those  eyents  which 
haye  taken  place  since  the  81st  of  July  last,  and  of  which  a  special  resenration  is  here  made, 
the  amount  of  the  claims  against  Mexico  to  which  they  may  giye  rise  wiU  be  fixed  hereafter 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France. 

Art  2.  The  sums  still  due  under  the  Conyention  of  1853,  which  are  not  indaded  in 
article  I  aboye,  shall  be  paid  to  the  rightful  claimants  in  the  form,  and  allowing  the  terms  of 
payment,  stipulated  in  the  said  Conyention  of  1853. 

Art.  3.  Mexico  shall  be  held  to  the  fall,  loyal,  and  immediate  execution  of  the  contract 
concluded  in  the  month  of  February,  1859,  between  the  Mexican  Goyemment  and  the  firm  of 
Jecker. 

Art.  4.  Mexico  is  pledged  to  the  immediate  payment  of  the  11,000  dollars  forming  the 
balance  of  the  indemnity  which  was  stipulated  for  in  fiiyour  of  the  widow  and  children  of 
M.  Ricke,  yice-consul  of  France  at  Tepic,  assassinated  in  October,  1859.  Thfe  Mexican 
Goyemment  shall  further,  and  according  to  the  obligation  already  contracted  by  them,  deprive 
of  his  rank  and  appointments,  and  punish  in  an  exemplary  manner,  Ck>lonel  Bog  as,  on^  of  the 
assassins  of  M.  Ricke;  with  the  express  condition  that  Bojas  shall  not  again  be  inyested  with 
any  employment,  command,  or  public  Ainctions  whatsoeyer. 

Art.  5.  The  Mexican  Goyemment  also  engages  to  search  out  and  to  punish  the  authors  of 
the  numerous  murders  committed  upon  Frenchmen,  and  especially  the  muiderers  of  M-Dayesne. 

Art.  6.  The  authors  of  the  attacks  oommitted  on  the  I4th  of  August  last  againat  tha 
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minister  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  outrages  to  which  the  representative  of  France  has  been 
exposed  in  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  November,  186l«  shall  be  subjected  to  exemplary 
punishment ;  and  the  Mexican  Government  shall  be  bound  to  afford  to  France  and  to  her 
representative  the  reparation  and  satisfaction  due  by  reason  of  these  deplorable  excesses. 

Art.  7.  In  order  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  above  articles  5  and  6,  and  the  punishment 
for  all  the  outrages  which  have  been,  or  which  may  be,  committed  against  the  persons  of 
frenchmen  residing  in  the  republic,  the  minister  of  France  shall  always  have  the  right  of 
being  present,  whatever  the  case  at  issue,  and  by  such  representative  as^he  may  designate  for 
that  purpose,  at  all  proceedings  instituted  by  the  criminal  courts  of  the  country.  The 
minister  shall  possess  the  same  right  with  regard  to  all  criminal  prosecutions  instituted  against 
his  conntzymen. 

Art.  8.  The  indemnities  stipulated  in  the  present  ultimatum  shall  bear  a  legal  annual 
rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent,  to  date  from  the  17th  July  last,  and  until  their  complete  payment. 

Art  9.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  financial  and  other  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  present  ultimatum,  France  shall  have  the  right  of  occupying  the  ports  of  Vera 
Cruz,  of  Tampioo,  and  such  other  ports  of  the  republic  as  she  shall  think  fit ;  and  of  there 
establishing  commissioners  designated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
take  care  that  those  Powers  which  have  a  legal  claim  shall  receive  sach  funds  as  are  to  be 
levied  for  their  benefit  on  the  produce  of  the  maritime  custom-houses  of  Mexico,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  foreign  conventions,  and  that  French  agents  shall  receive  those  sums  which  are  due  to 
France,  l^e  commissioners  in  question  shall,  besides,  be  invested  with  the  power  of  reducing, 
either  by  one-half  or  in  a  smaller  proportion,  according  as  they  may  judge  advisable,  the 
duties  at  present  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  republic  It  is  expressly  understood  that  mer- 
chandize which  has  already  paid  import  duty  shall  in  no  case,  and  on  no  pretext  whatsoever, 
be  subjected  by  the  Supreme  Government,  or  by  the  State  authorities,  to  any  additional 
customs  duty,  inland  or  otherwise,  exceeding  the  proportion  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  duties  paid 
on  importation. 

Art  10.  All  measures  which  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  regulating  the  apportionment 
among  the  parties  interested  of  the  sums  levied  upon  the  produce  of  the  customs,  as  also  for 
guaranteeing  the  execution  of  the  conditions  of  the  present  ultimatum,  shall  be  framed  in 
concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  and  Spain. 

Vera  Cruz.        [Neither  date  nor  signature.] 

On  the  same  day.  Earl  Russell  received  from  Sir  J.  Crampton  the  following 
proclamations  of  General  Gasset  and  of  the  allied  commissioners : — 

Expeditionary  Division  to  Mexico.    Staff.     General  Order  of  December  16,  1861,  on  the 

coast  ofMocamho. 

Soldiers  !  the  Spanish  army  finds  everywhere  glorious  recollections  of  its  valour  and  self- 
deniid.  On  these  very  shores  uiere  is  still  a  trace  of  Ferdinand  Ck>rtes,  who  with  a  handful 
of  Spaniards  pluited,  with  the  banner  of  Castille,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  of  civilization, 
astonishing  the  world  by  his  marvellous  feats. 

Our  present  mission  is  also  glorious :  it  is  intended  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  insults  offered  to  our  flag  ;  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  treaties  ; 
to  prevent  the  rq>etition  of  acts  of  violence  towards  our  countrymen,  and  to  prove  here,  as 
was  lately  provef  in  Africa,  and  as  our  companions  in  arms  prove  by  their  deeds  in  Asia, 
that  Spain  is  never  insulted  with  impunity,  and  that  distances  disappear  when  her  honour  is 
called  in  question. 

On  taking  command  of  this  division,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  b^use  I  know  that  an  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain  to  your  valour  and 
enthusiasm  ;  that  your  discipline  is  equied  to  your  ardour,  and  that  you  will  be  as  humane 
and  generous  to  the  vanquished,  as  strong  and  terrible  towards  those  who  are  opposed  to 
you  in  action. 

Soldiers  1  our  brilliant  Navy  shares  our  labours,  and  has  inaugurated  them  with  a  pros- 
perous voyage— the  presage  of  certain  victory ;  and  the  fortress  itself  of  Vera  Cruz,  has 
eomprehended  that  aU  resistance  would  be  useless  against  those  who  have  conquered  so  many 
times  in  these  very  regions,  without  counting  their  own  number  or  that  of  their  adversaries.. 

If,  therefore,  your  enthusiasm  does  not  meet  with  obstacles,  do  not  let  it  diminish  on  that 
account  Tonr  mission  will  not  yet  be  fulfilled  ;  you  will  still  be  at  the  commencement  of  it. 
Opportunities  will  offer  to  you  to  prove  that  you  are  Spaniards,  and  that  you  will  never 
depart  from  the  path  of  honour  ;  and  then  our  magnanimous  Queen,  and  all  Spain,  will  say, 
"  These  are  they  who  have  avenged  on  Mexico  the  insults  offered  to  our  fiag,  and  recovered 
the  affection  of  those  who  in  former  times  were  our  brothers.'* 

Soldiers,  God  save  the  Queen  I 

(Signed)  Manuel  Gasset,  Major-Gen. 

Inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz  I  the  Spanish  troops  who  occupy  your  dty  have  no  mission  of 
conquest,  no  interested  views.  They  are  led  solely  by  the  duty  of  demanding  satisfaction 
for  the  iioii»fiilfllnieiit  oi  treaties,  and  for  the  acts  of  violence  committed  upon  our  £sUow- 
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counftrymen,  as  well  aa  by  the  neceaiity  of  obtalniog  gaannteei  that  ilmilar  ontngei  ahaH 
not  be  repeated. 

Until  theie  objects  are  obtained,  the  Spanish  army,  both  here  and  whereyer  erenta  may 
lead  it,  will  be  enabled,  by  means  of  its  yigorons  discipline,  to  preserre  public  tranqnillity  at 
whatever  cost,  to  afford  protection  to  the  pacific  inhabitants,  and  to  punish  with  seyerity  the 
disturbers  of  order,  who  will  be  submitted  to  the  military  commission,  to  be  appointed  to 
proceed  aftainst  every  kind  of  criminal. 

Inhabitants  of  Vera  Crnz,  you  hnye  nothing  to  dread  ;  you  know  the  Spanish  soldier,  and 
your  attitude  has  just  proved  to  me  tliat  you  do.  Devote  yourselves,  therefore,  to  your 
ordinary  occupations,  and  rely  upon  it  that  the  greatest  pleasure  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
this  army,  after  fulfilling  the  mission  which  the  Queen  has  entrusted  to  it,  will  be  to  return 
to  its  own  country  with  the  certainty  of  having  secured  your  affection, 

(Signed)  Manuel  Gassbt, 

Vera  Cruz,  December  17,  1861.  The  Commander  of  the  Spanish  Foreea. 

Proclamation  of  the  allied  commissioners  to  the  Mexican  people : — 

Mexicans ! — ^The  representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  fulfil  a  sacred  duty  in 
letting  you  know  their  intentions  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  upon  the  territory  of  the  Republic 

The  faith  of  treaties,  broken  by  the  various  governments  which  have  succeeded  one 
another  in  your  country,  the  personal  safety  of  our  countrymen  continually  menaced,  have 
made  this  expedition  necessary  and  indispensable. 

Those  deceive  you  who  would  have  you  believe  that,  behind  demands  aa  jntt  as  tbey  are 
legitimate,  are  hidden  plans  of  conquest,  of  restorations,  or  of  intervention  in  your  polity 
and  administration. 

Three  nations,  who  with  loyalty  accepted  and  recognized  your  independence,  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  you  should  believe  them  animated  by  no  illegitimate  thoughts,  but  rather  by 
more  noble,  elevated,  and  generous  ones.  The  three  nations  which  we  come  here  to  represent, 
and  whose  primary  interest  may  seem  to  be  satisfkction  for  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  them, 
have  a  higher  interest,  and  one  that  has  more  general  and  beneficent  consequences.  They 
come  to  stretch  a  friendly  hand  to  the  people  on  whom  Providence  has  showered  all  its  gifts, 
and  whom  they  see,  with  grief,  wasting  their  strength  and  destroying  their  vitality,  under  the 
violent  action  of  civil  war  and  perpetual  convulsions. 

This  is  the  truth,  and  we,  who  are  charged  to  lay  it  before  you,  do  not  do  so  aa  a  war-cry 
or  menace,  but  in  order  that  you  may  build  up  the  edifice  of  your  prosperity,  which  interests 
us  all. 

It  is  for  you— exclusively — for  you,  without  the  intervention  of  foreigners  to  constitute 
yourselves  in  a  solid  and  permanent  manner ;  your  work  will  be  the  work  of  regeneration, 
and  all  will  have  contributed  to  it,  some  with  their  opinions,  with  their  intelligence  others, 
with  their  conscience  all  I  The  evil  is  serious,  the  remedy  urgent;  now  or  never,  you  may 
make  your  happiness. 

Mexicans  1 — ^Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  allies,  the  anchor  of  salvation  in  the  dreadfbl 
tempest  before  which  you  are  being  driven;  intrust  yourselves  with  the  greatest  confidence 
to  their  good  faith  and  upright  intentions.  Fear  nothing  on  account  of  the  unquiet  and  rest- 
less spirits,  who,  should  they  present  themselves,  your  determined  and  decided  uprightness 
would  know  how  to  confound;  while  we,  Icokers-on,  preside  at  the  grand  spectacle  ii  yoai 
regeneration,  guaranteed  by  order  and  liberty. 

Thus  will  it  be  understood,  we  are  sure,  by  the  Supreme  Government,  to  whom  we 
address  ourselves  ;  thus  will  it  be  understood  by  the  intelligence  of  the  country  to  whom  we 
speak,  and  who,  as  true  patriots,  will  not  do  otherwise  than  agree  that  they  should  all  of  them 
rest  on  their  arms,  and  that  they  should  only  appeal  to  Beason  ;  which  is  that  which  should 
triumph  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

(Signed)       C.  Lbmvoz  Wykb,  E.  Jusmv  de  La  Qratomm, 

Hugh  DuIjilop,  Dubois  db  Saliont, 

IL  COKBB  DB  Bsua 

On  the  2nd  March,  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  C.  Wjke, 
to  the  effect  that  some  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  commissioners 
as  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  that  the  municipality  of  Vera 
Cruz  had  threatened  to  resign.  On  the  same  date,  Earl  Russell  received 
another  despatch  from  Sir  0,  Wyke,  transmitting  the  answer  of  the 
President  oi  the  Republic  to  the  joint  note  of  the  commissioners,  ag 
follows : —  % 

Mexico,  January  33,  1S62. 
The  undersigned.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  of  State  of  the  Mexican 
Bepulic,  has  the  honour,  hy  command  of  the  Citizen  President  of  the  same,  to  answer  the 
note,  dated  the  14th  instant,  which  was  addressed  to  him  hy  the  representatives  of  thmx 
[60] 
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Mijetiiefl  the  Qneen  of  Great  Britain,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
relatiye  to  the  claims  and  resolntions  of  those  Powers  respecting  Mexico. 

It  is  satisfactory  for  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  find  that  the  intentions  of  the  allies 
are  so  fayourable  as  appears  from  the  above-mentioned  note,  because  it  will  thus  be  sufficient 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  state  In  which  the  country  now  is,  in  order  to  make  them  under- 
stHnd  that  the  support  of  an  armed  force  is  not  now  necessary,  either  for  consolidating  the 
existing  Government,  or  for  obtaining  justice  in  the  international  questions  which  are  at 
present  pending. 

It  is  a  fact,  by  its  very  notoriety  undeniable,  that  all  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, from  Nuevo  Leon  and  Sonora  to  Yucatan  and  Chiapas,  obey  the  constitutional 
Government ;  and  that  this  obedience  is  not  the  effect  of  force,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
States,  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  wiU,  which  conquered  for  itself  the  reform  by  means 
of  the  revolution.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is  not  in  any  way  lessened  by  the  existence  of 
some  bands  of  rebels  which  have  not  been  able  to  keep  a  single  village,  and  remain  in  the 
mountains  ;  since  they  themselves  prove,  by  their  impotence,  the  moral  courage  of  the  admi- 
nistration accepted  by  the  generally  of  the  Mexicans. 

Were  the  country  in  the  situation  that  it  traversed  in  August  1860,  perhaps  the  armed 
assistanoe  of  the  allies  would  not  be  repugnant ;  but  now,  when  the  nation  has  recovered  the 
regularity  of  its  administrative  march,  this  assistance  is,  indeed,  inopportuna,  and  would, 
probably,  give  results  contrary  to  those  that  are  sought  by  the  allied  nations,  since  it  would 
disturb  the  peace  which  is  now  being  ei^oyed,  and  would  excite  ambitions  which  now  are 
•mothered  by  the  irresistible  action  of  public  opinion. 

The  Mexican  Government  does  not  believe  that  three  great  Powers  have  united  in  order 
to  come  and  render  sterile,  in  one  day,  the  heroic  efforts  that  a  friendly  people  has  made 
during  three  years  to  follow  the  path  of  progress  and  of  moral  and  material  improvements 
in  which  they,  as  masters,  have  served  to  them  as  a  guide  and  an  example  On  the  contrary, 
the  Government  trusts  that  their  representatives,  on  seeing  the  movement  of  regeneration 
and  fuU  of  life  that  the  Government  of  the  reform  has  given  to  this  nation,  formerly  fettered 
by  prejudices,  will  return  to  their  country  and  bear  witness  to  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  of  the  pacification  of  Mexico,  carried  out  under  the  principles,  properly  understood,  of 
liberty  and  progress.  As  regards  the  pending  claims  of  the  allied  nations,  the  Mexican 
Government  is  disposed  to  enter  into  agreements  with  all  and  with  each  of  them,  as  she  has 
the  will  and  the  means  to  satisfy  completely  their  just  demands.  The  Government  desires 
•tall  more — ^it  desires  to  repair  its  credit  injured  by  involuntary  deficiencies,  and  is  resolved 
to  make  every  sort  of  sacrifice  so  as  to  prove  to  the  friendly  nations  that  the  faithful  Ailfll- 
inent  of  the  engagements  that  it  contracts  will  for  the  fhture  be  one  of  the  invariable  prin- 
ciples which  cluLracterize  the  liberal  administration. 

For  this  purpose  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  are  invited  to  come  to  the  dty 
of  Orizaba,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  2,000  men ;  and  on  their  part  the  Mexican 
Government  will  send  to  the  same  point  commissioners  duly  authorized,  so  that  with  calm 
smd  with  reason  they  may  discuss  and  conclude  the  agreements  which  assure  to  ^e  allied 
powers  the  satisfaction  ot  their  claims,  and  leave  the  credit  and  good  name  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  in  a  &vourable  position.  With  such  an  object  in  v^ew,  the  Government  is  of 
<^inion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  residue  of  the  force  now  at  Vera  Cruz  to  re-embark, 
sw  this  would,  by  its  being  done  in  the  proper  time,  prevent  the  arrangements  being  objected 
to  by  the  nation  as  null,  and  their  rejecting  them  as  wrung  from  them  by  means  of  armed 
force,  and  as  agreed  to  without  free-will  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government.  As  the 
latter  does  not  do  the  allies  the  ii^ustice  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  other  view  than  that 
-which  they  have  set  forth  in  their  note  of  the  14th  instant,  it  believes  that  they  will  not 
feel  any  difficulty  in  acceding  to  this  proposition,  in  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  has 
no  other  view  than  that  of  guaranteeing  the  legal  validity  of  the  treaties  which  may  be 
•igned  at  Orizaba. 

The  Undersigned,  &c 

liberty  and  Beform  I  (Signed)       Maxuxl  Doblado. 

On  the  3rd  March,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  approve  of  the  demand  made  upon  Mexico.  And 
he  wrote  also  to  Sir  C.  Wyke  to  the  effect  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
allied  commissioners  was  subject  to  objection,  because  her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  wish  to  have  even  the  appearance  of  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico. 

On  the  7th  March,  Earl  Russell  received  from  Earl  Cowley  the  following 
as  the  result  of  his  communication  with  M.  Thouvenel : — 

M.  Thouvenel  first  of  all  observed  that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  letter  and  spuit  of  the 
Convention  of  the  31st  October  in  the  same  light  as  your  Lordship.  There  were,  he  said, 
claims  of  twx)  kinds  with  which  each  Government  had  to  deal  in  treadng  with  the  Gh>vem- 
nient  of  Mezioo— tbofe  which  had  been  already  recognized,  and  those  arising  out  of  outniges 
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which  bad  not  been  atoned  for,  the  amount  of  which  had  yet  to  be  settled.  The  former  of 
these  he  alone  considered  as  comprised  within  the  meaning  of  the  Convention,  and  as  bindmg 
on  the  common  support  of  the  three  Powers  which  signed  it.  With  regard  to  the  second 
category,  the  case  was  different  There  each  Ooyemment  was  the  sole  jadge  of  its  own 
demands.  These  demands  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  susceptible  of  any  examination  by  that 
GoTemment's  allies.  If,  indeed,  they  were  such  as  those  allies  felt  thej  could  not  conscien- 
tiously countenance,  no  support  could  be  expected  from  them,  and  the  Government  which 
pnt  them  forward  must  take  its  own  means  for  enforcing  them.  Any  diTision  of  action  would 
no  doubt  be  regrettable,  but  he  saw  no  help  for  it;  and  in  such  case  each  Qovemment  must 
be  left  to  conclude  its  own  treaty  with  the  Mexican  GoTemment,  the  general  principle  of 
obtaining  no  special  advantages  being  adhered  to. 

The  Spanish  Government,  M.  Thouvenel  continued,  equally  objected  to  submit  its  claims 
to  the  decision  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  His  Excellency  read  me  a  despatch  from 
M.  Barrot,  recounting  a  conv^sation  which  he  had  had  with  M.  Galderon  Collantea,  in  the 
course  of  which  that  Minister  appears  to  have  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of 
(General  Prim  in  refhsing  to  endorse  the  Frendi  ultimatum. 

On  my  observing  to  M.  Thouvenel  that  he  surely  could  not  approve  a  demand  for 
12,000,000  dollars,  formed  without  any  account  on  a  rough  guess,  and  another  demand  for  the 
payment  of  15,000,000  dollars  in  return  for  an  advance  of  750,000  dollars,  his  Excellency 
admitted  that  the  amount  of  the  first  of  these  two  sums  had  struck  him  as  very  large.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  however,  to  control  it.  He  had  originally  desired  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny 
to  nx  a  sum  which,  in  the  conscientious  opinion  of  that  gentleman^  would  constitute  a  faff 
demand.  His  Excellency  proceeded  to  read  me  M.  de  Saligny's  justification  of  it,  whidi 
simply  amounts  to  this ;  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  sum  asked  for  will  not  cover  the 
amount  of  claims  existing  in  the  Chanceries  of  the  French  Legation  at  Mexico,  and  of  the 
different  French  Consulates  within  the  Mexican  dominions.  With  this  assurance  before  him, 
his  Excellency  could  do  no  more  than  recommend  the  strictest  examination  of  every  claim 
brought  forward.  £Bs  Excellency  took  this  occasion  to  say  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  mixed  commission,  as  had  been  suggested  at  one  of  the  conferences  at  Yen 
Cms,  to  arbitrate  upon  the  demands  of  the  three  Governments  ;  but  he  could  not  be  averse 
to  a  proposal,  emanating  from  M.  de  Saligny,  that  a  French  commission,  consisting  of  the 
French  Secretary  of  L^ation,  the  French  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  French  merchant, 
should  decide  upon  the  merits  of  French  claimants.  If,  after  inquiry,  it  should  be  found 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  claims  admitted  by  that  commission  was  less  than  12,000,000 
dollars,  of  course  that  sum  would  be  diminished  in  proportion. 

I  asked  M.  Thouvenel  whether  I  was  to  understand  that  the  Imperial  Government  would 
be  satisfied  with  an  acceptance  by  the  Mexican  Government  of  the  award  of  the  commission, 
after  the  examination  of  the  several  French  claims,  without  specifying  any  particular  sum 
previously;  but  even  this  slight  modification  was  objected  to  by  his  Excellency. 

With  regard  to  the  Jecker  claim,  M.  Thouvenel  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  French 
subjects  who  had  advanced  money  to  Jecker  on  bonds  issued  by  him  on  the  strength  of  his 
contract  with  the  Mexican  Government  It  was  not,  therefore*  a  question  of  the  repayment 
only  of  the  750,000  dollars  for  the  service  of  the  Mexican  Government,  but  of  the  repayment 
of  bonds  for  wbich  value  had  been  given. 

I  asked  M.  Thouvenel  why  M.  de  Saligny  should  not  pursue  the  course  adopted  by  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  in  his  project  of  ultimatum,  and  be  satisfied  with  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  Government  that  all  just  daims  not  yet  sent  in  should  be  paid.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  M.  Thouvenel's  answer  admits  with  difficulty  of  a  reply.  What  reliance,  he 
asked,  could  be  placed  in  any  engagements  of  the  kind  aftier  the  experience  which  the  allies 
had  had  of  Mexican  faith  !  But,  I  obs^ved,  you  must  in  some  way  or  other  trust  a  Mexican 
Government,  for  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  country  is  rich  enough  to  pay  off  at  once  all 
the  demands  already  made  upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  you  have  in  stora  Do  yon 
mean  to  remain  there  until  every  fiirthing  shall  have  been  paid  ? 

Our  conversation  terminated  by  M.  Thouvenel  observing,  that  while  the  governments 
were  discussing  at  home,  events  were  marching  in  Mexico,  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
•end  instructions  relating  to  matters  which  had  occurred  two  months  before  the  comments  on 
them  could  be  read. 

From  further  despatches  of  Sir  0.  !«•  Wyke,  it  appears  that  General 
Miramon,  ex-president  of  Mexico,  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  inter- 
vention to  bring  about  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  commodore  had  him 
arrested,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  commissioner. 

On  the  31st  March,  Earl  RusseU  received  from  Sir  C.  Wyke  copy  of 
fiirther  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  commissioners  and 
General  Doblado,  informing  him  that  for  the  health  of  the  troops  they  will 
be  obliged  to  march  to  Orizaba  and  Jalapa ;  in  answer  to  which  the  general 
i^a«itod  that  %  ounmissioner  might  do  despatched  to  Cordova  to  dia* 
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txxss  the  subject,  which  was  approYed  of  by  the  commissioners.  One  day 
later^  howeyer,  the  commissioners  received  the  following  from  General 
Zaragoza : — 

Head' Quarters f  Soledad,  February  10,  1862. 

General-in-chief, — Up  to  the  present  time  the  forces  of  the  aHiedpowers  iQYading  Mexico 
hftTe  been  permitted  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  continue 
to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  these  new  insults  would  be  indecorous  for  my  country,  and 
unworthy  a  Mexican  generaL  1  therefore  inform  the  general-in-chief  of  the  said  forces  that 
he  must  keep  them  in  their  present  positions,  which  are  the  Tejeria,  Medellin,  Passo  del  Toro, 
and  San  Juan  Loma  de  Fiedra,  and  not  advance  them  any  ftirther.  Should  this  not  be  done 
I  shall  consider  hostilities  broken  out,  and  war  declared  on  his  side ;  in  which  event  I  shall 
fulfil  the  sacred  duty  which  the  laws  of  my  country  impose  on  me,  as  general-in-chief  of  a 
corps  d'armee  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  East. 

Accept,  &c. 

Liberty  and  Reform !  (Signed)       Zabaqoza. 

^  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  commissioners  wrote  to  General  Doblado 
requesting  whether  the  proposed  conference  would  be  held,  to  which  they 
were  answered  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  conference  shonld  not 
take  place.  The  conference  was  accordingly  held,  and  after  much  consulta- 
tion the  commission  agreed  on  the  following  preliminaries : — 

1.  As  the  Constitutional  Government  which  at  present  rules  in  the  Mexican  Republic  has 
made  known  to  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  Powers  that  it  is  not  in  want  of  the  help  that  they 
have  so  benevolently  offered  to  the  Mexican  people,  since  it  possesses  in  itself  the  dements  of 
strength  and  of  public  opinion  sufficient  to  preserve  itself  against  any  intestine  revolt  what- 
ever,  the  allies  ttom  this  time  enter  into  negotiations  {**  entran  en  el  terreno  de  los  tratados  '*) 
in  order  to  adjust  Q*  formalizar  ")  all  the  claims  that  they  have  to  make  in  the  name  of  their 
respective  nations. 

2.  Accordingly,  and  protesting  as  do  protest  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers,  that 
they  will  attempt  nothing  against  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  integrity  of  the  territory 
of  the  republic,  the  negotiations  will  be  opened  in  Orizaba,  to  which  city  will  repair  the  com- 
missioners and  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  (Government  of  the  republic,  except  in  the  case  that 
by  common  consent  it  should  be  arranged  to  name  representatives  delegated  by  both  parties. 

3.  During  the  negotiations  the  forces  of  the  allied  powers  will  occupy  the  towns  of  Cor- 
dova, Orizaba,  and  Tehuacan,  with  their  natural  limits. 

4.  In  order  that  it  may  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  be  believed  that  the  aUies  have 
signed  these  preUminaries  in  order  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  fortified  positions  garrisoned 
by  the  Mexican  army,  it  is  stipulated  that  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  negotiations  being 
broken  ott,  the  forces  of  the  allies  will  retire  from  the  said  towns,  and  will  place  themselves 
in  the  line  that  is  beyond  the  said  fortifications,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  side ;  Paso  Ancbo  on  the 
Cordova  road,  and  Paso  de  Ov^as  on  that  of  Jalapa,  being  the  principal  extreme  points. 

5.  Should  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  breaking  off  of  negotiations  take  place,  and  the 
allied  troops  retire  to  the  line  indicated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  hospitals  that  the  allies 
may  have  will  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Mexican  nation. 

6.  The  day  on  which  the  aUied  troops  commence  their  march  to  occupy  the  places  marked 
out  in  the  drd  article,  the  Mexican  flag  shaU  be  hoisted  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  on  the 
Castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa.  (Signed)       El  Coin>B  Db  Rhus. 

La  Soledad,  February  19, 1862.  Manuel  Doblado. 

On  the  31st  March,  Earl  Russell  received  from  Sir  C,  Wyke  the  following 
report  a^eed  upon  for  the  civil  administration  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  fixes 
the  attributions  of  the  English  and  French  interventors,  who  were  to  watch 
over  and  regulate,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  operations  of  the  custom- 
house : — 

Until  a  conyention  is  condnded  with  the  Mexican  Goyemment  on  the  subject  of  the 
occupation  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  bythe  allied  Powers,  the  following  regulations  shall 
have  the  force  of  law : — 

Article  1.  The  presence  of  the  allied  troops  on  Mexican  territoiy  constituting  an  occupa- 
tion, and  not  a  forcible  seizure,  the  laws  of  the  country  shaU  remain  in  force,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  modifications  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  situation. 

Organization  of  the  CivUand  Administrative  Powers, 
Art  2.    The  Ciyil  Qoyemment  of  Vera  Cruz  wiU  be  administered  by  a  superior  Spanish 
offloer,  who  alone  will  possess  the  executiye  power,  but  who  will  not  be  able  to  gire  any  rulbg 
dficWooinanythiDgnotreUtiiigtomiUtaryoperationi. 

[6»] 
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Art.  9.  There  will  be  established,  in  conjimctloii  with  the  local  goTemment,  an  adminis- 
tratiye  commission  ;  the  duties  of  the  members  of  this  commission  will  be  gratuitoos. 

Art.  4.  The  administratiye  commission  will  be  composed  of  the  governor,  the  consul  of 
France,  the  consul  of  Spain,  and  the  rice-consul  of  England.  The  precedence  will  belong  to 
the  governor,  and  in  his  absence  to  the  consul  of  France,  as  senior.  Consultations  will  be 
decided  bj  a  minority  of  rotes.  Whenerer  the  Spanish  consul  shall  take  part  in  the  consulta- 
tions, the  goremor  will  only  hare  a  consulting  roice. 

Art.  5.  The  administratire  commission  will  hare  power  to  modify  all  laws  in  force  which 
may  not  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  to  make  such  new  prorisions  as  they  may 
judge  conrenient  *,  annulling  those  already  in  existence  and  to  rote  taxes,  and  to  make  all 
regulations  of  police  administration,  and  others,  which  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 
It  will  fix  the  salaries,  diminishing  or  increasing  them  according  to  circumstances,  that  is 
to  say,  the  resources  of  the  treasury,  and  the  money  needfU  for  the  service,  excepting  the 
exceptional  prorisions  relating  to  customs,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  following  article.  The 
goremor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commission,  will  nominate  and  discharge  all  employes, 
except  the  chiefs  of  the  serrice,  appointed  at  the  conference  of  the  representatires  of  the  allied 
Powers.  The  nomination  and  discharge  of  ftinctionaries,  other  than  those  of  the  customs,  will 
belong  to  the  goremor  alone. 

Art  6.  The  Ajruntamiento  will  retain  all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  the  Mexican 
laws  grant  it.  Ciril  appointments  of  all  degrees,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  are  maintained  with 
all  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  allowed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  coantry. 

Art.  7.  In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  article  6,  the  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento, 
already  elected  by  the  people,  the  judges,  and  the  magistrates,  can  resume  their  ftioctions. 

A^  8.  In  the  erent  of  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  dril  judges  of  all  degrees,  and 
magistrates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vera  Craz,  not  coming,  after  a  certain  time,  to  resume 
their  duties,  the  following  will  be  the  course  of  proceeding: — The  Ayuntamiento  will  be  replaced 
by  a  munidpal  council,  which  will  possess  all  municipal  powers.  The  place  of  the  chief  judge 
wilLbe  supplied  in  accordance  with  the  law  by  the  chief  alcalde,  or  the  persons  who  ftilffls  his 
duty;  he  will  appoint  a  registrar,  if  he  who  holds  that  oflSce  does  not  appear.  In  defiiult  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appeals  will  be  finally  judged,  with  any  ftirther  litigation  or 
pleading,  by  three  arbitrators,  of  whom  two  will  be  named  by  the  parties,  and  the  third  by 
the  administratire  commission. 

Art.  9.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  that  is  to  say,  of  merchants, 
and  without  the  interrention  of  a  judge,  is  maintained,  and  its  decrees  will  be  enforced  within 
the  limits  of  jurisdiction  fixed  by  the  laws  upon  the  subject. 

Art.  10.  If  a  state  of  siege  is  not  declared,  all  crimes  and  misdemeanours  committed 
within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Vera  Cruz  (except  those  committed  by  or  against 
soldiers,  which  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  competent  councils  of  war)  will  be  tried 
by  a  jury  under  the  presidence  of  the  criminal  judge,  or  by  the  person  who  replaces  him,  if 
the  judge  does  not  resume  his  duties.  The  jury  will  find  whether  the  accused  is  guilty,  and 
to  what  extent,  or  whether  he  is  not  held  guilty,  only  after  hearing  the  witnesses,  and  dis- 
cussion on  both  sides.  In  the  first  instance  the  judge  will  inflict  the  penalty  fixed  by  the 
Mexican  code;  in  the  second,  he  will  acquit  the  accused.  The  composition  of  the  jury,  and 
the  form  of  proceedings  to  follow,  will  be  established  by  a  regulation  which  will  be  prepared 
hereafter.    The  duties  of  jurymen  will  be  compulsory. 

Art.  11.  The  postal  establishment  will  be  composed  prorisionally  of  a  director,  an 
assistant,  and  two  carriers,  paid  out  of  the  rerenues  of  that  establishment.  Their  aalariea  will 
be  fixed  by  the  administratire  commission. 

Art.  12.  The  public  rerenues  to  be  collected  at  Vera  Cruz  belong,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  municipality,  to  the  State,  or  to  the  confederation.  The  first  will  be  collected  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  who  will  also  be  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  those  of  the 
State :  if  that  corporation  should  refhse  to  authorize  their  treasurer  to  collect  these  taxes,  a 
special  collector  will  be  appointed  by  the  administratire  commission.  The  collection  of  the 
taxes  of  the  confederation,  which  for  the  present  will  consist  of  the  receipts  of  the  post-office 
and  the  customs,  will  be  managed,  the  first  by  the  director  of  the  post-office,  the  second  as  set 
forth  in  articles  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19. 

Art.  13.  All  those  responsible  for  the  public  money  wiU  be  bound  to  ftumish  erery  month 
to  the  administratire  commission  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  and  a  statement  of  the  expendi- 
ture, with  the  orders  of  payment  giren  by  the  Goremor,  and  the  rouchers  of  such  payment. 

Art.  14.  The  municipal  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  municipal  rerenues,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  State  by  the  funds  of  the  State.  The  salaries  of  the  Gorernor,  his  secre- 
taries, and  his  employ^  of  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the  State,  are  included  in  the  last 
clause.  The  salary  of  the  Goremor  is  fixed  at  200  piastres  per  month,  and  that  of  his 
secretary  at  100  piastres. 

ITie  AdminiMtration  of  Ciutonu, 
Art.  15.  The  collection  of  custom-house  receipts  at  Vera  CruE  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Spanish  manager,  appointed  in  the  name  of  the  representatires  of  the  allied  Powers. 

Art  16.  Two  deputies,  one  French  and  the  other  English,  will  exercise  the  functions  of 
controlling  inspectors  orer  the  custom-house  and  coast-guard  of  Vera  Crux.    They  will, 
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therefore,  haye  to  examine  the  receipU  and  expenditure  of  that  adminiatration.  And  for  that 
purpose  the7  wOl  take  part,  though  indirectly,  in  that  administration:  their  rifzhts  of  super- 
intendence, expept  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  going  as  far  as  those  of  the  manager. 
In  order  to  superintend  the  receipts,  they  will  cause  to  be  presented  to  them  in  the  ofAce 
which  will  be  assigned  to  them  in  the  department,  the  day-books,  journals,  registers,  ledgers, 
shipping-papers,  and  all  documents  which  they  may  judge  needful  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  duty.  The  manager  will  be  bound  to  give  them  any  explanations  they  may  demand. 
They  wiU  also  have  a  right  to  inspect  the  actions  of  the  coast-guard.  They  will  demand  and 
obtain  the  discharge  of  all  employes  whose  conduct,  past  or  present,  does  not  seem  to  them' 
to  give  sufficient  guarantee  for  Uieir  good  conduct.  They  will  decide  with  the  manager  all 
questions  of  seizure  of  goods,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  such  seizure,  and  also  those 
relating  to  the  classification  of  goods,  if  the  question  is  important.  In  a  word,  th^  will 
interpose  in  all  cases  where  they  may  think  their  intervention  necessary,  without  the  manager 
being  able  to  contest  their  right  of  doing  so.  In  order  to  examine  the  expenditure,  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  expenses,  ditiwn  up  in  conformity  with  the  following  paragraph  and  Art.  18, 
will  be  given  them.  The  vouchers  certifying  the  expenses  will  be  also  shown  to  them.  In 
the  case  of  expenses  not  already  provided  for,  they  cannot  be  made  by  the  manager  without 
his  having  first  consulted  the  deputies.  The  deputies  will  be  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  by  a  special  secretary  appointed  by  themselves.  Their  duties  will  commence  with 
the  revision  of  the  accounts  from  January  1, 1862. 

Art  17.  Every  month  a  balance  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  will  be  made,  and  the  overplus 
of  these  receipts,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  will  be  placed  in  a  chest 
locked  with  three  different  keys,  of  which  one  will  l)e  in  the  possession  of  the  manager,  and 
the  two  others  will  be  given  to  the  deputies,  so  that  the  chest  cannot  be. opened  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  three.  An  exact  account  will  be  kept  of  all  issues  and  deposits.  As  for  the 
cash  for  the  current  month,  it  will  remain  in  the  hsjids  of  the  manager,  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  it. 

Art.  18.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  staff  of  the  custom-house  and 
coast-guard.  The  salaries  fixed  by  the  Mexican  Government  will  be  paid  to  the  employes  on 
duty.  Each  deputy  will  receive  the  saJary  of  an  "  ofidal  primero,'*  and  the  secretary  that  of 
''  ofidal  segundo."  These  different  salaries  wUl  be  paid  out  of  the  customs  receipts.  The 
manager  may,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  if  the  deputies  approve,  suppress  useless  posts,  and 
also  diminish  the  salaries  above-mentioned. 

Art.  19.  The  proportion  of  the  duty  to  be  paid  in  ready  money  when  goods  are  taken  out 
of  the  custom-house  will  be  fixed  by  the  administration  and  the  two  deputies. 

Art  20.  If  the  notaries  public  do  not  resume  their  duties,  deeds  under  private  signature, 
written  on  unstamped  paper,  registered  under  the  seal  of  the  tribunal  de  premUre  instance,  in 
a  special  register,  will  be  considered  authentic. 

Civil  Administration. 

Art.  21.  The  duties  of  officer  of  the  dvil  administration,  in  the  absence  of  the  magistrate 
who  is  charged  with  them,  will  be  provisionally  discharged  by  the  third  alcalde  or  the  person 
acting  in  his  stead.  , 

Special  Power  given  to  the  Adihinistrative  Commisiion. 

Art  22  and  last  If  the  state  of  affiiirs  should  show  that  some  omission  has  been  made  in 
the  present  regulations,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  public  safety  demanded  immediate  modifica- 
tions, the  initiative  in  the  propositions  for  addition  or  modification  would  fall  to  the  adminis- 
trative conmdssion;  and  these  propositions  should  be  put  in  operation  provisionally,  if  they 
were  urgent,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  submitting  them  to  the  conference  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  Powers. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  communicated  to 
Mr.  Hammond  the  following  letter  from  Commodore  Dunlop  relative  to 
the  question  of  establishing  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  calling  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  to  the  throne  : — 

•*  Challenger,"  Vera  Cruz,  Match  4,  1862. 
Sir, — ^Wlth  reference  to  a  letter  to  you  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  relative  to 
a  large  party  in  Mexico  bdng  in  favour  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  and  that 
there  is  an  intention  of  calling  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  to  the  throne,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  the  subject  having  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Vice- Admiral  Jurien 
de  la  Gravi^re,  when  I  first  met  him  at  Havana,  I  have  taken  every  means  in  my  power  to 
ascertain  whetiier  there  are  any  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  any  influential  party  in 
Mexico  is  in  favour  of  a  monarchy,  and  the  information  I  have  obtained  from  Uie  best  sources 
within  my  reach  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  only  party  in  Mexico  at  all  in  £ftvour  of  a 
monarchy  is  the  Church  party;  and  that,  merely  because  it  sees  no  other  prospect  whatever 
of  regaining  influence  over  the  Mexican  people. 

2.  The  Church  party  embraces  all  that  is  bigoted  and  fanatical  in  the  country,  and  is 
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therefore  retrognisiTe  in  policj,  and  at  rarianoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  age :  and  it  ii  detested 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  who  are  in  fiiToar  of  a  iibenl  policy. 

3.  If  the  question  was,  what  form  of  gorernment  would  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  ol 
Mexico,  by  the  establishment  of  order  and  a  permaneot  state  of  tilings,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  the  one  most  likely  to  hare  central  power  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  consolidate  the  nation,  perhaps  the  only  form  of  goreniment  that  would  gire 
much  hope  of  such  a  result  But  as  the  question  is  not  what  is  best  for  Mexioo,  but  what  sie 
the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  people,  I  fear  that  the  answer  must  be  that  tiie  great  mass  of  the 

'  intelligent  population  are  in  fiirour  of  republican  institutions. 

4.  Many  well-educated  and  intelligent  individuals  who  stand  well  in  society  are  monar- 
chical in  their  opinions  Ifrom  a  well-grounded  desire  for  a  strong  goremment,  but  these  people 
are  unfortunately  timid,  and  passive  in  action,  ready  to  accept  what  is  done  for  them,  but 
incapable  of  doing  anytliing  to  bring  about  what  they  say  they  desire. 

lam,  &c 
(Signed)       Hugh  Dunzap. 

On  the  2nd  Aprils  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowlej  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  approved  of  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  bj  General 
Prim  with  Geneial  Doblado,  and  subsequently  accepted  bj  the  allied 
commissioners  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Ist.  The  articles  contain  a  distinct  disclaimer  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
Powers  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  therefore  not  only  renounce  the 
pretension  to  do  so  which  was  in  the  first  instance  injudiciously  put  forward  by  the  allied 
commissioners  as  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  but  record  again  the  determination  of  the 
three  Powers  set  forth  in  the  tripartite  convention  of  the  3 ist  of  October  last»  "not  to 
exercise  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prgudice  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its  GoTemment.'' 

2ndly.  Because  the  articles  not  only  put  a  stop  to  measures  against  Mexico  partaking  of 
the  character  of  active  hostility,  and  replace  the  questions  between  the  allies  and  the  Mexican 
Government  on  the  footing  of  the  conventioo^  by  which  redress  of  past  wrong,  and  security 
against  a  renewal  of  wrong  by  means  of  negotiation,  or  by  measures  of  coercion  and  occupation 
short  of  actire  conflict,  were  contemplated,  but  also  proTide  for  the  health  of  the  allied  troops, 
which  appears  to  have  already  sererely  suffered.  Further  losses  by  disease  would  probably 
have  placed  them  in  a  rery  critical  position.  They  might  hare  had  to  contend,  not  imly 
with  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  forces,  but  with  the  still  more  dangerous 
'  enmity  of  a  climate  becoming  more  pestilential  as  the  season  adyanced.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  troops,  in  case  of  hostilities,  are  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz.  They  are  to  return  only  to 
the  opening  of  the  defiles  which  are  the  chief  defence  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  advantsge 
of  knowing  the  ground,  and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  entrenchments  by  force. 

Lastly.  Her  Majesty's  Government  haye  had  less  hesitation  in  approving  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  General  Prim,  iiAsmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  consent  of  the  commissioners 
to  allow  the  Mexican  flag  to  be  displayed  On  the  forts  of  Vera  Cms  and  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
does  not  involve  a  joint  Mexican  occupation  of  those  positions,  which  remain,  on  the  oontraiy, 
under  the  exclusive  military  authority  and  control  of  the  allied  forces. 

On  the  2nd  April,  Earl  Gowlej  intimated  that  the  French  Government 
disapproved  of  the  convention,  because  it  was  contrarv  to  the  dignity  of 
France.  The  Spanish  Government,  with  some  mo^cations  however, 
accepted  it 

On  the  28th  April,  Earl  RnsseU  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  C.  Wyke, 
stating  that  General  Almonte,  late  Mexican  minister  in  Paris,  and  then 
chief  of  the  reactionary  party,  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  and 
that  he  had  formed  the  project  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  under  the  protection  of  the  French  troops.  This  help  was  granted 
by  General  De  Lorencey ;  and  upon  remonstrance  made  by  the  British 
and  Spanish  commissioners,  the  general  answered  that  General  Almonte 
acted^under  direct  orders  from  the  Emperor.  An  official  note  was  there- 
upon sent  by  the  British  and  Spanish  commissioners  to  the  French,  to 
which  he  answered  as  follows : — 

Tehuacan,  March  24,  1S6^ 
The  undersigned.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  expeditionary  French  forces  in  Mexioo,  and 
special  plenipotentiary  of  his  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  the  Fraicfa,  hu  the  honour  to  make 
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known  to  Ihdr  ExoeDenoies  the  oommiMionen  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Miges^  the  Qneen  of  Spain,  that  he  will  hasten  to 
meet  the  wish  which  thej  hare  been  so  good  as  to  express  to  him  to  see  him  at  Orizaba,  as 
•oon  as  he  shall  hare  made  the  arrangements  necessaij  to  secure  the  retirement  of  his 
troops  towards  Chiquihnite. 

In  consequence  of  the  slowness  of  communications  between  Mexico  and  Europe,  unfore- 
seen events  have  occurred  to  modify  considerably  the  state  of  things  created  by  the  conren- 
tion  of  Soledad,  There  is,  howerer,  a  duty  which  the  undersigned  cannot  ignore,  and  that 
is  the  frank  execution  of  the  stipiUations  in  rirtue  of  which  access  has  been  opened  to  him 
to  the  position  in  which  his  troops  are  at  the  present  moment  established. 

Being  of  the  same  opinion  on  this  point  as  their  Excellencies  the  commissioners  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain,  he  does  not  admit 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  ayail  himself  of  that  convention  in  order  to  create  the  slightest 
embarrassment  to  the  existing  Government  of  Mexico.  Honourable  men  and  persons  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  Government  of  the  Emperor,  have  come  to  Mexico  with  the  mission  to 
make  their  countrymen  understand  the  completely  peaceful  object  of  our  intervention.  In 
Tirtue  of  instructions  addressed  directly  to  the  general  commanding  the  expeditionary  corps, 
these  men  have  obtained  the  protection  of  our  flag.  The  undersigned  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  ratify  what  has  been  done  in  this  resi>ect  without  his  participation. 

The  only  thing  which  remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  withdraw,  as  soon  as  possible,  his 
•ignature  from  an  act  which  no  longer  appears  of  a  nature  to  receive  the  approval  of 
his  Government.  In  conformity  with  the  convention  of  Soledad,  the  undersigned,  leaving 
his  hospitals  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Mexican  nation,  wHl  therefore  hasten  to  cause  his 
troops  to  retire  beyond  the  fortified  positions  of  Chiquihuite.  ^  When  once  this  position  is 
taken  he  will  not  be  the  less  moderate,  but  the  more  firee.  France,  he  is  convinced,  will 
never,  in  Mexico,  place  her  arms  at  the  service  of  any  party.  She  will  confine  herself  at  the 
time  when  hostilities  must  be  resumed,  to  accepting  the  concurrence  of  all  Mexicans  who 
may  feel  confidence  in  his  good  intentions  and  in  the  European  intervention. 

It  would  probably  be  of  no  avail  to  reunite  afresh  the  conference  before  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  which  the  next  courier  expected  firom  Europe  must  bring  to  us.  It  will  not, 
moreover,  be  at  an  earlier  date  that  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Mijesty 
the  Emperor,  with  similar  powers  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces,  will  be 
able,  considering  the  state  of  his  health,  to  go  to  Orizaba.  In  the  interval,  the  movement  of 
troops,  which  the  undersigned  must  continue  to  direct,  may  possibly  have  commenced  to  be 
put  m  execution,  and  the  Mexican  Government  may  thus  have  learnt  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
with  which  the  undersigned  knows  how  to  fulfil  his  engagemente. 

if  that  Government,  understanding  its  true  interests,  should  declare  itself  ready  at  once 
to  proclaim  a  complete  and  absolute  amnesty,  unaccompanied  by  conditions  or  reserves ;  if  it 
would  commit  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  Powers  the  care  to  examine  and  to  deter- 
mine, in  concert,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with  a  view  to  consult  the  sincere  and  true 
wishes  of  the  country  ;  the  undersigned  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Mexico  with  his  troops 
to  protect  public  peace  in  the  name  of  the  three  Powers  parties  to  the  convention  of  the  31st 
of  October.  He  believes,  and  if  his  recollection  is  correct  the  opinion  cannot  £Eiil  to  be  shared 
by  Mb  colleagues,  that  French  troops  would  be  received  with  less  ofience  in  the  Mexican 
capital  than  other  troops  against  whom  parties  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  forward  unjust 
and  deplorable  accusations.  Should  this  proposition  have  any  chance  of  l^ing  admitted  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  the  undersigned  does  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  her  Mf^jesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her 
'Miiesty  the  Queen  of  Spain,  since  it  would  tend  to  preserve  Mexico  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  an  alliance  fh>m  which  a  more  prosperous  future  for  thii 
country  would  inevitably  result. 

If  he  has  not  received  a  favourable  reply  to  this  proposal  before  the  1st  of  April,  the 
undersigned  must  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  the  date  which  he  has  spedfled,  in  order  not  to 
expose  himself  to  a  compromise  of  their  health  by  firesh  delays. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  (Signed)  K  JoBinr. 

By  this  time  the  British  marinea  had  been  withdrawn;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  condact  of  France,  the  Spanish  commissioners  decided 
to  withdraw  their  troops  should  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  French 
representatives  be  persisted  in. 

On  the  5th  May  Earl  Russell  informed  tho  Admiralty  that  Sir  C.  Wyke 
in  consequence  ot  the  state  of  his  health  would  like  to  go  to  Bermuda  for 
the  summer,  and  that  Commodore  Dunlop  would  remain  sole  commissioner 
for  Great  Britain ;  but  that  if  the  French  troops  should  advance  on  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  governmenti  the  execution 
of  the  convention  of  October  31,  186 1^  must  be  suspended. 
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On  the  14th  May,  the  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Hammond  a  despatch  from  Commodore  Dunlop,  reporting  the  circam- 
stances  which  have  induced  the  British  and  Spanish  commissioners  to 
withdraw  from  Mexican  intervention,  and  on  the  22nd  of  May  Earl  Russell 
wrote  to  Sir  C.  Wyke  as  follows:— 

Foreign  Office,  May  22,  1862. 
Her  Mf^jestj's  GoTernment  hare  had  under  their  oonsideration  joar  d  espi^cfa  dated  from 
Orizaba  the  llth  of  April,  joar  former  detpatches  reLating  to  General  Almon  te,  and  especially 
the  proems-verbal  of  the  conference  held  at  Orizaba  on  the  9th  of  April. 

Her  Majesty's  Goremment  regret  to  find  that  the  hope  of  agreement  between  the  com- 
missioners of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  France,  on  the  other,  was 
completely  extinguished,  and  that  Admiral  Jnrien  de  )a  GraTidre  and  M.  Dnbois  de  Saligny 
had  determined  to  march  on  Mexico,  while  yon  and  General  Prim  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  refusing  to  meet  the  Ifexican  Commissioners  in  the  conference  which  hid 
been  txeA  to  meet  at  Orizaba  on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  the  commissioners  appear  to  hare  turned  chiefly  on 
two  points.  The  first  of  these  related  to  the  protection  given  to  General  Almonte  by  the 
French  army,  and  the  demand  of  the  Mexican  GoTcmment  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to 
France.  The  second  point  of  difference  is  thus  stated  by  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny,  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  9th  of  April : — 

"  M.  de  Saligny  insists  on  this  point,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  real  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  conyention  was  to  <A)tain  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  heaped  on  fbreigners 
by  the  Mexican  Goyemment,  and  to  enforce  its  obserranoe  of  treaties ;  that  the  temponziDg 
and  conciliatory  system  hitherto  pursued  was  condemned  by  what  was  daily  occurring,  inas- 
much as  the  reign  of  extortion,  tyranny,  and  riolence  had  been  made  doubly  oppresaiTe,  and 
had  rendered  the  situation  of  foreigners  quite  intolerable;  that  proofs  of  this  were  con- 
tinuidly  afforded  by  the  complunts  daily  sent  in  to  him  ;  that  the  attitude  of  the  allied  forces 
appeared  to  hare  stimulated  the  Government  to  redoubled  audacity  ;  that,  for  his  part,  be 
formally  declared  that  he  would  not  treat  with  that  Grovemment ;  and  that  his  well-matnred 
opinion  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  march  upon  Mexico." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  approve  of  your  conduct  on  both  these  points.  They  consider 
that  the  presence  of  General  Almonte  in  Mexico,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  army, 
might  fairly  be  considered  as  a  provocation  to  civil  war,  and  her  Migesty's  Government  ooold 
not  have  approved  of  a  measure  having  that  tendency;  for  at  that  time  the  Government  of 
Mexico  was  a  Government  with  which  the  allies  were  conducting  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences. 

Her  Migesty's  Government  are  also  opinion  that  yon  acted  rightly  when,  in  answer  to 
M.  de  Saligny's  declaration  of  his  unchangeable  resolution  not  to  treat  with  the  Government 
of  President  Juarez,  you  refused  to  affix  your  signature  to  the  answer  addressed  by  the 
French  commissionen  to  General  Doblado ;  and  thereby  broke  up  the  conference,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  joint  action  of  the  three  Powers. 

Her  Migesty's  Government  greatly  regret  that  the  co-operation  with  France  should  cease; 
and  they  regret,  above  all,  that  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  the  convention  of 
October  31,  which  might  have  been  attained  before  the  end  of  April  had  the  conference  met 
on  the  15th,  should  thus  have  been  abandoned. 

Her  Migesty's  Government  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  determination  yon 
took.  They  concur  in  the  opinions  given  by  General  Prim,  and  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
conduct  of  the  representative  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  has  been  approved  by  the  Government 
of  Spain. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  regret  the  course  taken  by  her  Migesty's  Grovemment.  Had 
they  delayed  asking  redress  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  wrongs  of  British  subjects, 
they  would  have  given  rise  to  just  complaints  from  those  who  are  entitled  to  her  Majesl^'s 
protection.  Had  they  pursued  their  own  course  separately,  and  refused  to  act  with  France 
and  Spain,  they  would  have  produced  irritating  and  unsatis&ctory  relations,  perhaps  col- 
lisions, between  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  three  great  European  Powera  Had  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  evinced  an  insurmountable  repugnance  to  treat  with  President  Juarez, 
they  would  have  been  wanting  in  due  regard  to  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Had  her  Migesty's  Government,  therefore,  taken  any  other  course  tlum  that  whidi  was 
adopted,  they  would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  evils  greater  even  than  the  separation  which 
has  now  occurred. 

Tou  will  understand  that  while  her  Msjesty's  Government  lament  the  course  taken  by 
the  commissionen  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  nothing  has  occurred  to  impair  the  friendly 
relations  which  continue  to  subsist  between  the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

I  am,  &c. 


(Signed)       Russbll. 
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Carreipondenee  respecting  International  Maritime  Law  relative  to  the  Over* 
tares  addressed  to  the  contending  Parties  in  the  United  States,  toith  a  view 
to  their  adhesion  to  the  Principles  of  Maritime  Law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  (f  Paris  in  1856. 

On  the  6th  Maj,  I86I9  Lord  John  Rassell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowlej  that  her 
Majesty's  Govemment  were  prepared  to  recognize  the  Confederate  States 
as  belligerelits,  and  as  the  Koxthem  States  were  about  to  sabject  tiie 
Soathem  pctttion  to  a  rigorous  blockade,  and  the  Soathem  States  were 
about  to  grant  letters  otmarqae,  her  Majesty's  G^emment  considered 
that  it  was  dclsirable  that  all  maritime  Powers  snould  invite  the  contending 
parties  to  act  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  2nd  and  drd  Articles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  I8dd,  which  relate  to  th^  security  of  neutral 
proper^  on  the  high  seas*  In  answer  to  this  communication.  Earl  Cowley 
stated  mat  M*  Thonvenel  entirely  concurred  in  the  \iews  of  her  Majesty  a 
Gbyemmenty  and  would  be  prepared  to  join  her  Majesty^s  Qoyemment 
in  endeayooring  to  obtain  firom  the  belligerents  a  formal  recognition  of  dicf 
Hnd  and  3rd  Articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

On  the  18th  May,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  a  despittch  oil  the  subject  to 
Lord  Lyons,  where  he  discussed  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral 
between  the  two  belligerents  as  follows ; — 

So  fiur  as  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respeet  towards  thel 
European  Powers  is  condemed,  that  position  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16,  1856 }  that  declaration  was  signed 
b^  the  Ministers  of  Austria,  France,  Gh-eat  Britam,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sar-» 
dini%  and  Turkey.  The  motives  for  making  that  declaration  and  for 
agreeing  to  the  artides  of  maritime  law  whidi  it  proposes  to  introduce 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  doctrine  and  fixed  principles^ 
are  thus  shortly  enumerated  in  the  declaration  : — 

*'  Considering :  That  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  deplorable  disputes :  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  the 
duties  in  such  a  matter  gives  rise  to  differences  of  oj^inion  between  neutrals 
and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties  and  even  conflicts : 
that  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so 
important  a  point:  tliat  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris 
cannot  better  respond  to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are 
animated  than  by  seeking  to  introduce  mto  international  relations  fixed 

Srinciples  in  this  respect  The  above-mentioned  plenipotentiaries  being 
oly  authorized,  resolved  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  this  object,  and  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the 
^following  solemn  declaration : — 

*'  1.  Privateeriiu^  is  and  remains  abolished } 

**  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war ; 

**  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag ; 

^^  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  t6  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy." 
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The  Powers  signing  the  declaration  engaged  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  States  which  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to 
invite  those  States  to  accede  to  it  They  finally  agreed  that  "  the  present 
declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding  except  between  those  Powers 
who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede  to  if 

The  Powers  which  acceded  to  the  declaration  are:  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Bremen,  Brazils,  Dnchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili,  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  tlie  Two  Sicilies, 
the  Republic  of  the  Eouator,  the  Roman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Hamburgh,  Hanover,  toe  two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg*Strelit2,  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Parma,  Holland,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Saxony,  Saxe<»Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe^Meiningen,  Saxe^ 
Weimar,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wurtemberg,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
Modena,  New  Granada,  and  Uruguay.  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  in  acknow- 
ledging on  the  28th  July,  1856,  the  communication  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  Count  de  Sartiges, 
proposed  to  add  to  Article  1  thereof  the  following  words :  "  and  that  the 
private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high 
seas  shall  be  exempted  fit>m  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other 
belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband:"  and  Mr.  Marcy  expressed  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  clause  so  amended, 
together  with  the  other  three  principles  contained  in  the  declaration. 
Afr.  Marcy  also  stated  that  he  was  directed  to  communicate  the  approval 
bv  the  President  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions,  indep^idently 
of  the  first,  should  the  proposed  amendment  of  Article  1  be  unacceptable. 

The  United  States'  Minister  in  London,  on  the  24th  February,  1857, 
renewed  the  proposal  in  regard  to  Article  1,  and  submitted  a  draft  of 
Convention  in  which  the  artide  so  amended  would  be  embodied  with  the 
other  three  articles.  But  before  any  decision  was  taken  on  this  proposal,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  American  Government,  by  the  election  of  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Dallas  announced  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1857,  that  he  was  directed  to  suspend  negotiations  on  the  subject 
Up  to  the  present  time  those  negotiations  have  not  been  renewed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  United  States  remaining  outside  the  provisions  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  international 
duties  with  regard  to  such  matters  may  give  rise  to .  differences  of  opinion 
between  neutrals  and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties, 
and  even  conflicts. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  remove  beforehand  such  ^difficulties,"  and  to  {Hr^vent 
such  ^*  conflicts,"  that  I  now  address  you.  For  this  purpose,  I  proceed  to 
remark  on  the  four  articles,  beginning  not  with  the  first,  but  with  the  last. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  the  24th  February,  1857,  Mr.  Dallas, 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  while  submitting  the  draft  of  a  new 
Convention,  explains  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  four  articles.  In  reference  to  the  last  article  he  says : — ^^  The  fourth  of 
those  principles  respecting  blockades  had,  it  is  believed,  long  since  become 
a  fixea  rule  of  the  law  of  war."  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  Article  4.  With  respect  to  the  3rd  Article,  the 
principle  laid  down  in  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  law,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  law  is  stated  by 
Chancellor  Kent  to  be  uniform  in  the  two  countries.  With  respect  to  the 
2nd  Article,  Mr.  Dallas  says,  in  the  letter  before  quoted :  *'  About  two 
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years  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Paris^  nep;otiations  had  been 
originated,  and  were  in  train  with  the  maritime  nations,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  second  and  third  propositions  substantially  as  enumerated  in  the  Declara- 
tion.** The  United  States,  therefore,  have  no  objection,  in  principle,  to  the 
second  proposition.  Indeed,  her  Majesty's  Government  have  to  remark 
that  this  principle  is  adopted  in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  22nd  July,  1854,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  their  independence  by  their  accession 
to  the  armed  neutrality. 

With  Great  Britain  the  case  has  been  different ;  she  formerly  contended 
for.  the  opposite  principle  as  the  established  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  but 
having  in  1856,  upon  full  consideration,  determined  to  depart  from  that 
rule,  she  means  to  adhere  to  the  principle  she  then  adopted.  The  United 
States,  who  have  always  desired  this  change^  can,  it  may  be  presumed,  have 
no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  principle  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. 

There  remains  only  to  be  considered  Article  1,  namely,  that  relating  to 
■privateering,  from  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  withheld 
their  assent  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  expedient  to  consider  what  is 
required  on  this  subject  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  Now  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  privateers  bearing  the  flag  of  one  or  other  of  the 
belligerents  may  be  manned  by  lawless  and  abandoned  men,  who  may 
commit,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the  most  destructive  and  sanguinary 
outrages.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  the  commander 
and  crew  of  a  ship  bearing  a  letter  of  marque  must,  by  the  law  of  nations^ 
carry  on  their  hostilities  according  to  the  established  laws  of  war.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must,  ther^ore,  hold  any  Government  issuing  such 
letters  of  marque  responsible  for,  and  liable  to  make  good,  any  losses  sus- 
tained by  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  consequence  of  wrongful  proceedings  of 
vessels  sailing  under  such  letters  of  marque.  In  this  way,  the  object  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  attained  without  the  adop- 
tion of  any  new  principle.  You  will  urge  these  points  upon  Mr.  Seward. 
The  proposals  of  her  Majesty's  Government  are  made  with  a  view  to  limit 
and  restrain  that  destruction  of  property,  and  that  interruption  of  trade, 
which  must  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  present  hostilities.  Her  Majesty's  Government  expect  that  these  pro- 
posals will  be  received  by  the  United  States'  Government  in  a  friendly 
spirit  If  such  shall  be  the  case,  you  will  endeavour  (in  concert  with 
M.  Mercier)  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject,  binding  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  If  these  proposals  should,  however, 
be  rejected,  her  Majesty*s  Government  will  consider  what  other  steps 
should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  protect  from  wrong  and  injury  the  trade 
and  the  property  and  persons  of  British  subjects. 

On  the  12th  June,  Lord  John  Russell  communicated  to  M.  Grey  that 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris  had  made  two  propositions  to 
M.  Thouvenel : — Ist  That  France  shoiild  agree  to  add  to  tne  1st  Article 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  the  plan  of  protecting  private  property  on  the 
sea  firom  capture  in  time  of  war ;  and  dnd.  Tnat  privateering  being 
abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  1st  Article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
amended  as  proposea,  the  privateers  sent  out  by  the  so-styled  Southern 
Confederacy  should  be  considered  as  pirates.  As  M.  Thouvenel  wished  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government  upon  these  propositions, 
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Lord  John  Rossell  Btated  that  they  decidedly  (>bject  to  the  first ;  and^that 
as  to  the  second,  her  Majesty's  Govemment  were  not  disposed  to  depart 
from  the  neatral  character  which  her  Majesty^  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  has  assumed* 

On  the  13th  Jnly,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  draft 
of  a  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  as  follows  :— 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Grreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  being  equally  animated  by  a  desire  to  define  with  more 
precision  the  rights  of  bdligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  hare  fov 
that  purpose  conferred  full  powers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
Oharies  F,  Adams,  accredited  as  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plepipotentiary  to  her  said  Majesty,  and  h^r  'Majesty  the  Queen  of  Grreai 
Britam  and  Ireland  upon 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
have  concluded  the  following  articles :— > 

A|tT.  I. — 1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  fla^ 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  3.  Neatru 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  captoie 
under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  mqst  be  effective, 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

Abt.  IL — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
■Senate,  and  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
the  ratifications  shall  oe  exchanged  at  Washington  within  the  space  of  six 
months  from  the  signature,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  fiuth  whereof,  the  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  convention  in  duplicate,  and 
have  thereto  affixed  their  seals.    Done  at  London,  the         day  of  j 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-Qneu 

To  which  Lord  John  Russell  replied  as  follows; — 

**  The  course  hitherto  followed  has  been  a  simple  notification  oi  adherence 
to  the  Declfiration  of  Paris  by  those  States  which  were  not  originally  parties 
to  it  Secondly.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  was  one  embracing  various 
Powers,  with  a  view  to  general  concurrence  upon  questions  of  maritime 
law,  and  not  an  insulatea  ^neagement  between  two  Powers  only.  H&p 
Majesty's  Govemment  are  wilnng  to  waive  entirely  any  objection  on  the 
first  of  these  heads,  and  to  accept  the  form  which  the  uovemment  of  the 
United  States  prefers.  With  regard  to  the  second,  her  Majesty's  GovertH 
ment  are  of  opmion  that  they  should  be  assured  that  the  United  States  are 
ready  to  enter  into  a  similar  engagement  with  France,  and  with  other 
maritime  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the  Peclaration  of  Paris,  and  do  not 
propose  to  make,  singly  and  sqiarately,  a- convention  with  ^reat  Britain 
only. 

"  But  as  much  time  might  be  required  for  separate  communications 
between  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  maritime  Powers 
who  were  narties  to,  or  have  acceded  to,  the  Peclaration  of  Paris,  her 
Majesty's  Govemment  would  deem  themselves  authorized  to  advise  the 
Queen  to  conclude  a  convention  on  this  subject  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  informed  that  a  similar 
convention  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  is  ready  for  signature,  between  th§ 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French^  so  that  the 
two  conv^itions  might  be  signed  simultaneously  and  on  the  same  day." 

On  the  19th  August,  1861,  £)arl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  declaration  which  h^  proposed  to  make  upon  signing  the  con- 
vention of  which  Mr.  Adams  g^ve  him  the  draft.  The  draft  of  declaration 
was  as  follows: — '^In  affixing  her  signature  to  this  convention  of  this  day 
between  h^  Maiesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  oi  America,  the  Earl  Russell  declares,  by  order  of  her 
Majesty,  that  her  Majesty  does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engage- 
ment which  shaU  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal 
differences  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States.'' 

In  answer,  however,  to  this  note,  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  23rd  August,  sent 
a  despatch  declining  to  accept  the  convention  with  that  declaration,  first, 
because  such  a  declaration  by  one  party  would  justify  the  idea  that  some 
advantage  is  or  may  be  suspected  to  be  intended  to  be  taken  by  the  other ; 
and,  seccNtkUv^  because  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  such  a  declaration 
was  part  of  the  treaty  or  not 

Oil  the  23rd  August,  Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  that  the  Congress 
of  th^  so*called  Confederate  States  have  passed  a  resolution  adopting  the 
three  last  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  on  Maritime  Law,  and 
rejecting  the  first 

The  following  is  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  Count  Sartiges,  dated 
July  S8,  1856,  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Powers  to  accrae  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris ; — 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  July  28,  1856* 
The  undersigneds  Secretiuy  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  laid  before 
the  President '^  The  Declaration  concerning  Maritime  Law,"*  adopted  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  at  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  which  the 
Count  de  Sartiges,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
France,  has  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  hv  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  adhesion 
to  the  principles  therein  contained. 

Nearly  two  years  since,  the  President  submitted,  not  only  to  the  Powers 
represented  in  the  late  Congress  at  Paris,  but  to  all  other  maritime  nations, 
the  second  and  third  propositions  contained  in  that  declaration,  and  asked 

*  Annex  to  Protocol  No.  38.<^i>«c^rafi0ii.-^£xtmct.} 
"  That  the  ptenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond  to  the 
intentions  bj  wnii^h  their  Governments  are  animated,  than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  inter- 
national relatioqs  fixed  principle  in  this  respect  The  abore-mentioned  plenipotentiaries  being 
dolv  authorised,  resolved  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  object; 
and,  having  coipe  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  following  solemn  declaratioD: — 1.  Priva- 
teering is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  fla^.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  efibctive; 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy." 

Protocol  No.  U.-^SUting  ofJpnl  16, 1S56.— (Bxtfact) 
**  On  the  proposition  of  Count  Walewski,  and  recognising  that  it  ia  for  the  general  interest 
to  maintain  the  indivisibility  of  the  four  principles  mentioned  in  the  declaration  signed  this 
dAy,  the  plenipotentiaries  agree  that  the  Powers  which  shall  have  signed  it,  or  which  shall 
have  acceded  to  it,  cannot  hereafter  enter  Into  any  airangement  in  regard  to  the  implication  of 
the  right  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  rest  on  the  four  princi- 
ples which  are  the  object  of  the  said  declaration.  Upon  an  observation  made  by  the  pknipo- 
tentiaries  of  Bus^ia,  the  Ck>ngrew  admits  that,  as  the  present  resolution  cannot  have  any 
retroactive  efikct.  It  cannot  invalidate  antecedent  conventions." 
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'their  assent  to  them  as  permanent  jtrinciples  of  intematioBal  law.  The 
propositions  thus  submitted  hy  the  President  were :— **  1.  That  free  ships 
make  free  goods — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  goods  belonging  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  Power  or  State  at  war  are  free  from  capture  and 
confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
articles  contraband  of  war.  2.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an 
enemy's  vessel  is  not  subject  to  confiscation  unless  the  same  be  contraband 
of  war."  It  will  be  perceived  that  these  propositions  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  second  and  third  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  at 
Paris. 

Four  of  the  Governments  with  which  negotiations  were  opened  on  the 
subject  by  the  United  States  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  fore- 
going propositions.  Others  were  inclined  to  defer  acting  on  them  until  the 
return  of  peace  should  fru*nish  a  more  auspicious  time  for  considering  such 
international  questions.  The  proceeding  of  the  congress  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Pans  will,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  defeat  the  pending  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States,  if  the  two  following  propositions,  contained 
in  protocol  No.  24,  are  acceded  to  :^-lst,  that  the  four  principles  shall  be 
inoivisible ;  and  2nd,  that  the  Powers  which  have  signed  or  may  accede  to 
the  declaration  shall  not  enter  into  any  arrangement  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  right  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  which  does  not  at  the 
same  time  rest  on  the  four  principles  which  are  the  object  of  said  declara- 
tion. As  the  indivisibility  of  the  four  principles,  and  the  limitation  upon 
the  sovereign  attribute  of  negotiating  with  otiier  Powers,  are  not  a  part  of 
the  declaration,  any  nation  is  at  liberty  to  reject  either,  or  both^  and  to  act 
upon  the  declaration  without  restriction,  acceding  to  it  in  whole  or  in  part 
In  deliberating  on  this  important  subject,  it  behoves  all  Powers  to  consider, 
and,  if  they  think  proper,  to  act  upon,  this  distinction.  All  the  Powers 
which  may  accede  to  that  declaration,  and  the  subsequent  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  24th  protocol,  will  assume  an  obligation  which  takes  from 
them  the  liberty  of  assenting  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  them  by  the 
United  States,  unless  they  at  the  same  time  surrender  a  principle  of  mari- 
time law  which  has  never  been  contested--tIie  right  to  employ  privateers  in 
time  of  war. 

The  second  and  third  principles  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  being  those 
submitted  to  other  maritime  Powers  for  adoption  by  this  Government,  it  is 
most  anxious  to  see  incorporated,  by  general  consent,  into  the  code  of 
maritime  law,  and  thus  placed  beyond  future  controversy  or  question. 
Such  a  result,  securing  so  many  advantages  to  the  commerce  of  neutral 
nations,  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  but  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  at  Paris,  which  require  them  to  be  purchased  by  a  too  costly 
sacrific^the  surrender  of  a  rigSt  which  may  welf  be  consider^  as  essential 
to  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  fourth  principle  contained  in  the  declaration,  namely,  "  Blockades, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  efiective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy^"  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  one  falling  within  that  class  with  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  congress  to  interfere ;  for  this  rule  has  not,  for  a  long  time, 
been  regarded  as  uncertain,  or  the  cause  of  any  **  deplorable  disputes."  If 
there  have  been  any  disputes  in  regard  to  blockades,  the  uncertainty  was 
about  the  facts,  but  not  the  law.  Those  nations  which  have  resorted  to 
what  are  properly  denominated  **  paper  blockades"  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
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nndertaken  afbrwards  to  jastify  their  condact  upon  prlnciploy  but  have 
generally  admitted  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  and  indemnified  the  injured 
parties.  What  is  to  be  judged  '^  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  coast  of  the  enemy ^^  has  often  been  a  severely  contested  question; 
and  certainly  the  declaration,  which  merely  reiterates  a  general  undisputed 
maxim  of  maritime  law,  does  nothing  towards  relieving  the  subject  of 
blockade  from  that  embarrassment  What  force  is  requisite  to  constitute 
an  effective  blockade  remains  as  unsettled  and  as  questionable  as  it  was 
before  the  Congress  at  Paris  adopted  the  declaration. 

In  regard  to  the  right  to  employ  privateers,  which  is  declared  to  be 
abolishea  by  the  first  principle  put  forth  in  the  declaration,  there  was,  if 
possible,  less  uncertainty.  The  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  as  clear  as 
the  right  to  use  public  armed  ships,  and  as  incontestable  as  any  other  right 
appertaining  to  belligerents.  The  policy  of  that  law  has  been  occasionally 
questioned,  not,  however,  by  the  nest  authorities;  but  the  law  itself  has 
been  universally  admitted,  and  most  nations  have  not  hesitated  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  it  is  as  well  sustained  by  practice  and  public  opinion  as 
any  other  to  be  found  in  the  mariUme  code. 

There  is  scarcely  any  rule  of  international  law  which  particular  nations 
in  their  treaties  have  not  occasionally  suspended  or  modified  in  regard  to 
its  application  to  themselves.  Two  treaties  only  can  be  found  in  which  the 
contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  abstain  from  the  employment  of  privateers 
in  case  of  war  between  them.  The  first  was  a  treaty  between  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Stated-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  1675.  Shortly 
after  it  was  concluded  the  parties  were  involved  in  war,  and  the  stipulation 
concerning  privateers  was  entirely  disregarded  by  both.  The  second  was 
the  treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  th^  King  of  Prussia. 
When  tms  treaty  was  renewed  in  1799,  the  clause  stipulating  not  to  resort 
to  privateering  was  omitted.  For  the  last  half  century  there  has  been  no 
arrangement,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  abolish  the  right,  until  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris. 

By  taking  the  subject  of  privateering  into  consideration,  that  congress 
has  gone  beyond  its  professed  object,  which  was,  as  it  declared,  to  remove 
the  uncertainty  on  points  of  maritime  law,  and  thereby  prevent  ^^  difiFerences 
of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  and  consequently  serious 
difficulties  and  even  conflicts."  So  far  as  the  principle  in  regard  to  priva- 
teering is  concerned,  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  are  in  the  nature  of 
an  act  of  legislation,  and  seek  to  change  a  well-settled  principle  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  interest  of  commerce  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the 
two  principles  which  the  United  States  had  submitted  to  all  maritime 
Powers ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Powers  represented  in  the 
Congress  at  Paris,  fully  approving  them,  should  have  endangered  their 
adoption  bj^  uniting  them  to  another  inadmissible  principle,  and  making 
the  failure  oi  all  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  any  one.  To 
three  of  the  four  principles  contained  in  the  declaration  there  would  not 
probably  be  a  serious  objection  from  any  quarter,  but  to  the  other  a  vigorous 
resistance  must  have  been  anticipated. 

The  policy  of  the  law  which  allows  a  resort  to  privateers  has  been  ques- 
tioned tor  reasons  which  do  not  command  the  assent  of  this  Government. 
Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  on  this  point,  the  undersigned  will 
confront  the  ordinary  and  chief  objection  to  that  policy,  by  an  authority 
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which  will  be  regarded  with  profound  respect^  particolarly  in  France.    In 
a  comm^itary  on  the  French  Ordonnance  of  1861,  Valin  says: — 

**  However  lawful  and  time-honoured  this  mode  of  warfare  may  be,  it  is, 
neyertheless>  disapproved  of  by  some  pretended  philosophers.  According 
to  their  notions,  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  State  and  the  Soyereign 
are  to  be  served ;  whilst  the  profits  which  individuals  may  derive  firom  me 
pursuit  are  illicit,  or  at  least  aisgracefuL  But  this  is  the  language  of  bad 
citizens,  who,  under  the  stately  mask  of  a  spurious  wisdom,  and  oi  a  crafty, 
sensitive  conscience,  sedk  to  mislead  the  juoCTient  by  a  concealment  of  the 
secret  motive  which  gives  birth  to  their  indifference  for  the  wel&re  and 
advantage  of  the  State.  Such  dre  as  worthy  of  blame  as  are  those  entitled 
to  praise  who  generously  expose  their  property  and  their  lives  to  the  dangers 
of  privateering.^ 

In  a  work  of  much  repute  published  in  Francfe  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  it  is  declared  that — *'  The 
issuing^oT  letters  of  marque,  the^fore,  is  a  constantly  customary  belligerent 
act  rrivateers  ote  bond  fide  war-vessels,  manned  by  volunteers,  to  whom, 
by  way  of  reward,  the  Sovereign  resigns  such  prizes  as  they  make,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  sometimes  assigns  to  the  land  forces  a  portion  of  the  war 
contributions  levied  on  the  Conquered  enemy.** — (FiBtoye  et  Duverdy,  Des 
Priees  Martiimes.) 

It  is  not  denied  that  annoyances  to  neutral  commerce,  and  even  abnsesj 
have  occasionally  resulted  from  the  practice  of  privateering;  such  was  the 
case  formerly  more  than  m  recent  times :  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
changing  a  law,  the  incidental  evils  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
its  benefits  and  advantages.  If  these  benefits  and  advantages  can  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way,  without  injury  to  other  rights,  these  occasional  abuses 
may  then  justify  the  change^  however  ancient  or  firmly  established  may  be 
the  law. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  Congress  of  Paris  to  declare  privateering 
abolished  are  not  stated,  but  tliey  are  presumed  to  be  only  such  as  are 
usually  urged  against  the  exercise  of  that  belligerent  right 

The  prevalence  of  Christianitv  and  the  progress  of  dvilizatioQ  have 
greatly  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  ancient  mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities. 
War  is  now  an  affair  of  Governments.  **  It  is  the  public  authority  which 
makes  and  carries  on  war;  individuals  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  it, 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  their  Government^  It  is  a  generally  received 
rule  of  modern  wariare,  so  far,  at  least,  as  operations  upon  land  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  persons  and  effects  of  non-combatants  are  to  be  respected. 
The  wanton  pillage  or  uncompensated  appropriation  of  individual  property 
by  an  army,  even  in  possession  of  an  enemy^  country,  is  against  the  usage 
of  modem  times.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  at  tnis  day  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  world,  unless  warranted  by 
special  circumstances.  Every  consideration  which  upholds  tins  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  on  land  favours  the  application  of  the 
same  rule  to  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  belligerents  found 
upon  the  ocean. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  strong  desire  to  ameliorate  the  severe  usages 
of  war  by  exempting  private  property  upon  the  ocean  from  hostile  seizure, 
to  the  extent  it  is  usually  exempted  on  land,  was  the  chief  inducement 
which  led  to  "  the  declaration  "  by  the  Congress  at  Paris,  thaf  privateering 
is  and  remains  abolished." 
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The  tuidersigned  is  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  that  to  this  principle 
of  exempting  private  property  upon  the  ocean,  as  well  as  upon  the  land, 
applied  without  restriction,  he  yields  a  most  ready  and  willing  assent  The 
undersigned  cannot  better  express  the  President's  views  upon  the  subject 
than  bv  quoting  the  language  of  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  of 
December  4,  1854  : — 

*^  The  proposition  to  enter  into  engagements  to  forego  a  resort  to  priva- 
teers, in  case  this  country  should  be  forced  into  a  war  with  a  great  naval 
Power,  is  not  entitled  to  more  favourable  consideration  than  would  be  a 
proposition  to  agree  not  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  operations 
on  land.  When  the  honour  or  rights  of  our  country  require  it  to  assume 
a  hostile  attitude,  it  confidently  relies  upon  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  not 
ordinarily  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  to  augment  the  army  and 
navy,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  adequate  to  the  emergency  which  calls  them 
into  action.  The  proposal  to  surrender  the  right  to  employ  privateers  is 
professedly  founded  upon  the  princiole  that  private  property  of  unoffending 
•non-combatants,  tiiough  enemies,  should  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of 
war ;  but  the  proposed  surrender  goes  but  littie  way  in  carrying  out  that 
principle,  which  equally  requires  that  such  private  property  should  not  be 
seized  or  molested  by  national  ships-of-war.  Should  the  leading  Powers  of 
£urope  concur  in  proposing,  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  to  exempt 
private  property,  upon  the  ocean,  from  seizure  by  public  armed  cruizers  as 
well  as  by  privateers,  the  United  States  wiU  readily  meet  them  upon  that 
broad  ground.'* 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  private  property  should  be 
exempted  from  seizure  in  the  operations  of  war  are  considered  in  this 
enlightened  age  so  controlling  as  to  have  secured  its  partial  adoption  by  all 
civilized  nations ;  but  it  woula  be  difficult  to  find  any  substantial  reasons  for 
the  distinction  now  recognized  in  its  application  to  such  property  on  land, 
and  not  to  that  which  is  found  upon  the  ocean. 

K  it  be  the  object  of  the  declaration  adopted  at  Paris  to  abolish  this 
distinction,  and  to  give  the  same  security  from  the  ravages  of  war  to  the 
property  of  belligerent  subjects  on  the  ocean  as  is  now  accorded  to  such 
propertp-  on  tiie  land,  the  Congress  at  Paris  has  fallen  short  of  the  proposed 
result,  by  not  placing  individiud  effects  of  belligerents  beyond  the  reach  of 
public  armed  ships  as  well  as  privateers.  .  If  such  property  is  to  remain 
exposed  to  seizure  by  ships  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  adverse  party,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  why  it  should  not,  in  like  manner,  be 
exposed  to  seizure  bv  privateers,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  another  branch  of 
the  public  force  of  tne  nation  commissioning  them. 

If  the  principle  of  capturing  private  property  on  the  ocean  and  con- 
demning it  as  prize  of  war  be  given  up,  that  property  would,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  as  secure  from  molestation  by  public  armed  vessels  as  by . 
privateers ;  but  if  that  principle  be  adhered  to,  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  to  any 
particular  description  of  the  public  force  of  the  belligerents.  There  is  no 
sound  principle  by  which  such  a  distinction  can  be  sustained ;  no  capacity 
'which  could  trace  a  definite  line  of  separation  proposed  to  be  made ;  and 
no  proper  tribunal  to  which  a  disputed  question  bn  that  subject  could  be 
referred  for  adjustment  The  pretence  that  the  distinction  may  be  sup- 
ported upon  the  ground  that  ships  not  belonging  permanently  to  a  regular 
navy  are  more  likely  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutrals  than  those  which 
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do  belong  to  such  a  navy,  is  not  well  sustained  by  modem  experience.  If 
it  be  urged  that  a  participation  in  the  prizes  is  calculated  to  stimulate 
cupidity,  that,  as  a  peculiar  objection,  is  removed  by  the  &ct  that  the  same 
passion  is  addressed  by  the  distribution  of  prize-money  among  the  officers 
and  crews  of  ships  of  a  regular  navy.  Every  nation  whi<5i  authorizes 
privateers  is  as  responsible  for  their  conduct  as  it  is  for  that  of  its  navy, 
and  will,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  take  proper  precaution  and  security 
against  abuses. 

But  if  such  a  distinction  were  to  be  attempted,  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  define  the  particular  class  of  the  public  maritime 
force  which  should  be  regarded  as  privateers.  **  Deplorable  disputes," 
more  in  number  and  more  difficult  of  adjustment,  would  arise  from  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  privateers  and  public  armed  ships.  If 
such  a  discrimination  were  attempted,  every  nation  would  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  declare  what  vessels  should  constitute  its  navy,  and  what  should  be 
requisite  to  give  them  the  character  of  public  armed  ships.  These  are 
matters  which  could  not  be  safely  or  prudently  left  to  the  determination  or 
supervision  of  any  foreign  Power,  yet  the  decision  of  such  controversies 
would  naturally  ^1  into  the  hands  of  predominant  naval  Powers,  which 
would  have  the  ability  to  enforce  their  judgments.  It  cannot  be  offensive 
to  urge  weaker  Powers  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  such  an  arbitram^it, 
and  to  maintain  with  firmness  every  existing  barrier  against  encroachments 
from  such  a  quarter. 

No  nation  which  has  a  due  sense  of  self-respect  will  allow  any  other, 
belligerent  or  neutral,  to  determine  the  character  of  the  force  which  it  may 
deem  proper  to  use  in  prosecuting  hostilities ;  nor  will  it  act  wisely  if  it 
voluntarily  surrenders  the  right  to  resort  to  any  means,  sanctioped  by 
international  law,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  defence  or  aggression. 

The  United  States  consider  powerful  navies  and  large  standing  armies, 
as  permanent  establishments,  to  be  detrimental  to  national  prosperity  and 
dangerous  to  civil  lil)erty.  The  exi^ense  of  keying  them  up  is  burdensome 
to  the  people ;  they  are,  in  the  opinioTi  of  this  Government,  in  some  degree 
a  menace  to  peace  among  nations.  A  largeforce,  ever  ready  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  war,  is  a  temptation  to  rush  into  it.  The  policy  of  die 
United  States  has  ever  been,  and  never  more  than  now,  adverse  to  such 
establishments ;  and  they  can  never  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  any  change 
in  international  law  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  maintain  a 
powerful  navy  or  large  regular  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  forced  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights  by  arms,  they  are  content,  in  the  present  aspect  of  inter- 
national relations,  to  rely,  in  military  operations  on  land,  mainly  upon 
volunteer  troops,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  in  no  inconsiaer- 
able  degree  upon  their  mercantile  marine.  If  this  country  were  deprived 
of  these  resources,  it  would  be  obliged  to  change  its  policy,  and  assume  a 
military  attitude  before  the  world.  In  resisting  an  attempt  to  change  the 
existing  maritime  law  that  may  produce  such  a  result,  it  looks  beyond  its 
own  interest,  and  embraces  in  its  view  the  interest  of  all  such  nations  as 
are  not  likely  to  be  dominant  naval  Powers.  Their  situation  in  this  respect 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  to  them  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, and  the  maintenance  of  international  relations  of  peace,  appeal  as 
strongly  as  to  this  country,  to  withstand  the  proposed  change  in  the  settled 
law  of  nations.     To  such  nations,  the  surrender  of  the  nght  to  resort  to 
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privateers  would  be  attended  with  consequences  most  adverse  to  their  com- 
mercial prosperity,  without  any  compensating  advantages.  Most  certainly 
no  better  reasons  can  be  given  for  such  a  surrender  than  for  foregoing  the 
right  to  receive  the  services  of  volunteer ;  and  the  proposition  to  abandon 
the  former  is  entitled,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  no  more  favour 
than  a  similar  proposition  in  relation  to  the  latter.  This  opinion  of  the 
Importance  of  privateers  to  the  community  of  nations,  excepting  only  those 
of  sreat  naval  strength,  is  not  only  vindicated  by  history,  but  sustained  by 
hign  authority*  The  following  passage  in  the'  treatise  on  maritime  prizes 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  deserves  particular  attention : — *^  Privateers 
are  especially  useful  to  those  Powers  whose  navy  is  inferior  to  that  of  their 
enemies.  Belligerents,  with  powerful  and  extensive  naval  armaments,  may 
cruise  upon  the  seas  with  tiieir  national  navies ;  but  should  those  States 
whose  naval  forces  are  of  less  power  and  extent  be  left  to  their  own 
resources,  they  could  not  hold  out  in  a  maritime  war ;  whilst  by  the  equip- 
ment of  privateers  they  may  succeed  m  inflicting  upon  the  enemy  an  injury 
equivalent  to  that  wnich  they  themselves  sustain.  Hence  Governments 
have  frequently  been  known,  by  every  possible  appliance,  to  favour  priva- 
teering armaments.  It  has  even  occurred  that  sovereigns,  not  merely  satis- 
fied with  issuing  letters  of  marque,  have  also  taken,  as  it  were,  an  interest 
in  the  armament  Thus  did  Louis  XIY.  frequently  lend  out  his  ships,  and 
sometimes  reserve  for  himself  a  share  in  the  prizes." 

It  certainly  ought  not  to  excite  the  least  surprise  that  strong  naval 
Powers  should  be  willing  to  forego  the  practice,  comparatively  useless  to 
them,  of  employing  privateers,  upon  condition  that  weaker  Powers  agree  to 
part  with  their  most  effective  means  of  defending  their  maritime  rights.  It 
18,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government,  to  be  seriously  apprehended  that  if 
the  use  of  privateers  be  abandoned,  the  dominion  over  the  seas  will  be 
jiurrendered  to  those  Powers  which  adopt  the  policy  and  have  the  means 
of  keeping  up  large  navies.  The  one  which  has  a  decided  naval  superiority 
would  be  potentially  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  abolition  of 
privateering  that  domination  would  be  more  firmly  secured.  Such  a  Power 
engaged  in  war  with  a  nation  inferior  in  naval  strength  would  have  nothing 
to  do  for  the  security  and  protection  of  its  commerce  but  to  look  after  the 
ships  of  the  regular  navy  of  its  enemy.  These  might  be  held  in  check  by 
one-half,  or  less,  of  its  naval  force,  and  the  other  might  sweep  the  commerce 
of  its  enemy  from  the  ocean.  Nor  would  the  injurious  effects  of  a  vast 
naval  superiority  to  weaker  States  be  much  diminished  if  that  superiority 
was  shared  among  three  or  four  great  Powers.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
interest  of  such  weaker  States  to  discountenance  and  resist  a  measure  which 
fosters  the  growth  of  regular  naval  establishments. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure — the  abolition  of  priva- 
teering— a  reference  to  the  existing  condition  of  nations  is  almost  unavoid- 
able. An  instance  will  at  once  present  itself  in  regard  to  two  nations 
where  the  commerce  of  each  is  about  equal,  and  about  equally  wide-spread 
over  the  world.  As  commercial  Powers  they  approach  to  an  equality,  but 
fls  naval  Powers  there  is  great  disparity  between  them.  The  regular  navy 
of  one  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  other.  In  case  of  a  war  between  them, 
only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  navy  of  the  one  would  be  required  to 
prevent  that  of  the  other  from  being  used  for  defence  or  aggression,  while 
the  remainder  would  be  devoted  to  the  unembarrassed  employment  of 
destroying  the  commerce  of  the  weaker  in  naval  strengtL     The  fatal 
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consequences  of  this  great  inequality  of  naval  force  between  two  sack 
belligerents  would  be  in  part  remedied  hj  the  use  of  privateers ;  in  that 
case,  while  either  might  assail  the  commerce  of  the  other  in  every  sea,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  distribute  and  employ  their  respective  navies  in  the 
work  of  protection.  This  statement  only  illustrates  what  would  be  the 
case,  with  some  modification,  in  every  war  where  there  may  be  considerable 
disparity  in  the  naval  strength  of  the  belligerents. 

History  throws  much  light  upon  this  question.  France,  at  an  early 
period,  was  without  a  navy,  and  in  her  wars  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
both  then  naval  Powers,  she  resorted  with  signal  good  effect  to  privateering, 
not  only  for  protection,  but  successful  aggression.  She  obtained  many 
privateers  from  Holland,  and,  by  this  force,  gained  decided  advantages  on 
the  ocean  over  her  enemy.  Whilst  in  that  condition,  France  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  originate  or  concur  in  a  proposition  to  abolish  priva- 
teering. The  condition  of  many  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  w^orld  is  now, 
in  relation  to  naval  Powers,  not  much  unlike  that  of  France  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  a  later  peried,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY., 
several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  him,  composed  wholly  of  privateers, 
w^hich  were  most  effectively  employed  in  prosecuting  hostilities  with  naval 
Powers. 

Those  who  may  have  at  any  time  a  control  on  the  ocean  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  regulate  its  use  in  a  manner  to  subserve  their  own  interests  and 
ambitious  projects.  The  ocean  is  the  common  property  of  all  nations,  and 
instead  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which  will  be  likelv  to  secure  to  a  few — 
possibly  to  one — an  ascendancy  over  it,  each  should  pertinaciously  retain 
all  the  means  it  possesses  to  defend  the  common  heritage.  A  predominant 
Power  upon  the  ocean  is  more  menacing  to  the  well-being  of  others  than 
such  a  Power  on  land,  and  all  are  alike  interested  in  resisting  a  measure 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  permanent  establishment  of  such  domination, 
whether  to  be  wielded  by  one  Power  or  shared  among  a  few  others. 

The  injuries  likely  to  result  from  surrendering  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
to  one  or  a  few  nations  which  have  powerful  navies  arise  mainly  from  the 
practice  of  subjecting  private  property  on  the  ocean  to  seizure  by  belli- 
gerents. Justice  and  humanity  demand  that  this  practice  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  rule  in  relation  to  such  property  on  land  should  be 
extended  to  it  when  found  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  President,  therefore,  proposes  to  add  to  the  first  proposition  in  the 
Declaration  of  the  Congress  at  Paris  the  following  words : — "  And  that  the 
private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high 
seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other 
belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband."  Thus  amended5  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  adopt  it,  together  with  the  other  three  principles 
contained  in  that  declaration. 

I  am  directed  to  communicate  the  approval  of  the  President  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions,  independently  of  the  first,  should 
the  amendment  be  unacceptable.  The  amendment  is  commended  by  so 
many  powerful  considerations,  and  the  principle  which  calls  for  it  has  so 
long  had  the  emphatic  sanction  of  all  enlightened  nations  in  military  opera- 
tions on  land,  that  the  President  is  reluctant  to  believe  it  will  meet  with  any 
serious  opposition.  Without  the  proposed  modification  of  the  first  principle, 
he  cannot  convince  himself  that  it  would  be  wise  or  safe  to  change  the 
existing  law  in  regard  to  the  right  of  privateering. 
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If  the  amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  have  some  understanding  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their 
privateers  when  they  shall  have  occasion  to  visit  the  ports  of  those  Powers 
which  are,  or  may  become,  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  at 
Paris.  The  United  States  will,  upon  the  ground  of  right  and  comity, 
claim  for  them  the  same  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which 
was  extended  to  them,  under  the  law  of  nations,  before  the  attempted 
modification  of  it  by  that  congress. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  herein  discussed,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
remark,  that  a  due  regard  to  the  fair  claims  of  neutrals  would  seem  to 
require  some  modification,  if  not  an  abandonment,  of  the  doctrine  in  rela- 
tion  to  contraband  trade.  Nations  which  preserve  the  relations  of  peace 
should  not  be  injuriously  affected  in  their  commercial  intercourse  by  those 
which  choose  to  involve  themselves  in  war,  provided  the  citizens  of  such 
peacefiil  nations  do  not  compromise  their  character  as  neutrals  by  a  direct 
interference  with  the  military  operations  of  the  belligerents.  The  laws  of 
siege  and  blockade,  it  is  believed,  afford  all  the  remedies  against  neutrals 
that  the  parties  to  the  war  can  justly  claim.  Those  laws  interdict  all  trade 
with  the  besieged  or  blockaded  places.  A  further  interference  with  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  neutrals  in  nowise  to  blame  for  an  existing  state  of 
hostilities  is  contrary  to  the  obvious  dictates  of  justice.  If  this  view  of  the 
subject  could  be  adopted,  and  practically  observed  by  all  civilized  nations, 
the  right  of  search,  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  annoyance,  and 
of  so  many  injuries  to  neutral  commerce,  would  be  restricted  to  such  cases 
only  as  justified  a  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  trade  with  places  actually  in  a 
state  of  siege  or  blockade. 

Humanity  and  justice  demand  that  the  calamities  incident  to  war  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  belligerents  themselves,  and  to  those  who  volun- 
tarily take  part  with  them ;  but  neutrals,  abstaining  in  good  faith  from 
such  complicity,  ought  to  be  left  to  pursue  their  ordinary  trade  with  either 
belligerent,  without  restrictions  in  respect  to  the  articles  entering  into  it. 
Rifei  Though  the  United  States  do  not  propose  to  embarrass  the  other  pending 
negotiations,  relative  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  by  pressing  this  change  in 
the  law  of  contraband,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  it  their  sanction  when- 
ever there  is  a  prospect  of  its  favourable  reception  by  other  maritime 
Powers. 

The  undersigned,  &c., 

(Sign^)        W.  L.  Marcy. 

The  following  is  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Dallas  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
dated  London,  24th  February,  1857,  on  the  same  subject: — 

With  reference  to  the  interview  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  20th  instant, 
the  undersigned.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  has  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  accompanying 
draft  of  a  convention,  declaratory  of  certain  principles  of  maritime  law,  to 
the  adoption  of  which  he  has  been  specially  instructed  to  invite  her  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  while  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1856,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of  maritime  law 
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in  time  of  war,  agreed  to  a  declaration  containing  the  following  four 
*'  maxims : " — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  unaer  enemy's  flaff. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  saj, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy. 

The  plenipotentiaries  also  engaged  that  their  respective  Oovermnents 
should  brin^  this  declaration  to  me  knowledge  of  the  States  which  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  invite  them  to  accede  *to  it ;  and 
added,  that  it  was  not  and  should  not  be  binding,  except  between  those 
Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede,  to  it. 

To  the  United  States  the  above-mentioned  declaration  has  been  formally 
made  known  by  several  of  the  Governments  whose  plenipotentiaries  sub- 
scribed it  (though  not  by  her  Majesty's  Gbvemment),  and  their  adhesion 
invited. 

These  four  principles  of  international  relation  have  long  engaged  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Government.  About  two  years  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  negotiations  had  been  originated,  and 
were  in  train,  with  the  maritime  nations,  for  the  adoption  of  the  second 
and  third  propositions,  substantially  as  enunciated  in  the  declaration.  The 
fourth  of  those  principles,  respecting  blockades,  had,  it  is  believed,  long 
since  become  a  fixed  rule  of  the  law  of  war.  And,  in  relation  to  the  first 
of  those  principles,  contemplating,  in  deference  to  the  higher  civilization 
and  purer  philanthropy  of  the  age,  a  general  relinquishment  of  a  right 
undoubtedlv  possessed  by  every  nation — that  of  employing  private  armed 
vessels  against  an  enemy — the  President  of  the  United  States  had  publicly, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December, 
1854,  expressed  the  policy  and  sentiment  of  the  American  Government 
and  people. 

To  all  of  the  propositions  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  Paris,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been,  therefore,  for 
some  time,  and  still  is,  prepared  cordially  to  accede,  excepting  only  with 
such  an  addition  to  the  &rst  as  has  always  seemed  to  the  President  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  its  true  and  humane  purpose — that  of  dimi- 
nishing the  calamities  of  war. 

The  undersigned  forbears,  in  this  communication,  to  press  upon  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  the  reasons  which  brought  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  conviction  that  the  enlargement  of  the  first  proposition  in  tlie 
declaration  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  as  made  in  the  accompanying 
draft  of  a  convention,  is  necessary  before  tiiat  pronosition  can  iustly  claim 
its  assent  Those  reasons  have  been  distinctly  and  folly  stated  in  various 
executive  and  international  papers,  which  have  doubtless  heretofore  reached 
his  lordship's  notice.  They  arise,  indeed,  naturally,  in.  any  deliberative 
mind,  by  which  the  relinquishment  of  the  right  to  employ  privateers  is 
considered  in  its  bearing  upon  the  constitutional  structure,  the  economical 
policy,  the  commercial  activity,  and  the  defensive  means  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  incongruity  may  be  detected  in  com- 
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paring  the  second  and  third  propositions  with  the  first  of  the  fhrnished 
draft ;  bat  it  has  been  thought  most  prudent  to  abstain  from  any  effort  to 
improve  the  form  of  the  convention  by  changing  the  phraseology  employed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  or  by  the  American  executive.  The 
respective  propositions,  thus  worded,  have  been  addressed  to  and  reflected 
upon  by  maritime  nations  generally,  and  much  delay  and  inconvenience 
wonld  necessarily  be  consequent  upon  moulding  them  anew.  If  her 
Majesty's  Government  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  principles  themselves, 
it  is  not  presumed  that  an  objection  will  be  suggested  by  the  mere  form  in 
which  they  are  embodied. 

The  undersigned  is  directed  to  invite  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
conclude  the  proposed  convention ;  and  he  has  the  honour  to  apprise  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  transmitted 
him  a  foil  power  to  negotiate  and  sign  it  whenever  agreed  upon. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  (Signed)        G.  M.  Dallas. 

A  Tkbatt,  &c. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  animated 

by  a  common  desire  to  render  more  intimate  the  relations  of  friendship  and 
good  understanding  now  so  happily  subsisting  between  them,  and  more 
especially  to  establish  these  relations  in  accordance  with  the  present  state 
and  progress  of  civilization,  have  mutualfy  resolved  to  declare,  by  means 
of  a  formal  convention,  the  principles  of  maritime  law  which  the  high 
contracting  parties  acknowledge  as  the  basis  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
rights  at  sea,  and  which  they  agree  to  recognize  as  permanent  and  immu- 
table, and  to  observe  between  themselves  and  witn  other  Powers  which 
shall  recognize  and  observe  the  same  towards  the  parties  to  this  convention. 

For  this  purpose,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full 
powers  on  and  has  conferred  like  powers  on 

and  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged* 
their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  signed 
the  following  articles : — 

Abt.  L — The  high  contracting  parties  do  hereby  agree  to  observe  the 
following  principles  as  immutable  rules  of  maritime  law : — ^First.  That 
privateering  is,  and  shall  remain,  abolished,  and  the  private  property  of 
sabjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent,  on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  exempted 
from  seizure  by  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it 
be  contraband.  Second.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemv's  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war.  Third.  Neutral  good.s,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 
Fourth.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemv. 

Abt*  il. — ^The  high  contracting  parties  do  hereby  declare  that,  hence- 
forward, in  judging  of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  neutral  nations, 
they  wiU  observe  me  principks  contained  in  the  foregoing  articles,  and  be 
guided  by  them,  and  that  all  nations  which  shall  stipulate  by  treaty  to 
accede  to  the  aforesaid  principles,  and  observe  the  same,  shall  enjoy  the 
rights  secured  thereby  as  fully  as  the  two  Powers  signing  this  convention. 
This  convention  shall  be  ratined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  tiiereof  and  by 
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and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchai^ed  at 
within  fifteen  months^  to  be  counted  &om  the  date  oi  the  signature  hereof, 
or  sooner^  if  possible. 

On  the  25th  April,  1857,  Mr.  Dallas  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Clar^odon 
as  follows : — 

The  undersigned.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States,  referring  to  his  letter  of  the  24th  February,  1857^ 
relating  to  a  modification  of  the  rules  of  maritime  law  which  were  proposed 
by  the  Conference  at  Paris,  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  has 
recently  been  specially  instructed  by  his  Government  to  suspend  negotiationa 
upon  that  subject  until  he  shall  have  received  further  instructions. 


SLAVE   TRADK 

Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  tJie  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade*  Stoned  at  Washington^  AprU  7, 
1862.     Ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  May  20,  1862. 

Heb  Majestt  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  being  desirous  to  render  more 
effectual  the  means  hitherto  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  conclude 
a  treaty  for  inat  purpose,  and  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say: — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kin^om  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyons,  Minister  x^Jenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State. 

A£T.  I. — The  two  high  contracting  parties  mutually  consent  that  those 
ships  of  their  respective  navies  which  shall  be  provided  with  special 
instructions  for  that  purpose,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  visit  such 
merchant  vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may,  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
be  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or  of  having 
been  fitted  out  for  uat  purpose,  or  of  having,  during  the  voyage  on 
which  they  are  met  by  the  said  cruisers,  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty;  and  that  such  cruisers  may 
detain,  and  send  or  carry  away,  such  vessel,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  trial  in  the  manner  hereinafter  agreed  upon.  In  order  to  fix  the 
reciprocal  right  of  search  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  of  this  treaty,  and  at  thp  same  time  avoid  doubts, 
disputes,  and  complaints,  the  said  right  of  search  shall  be  understood  in  the 
manner  and  according  to  the  rules  following: — First.  It  shall  never  be 
exercised  except  by  vessels  of  war,  authorized  expressly  for  that  object, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.  Secondly.  The  right  of  search 
shall  in  no  case  be  exercised  with  res])ect  to  a  vessel  of  the  navy  of  either 
of  the  two  Powers,  but  shall  be  exercised  only  as  regards  merchant  vessels ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  exercised  by  a  vessel  of  war  of  either  contracting  party 
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within  the  limits  of  a  settlement  or  port,  nor  within  the  territorial  waters,  of 
the  other  party.  Thirdly.  Whenever  a  merchant  vessel  is  searched  by  a 
ship  of  war,  the  commander  of  the  said  ship  shall,  in  the  act  of  so  doing, 
exhibit  to  the  commander  of  the  merchant  vessel  the  special  instructions  by 
which  he  is  dnly  authorized  to  search;  and  shall  deliver  to  such  com- 
mander a  certificate,  signed  by  himself,  stating  his  rank  in  the  naval  service 
of  his  country,  and  the  name  of  the  vessel  he  commands,  and  also  declaring 
that  the  only  object  of  the  search  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessel  is 
employed  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or  is  fitted  up  for  the  said  trade. 
When  the  search  is  made  by  an  officer  of  the  cruizer  who  is  not  the  com- 
mander, such  officer  shall  exhibit  to  the  captain  of  the  merchant  vessel  a 
copy  of  the  before-mentioned  special  instructions,  signed  by  the  commander 
of  tne  cruizer;  and  he  shall  in  like  manner  deliver  a  certificate  signed  by 
bimself,  stating  his  rank  in  the  navy,  the  name  of  the  commander  by  whose 
orders  he  proceeds  to  make  the  search,  that  of  the  cruizer  in  which  he 
sails,  and  the  object  of  the  search,  as  above  described.  If  it  appears  from 
the  search  ^hat  the  papers  of  the  vessel  are  in  regular  order,  and  that  it  is 
employed  on  lawful  objects,  the  officer  shall  enter  in  the  log-book  of  the 
Tessel  that  the  search  has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  special 
instructions ;  and  the  vessel  shall  be  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  voyage. 
The  rank  of  the  officer  who  makes  the  search  must  not  be  less  than  that  of 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  unless  the  command,  either  by  reason  of  death  or 
other  cause,  is  at  the  time  held  by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank.  Fourthly. 
The  reciprocal  right  of  search  and  detention  shall  be  exercised  only  within 
the  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and  to  the  southward  of 
the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  within  thirty  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Abt.  II. — In  order  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  Article  into  execution,  it  is  agreed : — First  That  all  the  ships  of 
the  navies  of  the  two  nations  which  shall  be  hereafter  employed  to  prevent 
the  Afi^ican  slave  trade  shall  be  furnished  by  their  respective  Governments 
with  a  copy  of  the  present  treaty,  of  the  instructions  for  cruizers  annexed 
thereto,  marked  A,  and  of  the  regulations  for  the  mixed  courts  of  justice 
annexed  thereto,  marked  B,  which  annexes  respectively  shall  be  considered 
as  integral  parts  of  the  present  treaty.  Secondly.  That  each  of  the  hi^h 
contracting  parties  shall,  from  time  to  time,  communicate  to  the  other  me 
names  of  the  several  ships  ftimished  with  such  instructions,  the  force  of 
each,  and  the  names  of  their  several  commanders.  The  said  commanders 
shall  hold  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy,  or  at  least  that  of  lieutenant :  it 
being  nevertheless  understood  that  the  instructions  originally  issued  to  an 
officer  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  or  other  superior  rank, 
shall,  in  case  of  his  death  or  temporary  absence,  be  sufficient  to  authorize 
the  officer  on  whom  the  command  of  the  vessel  has  devolved  to  make  the 
search,  although  such  officer  may  not  hold  the  aforesaid  rank  in  the  service. 
Thirdly.  That  if  at  any  time  the  commander  of  a  cruizer  of  either  of  the 
two  nations  shall  suspect  that  any  merchant  vessel  under  the  escort  or 
convoy  of  any  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  other  nation  carries  ne^oes  on 
board,  or  has  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or  is  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  thereof,  the  commander  of  the  cruizer  shall  communicate  his 
suspicions  to  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  who,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  cruizer,  shall  proceed  to  the  search  of  the  suspected  vessel ; 
and  in  case  the  suspicions  appear  well-founded,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
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this  treaty,  then  the  said  vessel  shall  be  conducted  or  sent  to  one  of  the 
places  where  the  mixed  courts  of  justice  are  stationed,  in  order  that  it  may 
there  be  adjudicated  upon.  Fourthly.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  ths^ 
the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  the  two  navies,  respectively,  who  shall  be 
employed  on  this  service,  shall  adhere  strictly  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the 
aforesaid  instructions. 

Abt.  hi. — As  the  two  preceding  Articles  are  entirely  reciprocal,  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  engage  mutually  to  make  good  any  losses  which 
their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  may  incur  by  an  arbitrary  and  illegal 
detention  of  their  vessels ;  it  being  understood  that  this  indemnity  shall  oe 
borne  by  the  Government  whose  cruizer  shall  have  been  guilty  of  such 
arbitrary  and  illegal  detention ;  and  that  the  search  and  detention  of  vessels 
specified  in  the  first  Article  of  this  treaty  shall  be  effected  only  by  ships 
which  may  form  part  of  the  two  navies,  respectively,  and  by  such  of  those 
ships  only  as  are  provided  with  the  special  instructions  annexed  to  the 
present  treaty,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  thereof.  The  indemnification 
tor  the  damages  of  which  this  article  treats  shall  be  paid  within  the  term  of 
one  year,  reckoning  from  the  day  in  which  the  mixed  court  of  justice  pro- 
nounces its  sentence. 

Art.  1Y. — In  order  to  bring  to  adjudication,  with  as  little  delay  and 
inconvenience  as  possible,  the  vessek  which  may  be  detained  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  first  Article  of  this  treaty,  there  shall  be  establishe£  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable,  three  mixed  courts  of  justice,  formed  of  an 
equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  two  nations,  named  for  this  purpose  by 
their  respective  Governments.  These  courts  shall  reside,  one  at  Sierra 
Leone;  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  one  at  New  York.  But  each 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  changing 
at  its  pleasure  the  place  of  residence  of  the  court  or  courts  held  within  its 
own  territories.  These  courts  shall  judge  the  causes  submitted  to  them 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  treafy,  and  according  to  the  regu- 
lations and  instructions  which  are  annexed  to  die  present  treaty,  and  which 
are  considered  an  integral  part  thereof;  and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from 
their  decision. 

Art.  Y. — In  case  the  commanding  officer  of  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
navies  of  either  country,  duly  commissioned  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  first  Article  of  this  treaty,  shall  deviate  in  any  respect  firom  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  said  treaty,  or  from  the  instructions  annexed  to  it,  the  Govern- 
ment which  shall  conceive  itself  to  be  wronged  thereby  shall  be  entitled  to 
demand  reparation ;  and  in  such  case  the  Government  to  which  such  com- 
manding officer  may  belong,  binds  itself  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  subject  of  the  complaint,  and  to  inffict  upon  the  said  officer  a  punish*- 
ment  proportioned  to  any  wUful  transgression  which  he  may  be  proved  to 
have  committed. 

Art.  YI. — It  is  hereby  further  mutually  agreed  that  everv  British  or 
American  merchant-vessel  which  shall  be  searched  by  virtue  oi  the  present 
treaty,  may  lawfully  be  detained,  and  sent  or  brought  before  the  mixed 
courts  of  justice  established  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  thereof,  if  in  her 
equipment  there  shall  be  found  any  of  the  things  hereinafter  mentioned, 
namely : — 1st  Hatches  with  open  gratings,  instead  of  the  close  hatches 
which  are  usual  in  merchant-vessels.  2nd.  Divisions  or  bulk-heads  in  the 
hold  or  on  deck,  in  greater  number  than  are  necessary  for  vessels  engaged 
in  lawful  trade.     3rd.  Spare  plank,  fitted  for  laying  down  as  a  second  or 
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dxve  deck.  44,  Shackles,  bolts,  or  handcuffs.  6th.  A  larger  quantity  of 
,  water  in  casks  or  in  tanks  than  is  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  as  a  merchant^vesseL  6th.  An  extraordinary  number  of 
water-casks,  or  of  other  vessels  for  holding  liquid ;  unless  the  master  shall 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  Custom-house  at  the  place  from  which  he 
cleared  outwards,  stating  that  a  sufiScient  securitv  had  been  given  by  the 
owners  of  such  vessel  that  such  extra  quantity  of  casks,  or  of  other  vessels, 
should  be  used  only  to  hold  palm  oil,  or  for  other  purposes  of  lawful 
commerce.  7th.  A  greater  number  of  mess-tubs  or  kids  than  requisite  for 
the  use  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  as  a  merchant-vessel.  8th.  A  boiler,  or 
other  cooking  apparatus  of  an  imusual  size,  and  larger,  or  capable  of  being 
made  larger,  than  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  as  a 
merchant- vessel ;  or  more  than  one  boiler,  or  other  cooking  apparatus,  of 
the  ordinary  size.  9th.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  rice,  of  the  flour 
of  Brazil,  oi  nianioc  or  cassada,  commonly  called  rarinha,  of  maize,  or  of 
Indian  com,  or  of  any  other  article  of  food  whatever,  beyond  the  probable 
wants  of  the  crew ;  unless  such  rice,  flour,  farinha,  maize,  Indian  com,  or 
other  article  of  food  be  entered  on  the  manifest  as  part  of  the  cargo  for 
trade.  10th.  A  quantity  of  mats  or  matting  greater  than  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  as  a  merchant-vessel ;  unless  such  mats 
or  matting  be  entered  on  the  manifest  as  part  of  the  cargo  for  trade.  If 
it  be  proved  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  articles  above  specified  is  or  are 
on  board,  or  have  been  on  board  during  the  voyage  in  which  the  vessel 
was  captured,  that  fact  shall  be  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
vessel  was  employed  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  she  shall  in  conse- 
quence be  condemned  and  declared  lawful  prize;  unless  the  master  or 
owners  shall  furnish  clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence,  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  mixed  court  of  justice,  that  at  the  time  of  her  detention 
or  capture  the  vessel  was  employed  in  a  lawful  undertaking,  and  that  such 
of  the  different  articles  above  specified  as  were  found  on  board  at  the  time 
of  detention,  or  as  may  have  been  embarked  during  the  voyage  on  which 
she  was  engaged  when  captured,  were  indispensable  for  the  lawful  object  of 
her  voyage. 

Abt.  VIL — If  any  one  of  the  articles  specified  in  the  preceding  Article 
as  grounds  for  condemnation  should  be  found  on  board  a  merchant-vessel, 
or  should  be  proved  to  have  been  on  board  of  her  during  the  voyage  on 
which  she  was  captured,  no  compensation  for  losses,  damages,  or  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  detention  of  such  vessel  shall  in  any  case  be  granted 
either  to  the  master,  the  owner,  or  any  other  person  interested  in  the 
equipment  or  in  the  lading,  even  though  she  should  not  be  condemned  by 
the  mixed  court  of  justice. 

Abt.  VIII. — It  is  agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  vessel  shall  be  detained  under  this  treaty,  by  their 
respective  cruizers,  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or 
as  having  been  fitted  out  for  the  purposes  thereof,  and  shall  consequently  be 
adjudged  and  condemned  by  one  of  the  mixed  courts  of  justice  to  be  esta- 
blishea  as  aforesaid,  the  said  vessel  shall,  immediately  after  its  condemnation, 
be  broken  up  entirely,  and  shall  be  sold  in  separate  parts,  after  having  b^en 
so  broken  up;  unless  either  of  the  two  Governments  should  wish  to 
purchase  her  for  the  use  of  its  navy  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  com- 
petent person  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  mixed  court  of  justice ;  in 
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which  case  the  Government  whose  cruizer  shall  have  detained  the  con- 
demned vessel  shall  have  the  first  option  of  purchase. 

Abt.  IX. — ^The  captain,  master,  pilot,  ana  crew  of  any  vessel  condemned 
by  the  mixed  courts  of  justice  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs,  as  shall  also  the  owner  or 
owners,  ana  the  persons  interested  in  her  equipment  or  cargo,  unless  they 
prove  that  they  had  no  participation  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  purpose, 
the  two  hi^h  contracting  parties  acree  that,  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  be 
attended  with  grievous  expense  and  inconvenience,  the  master  and  crew 
of  any  vessel  which  may  be  condemned  by  a  sentence  of  one  of  the  mixed 
courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  any  other  persons  found  on  board  the  vessel, 
shall  be  sent  and  delivered  up  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  under 
whose  flag  the  condemned  vessel  was  sailing  at  the  time  of  capture;  and 
that  the  witnesses  and  proofe  necessary  to  establish  the  guilt  of  such 
master,  crew,  or  other  persons,  shall  also  be  sent  with  them.  The  same 
course  shall  be  pursued  with  regard  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  con- 
tracting party  who  may  be  found  by  a  cruizer  of  the  other  on  board  a 
vessel  of  any  third  Power,  or  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  without  flag  or 
papers,  which  ma;^  be  condemned  by  any  competent  court  for  having 
engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade. 

Abt.  X. — The  negroes  who  are  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  condemned 
by  the  mixed  courts  of  justice,  in  conformiiy  with  the  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  whose  cruizer  has 
made  the  capture;  they  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty  and  shall  remain 
free,  the  Government  to  whom  they  have  been  delivered  guaranteeing  their 
liberty. 

Abt.  XI. — The  acts  or  instruments  annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  which  it 
IB  mutually  a^^  shall  form  an  mtegral  part  thereof,  are  as  foUows:- 
(A.)  Instructions  for  the  ships  of  the  navies  of  both  nations  destined  to 
prevent  the  African  slave  trade.  (B.)  Regulations  for  the  mixed  courts  of 
justice. 

Abt.  XII. — ^The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  in  six  months  from  this  date,  or 
sooner  if  possible.  It  shall  continue  and  remain  in  full  force  for  the  term 
of  ten  years  from  the  day  of  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  and  frirther, 
until  the  end  of  one  year  after  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shaU  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice 
to  the  other  at  the  end  of  said  term  of  ten  years.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed 
between  them,  that  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  notice  shall 
have  been  received  by  either  from  the  other  party,  this  treaty  shall  altogether 
cease  and  determine. 

(Signed)        Ltons.   Willum  H.  Sewabb. 

Akhex  a. — Instructions  for  tJis  Ships  of  the  British  and  United  States^ 
Navies  employed  to  prevent  the  African  Slave  Trade. 

Abt.  I. — The  commander  of  any  ship  belonging  to  the  British  or  United 
States'  navy,  which  shall  be  furnished  with  these  instructions,  shall  have  a 
right  to  search  and  detain  any  British  or  United  States'  merchant-vessel 
which  shall  be  actually  engaged,  or  suspected  to  be  engaged,  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  or  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  purposes  thereof^  or  to  have  been 
engaged  in  such  trade  during  the  voyage  in  which  she  may  be  met  with 
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by  such  ship  of  the  British  or  United  States'  navy;  and  such  commander 
shall  thereupon  brin^  or  send  such  merchant-vessel  (save  in  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  V.  of  these  instructions),  as  soon  as  possible,  for  judg- 
ment, before  one  of  the  three  mixed  courts  of  justice  established  in  virtue 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  that  is  to  say : — If  the  vessel  shall 
be  detained  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  she  shall  be  brought  before  that  one  of 
the  two  mixed  courts  of  justice  to  be  established  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  at  Sierra  Leone  which  may  be  nearest  to  the  place  of  detention, 
or  which  the  captor,  on  his  own  responsibility,  may  tmnk  can  be  soonest 
reached  &om  such  place.  If  the  vessel  shall  be  detained  on  the  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  she  shall  be  brought  before  the  mixed  court  of  justice 
at  New  York. 

Abt.  II. — Whenever  a  ship  of  either  of  the  two  navies,  duly  authorized 
as  aforesaid,  shall  meet  a  merchant  vessel  liable  to  be  searched  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  treaty,  the  search  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  wnich  ought  to  be  observed  between  allied  and 
fiiendly  nations ;  and  the  search  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by  an  officer 
holding  a  rank  not  lower  than  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  or  by  the 
officer  who  at  the  time  shall  be  second  in  command  of  the  ship  by  which 
such  search  is  made. 

Abt.  IIL — The  commander  of  any  ship  of  the  two  navies,  duly  autho- 
rized as  aforesaid,  who  may  detain  any  merchant-vessel  in  pursuance  of 
the  tenor  of  the  present  instructions,  shall  leave  on  board  tne  vessel  so 
detained,  the  master,  the  mate  or  boatswain,  and  two  or  three,  at  least,  of 
the  crew ;  the  whole  of  the  neeroes,  if  any ;  and  all  the  carco.  The  captor 
shall,  at  the  tune  of  detentionfdraw  up/ i^i  writing,  a  declaration,  wLh 
shall  exhibit  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  detained  vessel ;  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  signed  by  himself,  and  shall  be  given  in  or  sent,  together  with 
the  captured  vessel,  to  the  mixed  court  of  justice  before  which  such  vessel 
shall  be  carried  or  sent  for  adjudication..  He  shall  deliver  to  the  master  of 
the  detained  vessel  a  signed  and  certified  list  of  the  papers  found  on  board 
the  same,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  the  number  of  negroes  found  on  board 
at  the  moment  of  detention.  In  the  declaration  which  the  captor  is  hereby 
required  to  make,  as  well  as  in  the  certified  list  of  the  papers  seized,  and  in 
the  certificate  of  the  number  of  negroes  found  on  board  the  detained  vessel, 
he  shall  insert  his  own  name  and  surname,  the  name  of  the  capturing  ship, 
and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  where  the  detention  shaU  have 
been  made.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  detained  vessel  shall,  at  the  time 
of  bringing  the  vessel's  papers  into  the  mixed  court  of  justice,  deliver 
into  the  court  a  certificate  signed  by  himself,  and  verified  on  oath,  stating 
any  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  vessel,  her  crew, 
the  negroes,  if  any,  and  her  cargo,  between  the  period  of  her  detention  and 
the  time  of  delivering  in  such  paper. 

Abt.  IV. — If  urgent  reasons,  arising  firom  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the 
state  of  health  of  the  negroes,  or  any  oSier  cause,  should  require  that  either 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  such  negroes  should  be  disembarked  before  the 
vessel  can  arrive  at  the  place  at  which  one  of  the  mixed  courts  of  justice 
is  established,  the  commander  of  the  capturing  ship  may  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  so  disembarking  the  negroes,  provided  the  necessity  of 
the  disembarkation,  and  the  causes  thereof,  be  stated  in  a  certificate  in 
proper  form.  Such  certificate  shall  be  drawn  up  and  entered  at  the  time 
on  the  log-book  of  the  detained  vessel 
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Abt.Y. — In  case  anj  merchant-ves^I  detuned  in  pursnanoe  of  the  present 
instmctions  should  prove  to  be  nn^aworthj,  or  in  such  a  condition  as  not 
to  be  taken  to  one  of  the  three  ports  where  the  mixed  courts  of  justice 
are  to  be  established  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  this  date,  the  commander 
of  the  detaining  cruiser  may  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  aban- 
doning or  destroying  her,  provided  the  exact  causes  which  made  such  a 
step  imperatively  necessary  be  stated  in  a  certificate  verified  on  oath. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  drawn  up  and  formally  executed  in  duplicate  at 
the  time.  In  case  of  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  a  detained  vessel, 
the  master  and  crew,  together  with  the  negroes  and  papers  found  on  board, 
and  one  copv  of  the  sworn  certificate  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
of  this  article,  shall  be  sent  and  delivered  to  the  proper  mixed  court  of 
justice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


JOINT-STOCK  COMFANIE& 


Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  relative  to 
JointrStock  Companies.  Signed  at  Paris,  April  30,  1862.  Ratificattofis 
eac/tanged  at  Paris,  May  15,  1862. 

HiSB  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  having  judged  it 
expedient  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  order  to  define,  within  their 
respective  dominions  and  possessions,  the  position  of  commercial,  industrial, 
and  financial  companies  and  associations  constituted  and  authorized  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  in  force  in  either  of  the  two  countries,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  have  named  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Earl  Cowley,  her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 

And  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  M.  Thouvenel,  his  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  for  Foreign  Afiairs ; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
ibllowing  Articles : — 

Abt.  1. — The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that  they  mutually  grant 
to  all  companies  and  other  associations,  commercial,  industrial,  or  financial^ 
constituted  and  authorised  in  conformity  with  the  laws  in  force  in  either  of 
the  two  countries,  the  power  of  exercising  all  their  rights,  and  of  appearing 
before  the  tribunals,  wnether  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an  action,  or  for 
defending  the  same,  throughout  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other 
Power,  subject  to  the  sole  condition  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  such 
dominions  and  possessions. 

Abt.  II. — It  IS  agreed  that  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  Article  shall 
apply  as  well  to  companies  and  associations  constituted  and  authorized 
previously  to  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  as  to  those  which 
may  subsequently  be  so  constituted  and  authorized. 

Art.  III. — The  present  convention  is  concluded  without  limit  as  to 
duration.  Either  oi  the  high  powers  shall,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  termi- 
nate it  by  giving  to  the  other  a  year's  previous  notice.     The  two  high 
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Powers,  moreover,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  intEodnoe  mtothe 
convention,  by  common  consent,  any  modifications  which  experience  maj 
show  to  be  desirable. 

(Signed)        Cowlbt. 

Thouvbnbl. 


MILITARY  SEBVICB  IN  CHINA« 

.  Copies  avid  Extracts  of  any  Correspondence  explaining  the  Arrangements 
that  have  been  made  for  permitting  Officers  in  the  Naval  or  Military 
Service  of  Her  Majesty  to  accept  Employment  under  the  Government  of 
China.     (233  L.) 

On  the  16th  Jnne,  Mr.  Lay  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  communicating  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  of  tne  organization  of  an  European  navd  force  for 
China,  stating  that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  action  in  regard  to  it,  it 
was  necessary — 

1st  That  Sir  John  Bowring's  Neutrality  Ordinance  of  1854,  which 
makes  it  an  offence,  punishable  by  fine  or  by  imprisonment,  to  serve  the 
Chinese  Government  or  the  rebels  in  a  military  capacity,  or  to  supply 
either  par^  with  munitions  of  war,  be  repealed. 

2ndly.  That  leave  of  absence  be  given  to  officers  in  her  Majesty's  navy 
who  may  wish  to  join  the  proposed  naval  force. 

Srdly.  That  her  Majesty's  Government  notify  to  our  civil  and  naval 
authorities  in  China  that  the  organization  of  the  naval  force  in  question 
has  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Government 

The  memorandum  was  as  follows : — 

The  Chinese  Government,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  the 
organization  of  an  European  naval  force  to  re-establish  order  throughout 
the  empire,  have  authorized  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Customs 
revenue  for  the  purchase  of  vessels,  and  the  engagement  of  officers  and 
men.  The  organization  of  such  a  force  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Lay^ 
inspector-general  of  Chinese  Customs.  1.  Mr.  Lay  proposes  as  the  first 
step  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  that 
officers  and  men,  British  subjects,  may  be  at  liberty  to  take  employment 
under  the  Chinese  Gt>vernment  2.  Such  sanction  being  obtained^  the 
force  would  be  devoted  to  the  following  objects: — (a.)  To  re-establish 
imperial  authority  upon  the  Tang-tze,  and  commercial  security  upon  the 
inner  waters.  (&.)  To  suppress  piracy  between  the  open  ports.  3.  Mx.  haj 
feels  sure  that  this  project  will  recommend  itself  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  following  amongst  many  other  reasons : — ^It  will  relieve  this 
country  of  a  large  expenditure  at  present  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  present  fleet  in  China.  It  will  in  no  way  compromise  her  Majesty's 
Government,  while  it  possesses  at  the  same  time  all  tne  advantages  without 
the  inconveniences  of  direct  aid. 

On  receipt  of  this  communication,  Mr.  Hammond  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  for  their  opinion,  and  their  answer  was  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  had  no  objection  to  grant  leave  to  any  officers  whose  service 
might  not  be  required,  and  who  might  apply  through  the  Foreign  Office 
for  permission  to  join  the  Chinese  force. 
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On  the  8th  July,  1862,  Captain  Oshorn  asked  leave  for  the  same  service, 
and  it  was  granted.  On  the  9th,  Mr.  Lay  asked  the  same  permission,  and 
it  was  granted.  Mr.  Lay  also  asked  leave  to  fit  out  and  equip  vessels  for 
warlike  purposes  in  China,  and  to  enlist  British  subjects  in  naval  and 
military  operations  in  that  country.  But  inasmuch  as  the  enlisting  of 
British  subjects  for  service  under  the  Chinese  Government  could  only  be 
granted  by  order  in  council,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
take  anv  measures  on  the  subject,  and  to  limit  the  interference  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  granting  licences  to  enter  the  Chinese  service, 
and  to  fit  out  and  equip  vessels  for  the  Chinese  Government. 


MOROCCO  LOAN. 

Supplementary  Convention  between  Her  Majesty  ctnd  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
relative  to  a  Loan  to  he  raked  in  London  by  the  Emperor,  Signed^  in  the 
English  and  Arabic  Languages,  at  Tangier,  January  18,  1862.  \Raiificar 
tions  exchanged  at  Tangier,  February  19j  1862.] 

Hbb  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  concluded  a  convention  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  at  Tangier,  on  the  24th  dav  of  October,  1861,  corresponding  to 
the  Moorish  date  of  the  18th  of  the  month  of  Rabbea  the  SeconcC  in 
the  year  1278,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  raising  in  London,  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  of  a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments with  her  Catholic  Majesty,  as  follows : — 

Abt.  L — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  engages  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  said  convention  so  entered  into  as  aforesaid  shall  apply,  not 
only  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  sterlim; 
intended  to  be  raised  in  cash,  or  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  so  raised, 
but  shall  extend  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pounds,  ten  shillings,  sterling,  being  the  amount  of  the 
stock  proposed  to  oe  created  to  raise  the  said  loan,  or  to  such  other  amount 
of  stock  greater  than  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pounds,  ten  shillings,  sterling,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
create  in  order  to  cover  and  include  any  discount,  bonus,  or  other  consideradon 
which  the  commissioner  of  his  said  Majesty  may,  with  the  concurrence  and 
sanction  of  his  said  Majesty,  allow  to  the  subscribers  to  the  said  loan. 

Abt.  II. — The  commissioner  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  mentioned  in  the 
convention  aforesaid  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  said  convention,  continue  to 
receive  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Custom  duties  at  all  the  ports  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  until  not  onlv  the  said  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds  sterling  and  interest  thereon,  but  until  also  the  amount 
of  stock  representing  that  sum,  and  any  discount,  bonus,  or  other  con- 
sideration to  be  allowed  to  the  subscribers  to  the  said  loan,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  article,  shall  have  been  fiilly  paid. 

Abt.  III. — In  case  only  a  part  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  pounds  sterling  cash  should  be  raised,  then  the  stipulations  of 
Articles  I.  and  II.  shall  apply  only  to  the  corresponding  amount  of  stock. 
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Correspondence  relating  to  the  Steamers  "  Nashville  **  and  *'  Tuscarola,^  at 

Southampton. 

On  the  21st  November,  1861 ,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiraltj  commanicated 
to  Mr.  Hammond  that  a  Confederate  war  steamer,  Nashville,  of  two  guns, 
and  eighty  men,  had  arrived  at  Southampton  from  Bermuda,  with  a  crew  on 
board,  thirty  in  number,  belonging  to  the  Harvey  Birch,  a  Havre  United 
States  packet-ship,  which  she  had  burnt  at  sea ;  and  also  Colonel  Peyton, 
commissioner  of  North  Carolina.  On  the  receipt  of  this,  Mr.  Hammond 
wrote  requesting  that  the  Admiralty  would  not  allow  the  Nashville  to  equip 
herself  more  completely  as  a  vessel  of  war,  or  to  take  in  guns  or  munitions 
of  war.  On  the  22nd  November,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Earl  Russell 
requesting  that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  cause  inquinr  to  be  made 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Nashville  burnt  the  Harvey  Birch, 
and  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  she  was  alleged  to  have  entered  a  British 
port.  Mr.  Adams  in  his  despatch  referred  to  a  previous  occurrence  as 
follows: — 

The  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  presenting  these  papers  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Lord  Russell  is,  to  request  that  ner  Majesty's  Government 
will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  proceeding,  and  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case,  upon 
investigation,  may  seem  to  demand.  This  inquiry  should  be  directed  to 
the  ascertainment  of  two  classes  of  facts.  The  first,^  as  to  the  authority 
possessed  by  this  vessel  to  commit  so  aggressive  an  act  on  the  citizens  of 
a  friendly  Power,  and  then  to  claim  a  refuge  and  recognition  in  the 
harbours  of  Great  Britain.  The  second,  in  case  the  nature  of  that  autho- 
rity be  deemed  suBBcient,  at  least  in  the  view  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  ship  is  alleged  to  have  come  across  the 
ocean,  to  wit,  the  making  more  effective  preparations  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  for  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  people  of  a  friendly  nation.  In 
the  former  case,  the  question  will  arise,  whether  the  vessel  be  or  be  not 
subject  to  due  process  of  law  as  a  common  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  the  second,  whether  a  recognized  belligerent  shall  or  shall  not 
be  permitted  with  impunity  to  violate  the  terms  of  her  Majesty's  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  the  fitting-out  within  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  of  any 
armament  intended  to  be  used  against  a  nation  with  which  she  is  at  peace. 

On  the  29th  November,  Mr.  Elliot  communicated  to  Mr.  Hammond  a 
despatch  of  the  Government  of  Bermuda,  showing  that  the  NaahvUte  had 
arrived  there ;  that  she  had  left  Charleston  on  the  12th  October,  with 
ex-Senators  SUdell  and  Mason  on  board,  as  representatives  from  the  Con- 
federate States  to  the  Governments  of  France  and  England ;  that  she  had 
2,000,000  dollars  on  board  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  that  she  was 
bound  for  England.  As  she  was  in  want  of  coals,  the  United  States 
consul  requested  the  Governor  that  the  same  may  not  be  supplied  to  her. 
In  answer  to  this  letter  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  to  Governor  Ord, 
that  no  foreign  consul  has  any  power  or  jurisdiction  to  seize  any  vessel 
(under  whatever  flag)  within  British  territorial  waters,  and  that  the  British 
authorities  ought  not  to  take  any  steps  adverse  to  merchant-vessels  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  to  interfere  with  their  free  resort  to  British  ports. 
With  respect  to  supplies,  even  of  articles  clearly  **  contraband  of  war " 
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(such  as  arms  or  ammunition),  to  the  vessels  of  either  party,  the  colonial 
authorities  are  not  at  liberty  to  interfere,  unless  anything  should  be  done 
in  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  69,  which 
prohibits  the  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  and  arming  of  ships  or 
vessels  for  the  service  of  foreign  belligerent  Powers,  and  also  the  supply 
of  guns  or  equipments  for  war,  so  as  to  increase  the  warlike  force  of 
vessels  of  war,  but  which  does  not  render  illegal  the  mere  supply  of  arms 
or  ammunition,  &c.,  to  private  ships  or  vessels.  If  it  should  be  necessary 
for  the  colonial  authorities  to  act  in  any  such  case,  it  should  only  be  done 
when  the  law  is  regularly  put  in  force,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  With  respect  to  the  supplying  in  British  jurisdic- 
tion of  articles  ancipitis  usus  (such,  for  instance,  as  coal),  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  authorities. 

On  the  10th  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  informed  Mr.  Ham- 
mond that  a  telegram  had  been  received  from  Southampton  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Tiiscarola  was  watching  the  Nashmlle; 
and  immediately  the  Foreign  Office  sent  orders  that  a  ship  of  war  of 
superior  force  oe  placed  as  near  Southampton  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  hostilities  taking  place  within  British  waters  between  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  steamers,  and  with  instructions,  in  the  event  of  either  of 
those  steamers  proceeding  to  sea,  not  to  allow  the  other  to  start  in  pursuit 
of  her  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  Earl  Russell  also  wrote 
Mr.  Adams  that,  except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather  forcing  them  to  land, 
her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  permit  armed  men  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  Government  to  land  upon  British  ground. 

On  the  13th  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  informed  Mr.  Ham- 
mond that  the  Tuscarola  had  left  that  port  on  that  morning,  and  anchored 
one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Calshot  light-ship.  She  soon,  however, 
returned  to  her  original  anchorage  at  the  entrance  of  the  Itclien  Channel 
Eventually  the  Tuscarola  left  on  the  29th,  at  8.10  A.M.  She  remained  in 
Yarmouth  roads  at  2  p.m.  The  NashviUe  was  allowed  to  go  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  the  Tuscarola  realty  went  to  sea. 

In  answer  to  this  note.  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he  had 
already  mven  directions  that  no  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  shall  be  permitted  in  regard  to  the  Nashville. 

On  the  25th  November,  Messrs.  Oliverson,  Lavie,  and  Peachey  wrote  to 
Farl  Russell,  on  behalf  of  Captain  Nelson,  of  the  Harvey  Birch,  and  her 
owners,  informing  him  that  they  would  issue  a  summons  or  warrant  for 
service  upon  the  captain  of  the  Nashville,  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  up 
the  property  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  Harvey  Birch,  which  he  with- 
held, and  aesiring  Earl  Russell  to  give  directions  accordingly.  In  answer 
to  this,  Earl  Russell  replied  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  or  power  to  give 
authoritjr  to  the  magistrates  either  to  issue  any  summons  or  warrant,  or  to 
do,  or  abstain  from  doing,  anything  in  the  matter. 

On  the  28th  November,  Earl  Russell  answered  Mr.  Adams'  note  of  the 
22nd  November,  stating  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  directed 
their  inquiries  to  both  the  points  asked,  and  also  to  the  state  of  the 
law  as  applicable  to  the  facts  by  them  ascertained,  and  that  the  result  was 
as  follows : — 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  undersigned  has  to  state  that  the 
Nashmlle  appears  to  be  a  Confederate  vessel  of  war  :  her  commander  and 
officers  have  commissions  in  the  so-styled  Confederate  navy;  some  of  them 
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liave  written  orders  from  the  navy  department  at  Richmond  to  report  to 
Lieutenant  Peagram  "  for  duty  "  on  board  the  NashvUley  and  her  crew  have 
signed  articles  to  ship  in  the  Confederate  navy.  In  these  circumstances  the 
act  done  by  the  NctshviUef  of  capturing  and  burning  on  the  high  seas  a 
merchant-vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  act 
"  voluntarily  undertaken  by  individuals  not  vested  with  powers  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  to  justify  aggressive  warfare,"  nor  does  it  at 
all  "  approximate  within  the  definition  of  piracy,"  Such  being  the  answer 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  first  point  raised  by  Mr.  Adams,  the 
undersigned  passes  to  the  second. 

The  undersigned  stated  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  informal  note  of  the 
23rd  instant,  that  he  had  already  given  directions  that  no  infringement  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  should  be  permitted  in  regard  to  the  NashviUe. 
In  fact,  directions  had  already  been  given  to  prevent  the  Nashville  from 
augmenting  her  warlike  force  within  ner  Majesty's  jurisdiction  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  With  respect  to  the  allegation 
made  by  Mr.  Adams,  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Nasiwille  are  to  be  put 
in  command  of  vessels  now  fitting  oat  in  British  ports  for  purposes  hostile 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  can  only  say  that, 
if  reasonable  evidence  can  be  procured  to  that  effect,  all  parties  concerned 
who  shall  be  acting  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  shall  be 
legally  proceeded  against,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  the  persons  and 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessels.  Having  thus  answered  Mr.  Adams  upon 
the  two  points  to  which  his  attention  was  called,  the  undersigned  has  only 
further  to  say  that,  if,  in  order  to  maintain  inviolate  the  neutral  character 
which  her  Nlajesty  has  assumed,  her  Majesty's  Government  should  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  further  measures,  wnhin  the  limits  of  public  law,  her 
Majesty  will  be  advised  to  adopt  such  measures.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
her  Majesty  to  preserve  intact  the  friendly  relations  between  her  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 


NORTH  AMEBICA. 

Despatch  from  Lord  Lyons  respecting  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

On  the  28th  February,  Lord  Lyons  sent  to  Earl  Russell  copy  of  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.  The  importance  of  a  reciprocity  system  having  been 
discussed  by  the  Legislature,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  on  the 
subject,  and  they  were  Entrusted  to  a  special  committee  to  report  thereon: — 
'<  Whereas,  under  the  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  reciprocal  commerce,  nearly  all  the  articles  which  Canada  has 
to  sell  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  while  heavy  duties 
are  now  imposed  upon  many  of  those  articles  which  the  United  States  have 
to  sell,  with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  United  States  from  the  Canadian 
markets,  as  avowed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  other  gentlemen  holding 
liigh  official  positions  in  Canada;  and  similar  legislation,  with  the  same 
official  avowal,  has  been  adopted  by  the  imposition  of  discriminating  tolls 
and  duties  in  &vour  of  an  isolating  and  exclusive  policy  against  our  mer- 
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chants  and  forwarders,  meant  and  intending  to  destroy  the  natural  effects 
of  the  treaty,  and  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  and  whereas  we  believe  that  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  North 
American  provinces  and  possessions,  developing  the  natural,  geographical, 
and  otlier  advantages  of  each,  for  the  good  oi  all,  is  conducive  to  the  present 
interest  of  each,  and  is  the  only  proper  basis  of  our  intercourse  for  all  time 
to  come ;  and  whereas  the  Presiaent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  tliii*ty-8ixth  congress,  caused  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  official  report,  setting  forth  the  gross  inequality  and  injustice 
existing  in  our  present  intercourse  with  Canada,  subversive  of  the  true 
intent  of  the  treaty,  owing  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  Canada;  and 
whereas  the  first  enects  of  a  system  of  retaliation  or  reprisal  would  injure 
that  portion  of  Canada  known  as  the  Upper  Province,  whose  people  have 
never  failed  in  their  efibrts  to  secure  a  permanent  and  just  policy  for  their 
own  country  and  ourselves,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  officially  expressed 
by  Lord  Napier  when  British  Minister  at  Washington,  for  the  ^  confirma- 
tion and  expansion  of  free  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces : '  therefore — 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  for  the  State 
of  New  York  are  requested  to  take  such  steps,  either  by  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  confer  with  persons  properly  appointed  on  behalf  of 
Canada,  or  by  such  other  means  as  mav  seem  most  expedient,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  fironi  the  said  unequal  and  unjust  system  of 
commerce  now  existing,  and  to  regulate  the  commerce  and  navigation 
between  ^  her  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  United  otates 
in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  same  reciprocallv  beneficial  and  satisfactory/ 
as  was  intended  and  expressed  by  the  treaty.     And, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  request  that  they  be 
presented  to  both  houses  thereof." 

The  chief  points  for  consideration  are  the  extent,  population,  position,  and 
resources  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  and  possessions ;  the 
present  so-called  "  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  ^  the  existing  condition  of  our  com- 
mercial and  fiscal  relations  with  Canada,  and  the  line  of  policy  most  condu- 
cive to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  both  countries ;  the  tendencies  of  modem 
inventions  and  civilization  on  the  intercourse  of  nations,  including  the 
leading  principles  of  the  German  commercial  union  or  Zollverein,  and  their 
applicability  to  the  United  States  and  the  coterminous  or  adjacent  British 
provinces  and  possessions ;  the  mutual  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  and  the  colonies,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  United  States ;  and  a 
method  of  negotiation  for  the  removal  of  existing  difficulties. 

The  great  and  practical  value  of  the  British  North  American  provinces 
and  possessions  is  seldom  appreciated.  Stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  contain  an  area  of  at  least  3,478,380  square  miles — 
more  than  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  not  much  less  than  the  whole 
of  Europe,  with  its  family  of  nations.  No  small  portion  of  these  British 
territories  consists  of  barren  and  inhospitable  regions  in  the  extreme  north  ; 
but,  as  a  recompense,  the  arid  plains  extending  through  Texas,  and  thence 
northward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  are  comparatively- 
insignificant  as  they  enter  the  British  possessions,  where  the  RocKy  Moon- 
tains  are  less  elevated,  and  have  a  more  narrow  base.  The  isothermal  line 
of  60^  for  summer  rises  on  the  interior  plains  of  this  continent  as  high 
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the  sixty-first  parallel.  Its  average  position  in  Earope ;  and  a  favourable 
comparison  may  also  be  traced  for  winter  and  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Spring  opens  almost  simultaneously  on  the  vast  plains  reaching  from 
St.  Paul's  to  the  Mackenzie  river — a  distance  northerly  of  about  I92OO  miles. 
Westward  from  these  regions — now  scarcely  inhabited,  but  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  future — are  countries  of  yet  milder  climate,  on  the  Pacific 
slope  and  in  Vancouver's  Island,  whose  relations  to  California  are  already 
important  On  the  eastward,  but  yet  far  distant  from  other  abodes  of 
civilization,  are  the  small  settlements  enjoying  the  rich  lands  and  pleasant 
climate  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  a  stream  capable  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation for  400  miles. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  who  add  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
scientific  investigation,  that  the  habitable  but  undeveloped  area  of  the 
British  possessions  westerly  from  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
prises sufiicient  territory  to  make  twenty-five  States  equal  in  size  to  Illinois. 
Bold  as  this  assertion  is,  it  meets  with  confirmation  in  the  isothermal  charts 
of  Blodgett,  the  testimony  of  Richardson,  Simpson,  Mackenzie,  the  maps 

fnblish^  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  the  recent  explorations  of 
^rofessor  Efind  of  Toronto. 

North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  limit  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
coast  at  the  southern  limit  of  Labrador  exists  a  vast  region,  possessing  in  its 
best  parts  a  climate  barely  endurable,  and  reaching  into  the  Arctic  regions. 
This  country,  even  more  cold,  desolate,  and  barren  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
than  in  the  interior  latitudes,  becoming  first  known  to  travellers,  has  given 
character  in  public  estimation  to  the  whole  north. 

Another  line,  drawn  from  the  northern  limit  of  Minnesota  to  that  of 
Maine,  includes  nearly  all  the  inhabited  portion  of  Canada,  a  province 
extending  opposite  the  territory  of  Dakota  and  States  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  possessing  a  climate  identical  with  that  of  our  Northern  States. 

The  **  maritime  provinces  "  on  the  Atlantic  coast  include  New  Brunswick, 
ITova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Geographically, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  north-easterly  prolongation  of  the  New  England 
system.  Unit^ly,  they  include  an  area  of  at  least  86,000  square  miles, 
and  are  capable  of  supporting  a  larger  population  than  that  at  present 
existing  in  the  Unit^  States  or  Great  Britain.  They  are  equal  in 
extent  to  the  United  territory  of  Holland,  Greece,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland. 

New  Brunswick  is  190  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth.  Its  interests 
are  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  the  adjacent  State  of  Maine.  It 
has  an  area  of  22,000,000  acres,  and  a  sea^coast  400  miles  in  extent  and 
abounding  in  harbours.  Its  population  some  years  ago  numbered  210,000, 
whose  chief  occupations  are  connected  with  ship-building,  the  fisheries,  and 
the  timber  trade.  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  afiirm  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  climate,  soil, 
and  capabilities.  Few  countries  are  so  well  wooded  and  watered.  On  its 
unreclaimed  surface  is  an  abundant  stock  of  the  finest  timber ;  beneath  are 
coal-fields.     The  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea^oast  abound  with  fish. 

Nova  Scotia,  a  long  peninsula  united  to  the  American  continent  by  an 
isthmus  only  15  miles  wide,  is  280  miles  in  length.  The  numerous  inden- 
tations on  its  coast  form  harbours  imsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Including  Cape  Breton,  it  has  an  area  of  12,000,000  acres.     Wheat  and 
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the  usual  cereals  and  fraits  of  the  northern  states  flourish  in  many  parts  of  it 
Its  population  in  1851  was  declared  by  the  census  to  be  276^117.  Besides  pos- 
sessing productive  fisheries  and  agricultural  resources,  it  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  naving  beneath  its  surface  coal,  iron,  manganese,  gypsum,  and  gold. 

The  province  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  separated  /rom  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  by  straits  onlj  9  miles  in  width.  It  is  crescent- 
shaped,  130  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  broadest  part  is  34  miles  wide.  It 
is  a  level  region,  of  a  more  moderate  temperature  than  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Its  population  in  1848 
was  62,678. 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland  has  a  sea-coast  1,000  miles  in  extent  It 
has  an  area  of  23,040,000  acres,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  culti- 
vated. Its  spring  is  late,  its  summer  short,  but  the  firost  of  winter  is  less 
severe  than  in  many  parts  of  our  own  northern  states  and  territories.  It 
is  only  1,665  miles  distant  from  Ireland.  It  possesses  a  large  trade  with 
various  countries,  including  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Brazils. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  Labrador  coast  is  to  be 
found  in  their  extensive  and  inexhaustible  fisheries,  in  which  the  other 
provinces  also  partake.  The  future  products  of  these,  when  properly 
developed  by  human  ingenuity  and  industry,  defy  human  calculation.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  met  near  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  by  a  current  from 
the  Polar  basin,  vast  deposits  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  opposing 
waters,  the  great  submarine  islands  known  as  ^'  The  Banks "  are  formed, 
and  the  rich  pastures  created  in  Ireland  by  the  warm  and  humid  influences 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  compensated  by  the  *^  rich  sea^pastures  of  New- 
foundland." The  fishes  of  warm  or  tropical  waters,  inferior  in  quality,  and 
scarcely  capable  of  preservation,  cannot  form  an  article  of  commerce  like 
those  produced  in  mexhaustible  quantities  in  these  cold  and  shallow  seas. 
The  abundance  of  these  marine  resources  is  unequalled  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe. 

Canada,  rather  a  nation  than  a  province,  in  any  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  includes  not  less  than  346,863  square  miles  of  territory,  inde- 
pendently of  its  north-western  possessions  not  yet  open  for  settlement  It 
is  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  Prussia*  It  intervenes  between  the  great  north-west 
and  the  maritime  provinces,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  vast  territorial  pro- 
jection in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  although  it  possesses  a  coast  of 
nearly  1,000  miles  on  the  river  and  gulf  of  the  St  Lawrence,  where 
fisheries  of  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  salmon  are  carried  on  successfully. 
Valuable  fisheries  exist  also  in  its  lakes.  It  is  rich  in  metallic  ore  and  in 
the  resources  of  its  forests.  Large  portions  of  its  territory  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  cereals  of  the 
north.  During  the  life  of  the  present  generation,  or  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  its  population  has  increased  more  than  fourfold,  or  from  582,000 
to  2,500,000. 

The  population  of  all  the  provinces  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  numbering 
3,500,000.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  extraction,  and  a  few 
German  settlements  exist;  but  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  provinces 
owe  then*  origin  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  British  Islands, 
whose  language  we  speak,  and  who  '*  people  the  world  with  men  industrious 
and  free." 
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The  climate  and  soil  of  these  provinces  and  possessions,  seemingly  less 
indulgent  than  those  of  tropical  regions,  are  precisely  those  by  which  the 
skill,  energy,  and  virtues  of  the  human  race  are  best  developed.  Nature 
there  demands  thought  and  labour  from  man,  as  conditions  of  his  existence, 
but  yields  abundant  rewards  to  wise  industry.  Those  causes  which,  in  our 
age  of  the  world,  determine  the  wealth  of  nations,  are  those  which  render 
man  most  active ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  closely  remembered  in 
discussing  subjects  so  vast  as  these,  where  the  human  mind  may  be  misled 
if  it  attempts  to  comprehend  them  in  their  boundless  variety  of  detail,  that 
sure  and  safe  guides  m  the  application  of  political  economy,  and  to  our  own 
prosperity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  simple  principles  of  morality  and  justice, 
because  they  alone  are  true  alike  in  minute  and  great  affairs,  at  all  times 
and  in  every  place.  They  imply  freedom  for  ourselves,  and  those  rules  of 
fraternity  or  equality  which  enjom  us  to  regard  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 
We  can  trust  in  no  other  policy. 

While  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is  mutually 
valuable  to  the  maritime  provinces  and  ourselves,  by  far  the  most  extensive 
portions  of  the  British  possessions  is  behind  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and,  under  an  unwise  and  illiberal  system,  would  be  debarred  from 
direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  southern  r^ons 
whence  it  must  always  derive  many  daily  necessaries  of  civilized  life  in 
exchange  for  the  products  of  its  own  northern  industry.  Let  us  not  inquire 
curioudy  which  of  the  two  would  render  the  most  useful  service  to  the 
other  under  a  just  system  and  perfect  development  of  actual  recii»rocity. 
The  various  parts  of  the  American  continent,  like  those  of  the  human  body, 
are  wonderfully  adapted  to  each  other.  The  different  portions  of  the  coti- 
tinent  do  not  profitably  admit  of  any  commercial  serration,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British  North  American 
possessions  has  been  approved  alike  by  free-traders  and  Protectionists  at  all 
periods  of  our  national  existence. 

With  the  intention  of  establishing  a  system  thus  mutually  advantageous, 
a  treaty  was  made  in  1854  by  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  on 
behalf  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland. 

In  1858,  taking  cognizance  also  of  the  restrictions  checking  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  different  provinces,  which  have  been  aptly  termed 
''  countries  foreign  to  each  other  without  diplomatic  relations,"  tne  Canadian 
parliamentary  committee  on  commerce  advised  the  removal  of  all  duties  on 
the  productions  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  so  that  *'  precisely 
the  same  principle  as  exists  in  the  intercourse  between  the  different  States 
of  the  American  Union  mav  be  established  in  these  colonies,"  and  also  that 
*'  the  principle  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  may  be  extended  to 
manufactures,  the  registration  of  Canadian  and  United  States'  built  vessels, 
and  to  the  shipping  and  coasting  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil." 

In  the  Canadian  Parliament  a  desire  has  frequently  been  expressed  to  do 
away  with  the  four  or  five  currencies,  and  the  four  or  five  different  tariffs, 
now  existing  in  the  provinces,  and  to  remove  obstacles  to  trade  with  the 
United  States,  thereby  mitigating  many  evils  which  are  injurious  to  the 
national  interests  of  the  provinces,  and  tend  to  dwarf  the  minds  and 
patriotism  of  their  people.  It  will  be  impossible  to  say  how  far  these 
opinions  prevail  in  Canada,  until  some  more  efiicient  indication,  on  our 
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party  has  been  given  of  a  desire  to  reciprocate  this  policy  fully  and  cordially, 
and  to  liberate  the  people,  on  both  sides,  from  the  present  oppressive 
restrictions.  The  market  to  be  created,  by  free  access  to  our  citizens,  for 
all  the  products  of  Canadian  industry,  is  duly  appreciated  by  many  infiiz- 
ential  men  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces.  In  Upper  Canada  the  chief 
journals  of  both  political  parties  are  alike  in  favour  of  a  liberal  system  of 
commerce  with  the  United  States,  although  many  inequalities  and  much 
injustice  towards  this  country  now  exist  in  consequence  of  the  adverse  and 
restrictive  policy  of  Canada,  adopted  since  the  date  of  the  treaty.  The  report 
then  proceeds  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  Canadian  industry. 

Canada  is  in  many  respects  like  our  new  north-western  country,  her  farms 
and  forests  yielding  a  great  variety  of  products,  which,  under  a  £Eur  system 
of  reciprocity,  would  be  exchanged  for  articles  manufactured  in  the  eastern 
and  older  states.  So  different  are  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries,  that,  under  the  moderate  Canadian  tariff  in  operation  when  the 
treaty  was  made,  we  exported  to  Canada  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
nearly  8,000,000  dollars  in  one  year,  while  the  manu&ctures  of  Canada  sold 
to  us  have  never  exceeded  about  150,000  dollars  in  value,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained.  The  free  admission  of  the  products  of  Canada  is  injurious 
to  our  farming  and  lumbering  interests,  while  our  manufacturers,  shippers,  and 
merchants  are  attacked  by  the  unjust  and  restrictive  laws  of  that  province. 

Under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  Canada  granted  the  use  of  her 
canals  to  American  vessels  on  the  same  terms  as  those  enjoyed  by  British 
vessels.  The  Welland  Canal,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is 
extensively  used  by  American  shipping.  Under  an  exactment  of  1860,  if 
vessels  and  goods,  having  paid  toll  on  the  Welland  Canal,  enter  the 
St«  Lawrence  canals  or  any  Canadian  port,  all  except  10  per  cent  of  the 
Welland  charges  is  refunded ;  thus  creating  a  discrimination  of  90  per  cent, 
against  vessels  going  to  American  ports,  oesides  a  free  passage  through 
the  canals  of  the  Galops,  Point  Iroquois,  Rapid  Flat,  Favian's  Point,  Corn- 
wall, Beauharnois,  and  Lachine — a  discrimination  against  the  forwarders 
and  millers  of  Rochester,  Oswego,  and  Ogdensburg,  the  carrying  systems 
of  New  York,  and  the  shippers  and  merchants  of  tnat  port.  In  the  same 
way,  vessels  from  Canadian  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  or  the  St  Lawrence  are 
charged  only  one-tenth  of  the  Welland  tolls  exacted  if  they  pass  from 
American  ports. 

These  enactments  are  evidently  inconsistent  with  our  just  expectations. 
They  clearly  discriminate  in  favour  of  the  route  vid  St  Lawrence,  and 
against  the  great  carrying  systems  of  the  United  States.  By  thus  throwing 
off  a  large  amount  of  its  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unnecessarily 
assuming  large  debts  already  incurred  by  municipal  incorporations  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  Canadian  Government  has  lost  all  claim  to  the  plea 
frequently  urged  on  its  behalf,  of  financial  necessity,  as  a  reason  for  its 
high  tariffs  on  American  manufactures. 

A  great  and  mutually  beneficial  increase  in  our  commerce  with  Canada 
was  the  natural  and  primary  result  of  the  treaty.  Many  causes  of  irrita- 
tion were  removed,  and  a  large  accession  to  our  trade  was  acquired, 
through  the  treaty,  with  the  maritime  provinces.  Arguments  founded  upon 
the  results  of  the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  with  the  various  provinces,  have  a 
valid  and  incontrovertible  application  against  the  unconditional  and  com- 
plete abrogation  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  provinces  against  which  no 
complaint  is  made.     The  isolated  and  disconnected  condition  of  the  various 
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Governments  of  these  provinces  towards  each  other,  and  the  absence  of  their 
real  responsibility  to  an v  common  centre,  are  little  understood.  No  fault  is 
foond  with  the  acts  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick.  These  separate  provinces  and  that  of  Canada  have 
each  a  separate  tariff  and  legislature,  and  neither  of  them  is  accountable  to 
or  for  any  other.  An  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  breach  of  good  faith  towards  the  other  provinces,  even  if  it  were 
expedient  to  adopt  such  a  course  towards  Canada,  but  no  advantages  gained 
by  the  treaty  with  the  maritime  provinces  can  be  admitted  as  offsets  in 
favour  of  Canada.  Each  province  made  its  own  bargain,  and  gave  and 
received  its  separate  equivalents. 

Commercial  retaliation  is  justified  by  the  highest  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents, but  only  when  il  is  the  best  course  towards  the  desired  end.  It  is 
not  always  the  shortest  or  safest  road  to  our  objects.  As  in  a  war  of  arms, 
so  also  in  a  war  of  legislation,  the  influence  of  reason  is  diminished.  Passion 
and  prejudice  are  excited,  and  often,  in  pursuit  of  a  temporary  and  doubtful 
gratification,  we  commit  lasting  and  incurable  evils.  It  may  turn  friends 
into  enemies,  and  strengthen  our  opponents.  As  in  the  common  business 
of  life,  and  in  reference  to  conflict  of  any  kind,  so  also  on  this  occasion, 
some  effort  at  negotiation  should  be  made  before  recourse  is  had  to  hostili- 
ties. A  friendly  feeling  assists  negotiation,  and  in  this  case  more  than 
half  the  permanent  value  of  victory  is  in  the  sentiment  of  concord,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  moral  forces  have  great  material  power.  Besides, 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  ourselves  as  to  the  justice  of  retalia- 
tion, but  from  one  end  of  our  frontier  to  the  other  there  is  practically  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  to  be  gained  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
Canada  and  ourselves — a  reciprocity  of  commerce,  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  substance,  giving  neither  party  the  vantage  ground. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  on  both  sides  would  at  once  put  an  end  to 
many  causes  of  expense  and  irritation.  The  material  barriers  which  have 
divided  the  people  of  the  British  provinces  from  those  of  the  United  States 
have  already  been  practically  removed  by  the  increase  of  neighbouring 
settlements  and  the  progress  of  modern  methods  of  intercourse  by  means 
of  steam  and  electricity.  In  the  power  of  these  agents  we  have  a  guarantee 
for  the  indestructibility  of  the  beneficent  civilization  we  desire  to  establish ; 
and  from  their  agency,  seconded  and  advanced  in  mutual  alliance  by  the 
power  of  the  printing  press,  arises,  from  one  end  of  the  northern  frontier 
to  the  other,  an  universal  knowledge  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
both  countries  by  a  removal  of  the  legislative  barriers  to  our  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  with  the  provinces,  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy, 
based  upon  a  just  regard  to  their  interests  and  rights.  Let  practical  legis- 
lation secure  the  beneficent  results  of  this  wisdom. 

In  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  fertility 
of  the  British  north-western  possessions  prevails,  a  strong  and  uniform 
feeling  as  to  the  value  of  this  commerce  exists.  At  Milwaukie  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  reported  in  favour  of  reciprocity,  but  stated  its  inability  to 
discover  any  fair  or  equitable  equivalents  for  the  present  advantages  given 
by  us  to  Canada.  Chicago,  conscious  that,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  stretching  northward  from  her  through  seven  degrees 
of  latitude,  she  is  the  ^^  inevitable  gateway  to  and  from  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  north-west,"  and  that,  being  within  striking  distance  of  the 
navigable  waters  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  having  both  railway 
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and  water  communication  with  it;  she  will  collect  within  her  storehonses 
the  products  of  every  zone,  as  the  great  commercial  metropolis  between 
the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west,  'demands  even  a  much  more 
liberal  reciprocity  treaty."  Detroit,  of  which  the  neighbouring  region  of 
Canada  is  naturally  a  suburb  or  a  part,  finds  that  the  sale  of  her  mana- 
factures  and  goods  of  foreign  origin  is  almost  prohibited  in  Canada,  while 
the  winter  wneat  and  other  procuicts  of  her  State  meet  those  of  Canada 
in  eastern  markets  free  of  duty.  Her  Board  of  Trade  expressed  its  pre- 
ference of  a  cessation  of  intercourse  with  Canada  to  the  present  system, 
but  is  in  favour  of  a  &ir  and  equal  reciprocity.  Cleveland  desires  a 
complete  and  harmonious  development  of  the  resources  of  each  country. 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  see,  in  their  proximity  to  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  absence  of  this  valuable  mineral  in  the  geological  formations  of 
Canada  West,  and,  in  other  causes,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  matnally 
profitable  commerce  between  themselves  and  Canada,  but  cannot  deem 
that  svstem  reciprocally  free  which  admits  the  products  of  the  province 
free  of  duty,  but  closes  American  manu&ctories,  and  removes  them  to  a 
foreign  country*  At  Oswego  the  Board  of  Trade  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  a  ZoUverein.  Ogdensburg,  ever  liberal  towards  Canada,  finds  itself,  like 
the  other  frontier  cities,  permitted  to  buy  firom,  but  prevented  from  selling 
to,  that  province.  The  interests  of  Maine,  necessarily,  fit)m  her  geographical 
projection  into^  the  [territory  of  the  provinces,  tend  strongly  towards  com- 
mercial unity  with  the  provinces.  No  State  is  more  interested  than  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  manufacturing  industry  would  thus  become  free  throughout 
the  entire  north.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  people  of  the  frontier  have 
thus  unanimously  arrived  has  not  been  reached  at  any  moment  of  passing 
excitement  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  practical  men,  whose  daQy 
interests  are  involved  in  the  question,  who  perceive  that  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  at  which  they  aim  may  be  retanled,  but  cannot  be  prevented, 
and  who  ask  of  the  statesmen  of  their  country  to  cast  the  sentiment  of 
the  frontier  into  a  useful  and  permanent  form,  by  the  removal  of  restrictive 
laws,  and  by  opening  such  channels  of  trade  as,  beginning  at  the  frontier, 
will  enrich  the  interior  of  their  various  States,  concentrating  wealth  and 
commerce  at  our  seaports,  increasing  our  shipping,  and  adding  materially 
to  our  national  resources. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  continent  have  a  population  nearly  equal 
in  number  to  that  of  our  Union  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  seven  orimnally  seceding  States.  Sprung  from  the 
two  great  rival  nations  of  the  md  world,  their  people  so  closely  resemble 
our  own  that  they  mingle  with  us  unobserved,  and  almost  without  distinc- 
tion, in  our  daily  thoroughfares,  wondering,  it  may  be,  why  they  and  their 
^ast  country,  close  to  our  own  doors,  should  have  less  importance,  as  may 
•superficially  appear,  in  the  estimation  of  the  United  States,  than  has  be^ 
.amurded  to  the  small  and  remote  Island  of  Japan  and  its  oriental  inhabi- 
tants, on  whom  we  have  lavished  large  sums  for  luxurious  entertainments 
and  costly  embassies. 

It  is  computed  that  Canada  alone,  if  her  past  and  present  rate  of  increase  is 
continued*  will  have  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  this  present 
century,  numerically  exceeding  the  population  of  Great  Britain  when  this 
centurv  b^an. 

Addhm  our  own  territories  to  those  of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent, 
we  find  that  instead  of  discussing  only  the  interests  of  a  few  frontier  cities, 
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our  attention  is  directed  to  the  commercial  relations  of  one-eighth  of  the 
habitable  surface  of  the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
greater  natural  advantages  await  the  use  of  civiliased  man. 

Such  are  the  physical  proportions  of  the  subject,  but  the  political  ideas 
and  moral  agencies  which  public  opinion  desires  to  apply  to  it  are  yet  more 
comprehensive,  sublime,  and  perpetual  It  seeks  a  unity,  ^^  not  of  Govern- 
ments, but  of  people."  It  desires  to  extend  to  the  provinces  and  ourselves 
the  same  system  of  mutual  and  material  benefits  which  has  been  found  so 
beneficial  to  the  various  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  the  system  by  which 
the  present  enlightened  rulers  of  England  and  France  are  endeavouring  to 
reverse  the  political  estrangement  of  *'  those  two  great  nations  whose  con- 
flicts have  often  shaken  the  world,  by  undoing  for  their  purpose  that  which 
their  fore&thers  did  for  a  different  purpose,  and  pursuing,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, an  end  that  is  more  beneficial." 

The  provinces  may  be  said  to  be  foreign  countries,  but  each  of  them  is 
less  distant  from  the  United  States  than  many  of  our  own  States  are  from 
each  other;  and  while  Providence  has  thus  made  us  neighbours,  and  by 
the  indentations  of  our  respective  territories  has  rendered  mutual  rights  of 
transit  almost  necessary  to  Doth,  it  has  also  given  to  us,  as  northern  and 
southern  nations,  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  and  productions  as  to  render 
us  capable  of  conferring  upon  each  other  such  benefits  as  we  cannot  esti- 
mate too  highly.  The  timber,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  water ^power,  and 
fisheries  of  the  provinces,  furnish  abundant  material  of  beneficial  exchange 
for  the  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  cofiiBe,  sugar,  fruits,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
more  southern  portions  of  this  continent 

With  full  development  of  these  material  interests,  social  relations  and  the 
beneficial  interchange  of  ideas  will  increase.  It  was  an  object  worthy  of 
European  statesmen,  and  honourable  to  our  common  nature,  to  eclipse  the 
glories  of  former  history  by  endeavouring  to  substitute  between  France 
and  England  the  realities  of  peace  and  those  true  and  mutual  interests 
which,  when  understood,  are  always  found  to  be  harmonious,  for  the 
memories  of  false  gloiy,  and  ^'  a  policy  founded  upon  war,  conquest,  expen- 
diture, and  patronage.  To  us  a  wider  and  clearer  field  is  open  on  a  new 
continent  We  and  the  British  provinces,  young  as  nations,  are  compara- 
tively unimpeded  by  petty  interests  and  hostile  traditions.  A  policy  based 
upon  the  best  and  purest  foundation  will  grow  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthen  as  we  become  stronger.  The  traveller  on  our  joint  frontier  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  our  forts  in  ruins  or  without  garrisons.  The  stand- 
ing armies  of  Europe  are  computed  to  include  more  than  3,000,000  men, 
withdrawn  permanently  from  productive  pursuits.  Less  than  20,000  men 
have  hitherto  sufficed  for  defence  on  both  sides  of  our  frontier. 

In  the  old  world  the  enormous  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  isola* 
tion,  although  deplored  by  all  who  deserve  the  name  of  statesmen,  have 
been  continued  through  mutual  ignorance  and  fear,  forming  a  vast  inter* 
national  aggregation  of  crimes,  which  all  civilized  men  abhor  in  detail  and 
among  individuals ;  for  war,  when  it  is  the  habitual  condition  of  mankind, 
bequeathing  legacies  of  hatred  and  revenge  from  one  generation  to  another, 
is  not  only  demoralization  and  death  to  multitudes  of  men,  but  brings  with 
it  degradation,  misery,  and  vice  to  women  and  children.  It  is  adverse  to 
those  social  and  domestic  ties  by  which  all  real  civilization  is  connected. 

If  the  treasure  and  lives  of  men,  wasted  by  mutual  destruction  in  Europe, 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  had  been  spent  in  a  war  upon  the  wilder- 
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ness  we  are  considering,  instead  of  a  war  upon  mankind^  many  other  new 
and  prosperous  States  would  now  have  existed  upon  this  continent.  The 
annual  expense  of  Government  in  Great  Britain  alone,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  United  States,  is  more  than 
350,000,000  dollars.  Taking  only  one  item  from  the  vast  European  and 
Asiatic  aggregate  of  military  expenditure,  and  applying  it  to  a  subject 
which  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
computed,  upon  medium  estimates,  that  the  amount  now  remaining 
as  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  alone  would  suffice  to  con- 
struct fifty  railroads  from  the  cities  of  the  Western  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  believe  that  the  world  may  be  better  governed  than 
it  has  been  heretofore,  or  that  nations,  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful  policy, 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  new  discoveries  and  material  agencies  Known 
and  useful  to  individuals  in  common  daily  life. 

Free  intercommunication  and  the  great  material  interests  of  our  con- 
tinent are,  under  a  wise  guidance,  the  true  medium  for  its  government 
Instead  of  garrisons  and  armies,  our  policy  should  be  to  substitute  those 
mutual  interests  and  quiet  forces  by  means  of  which  each  individual,  even 
when  he  seeks  only  his  own  personal  welfare,  is,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
subserving  the  great  decrees  oi  Providence. 

By  adopting  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Zollverein,  or  Prussian  Con- 
federacy of  the  German  States,  we  and  the  British  possessions  can  obtain 
all  the  commercial  advantages  of  union  without  political  entanglement, 
leaving  each  country  free  to  practise  in  its  own  self-government  such  rules 
as  it  believes  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  its  people^  and 
best  adapted  to  promote  its  own  interests. 

The  principle  of  the  Zollverein,  toll-alliance,  or  customs'  union,  is  an 
uniformity  among  its  component  States  as  to  imports,  exports,  and  transit 
It  allows  and  encourages  among  its  members  as  complete  freedom  of  com- 
munication and  exchange  as  exists  between  difierent  countries  of  the  same 
State,  or  between  different  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  commends 
itself  to  the  approbation  of  all  who  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
facilitates  the  collection  of  revenue,  by  collecting  only  on  the  firontier  of 
its  confederated  States.  The  payment  of  duties  in  one  of  the  States  is 
sufficient  to  procure  a  free  sale  or  transit  in  each  other,  and  the  revenue 
was  originally  divided  among  its  members  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  respective  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Custom-house 
laws  which  formerly  separated  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  England  have 
been  superseded  by  a  general  system  of  taxation  applicable  to  the  whole. 
In  France,  local  barriers  have  given  way  to  a  general  system  of  taxation. 
These  two  empires  have  now  entered  upon  a  system  of  legislation  for  their 
mutual  benefit;  but  the  Zollverein  itself  arose  in  Germany. 

The  wisdom  of  its  founders  is  demonstrated  by  the  great  test  of  time. 
No  material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  principles,  or  even  in  the 
details,  of  the  laws  established  at  its  origin.  Many  additional  States  have 
voluntarily  become  members  of  its  union. 

It  began  in  1818 — forty-four  years  ago — when  Prussia  formed  a  com- 
mercial union  with  a  few  minor  States.  The  alliance  arose  from  no  hostility 
to  other  Powers,  but  from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  those  obstacles  to  intercourse 
which  separate  fiscal  laws  created  among  people  whom  natural  feelings  and 
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commercial  interests  would  otherwise  comiect  more  intimately  together. 
The  Prussian  tariff  of  1818  was  adopted. 

In  1834  the  experience  of  its  benefits  had  given  strength  to  its  influence. 
Statesmen  perceived  that  Prussia  had^  by  her  liberal  policy,  conferred  upon 
Germany  advantages  second  only  to  those  she  had  initiatea  by  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  mtelligence.  At  that  time  the  ZoUverein  was  joined  by 
other  States,  and  thenceforward  included  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wur^ 
temberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  Electorate,  and  also  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  the  Thuringian  Association ;  representing,  in  all,  a 
population  of  26,000,000.  It  was  regarded  by  philosophic  minds  through- 
out Europe  as  having  brought  many  liberal  and  patriotic  ideas  out  of  the 
realms  of  hope  and  mncy  into  those  of  positive  and  material  interests. 

The  political  consequences  which  must  arise  from  it  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  its  founders.  They  pursued  no  aggressive  policy,  but  could  not 
avoid  the  knowledge  that  it  tended  to  lessen  the  hostility  of  differently 
constituted  Governments,  and  that  a  powerful  political  alliance  would  arise 
upon  the  basis  of  pecuniary  interests  and  intimate  social  intercourse.  It 
effected  so  great  a  saving  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  that  in  three  years — 
from  1834  to  1836 — the  expenses  of  the  fiscal  establishments  were  reduced 
from  18,000,000  dollars  to  14,500,000  dollars.  Advantageous  to  all,  this 
result  was  especially  beneficial  to  the  smaller  States,  whose  revenue  service, 
like  that  of  Canada,  was  spread  along  extensive  frontiers,  and  absorbed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  income.  Owing  to  increased  prosperity,  and  the 
consequently  increased  consumption  of  tax-paying  articles,  the  revenue  of 
Prussia  rose  from  18*8  silver  eroschen  per  head  in  1834,  to  23*4  in  1838. 
The  saving  in  the  expense  of  collection,  the  increased  prosperity  of  our 
people,  ana  the  additional  demand  for  foreign  goods  consequent  upon  it, 
would  afford  a  basis  for  a  friendly  and  satisuictory  arrangement  with 
European  Powers,  so  far  as  they  might  be  affected  by  the  ^option  of  a 
policy  which  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  provinces  and  the  United 
otates. 

The  laws  of  the  ZoUverein  provide  for  the  means  of  mutual  investiga- 
tion, so  as  to  insure  accurate  returns  of  revenue  from  each  place  of  collection. 
They  contemplate  the  extension  of  its  operations  to  other  States,  and  provide 
for  retaliation  where  commercial  restrictions  adverse  to  it  are  adopted.  Its 
influence  has  continued  to  spread  more  and  more  widely.  On  September  7, 
1851,  a  treaty  was  made  with  a  rival  association,  called  the  Steuverein,  and 
consisting  ot  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick,  by  which,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1854,  both  were  included  in  one  revenue  system — ^the 
ZoUverein — thus  extending  its  operation  to  36,000,000  of  Germans ;  and  a 
treaty  for  Umited  reciprocal  trade  has  been  made  with  Austria,  to  last  for 
twelve  years  from  February  19,  1853.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  this 
treaty  will  lead  to  the  actual  consolidation  of  the  whole  Germanic  race  now 
existing  in  Europe. 

At  me  present  period  of  history,  assuming  that  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  Canadian  people  is  monarchical,  and  not  republican  or  democratic,  the 
benefits  of  reciprocal  trade  can  only  be  enjoyea  by  the  United  States  and 
the  British  North  American  possessions  under  a  system  resembling  that  of 
the  ZoUverein.  It  might  include  other  regulations  necessary  for  the  freedom 
and  convenience  of  our  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  such  as  an 
uniform  system  of  Ughthouses,  copyrights,  postage,  patents,  telegraphs^ 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage. 
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Neither  country  is  ready  to  adopt  ihe  plan  of  collecting  a  revenne  entirely 
by  direct  taxation.     Duties  on  imports  are  at  present  necessary  for  th^ 

fovemment  of  each.  It  is>  desirable  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity  should 
e  extended  to  manufactures  as  well  as  to  the  products  of  the  field  and 
forest ;  but  to  do  this  fairly,  there  must  be  an  uniformity  of  duties  on  ^e 
materials  forming  the  component  parts  of  ihe  articles  manu£Eictured.  If  of 
two  manufacturers,  one  purchases  his  material  free  of  duty,  and  the  mate- 
rials used  by  the  other  are  subject  to  a  high  duty,  there  is  no  equal  compe- 
tition. The  same  is  true  of  every  consideration  affecting  the  price  of  labour  ; 
hence  an  identity  of  taxiSs  is  necessary. 

The  ease  with  which  revenue  can  be  collected  on  the  Atlantic  frontier, 
and  the  di£Sculties  which  attend  its  collection  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  countries  commercially  hostile,  have  already 
been  indicated.  Nor  can  the  natural,  geographical,  and  other  advantages 
of  our  respective  countries,  in  their  several  parts,  be  developed  upan  fi 
proper  continental  plan,  unless  a  system  of  free  purchase  and  sale  is  ex- 
tended through  all  their  parts,  in  reference  to  productions  of  foreign  as  weQ 
as  of  domestic  origin.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  bonded  systent 
and  a  system  of  perfect  freedom,  as  to  exports  and  imports.  The  annoyancesy 
vexations,  and  delays  necessarily  attached  to  any  bonded  system  are  often 
sufficient,  in  tiiis  day  of  easy  communication,  to  turn  away  business  &on^ 
its  natural  and  best  centre.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  hitherto  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  refiiiid 
duties  on  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  merchandise  in  |ess  quantities  than 
the  original  package,  thus  creating  an  obstacle,  often  amounting  to  prohibi- 
tion, to  the  jobbing  and  retailing  of  goods.  This  is  felt  every  day  on  our 
frontier,  where  it  nas  caused  ruin  to  some  merchants  and  serious  loss  to 
many  others,  while  at  the  same  time  it  injures  those  who,  under  a  free  and 
natural  svstem,  would  consult  their  interests  by  purchasing  the  commodities 
sold  by  these  merchants. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  collected  by 
the  United  States  on  the  north-western  lakes,  from  1855  to  1859  inclu- 
sively, was  less  by  189,730  dollars  than  the  expenses  of  collecting  it.  A 
mere  identity  of  tariffs  would  not  suffice  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland  would  frequently  receive 
duties  on  articles  consumed  in  Canada  and  the  north-western  possessions  ^ 
and  Montreal  and  Quebec  would  frequently  receive  duties  on  commodities 
used  in  the  western  States.  Thus  the  best  port  might  collect  nearly  all  the 
duties,  and  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated  would  have  a  large  income 
derived  from  the  goods  consumed  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 

To  those  British  settiements  of  which  the  capital  of  Minnesota  is  the 
general  emporium  for  merchantable  commodities  of  every  description^  this 
commercial  unity  is  the  only  system  by  which  connection  with  Great  Britain 
can  long  be  maintained,  x  or  the  whole  vast  and  yet  almost  unoccapied 
expanse  of  the  north-west,  so  far  exceeding  the  present  provinces  in  extent^ 
fertility,  and  the  means  of  supporting  human  life,  and  for  Canada  West,  the 
ZoUverein  would  secure  an  uninterrupted  access  to  the  southern  and 
tropical  regions  of  both  American  continents  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
affording  markets  for  the  products  of  their  labour,  and  contributing  to 
their  social  and  domestic  comforts.  It  would  give  them  in  their  several 
regions  a  free  choice  between  tiie  Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  various  systems  of  artificial  communication  in  the  valleys  of  these 
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rivers.  If  compelled  by  the  United  States,  as  a  barrier,  or  hy  the  laws  of 
Lfower  Canada,  to  import  from  Cuba  to  Toronto,  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
distance  mast  be  traversed  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  if  free  transit  were 
given  and  secured  through  the  United  States.  The  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  Canada  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  those  manufactures  for  which  she  is  naturally  adapted  would 
find  a  market  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  present  so-called  ^'  reciprocity  treaty  "  was  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  and  not  with  Canada,  although  it  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Government  of  each  province  before  it  went  into 
effect  in  that  province,  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  require 
some  consideration.   The  progress  of  self-government  in  the  British  colonies 
has  advanced  until  the  control  of  Great  Britain  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  ancient  theory  of  colonial  possessions  was  that  Great  Britain  should 
control  their  trade,  and  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  them  with 
manufactures,  in  return  for  which  she  was  expect^  to  defend  them  by  force 
of  arms  upon  any  and  every  occasion  of  real  or  imaginary  wrong.     The 
most  simple  principles  of  human  intercourse  were  at  variance  with  these 
doctrines.     The  manufacture  of  the  commonest  article  was  treated  as  a 
felony  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  former  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  British  merchant  has  not  any  advantage  over 
those  of  foreign  countries  in  the  colonies.     The  tax-payers  of  Great  Britain 
et  Aimish  armies  and  navies  for  the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  the  colonies, 
ut  receive  no  benefit  in  return. 
In  accordance  with  the  report  of  Lord  Durham,  Governor-General  of  the 
provinces,  and  a  special  commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
dition soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1837-38,  a  system  of  gradual  concessions 
b^an.     In  1846,  England  abandoned  the  old  colonial  system  of  trade ;  the 
*^  com  laws  "  were  repealed,  and  most  of  the  productions  of  Canada  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  countries.     In  the  same  year, 
under  Lord  John  Russell,  the  principle  of  colonial  self-government  was 
fully  admitted.     It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  special  privi- 
leges in  favour  of  colonial  products.     In  1848,  the  differential  duties  in  the 
cdonies  in  &vour  of  British  goods  were  repealed,  and,  in  1849,  the  privilege 
of  entirely  controlling  her  own  trade  and  her  own  customs  dues  was  awarded 
to  Canada.     From  that  time  the  same  duty  was  charged  on  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain  as  on  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  preferential  laws  in  the  British  markets  in  favour  of  colonial 
produce  were  abolished,  Canada  became  increasingly  solicitous  for  the 
admission  of  her  products  into  the  American  markets,  ^d  the  '^  reciprocity 
treaty  "  took  effect  in  1855. 

The  Government  of  the  United  S^tes  has  never  yet  presented  to  Great 
Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  provinces,  ^xiy  basis  or  means  of  negotiation  by 
which  the  existing  causes  of  complaint  on  both  sides  may  be  removed,  and 
a  system  established  enabling  the  people  to  enjoy  all  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages which  they  and  their  posterity  n^ust  be  capable  of  conferring  upon 
each  other  so  long  as  the  relative  geographical  position  of  their  respective 
territories  remains  unchanged,  increasing  the  liberties  and  rights  of  each, 
and  strengthening  the  sense  of  honourable  patriotism  by  demonstrating  its 
consistency  with  mtemational  goodwill. 

The  committee  on  commerce  believe,  with  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  that  "  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  North  American  provinces  and  possessions,  developing  the 
natural,  geographical,  and  other  advantages  of  each  for  the  good  of  all,  is 
conducive  to  the  present  interests  of  each,  and  is  the  proper  basis  of  our 
intercourse  for  all  time  to  come ;  "  and  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  will  fully  carry  into  effect  the  principles  announced  by  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  in  1859,  ^*for  the  confirmation  and  expan- 
sion of  free  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces,"  and  to  "regulate  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  United  States  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  the  same  reciprocally  beneficial  and  satisfactory,"  as 
was  intended  and  expressed  by  the  treaty  made  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  commonly  known  as  the  **  reciprocity  treaty." 

The  committee  on  commerce  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  three 
commissioners  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
with  persons  duly  authorized  by  Oreat  Britain  in  that  behalf,  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  the  basis  of  the  former  treaty,  and  for  the  removal  of  existing 
difficulties. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Papers  respecting  the  "  Emily  St  Pierre^^  of  Liverpool 

On  the  24th  April,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to  Earl  Russell  the 
facts  touching  the  case  of  the  Emily  SL  Pierre, 

It  would  appear  from  these  papers  that  the  Emily  St  Pierre,  a  ship 
sailing  under  a  British  register,  and  belonging  to  British  subjects  residing 
in  Liverpool,  was  found  on  the  18th  March  last  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  attempting  to  run  into  the  port  of 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  in  violation  of  the  blockade  there  legiti- 
mately established.     In  consequence  of  this  the  ship  was  seized ;  the  crew, 
with  uie  exception  of  the  commander,  the  steward,  and  cook,  taken  out; 
and  a  prize-crew,  consisting  of  three  officers  and  twelve  men,  put  on  board, 
with  airections  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
measures  might  be  at  once  adopted  to  submit  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  capture  to  the  regularly  constituted  tribunal  for  final  adiudication. 
The  original  papers  establishing  these  facts  are  now  in  my  hands,  prior  to 
the  transmission  of  them  to  the  Government  of  the  United.  States. 

It  further  appears  that  the  captain  of  the  Emily  St  Pierre,  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  rule  in  the  case  of  neutral  vessels  so  seized,  left  at 
large  and  under  no  constraint,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  preventing  the 
regular  process  of  adjudication,  and  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
by  contriving  a  method  of  surprise  and  rescue,  by  force,  of  the  ship  so 
situated,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  possessors.  Having  succeeded  in  this 
attempt,  he  has  compelled  the  United  States'  seamen,  by  threatening  their 
lives,  to  navigate  the  ship  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  where  he  threw  them 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  world,  while  be  seeks  to  shelter  himself,  under  the 
protection  of  her  Majesty's  authority,  against  the  consequences  of  this 
outrageous  proceeding. 

Should  the  facts  prove  to  be  as  herein  stated,  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  he 
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could  wiih  confidence  say  sthat  the  law  bearing  upon  the  case  is  quite  well 
established.  Such  an  act  committed  bj  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel  has 
long  since  been  decided  not  simply  to  be  wrongful,  but  even  to  work  a  total 
confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  opposition  thus 
shown  to  lawful  inquiry  too  strongly  indicates  the  unlawful  intent  of  the 
voyage  to  justify  the  extension  to  it  of  any  protection  by  the  Government  of 
a  friendly  Power.  Mr.  Adams  concluded  by  expressing  a  desire  that  the 
vessel  may  be  restored  to  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  this  communication  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  that, 
having  consulted  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown,  her  Majesty's  Government 
were  unable  to  comply  with  his  request  for  the  restitution  of  the  Emily 
SL  Pierre,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  jurisdiction  or  legal  power  whatever 
to  take  or  to  acquire  possession  of  her,  or  to  interfere  with  her  owners  in 
relation  to  their  property  in  her. 

Acts  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  when  lawfully 
exercised  over  neutral  merchant-ships  on  the  high  seas,  such,  for  instance, 
as  rescue  from  capture,  however  cognizable  or  punishable  as  ofiences 
against  international  law  in  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor  administering 
such  law,  are  not  cognizable  by  the  municipal  law  of  England,  and  cannot 
by  that  law  be  punished  either  by  confiscation  of  the  ship,  or  by  any  other 
penalty;  and  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  raise  in  an  English  court 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  capture  of  the  Emily  St  Pierre,  or  of 
the  subsequent  rescue  and  recapture  of  that  vessel,  for  such  recapture  is 
not  an  ofience  against  the  municipal  law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Adams  replied,  producing  m  support  of  his  request  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Stowell  and  the  terms  of  her  Majesty's  proclamation.  But  Earl  Russell 
answered  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  state  to  you  in  reply,  that  in  pronouncing  the 
opinion  to  which  you  allude,  and  which  was  expressed  in  his  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Catherine  Elizabeth^  reported  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
RobineofCe  Admiralty  Reporte,  page  232,  Lord  Stowell,  as  the  judge  of 
the  Prize  Court  of  a  beUigerent  captor,  was  speaking  of  the  consequences 
incurred  in  such  a  court,  exercising,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  a 
peculiar  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  by  a  violation  of,  or  resistance  to,  the 
rights  of  a  belligerent  captor  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  maater,  as,  for 
instance,  by  an  attempted  rescue.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  master 
of  the  Emily  St  Pierre  may  have  brought  himself  within  ^  the  scope  of 
the  condeomation  expressed  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell '  quoted  by  you, 
to  this  extent,  that  a  prize  court  of  the  United  States  might  have  legally 
condemned  the  ship  if  the  attempt  at  rescue  had  failed,  and  she  had  been 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  court;  but  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Stowell  furnishes  no  authority  for  contending  that  the  municipal  law  of  a 
neutral  country  is  under  any  obligation,  or  has  any  jurisdiction  to  enforce, 
or  to  aid  in  enforcing,  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  capture ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  empowered  to  exercise  prize  jurisdiction  as  between  captors  and 
claimants. 

**  The  absence  of  any  such  obligation  on  the  pai:t  of  neutral  States,  or  of 
any  such  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  their  municipal  law  or  courts,  so  far 
from  being  '  a  purely  technical  ground,'  as  you  seem  to  suppose  it  to  be,' 
for  declining  to  comply  with  your  request,  is  a  leading  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  established  and  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  consent  and  uni- 
form practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  but  more  especially  of  the  United  States. 
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*  A  neutral;'  says  Kent  in  his  Commentaries,  voL  i.  p.  121,  ^as  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  capture,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  neutral  jurisdiction  were  violated ;  and  in  such  cases  the  neutral 
Power  will  restore  the  property,  if  found  in  the  hands  of  the  offender,  and 
within  its  jurisdiction,  regardless  of  any  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a 
court  of  a  belligerent  captor.'  And  Wheaton,  in  his  Elements  of  Inter- 
national  LaWy  part  iv.  chap.  ii.  sect  14,  says: — 'This  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  courts  of  the  captor  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  made  in 
war  under  the  authority  of  his  Oovemment,  is  exclusive  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  exceptions  only :  first,  where 
the  capture  is  made  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  neutral  State ;  and 
secondly,  when  it  is  made  by  armed  vessels  fitted  out  within  the  neutral 
territory.' 

'^  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  demand  which  you  make  is  not  sup- 
ported by  judicial  authority,  or  bv  the  admitted  law  and  usage  of  nations; 
still  less  is  it  supported  by  the  ooctrine  and  practice  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

'^  Passing,  then,  to  her  Majesty's  proclamation  of  the  I3th  May,  1861, 
from  the  concluding  passage  of  which  you  conceive  it  might  be  inferred 
'  that  there  is  a  jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain  capable  of  taking  cognizance 
of  cases  arising  under  the  law  of  nations  and  beyond  the  range  of  muni- 
cipal law,'  I  must  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
such  an  inference  could  be  drawn,  inasmuch  as  the  non-existence  in  this 
country  of  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  beyond  the  range  of  the  municipal 
law,  and  which  does  not  exist,  and  which  is  not  exercised  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  those  of  any  other  civilized  country,  must  have 
been  legallv  notorious  to  all  persons  in  any  degree  conversant  with  law. 
'  Capture  by  a  belligerent '  does  not  of  itself  divest  a  neutral  of  his 
property.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  sentence  of  '  condemnation '  of 
a  competent  prize  court.  The  Emily  Su  Pierre  did  not  by  her  capture 
become  the  property  of  the  captor,  or  cease  to  be  the  property  of  her 
British  owner ;  and  no  British  court  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  her  a 

*  sentence  of  condemnation.' 

*^  ^  But  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations,'  says  Chancellor  Kent  in  his 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  102  (sect  109),  'neither  the  twenty-four  hours' 
possession,  nor  the  bringing  prize  infra  prceaidia,  are  sufficient  to  change 
the  property  in  the  case  of  a  maritime  capture.  A  judicial  inquiry  mast 
pass  upon  the  case,  and  the  present  enlightened  practice  of  commercial 
nations  has  subjected  all  such  captures  to  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  tribunals 
as  the  only  sure  way  to  furnish  due  proof  that  the  seizure  was  lawful  The 
property  is  not  changed  in  favour  of  neutral  vendee  or  recaptor  so  as  to 
bar  the  original  owner  until  a  regular  sentence  of  condemnation  has  been 
pronounced  by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  captor.'  *  Now,^  says  Chancellor  Kent  in  another 
passage  of  his  Commentaries,  vol  iii.  p.  119,  *the  right  is  everywhere 
understood  to  continue  imtil  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  no  longer*' 

"  With  respect  to  the  wording  of  her  Majesty's  proclamation,  I  have  only 
to  observe  that  it  refers  to  and  recites  the  material  portions  of  the  '  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,'  and  then  proceeds  to  warn  persons  acting  in  violation 
thereof,  by  committing  the  particular  acts  therein  specified,  *or  by  carrying 
officers,  soldiers,  desoatches,  arms,  military  stores,  or  materials,  or  any 
article  considered  or  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war,  according  to  the  law 
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or  modem  osafi^e  of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  said 
contendinfl  parties,  that  all  persons  so  offending  woald  incur  or  be  liable  to 
the  sereriu  penalties  and  penal  consequences  by  the  said  statute,  or  by  the 
law  of  nations,  in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced.' 

*^  This  concluding  clause  cannot  reasonably  be  understood  as  meaning  or 
implying  that  persons  violating  the  statute  would  incur  the  peculiar  penal- 
ties aenounced  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  violation  of  such  law,  or  that 
persons  violating  the  law  of  nations  would  incur  any  penalty  imposed  only  by 
the  statute.  The  meaning  of  the  proclamation  is  obviously  that  any  breach 
of  the  statute  would  be  punished  under  the  statute  by  the  same  national 
authority  by  which  the  statute  was  enacted ;  whilst  any  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  was  not  also  a  breach  of  the  statute,  would  be  left  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  determination  of  the  courts  entitled  to  enforce 
that  law,  without  any  interference  on  their  part ;  such  courts  having,  by 
the  consent  and  usage  of  nations,  exclusive  jurbdiction  to  enforce  the 
penalties  consequent  on  its  violation. 

^^  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  her  Majesty's  Government  have  resolved  not 
to  depart  from  the  decision  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  communicate 
to  you. — I  am,  &c,, 

(Signed)        "  Russell." 

Further  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject,  but  it  ended  with 
Mr.  Adams  referring  the  whole  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Civil  War  in  tJie  United  States  of 

North  America. 

On  the  20th  June,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  sent  to  Earl  Russell  a  copy  of  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Seward,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  conditions  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  chances  of  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Seward  continued : — 

'^  But,  speaking  practically,  what  has  been  the  result  thus  far  in  the  present 
case  ?  Has  disloyalty  been  found  an  indomitable  sentiment  in  this  war  ? 
It  pervaded  even  this  capital  and  this  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife. 
It  no  longer  exists  here.  It  divided  Maryland,  and  provoked  conflict  there. 
The  Union  is  now  as  strong  in  that  State  as  in  any  one  of  the  always  loyal 
States.  It  committed  Missouri  to  the  pretended  new  Confederacv.  Missouri 
is  now  adive  and  earnest  among  the  loyal  States.  It  placed  Kentucky  in 
an  attitude  of  neutrality.  But  Kentucky  is  to-day  firm,  resolute,  and  even 
self-devoted  to  the  Union.  In  other  regions  where  disloyalty  was  more 
general,  such  as  Eastern  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  and  North 
Carolina,  acquiescence  under  the  Federal  authorities  has  promptly  followed 
dieir  appearance  there,  and  the  preliminary  steps  are  taken  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  loyalty  re-appears 
everywhere  just  so  fast  as  the  successes  of  the  Government  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  afford  a  guaranty  for  reliance  upon  its  protection.  The  dis^ 
Unionists,  even  in  their  strongest  holds,  are  not  a  people,  but  only  a  faction, 
surpassing  the  loyal  in  numbers,  and  silencing  them  by  terrors  and  seve- 
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rities  in  many  places ;  but,  nevertheless,  too  few  and  feeble  to  prevent  the 
return  of  any  district  or  any  State  to  the  Union,  in  the  presence  and  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

''The  President  asks  foreign  nations  to  consider  that  we  are  only  at  die 
end  of  one  year  now,  and  yet  the  whole  effective  mass  of  the  insarrectionary 
region  has  been  brought  into  the  field  by  conscription.  The  credit  of  the 
revolution  is  dead  before  the  first  dollar  has  been  raised  by  taxation  to 
support  it,  and  the  territory  which  must  bear  taxation  is  at  once  reduced  to 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  is  exhausted  of  its  wealth  and  supplies. 

**  The  power  of  a  losing  faction,  under  any  circumstances,  must  continually 
grow  less.  But  that  of  the  dis-TJnionists  is  abating  under  the  operation  of 
a  cause  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  bring  forward : 
I  mean  the  practice  of  African  slavery. 

''  I  am  aware  that,  in  regard  to  this  point,  I  am  opening  a  subject  which 
was  early  interdicted  in  this  correspondence.  The  reason  for  the  inter- 
diction, and  the  reason  for  a  departure  from  it,  are,  however,  equally 
obvious.  It  was  properly  left  out  of  view,  so  long  as  it  might  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  by  the  practice  of  magnanimity  this  Government  might  cover 
that  weakness  of  the  insurgents  without  encouraging  them  to  persevere  in 
their  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  Union.  They  have  protracted  the 
war  a  year,  notwithstanding  this  forbearance  of  the  Government,  and  yet 
they  persist  in  invoking  foreign  arms  to  end  a  domestic  strife,  while  they 
have  forced  slavery  into  such  prominence  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked. 

**  The  region  where  the  insurrection  still  remains  flagrant  embraces  all  or 
parts  of  several  States,  with  a  white  population  of  4,500,000,  and  a  negro 
population  of  3,500,000,  chiefly  slaves.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  war  between 
two  parties  of  the  white  race,  not  only  in  the  presence,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  enslaved  negro  race. 

'*  It  is  notorious — we  could  not  conceal  the  iact  if  we  would — ^that  the 
dispute  between  them  arose  out  of  questions  in  which  the  negro  race  have 
a  deep  and  lasting  interest,  and  that  their  sympathies,  wishes,  and  interests 
naturally,  necessarily,  inevitably,  fall  on  tne  side  of  the  Union.  Such  a 
civil  war  between  two  parties  of  the  white  race,  in  such  a  place  and  under 
8uch  circumstances,  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  long  before  the 
negro  race  would  begin  to  manifest  some  sensibility  and  some  excitement. 
We  have  arrived  at  that  stage  already.  Everywhere  Uie  American  general 
receives  his  most  useful  and  reliable  information  from  the  negro,  who  hails 
his  coming  as  a  harbinger  of  freedom.  Wherever  the  national  army 
advances  into  the  insurrectionary  region,  African  bondsmen,  escaping  from 
their  insurrectionary  masters,  come  out  to  meet  it,  and  to  offer  their  service 
and  labour  in  whatever  capacity  they  may  be  desired.  So  many  of  these 
bondsmen  have,  even  without  the  invitation,  and  often  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Federal  military  and  naval  authorities,  made  their  way  m>m 
bondage  among  the  insurgents  to  freedom  aipone  the  loyalists,  tbat  the 
Government  finds  itself  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  measures  to 
provide  them  with  domiciles  at  home  or  abroad.  Not  less  than  100  such 
escape  every  day ;  and,  as  the  army  advances,  the  number  increases.  If 
the  war  should  continue  indefinitely,  every  slave  will  become  not  only  a 
free  man,  but  an  absentee.  If  the  insurgents  shall  resist  their  escape,  how 
could  they  hope  to  prevent  the  civil  war  they  have  inaugurated  from 
degenerating  into  a  servile  war  ?  True,  a  servile  population,  especially  one 
so  Jong  enslaved  as  the  Africans  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  require  time 
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and  trial  before  they  can  organize  a  servile  war ;  bat  if  the  war  continues 
indefinitely,  a  servile  war  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  problem,  then, 
is,  whether  the  strife  shall  be  left;  to  go  on  to  that  point  The  Government, 
animated  by  a  just  regard  for  the  general  welfare,  including  that  of  the 
insurrectionary  States,  adopts  a  policy  designed  at  once  to  save  the  Union, 
and  rescue  society  from  that  fearful  catastrophe,  while  it  consults  the  ulti- 
mate peaceful  relief  of  the  nation  from  slavery.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to 
prove  to  any  enlightened  statesman  that  the  labour  of  the  African  in  the 
insurrectionary  region  is  at  present  indispensable  as  a  resource  of  the  insur- 
gents for  continuing  the  war,  nor  is  it  now  necessary  to  show  that  this  same 
labour  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  industrial  system  existing  in  that  re^on. 
The  war  is  thus  seen  to  be  producing  already  a  disorganization  of  the 
industrial  system  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  tending  to  a  subversion 
of  even  their  social  system.  Let  it  next  be  considered  that  the  European 
systems  of  industry  are  largely  based  upon  the  A&ican  slave-labour  of  the 
insurrectionary  States  employed  in  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  and  on  the  free  labour  of  the  other  States  employed  in  producing 
cereals,  out  of  which  combined  productions  arises  the  demand  for  European 
productions,  materials,  and  fabrics.  The  disorganization  of  industry,  which 
IS  already  revealing  itself  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  cannot  but  impair 
their  ability  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  result  indirectly  in 
greater  distress  in  Europe. 
**  On  the  other  hand,  this  disorganization  operates  far  less  injuriously  at 

E resent  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  loyal  States.  Every  African 
ibourer  who  escapes  from  his  service  is  not  only  lost  to  the  support  of  the 
insurrection,  but  he  brings  an  accession  to  the  productive  labour  of  the 
loyal  States,  and  to  that  extent  increases  their  ability  to  continue  the  contest 
in  which  they  are  reluctantly  engaged.  The  failure  of  foreign  importation 
as  heretofore  in  return  for  the  exportation  of  Southern  staples  stimulates 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  loyal  States.  Immigration  is  accelerated 
by  an  activity  in  these  States  resulting  from  extended  manufacture,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Thus  has  the  phenomenon  appeared,  disappointing 
so  many  prophecies  in  Europe,  that  the  war  impoverishes  and  exhausts  only 
the  insurrection  and  not  the  Union.  I  shall  not  contend  that  these  efiects 
would  be  perpetual.  I  know  there  is  a  reckoning  for  every  nation  that  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  war,  and  I  do  not  expect  for  the  United 
States,  any  exemption  from  that  inexorable  law ;  but  it  is  enough  for  my 
present  purpose  that  the  penalties  are  neither  more  severe  nor  more  immi- 
nent than  the  loyal  States  can  endure,  while  bringing  this  unhappy  contest 
to  its  desired  conclusion.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  any  one  or  more  Euro- 
pean States  should  think  it  right  or  expedient  to  intervene  by  force  to 
oblige  the  United  States  to  accept  a  compromise  of  their  sovereignty. 
What  other  efiect  could  it  produce  than  to  render  inevitable,  and  even 
hurry  on,  that  servile  war  so  completely  destructive  of  all  European 
interests  in  this  country,  which  this  Government  so  studiously  strives  to 
avoid  ?  I  know  that  the  danger  of  any  foreign  nation  attempting  suchjya 
policy,  if  it  has  ever  existed,  has  passed,  as  I  am  happy  in  knowing  that  no 
foreign  Government  has  ever  threatened  such  intervention,  while  several 
magnanimous  Governments  have  repudiated  all  unfriendly  designs.  I  have 
put  forward  that  hypothesis  only  by  way  of  preface  to  a  question  not  less 
significant,  namely,  what  must  be  the  efiect  of  such  a  policy  abroad  as  will 
encourage  the  insurgents  with  hopes  of  an  intervention,  which  is  never  to 
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occur  ?  Is  not  that  effect  visible  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  insargents  in  thdr 
destruction  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  already  cultiyated,  and  liable  to  be 
brongbt  into  commerce  by  the  return  of  peace,  and  in  th^ir  studied  neglect 
of  the  planting  the  seed  of  their  staples,  and  turning  so  much  of  the 
African  labour  as  they  are  able  to  save  into  the  nroduction  of  supi^ies  of 
provisions  and  forage,  to  enable  them  to  continue  tne  war  7 

"  The  effect  will  be  farther  developed  as  time  goes  on,  in  opening  a  way 
for  that  servile  war,  which,  if  it  shall  be  permitted  to  come,  will  produce 
infinite  suffering  throughout  the  world,  and  can  only  at  last  result  in  an 
entirely  new  system  of  trade  and  commerce  between  uie  United  States  and 
all  for^gn  nadons. 

''  I  need  not  say  that  these  views  are  not  grounded  on  any  proceedings  or 
expressions  of  the  British  Government,  and  are  to  be  submitted  to  them 
only  as  they  will  be  to  other  States,  from  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
President  that  the  true  condition  of  the  present  strife  may  be  everywhere 
fully  understood. 
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Report  of  the  Defence  Commissioners  and  of  the  Naival  and  MUitary  Ofieers 
associated  with  them,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with 
reference  to  the  Proposed  Forts  at  Spithead. 

On  the  1st  April,  1862,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,by  order  of  Sir  G.  Lewis, 
wrote  to  Lieut  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  president  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Defence,  requesting  him  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  circumstances  of  the 
recent  engagement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Chesapeake  between  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  state  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  that  the  Commissioners  should  con- 
sider whether  the  experience  gained  in  that  action  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
induce  them  to  modify  the  opinion  expressed  by  them  in  their  report  of 
26th  February,  1861,  respecting  the  erection  of  forts  at  Spithead.  The 
commissioners  were  Sir  Harry  Jones,  Lieutenant  General  George  Elliot, 
Major-General  F.  Abbott ;  Captain  Key,  R.N. ;  Colonel  Lefroy, .  R. A. ; 
and  James  Fergusson,  Esq.  And  on  the  10th  April,  Earl  de  Grey  informed 
Sir  Harry  Jones  that  Colonel  Harness,  C.B.,  R.E.,  Colonel  St  George, 
C.B.,  R.A.,  and  Captain  R.  Collinson,  R.N.,  would  be  associated  with  the 
commission  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of 
constructing  forts  at  Spithead. 

On  the  20th  May,  1862,  the  commissioners  reported  as  follows; — 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letters  quoted  above,  we  proceeded  to  consider 
the  question  referred  to  us,  viz.,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  late 
naval  action  in  Hampton  Roads,  mentioned  in  jour  communication  of  the 
1st  April,  1862,  have  caused  us  to  alter  the  views  expressed  in  our  letter 
of  26th  February,  1861,  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  constructing  the  forts  at  Spithead,  originally  recommended 
in  our  report  of  7th  February,  I860, 

Without  definite  information  regarding  the  part  taken  in  that  action  by 
the  forts  in  the  vicinity,  we  can  draw  no  safe  conclusions  that  will  aid  us  in 
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our  inquiry.*  We  cannot^  however,  but  observe  that  the^presence  of  the 
forts  which  guard  the  channel  to  Norfolk  harbour  seem  to  have  been  suflB- 
cient  to  deter  the  Monitor  from  pursuing  the  MerrimajCj  when  the  latter 
sought  their  protection  in  a  partially  disabled  state,  and  that  this  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  Monitor  appears  to  have  been  fully  approvedjby  theJSecre- 
tary  for  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Monitor 
supported  by  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  fort  on  the  Rip^Raps,  which  are 
about  2,000  yards  apart,  appears  to  have  been  enabled  to  close  the  passage 
against  the  Merrimac  and  her  consorts. 

In  the  absence,  moreover,  of  reliable  information  respecting  the  details  of 
the  construction  of  either  of  the  ships  engaged  and  the  nature  of  their 
armament,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  bearings  of  this  engagement 
upon  the  question  before  us ;  we,  therefore,  think  it  safer  to  draw  our  con- 
clusions as  to  the  effect  of  shot  upon  armour-plated  vessels  from  experi- 
ments made  in  this  countrv  than  from  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
with  respect  to  the  action  m  Hampton  Roads. 

Previously  to  the  occurrence  of  this  first  engagement  between  two  iron- 
cased  ships,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  neither  our  own  68-pounder 
smooth-bore  gun,  nor  our  1 10-pounder  rifled  gun,  could  seriously  damage 
the  armour-plated  portion  of  tne  Warrior^s  sides ;  it  had  thus  become 
evident  that  unless  ordnance  of  greater  power  could  be  produced,  capable 
of  penetrating,  or  seriously  damaging,  an  iron-clad  ship,  the  effect  of 
artillery  upon  such  vessels,  whether  the  guns  were  mounted  in  ships  or  on 
forts,  would  be  limited  to  the  damage  that  might  be  inflicted  by  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  several  guns  on  one  portion  of  the  ship's  side,  a  plunging 
fire  upon  their  decks,  or  by  shot  disabling  the  rudder  or  the  screw,  or 
striking  any  other  vulnerable  part. 

Reports  in  the  public  papers  relating  to  the  experiments  at  Shoebury- 
ness  probably  prepared  the  way  for  the  expression  of  opinion  which  fol- 
lowed the  action  of  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor ,  and,  under  all  circumstances, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  doubts  which  took  possession  of  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  expediency  of  constructing  the  forts  at  Spithead  were  not  unreason- 
able. But  the  experiments  carried  on  with  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  12-ton  gun  f 
against  the  Warrior  target,  a  few  days  subsequently  to  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  materially  altered  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  justified  the 
anticipations  expressed  in  par.  22  of  our  report  of  the  25th  February,  1861. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  a  fort  increases  in  proportion  to  the  power 

*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  late  action  between  the  forts  and  the  gunboats  below 
Kew  Orleans,  the  accounts  of  which  are  equally  yague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following 
extract,  howeyer,  from  a  report  of  the  **  Committee  on  Military  Affairs "  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  presented  to  Congress  on  the  23rd  ultimo,  shows 
bow  the  results  of  their  experience  have  affected  the  opinions  of  sdentiflc  men  in  America  on 
the  subject: — 

''Probably  the  remedying  of  the  defects  of  our  present  system  of  defences,  which  recent 
eyeots  have  revealed  to  ns,  will  not,  necessarily,  be  yery  expensiFe.  The  remedy  may  possibly 
be  found  in  a  few  additional  forts,  in  armouring  with  iron  both  tbe  old  and  the  new  ones,  and 
arming  them  with  the  heayiest  ordnance  attainable  by  art.  Besides  these  changes,  it  may  be 
Iband  necessary  to  add  iron-dad  floating  batteries  and  steam  rams  in  aid  of  the  forts,  and  also, 
in  times  of  danger,  to  anchor  rafts  entirely  across  the  channels  leading  into  the  harbours,  or 
close  them  with  chain  cables.  Tbe  rafts,  probably  placed,  would  arrest  the  progress  of|hostile 
Teasels  when  in  front  of  the  forts  under  the  direct  fire  of  their  guns.  Thus  detained,  the  ships 
must  retire,  or  consent  to  be  destroyed;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  ship  can  be  constructed 
poaaessing  as  much  power  as  can  be  gi?en  to  a  flrst-class  fortification." 

t  This  gun  is  commonly  termed  a  SOO-pounder,  but  it  will  not  throw  a  300-lb.  shot  until 
it  is  rifled.  At  present  it  is  a  smooth-bore  gun,  and  the  weight  of  the  spherical  shot  is  150  lbs. 
We  baye,  therefore^  designated  the  gun  by  its  weight— yix.,  twelye  tons. 
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of  its  ganfl ;  if^  dierefore,  there  is  a  harbour  or  roadstead  of  given  space  to 
be  protected,  and  forts  can  be  so  placed  as  by  their  fire  to  inflict  serious 
damage  upon  ships  in  any  part  of  that  space^  the  defence  may  be  provided 
for  by  means  of  forts  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  a  fort  is  decreased  in  proportion  as 
the  efiect  of  artilleiy  upon  armour-plated  ships  is  diminished,  and  if  sach 
vessels  are  not  to  be  aisabled  by  the  direct  fire  of  heavy  guns,  the  only 
mode  of  opposing  their  attack  would  then  be  either  by  vertical  fire,  by  sab- 
marine  or  noating  obstacles,  by  grappling  with  them  and  endeavouring  to 
capture  them,  or  by  means  of  floating  defences  superior  in  power  and  in 
speed. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  position  present  facilities  for  providing  for  the  defence  by  a 
combination  of  forts  and  floating  batteries.  In  such  cases,  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  the  fixed  and  noating  defences  must  be  arrived  at  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  application  of  each,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  durability  and  efficiency  at  the  least  expense. 

In  those  cases,  where  the  batteries  are  so  far  apart  that  they  cannot 
bring  an  effective  fire  to  bear  on  the  whole  space  intervening  between  them, 
their  value  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  their  power  to  prevent  an  attack- 
ing force  taking  up  a  position  within  the  area  of  the  effective  range  of  their 
guns ;  for  each  of  them,  to  the  extent  of  that  area,  also  becomes  a  fbcus  for 
refuge  or  action  to  moving  floating  defences. .  Thus,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  being  made  by  a  superior  force  of  iron-plated  vessels,  those  floating 
defences  are  not  (as  they  otherwise  would  be)  liable  to  be  overpowered,  but, 
lying  within  the  area  of  effective  range  of  the  rans  of  the  fort,  they  would 
keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  would  oe  in  a  position  to  seiae  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  concentrate  their  force  upon  any  weak  portion 
of  his  line,  to  harass  his  movements,  and  prevent  the  retreat  of  disabled 
vessels.  The  same  principles  which  enable  an  inferior  force  upon  land, 
when  supported  by  forts,  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  superior  enemy,  will  also 
enable  an  inferior  force  of  floating  defences,  when  similiarly  supported,  to 
resist  the  attack  of  a  superior  fleet.  During  the  course  of  our  previous 
inquiries  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  roadstead  of  Spithead  was  a  position  to 
which  these  principles  were  peculiarly  applicable,  and  we  accordingly 
recommended  in  our  former  reports  that  its  defence  should  be  provided  for 
by  a  combination  of  forts  and  floating  batteries. 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  any  circumstances  now  exist 
which  would  lead  us  to  modify  the  conclusions  at  which  we  had  previously 
arrived,  we  obtained  evidence  from  several  officers  of  the  naval  and  military 
services,  whose  professional  knowledge  and  position  entitle  their  opinions  to 
great  consideration,  and  some  of  whom  were  understood  to  have  recom- 
mended that  the  security  of  Spithead  should  be  provided  for  by  means  of 
floating  defences  alone. 

We  have  examined  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Whitworth,  and  others 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  great  guns,  as  to  the  probability  of  pro- 
ducing ordnance  of  greater  power  than  any  yet  introduced  into  her 
Majesty's  service.  We  were  also  desirous  of  examining  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
M.P.,  who  had  publicly  expressed  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
but  he  requested  to  be  excused  from  attending. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence  tends  to  support 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  had  previously  arrived,  the  only  definite 
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scheme  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  defence  of  Spithead,  without  the  aid 
of  fortS;  is  that  a  boom  should  be  placed  between  the  Horse  Sand  and  No- 
ManVLand,  with  twelve  iron-plated  vessels  moored  inside  in  support  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  chains,  in  addition  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
manoeuvring  vessels  to  act  offensively  against  the  enemy. 

We  had  already  carefully  considered  whether  the  use  of  a  boom  as  one 
of  the  means  of  defence  of  the  entrance  to  Spithead  would  be  desirable  ; 
but  we  found  that  the  expense  of  constructing  one  to  close  such  a  broad 
channel  would  be  very  great,  and  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
eflSciently  maintained  in  that  position.  If,  however,  such  an  obstacle 
existed  in  mid-channel,  the  enemy's  ships  of  twenty  feet  draught  might,  at 
high  water,  cross  the  Horse  Shoal,  and  turn  both  ihe  boom  and  the  line  of 
vessels  moored  in  support  of  it  Moreover,  if  the  enemy  were  superior  in 
force,  he  might,  by  an  attack  in  front,  drive  back  our  ships  from  the  boom 
and  destroy  it — an  operation  which  would  be  rendered  almost  inpracticable 
if  the  boom  were  supported  at  each  end  by  forts.  In  fact,  if  a  boom  were 
to  be  adopted,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  forts  would  be  indispensable  for  its 
protection. 

As  regards  the  evidence  of  Captain  Coles,  who  has  zealously  advocated 
the  substitution  of  additional  iron-plated  vessels  for  the  proposed  forts,  the 
answer  he  has  given  to  question  No.  191,  which  involves  the  main  point 
submitted  to  our  consideration,  shows  that  he  is  not  prepared  with  any 
specific  recommendation,  but  is  of  opinion  generally  that  ships  are  prefer- 
able to  forts :  as  he  truly  says,  the  question  involves  the  necessity  of  going 
into  the  whole  system  of  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  evidence, 
indeed,  does  not  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  the  question.  He  states  that 
his  views  as  to  the  value  of  forts  at  Spithead  are  not  in  any  way  modified 
by  the  reports  relating  to  the  action  between  the  Monitor  and  the  MerrimaCy 
and  that  they  are  contained  in  the  pamphlets  which  he  has  publislied  on 
the  subject]  Last  year  we  reported  fully  on  the  views  stated  in  Captain 
Coles'  first  pamphlet,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  reply  since  published 
by  him  to  induce  us  to  alter  the  opinions  we  tlien  expressed,  it  appears 
unnecessary  that  we  should  repeat  the  arguments  we  used  in  that 
report 

It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  any  definite  reply  from  those  who  propose 
to  defend  Spithead  by  ships  alone,  as  to  the  exact  number  of  vessels  which 
should  be  constructed  and  permanently  maintained  for  that  purpose ;  but  as 
twenty  or  twenty-five  have  been  named,  we  will  take  the  smaller  of  these 
numbers  as  the  force  required  as  a  substitute  for  the  combined  system  of 
forts  and  iron-plated  vessels  recommended  in  our  report.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  this  force  should  be  obtained  by  converting  some  of  the  existing 
line-of-battle  ships  into  iron-plated  vessels,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
this  could  be  done  at  a  less  cost  than  that  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
forts. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  such  vessels 
could  be  advantageously  appropriated  for  harbour  defence,  even  if  their 

Sreat  draught  of  water  did  not  render  them  objectionable  for  this  purpose, 
rom  these  officers  we  learn  that  out  of  the  whole  fleet  of  sixty- eight  line- 
of-battle  ships,  not  more  than  thirty-two  are  suitable  for  conversion  into 
iron-plated  vessels  of  any  description ;  of  these,  five  are  now  being  converted 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  our  sea-going  fleet ;  five  more  are  in  frame,  and 
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may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  remaining 
twenty-two,  we  gather  from  their  evidence  that  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  convert  them  all  at  present;  it  appears,  moreover,  that  these 
ships  also,  if  converted,  would  be  capable  of  being  added  to  the  strength  of 
our  sea-going  iron<plated  navy,  and  [ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  calculated 
upon  for  harbour  defence.  But  assuming  these  vessels  to  be  available  for 
this  purpose,  it  would  at  best  be  providing  by  a  temporary  expedient  for  a 
portion  of  our  national  defences,  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  permanent  basis ;  and  it  must  be  a  question  whether  a  large  sum 
should  be  expended  on  structures  which  cannot  be  expected  to  last  in  a 
serviceable  state  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer,  whilst,  according  to 
information  given  to  us,  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance  must  be  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  7  J  per  cent,  on  their  value,  and  they  must  be  renewed 
at  a  great  expense,  when  no  longer  serviceable* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  except  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  neces^ 
sity,  it  would  be  unwise  to  provide  the  vessels  necessary  for  harbour  defence 
by  ihe  conversion  of  wooden  ships.  The  same  sum  expended  on  new  iron- 
plated  ships  would  furnish  a  smaller  number,  but  they  would  cost  less  for 
maintenance,  and  would  not  require  renewal  for  probably  thirty  years. 
Such  vessels  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose  would  certainly,  by  their 
lighter  draught  of  water  and  other  qualities,  be  far  more  efficient  for  the 
services  they  would  be  required  to  perform. 

But  wheuier  ships  be  converted  or  new  iron-cased  vessels  be  constructed, 
the  ultimate  expense  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  Spithead  by  ships  alone 
would  far  exceed  that  of  forts  and  ships  combined.  Even  assuming  that  the 
sum  we  propose  to  expend  on  the  construction  of  forts  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  tne  additional  number  of  ships  required  for  the  defence  of  Spithead, 
it  is  evident  that  the  vessels  will  require  to  be  renewed  about  every  quarter 
x}f  a  century,  involving  an  expense  at  least  equal  to  the  original  outlay, 
whereas  the  forts  require  no  renewal,  and  the  expense  for  their  annual 
maintenance  will  be  comparatively  insignificant 

As  regards  the  probable  expense  of  the  proposed  forts,  we  beg  to  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  states  that  he  does  not  anticipate  that 
the  cost  of  the  foundations  will  exceed  the  sum  originally  estimated.  It  has, 
however,  frequently  been  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  superstructure  will 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  forts  were  constructed  of  iron  instead  of  granite, 
witn  iron  embrasures,  as  originally  contemplated.  This,  no  doubt,  would 
be  true  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  iron  forts  should  be  equal  in  size  to  the 

Eanite  structures ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
ickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  additional  interior  space  gained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  masonry,  such  a  reduction  will  be  made  in  their 
dimensions  as  nearly  to  equsJize  the  expense  of*  the  two  modes  of  con- 
struction. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  power  of  the  guns  that  will  be  brought 
into  use,  their  number  may  be  considerably  reduced  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  forts,  and  by  applying  hydraulic  machinery  to  the  working 
of  these  guns,  great  facility  will  be  obtained  for  aiming  at  and  following  a 
ship  in  motion,  at  the  same  time  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  men  will  be 
required  to  work  each  piece  of  ordnance. 

We  draw  especial  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  who  is 
at  this  time  engaged  in  making  a  gun  of  twen^-two  tons  in  weight,  to  throw 
a  300-lb.  sphencal  ball,  or  a  600-lb.  shot,  if  rifled.   He  expresses  the  opinion 
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that  the  spherical  ball  fired  from  tliat  gun  will  produce  the  samd  extent  of 
damage  upon  the  Warrior^ 9  side  at  1,300  yards  as  was  effected  by  a  150-lb, 
shot  from  the  12-ton  gun  at  200  yards.  He  further  believes  that,  if  he 
succeeds  in  rifling  the  22-ton  guo,  an  amount  of  damage  equal  to  that 
lately  obtained  upon  the  Warrior^ 9  target  may  be  effected  at  a  distance  of 
3,000  yards.* 

These  calculations,  being  based  on  extensive  recent  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles  fired  from  rifled  and  other  mms  with 
diflferent  charges,  are  entitled  to  much  confidence.  It  appears  nrom  data 
laid  before  us  by  the  President  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  one  of 
oar  associated  members,  that  the  effects  above  referred  to  were  produced  by 
a  150-lb.  shot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,624  feet  per  second.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  is  correctly  represented  by  the 

Eroduct  of  the  weight  into  die  square  of  the  velocity,  the  same  amount  will 
e  done  by  a  300-1d.  shot  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,150  feet  per  second, 
or  by  a  600-lb.  shot  with  a  velocity  of  812  feet  per  second.  In  order  that 
these  should  be  the  remaining  velocities  at  1,000  yards,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  discharge  the  300-lb.  rifled  shot  with  an  initial  velocity  of  1,400  feet  per 
second,  the  300-lb.  spherical  shot  with  an  initial  velocity  of  1,750  feet,  and 
the  600-lb.  rifled  shot  with  a  velocity  of  950  feet  per  second,  which  will  be 
given  by  charges  of  50  lbs.,  80  lbs.,  and  46  lbs.  respectively.  The  diflScul- 
ties  of  the  case  are  much  increased  at  2,000  yards,  which  may  be  considered 
beyond  the  range  at  which  any  smooth-bored  gun  would  penetrate  the 
Tr  arrtorV  side ;  it  would  also  require  a  higher  initial  velocity  in  a  300-lb. 
rifled  shot  than  has  yet  been  given  to  a  neavy  rifled  projectile,  namely, 
1^630  feet  per  second;  but  a  60K)-lb.  rifled  shot,  such  as  will  be  thrown 
from  the  22-ton  gan  above  referred  to,  will  retain  tlie  necessary  velocity 
at  2,000  yards,  if  discharged  with  an  initial  velocity  of  1,100  feet;  and  this, 
according  to  calculation,  will  be  produced  by  a  charge  of  60  lbs.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  guns  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  stand  these 
charges.  An  initial  velocity  of  2,010  feet  has  in  fact  been  attained  with  a 
ISO-Ib.  spherical  shot;  and  we  fed  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  in  a 
short  time  guns  will  be  produced  of  suiBcient  power  to  penetrate  at  a 
considerable  distance  the  heaviest  armour  plating  tnat  is  compatible  with  the 
necessary  qualities  of  sea-going  vessels. 

These  considerations  respecting  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
production  of  ordnance  of  increased  power,  tend  to  show  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  relative  value  of  forts  as  opposed  to  ships  will  be  gradually 
increased.  The  fort  may  be  made  impregnable  and  practically  invulnerable, 
and  can  carry  guns  of  any  size ;  it  can  be  constructed  so  that  its  fire  cannot 
be  silenced  by  that  of  a  ship,  whilst  the  latter,  to  the  thickness  of  whose 
armour  there  must  be  a  limit,  is  liable  to  be  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the  fort; 
the  distance  at  which  this  can  be  done  being,  as  before  observed,  dependent 
on  the  power  of  the  gun.  The  fixed  floor  of  the  fort,  moreover,  enables 
full  effect  to  be  given  to  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  the  pre- 
cision of  the  fire  of  rifled  guns;  whilst  the  want  of  a  steady  platmrm 
seriously  diminishes  the  accuracy  of  the  fire  which  can  be  obtained  from 
8uch  ordnance. 

But  the  abstract  question  of  the  relative  value  of  ships  and  forts  is  not 

*  The  Cbairmon  of  the  Iron-plate  Committee  intimates,  in  eyidenoe,  that  armonr  nlates, 
•even  inches  and  a  qaarter  thick,  wiU  be  necessary  to  resist  the  twelve-ton  gun,  nnrined,  at 
two  hondred  yards. 
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really  involved  in  the  case  now  before  us*  It  is  not,  as  represented,  a 
question  whether  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  **  mobility." 
Those  advantages  we  have  always  recognized.  The  real  question  is, 
whether  additional  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  power  of  the  moveable 
defences  by  providing  fixed  supports  as  a  basis  for  their  operations. 

In  any  general  system  of  defence  that  can  be  proposed,  the  navy,  whether 
it  be  of  iron  or  of  wood,  must  be,  beyond  all  question,  the  arm  on  which  the 
country  must  mainly  depend,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
commerce,  of  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy,  or  of  opposing  a 
descent  upon  our  shores.  But  if  the  naval  resources  of  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  best  effect,  our  defensive  aiTangements  should  be  such 
as  to  require  that  the  numb^  of  ships  and  sailors  fettered  to  our  ports- 
should  be  as  few  as  possible.  Any  means  that  can  be  adopted  to  reduce  the 
number  of  vessels  and  seamen  required  for  the  defence  of  our  arsenals,  is  an 
addition  to  our  naval  power.  Fortifications  at  once  increase  both  onr 
offensive  and  defensive  power ;  for,  by  their  aid  in  the  defence  of  our  bases 
of  operations  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere,  we  are  enabled  to  apply  onr 
naval  means  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affbrd  the  greatest  amount  of  offensive 
power  against  the  enemy,  and  of  defensive  power  for  the  general  protection 
of  the  kmgdom. 

In  the  present  transition  state  of  our  fleets  there  is  unquestionably  a 
pressing  necessity  for  providing  iron-cased  ships,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  basis  for  the  defence  of  the  country  bv  means  of  fortification  is 
irrespective  of  this  or  any  other  peHod  of  transition  that  may  arise.  The 
two  questions  are  distinct  The  one  refers  to  a  present  emergency,  the 
other  to  placing  the  defence  of  the  country  at  all  times  on  such  a  footing 
that  it  may  be  provided  for  eflSciently  with  the  least  possible  number  of 
troops  and  ships. 

The  foregomg  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  fortification  is 
a  necessary  element  in  any  arrangement  for  our  permanent  security,  and 
that  the  construction  of  forts  at  Spithead  is  essential  for  the  protection  of 
that  anchorage.  In  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  power  of  artillery, 
the  value  of  the  forts  will  be  increased,  and  the  space  to  be  defended  by 
floating  batteries  diminished.  But  whatever  that  space  may  be,  the  sup- 
port of  forts  is  necessary  to  give  the  defence  a  superiority  over  Uie  attack. 
We  therefore  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  our  report  of  the  26th  of 
February,  1861,  that  the  combined  system  of  forts  and  floating  batteries 
therein  recommended  will  be  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  the  only 
really  eflScient  mode  of  providing  for  tne  defence  of  Spithead. 


DENMABK— SUBRENDEB  OF  CBIMINALS. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  the  Mutual 
Surrender  of  Criminals.  Signed  at  London,  April  15,  1862.  [Raiifr 
cations  exchanged  at  London,  May  27,  1862.] 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  having  judged  it  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  to  tne  prevention  of 
crime  within  their  respective  territories   and  jurisdictions,  that  persona 
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charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  the  crimes  hereinafter  enamerated,  and  being 
fugitives  from  justice,  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  reciprocally- 
delivered  up ;  their  said  Majesties  have  nained  as  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
conclude  a  convention  for  this  puipose,  that  is  to  say : — . 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom — Earl  Russell  ;^and;his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark — M.  Torben  oe  Bille,  his  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Akt.  I.  It  is  agreed  that  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  on  requisition 
made  in  their  name  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  diplomatic 
agents,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  who,  being  accused  or  convicted  of 
murder  (comprehending  the  crimes  of  assassination,  parricide,  infanticide, 
and  poisoning),  or  attempt  to  commit  murder,  or  of  forgery  (comprehending 
the  counterfeiting  of  bank-notes,  or  public  securities,  or  money),  or  of  frau- 
dulent bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  requiring  party, 
shall  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other,  provided  that  such  persons 
are  not  subjects  of  the  party  upon  which  the  requisition  is  made.  Provided 
also,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  accused,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only 
when  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that  the  laws  of 
the  country,  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had  been 
there  committed ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted,  the  surrender  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  production  of  an  authenticated  copy  of  his  conviction, 
and  on  proof  of  his  identity.  Consequently,  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
Government,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  to  whose  department  appertains  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
after  the  production,  in  the  case  of  a  person  accused,  of  a  warrant  of 
arrest,  or  other  equivalent  judicial  document,  issued  by  a  judge  or  other 
competent  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom,  clearly  setting  forth  the 
acts  for  which  the  fugitive  shall  have  rendered  himself  accountable; 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted,  on  the  production  of  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  his  conviction,  and  on  proof  of  his  identity.  On  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  the  surrender  in  the  case  of  a  person 
accused  shall  be  made  only  on  the  warrant,  or  other  equivalent  judicial 
document,  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive,  issued  by  a  judge  or  magistrate 
duly  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  the  acts  charged  against  the  fugi- 
tive in  Denmark,  and  on  duly  authenticated  depositions  or  statements  on 
oath  before  such  judge  or  magistrate,  clearly  setting  forth  the  said  acts, 
or  on  such  other  evidence  thereof  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
would  warrant  the  apprehension  of  the  said  fugitive,  and  his  committal  for 
trial  for  the  said  acts,  if  they  had  been  therein  committed ;  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  convicted,  on  the  production  of  an  authenticated  copy  of  his 
conviction,  and  on  proof  of  his  identity. 

Art.  II.  In  the  case  of  a  person  accused  or  convicted  of  any  of  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  who  may  have  fled  from  a 
colony  or  possession  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  be  found  in 
a  colony  or  possession  of  the  other,  the  surrender  shall  be  made,  subject 
always  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  preceding  article,  on  a  requi- 
sition addressed  by  the  governor  of  the  one  colony  directly  to  the  governor 
of  the  other.  The  governor,  upon  whom  the  requisition  is  made,  shall 
be  at  liberty  either  to  grant  the  surrender  or  to  refer  the  matter  to  his 
Government. 

Art.  hi.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  surrender  made  in  virtue  of 
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the  preceding  articles  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  the  Goyemment  in 
whose  name  the  requisition  shall  have- been  made. 

AfiT.  lY.  The  present  convention  shall  come  into  operation  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  legislative  Acts  shall  have  been  passecL  Either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  notice  to  the  other  at 
atiy  time  £br  its  termination  ;  and  in  such  case  it  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 


FRENCH  OCCUPATION  OF  ROME. 
Papers  respecting  the  French  Occupation  of  Rome. 

On  the  12th  March,  1862,  Earl  Cowley  sent  to  Earl  Russell  copy  of  an 
article  from  the  Journal  des  D&ats  upon  the  Roman  question,  where  it  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  mixed  garrison  at  Rome  of  French  and 
Italian  troops  for  a  season.  On  the  14th,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Earl 
Cowley,  such  a  mixed  garrison  would  not  be  convenient,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  Italian  troops  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  States  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  French 
should  occupy  the  Vatican  region  of  the  city,  Civita  Yecchia,  and  St.  Peter's 
patrimony  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Earl  Russell  said  that 
M.  Thouvenel  ought  not  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evil  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  That  the  French  Government  makes  itself  unpopular  with  the 
Italian,  and  especially  the  Roman  people;  that  no  Italian  Government, 
whether  of  Ricasoli,  or  Ratazzi,  or  any  one  else,  can  control  efficiently  the 
Mazzinians,  who  thereby  obtain  undue  influence;  and  that  a  war  may 
spring  up  at  any  time,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  may  force  the  Emperor 
either  to  abandon  his  own  work  in  Italy,  or  to  defend  Italian  indepenaence 
at  the  cost  of  a  great  and  sanguinary  war. 

On  the  20th  March,  Earl  Cowley  reported  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  M.  Thouvenel.  M.  Thouvenel  said  that  he  feared  Earl  Russell's 
plan  would  not  be  accepted  by  either  party;  the  Pope  declaring  that  he 
will  listen  to  no  arrangement  which  did  not  restore  to  him  the  possessions 
which  he  had  lost,  and  the  Italian  Government  refusing  to  sanction  any 
settlement  which  did  not  recognize  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  Between 
the  profession  of  two  such  extreme  opinions  no  solution  seemed  possible, 
for  France  could  not  permit  Italian  troops  to  enter  upon  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  her  without  the  Pope's  acquiescence.  Besides,  said  M.  Thouvenel^ 
why  are  we  to  be  asked  to  give  up  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
to  the  King  of  Italy  ?  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  us  would  be 
the  restoration  of  Rome  to  the  Romans.  Earl  Cowley  said  that  as  far  as 
her  Majesty's  Government  were  concerned,  he  would  answ^  for  their  being 
satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement,  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  Romans 
should  be  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 

On  the  22nd  March,  Earl  Russell  wrote  again  to  Earl  Cowley,  on  the 
same  subject,  as  follows : — 

M.  Thouvenel  fears  that  my  plan  would  not  be  accepted  by  either  party* 
I  never  imagined  that  the  Pope  would  accept  it  We  know  well  that  even 
the  liberal  arrangement  of  1815  met  with  a  protest  from  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
on  the  subject  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio.     The  Pope,  therefore,  would  not 
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consent  to  anything  less  than  the  restoration  of  Bologna  and  Ancona.  But 
his  consent  need  not  be  asked  more  for  Rome  than  it  was  for  Bologna. 
Your  Excellency  will  recollect  that  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  troops  left 
Bol^na,  the  city  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  So  it  would  be  if 
the  French  troops  were  to  leave  Rome.  With  respect  to  the  cotisent  of 
the  Italian  Government,  your  Excellency  will  perceive  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  or  suggest  this  plan  as  a  temporary  arrangement  If 
it  were  proposed  as  a  final  settlement,  an  Italian  minister  would,  no  doubt, 
hesitate  or  refuse  to  agree  to  it  But,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  no  one 
can  believe  that  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  Yelletri,  and  Frosinone,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  the  French  troops,  would  not  be  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  Italian  people.  Naples  would  be  satisfied  with  a  Government  sitting 
at  Rome;  and  the  charge  that  a  Ministry  at  Turin  were  attempting  to 

Piemontizzare "  Italy  would  fall  to  the  ground.     M.  Thouvenel  asks. 

Why  are  we  to  be  asked  to  give  up  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
to  the  King  of  Italy?  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  us  would  be 
the  restoration  of  Rome  to  the  Romans.''  This  is  an  objection  rather 
captious  than  conclusive.  The  grand  objection  made  to  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops,  as  stated  frequently  by  M.  Billault,  as  the 
parliamentary  organ  of  the  French  Government,  is  tliat  anarchy  would 
prevail. 

It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  if  the  Papal  troops  and  the  Mazzinians  were 
lefl  to  fight  it  out  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  some  days  of  disorder  might 
occur.  But  if  Italian  troops  were  to  occupy  the  Capitol,  and  French  troops 
the  Vatican,  no  interval  oi  anarchy  could  ensue.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
the  Pope  has  for  the  last  twelvemonth  made  actual  war  on  the  King  of 
Italy  in  his  southern  provinces.  Monsignor  de  Merode  has  sent  armed 
bands  to  attack  the  Italian  troops  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  right  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Italy  against  the  Pope  is  thus  rendered  clear 
and  indisputable.  The  late  demonstration  in  the  Forum  shows  how  welcome 
the  forces  of  the  King  of  Italy  would  be  to  the  Romans. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  my  suggestion,  the  patrimonv  of 
St  Peter  would  remain  to  the  Pope  till  a  final  arrangement  could  be 
made.  The  King  would  reign  at  Kome,  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  The 
Pope  would  remain  in  the  Vatican  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  as 
Sovereign|Pontiff. 

On  the  28th  March,  Earl  Cowley  sent  the  result  of  another  interview  he 
had*with  M.  Thouvenel,  as  follows : —  ^ 

M.  Thouvenel  went  into  various  arguments  to  prove,  as  he  said,  the 
rights  which  the  Pope  still  possessed  as  a  teniporal  sovereign,  and  to  show 
that  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Italian  (government  to  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  Italy,  as  also  to  Yenetia  as  an  Italian  province,  were  totally 
unjustifiable  according  to  the  common  understanding  of  international  law. 
I  do  not  enter  into  these  arguments,  because  it  was  easy  to  convince  him 
that  they  had  no  weight  with  the  Imperial  Government,  when  the  Legations, 
vrhen  Umbria  and  the  Marshes,  when  Tuscany,  and  when  Naples  and 
Sicily  annexed  themselves  to  Sardinia.  I  merely  mention  them  thus 
cursorily  to  your  lordship  as  further  evidence,  I  say  it  with  unfeigned 
regret,  of  the  little  hope  that  is  to  be  entertained  of  modifying  by  discussion 
or  remonstrance  the  course  which  the  Emperor's  Government  is  resolved  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  Papal  question.  The  solution  of  it  has  been 
abandoned,  to  all  outward  appearance  at  least,  to  the  Pope,  and  I  see  no 
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other  sure  policy  for  Italy  to  pursue  than  to  endeavour  to  consolidate  the 
administration  of  the  countries  of  which  she  is  composed  She  will  thus 
acquire  internal  strength  and  impose  exterual  confidence,  and  ao  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  complete  her  unity  by 
showing  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  in  union  there  is  force. 

On  tne  2nd  April,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  that  considerable 
advantage  is  obtained  by  clearing  up  the  ambiguities  which  surrounded  the 
situation  of  the  Pope  at  Rome.  M.  Thouvenel  no  longer  speaks  of  the 
diflSculty  of  persuaaing  the  Italian  Government  to  accept  of  such  condi- 
tions as  her  Majesty's  Government  had  suggested.  Nor  is  there  any 
Juestion  of  forcing  tne  Pope  to  abandon  his  temporal  power^  and  remain  in 
taly  as  the  subject  of  another  sovereign.  The  whole  question  is,  whether 
the  Pope  having  lost  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria,  should  retain 
the  whole  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  France,  or  whether  the  French 
troops  should  occupy  for  the  Pope  only  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  including 
the  Vatican.  Setting  aside  all  difference  between  a  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  sovereign,  it  is  manifest  that  the  principle  thus  upheld  is  at  variance 
with  the  principles  maintained  everywhere  else  by  France  as  well  as  by 
Great  Britain.  Kome  is  foreign  territory ;  the  Romans  are  to  have  nothing, 
and  foreign  troops  everything,  to  say  to  the  form  of  its  Government.  This 
system  can  hardly  be  of  long  duration :  it  is  too  directly  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  international  law  and  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  people. 

Earl  Russell  continued : — "  I  do  not,  however,  wish  your  Excellency  to 
enter  into  any  polemics  on  this  question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  Government  must  not  make  it  a  reproach  to  the  Government  of 
Italy  that  the  southern  provinces  are  not  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  while  the 
French  flag  protects  the  Pope  in  maintaining  a  sanctuary  where  every  chief 
of  brigands  can  find  a  refuge,  and  prepare  his  band  for  future  incursions  on 
peaceful  provinces." 

On  the  8th  May,  Sir  James  Hudson  gave  the  following  description  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  Italy : — 

Naples,  May  8,  1862. 

Mt  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  lordship  that  I  left  Turin 
for  Naples  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and  travelled  by  rail  to 
Ancona,  where  I  arrived  at  1  p.m.  on  the  following  day. 

I  was  waited  upon  in  the  evening  by  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens,  with  the 
band  of  the  National  Guard.  Their  cry  was  ever  "  Viva  Tltalia  una  I " 
The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  Foligno,  where  there  was  a  repetition  of  the 
same  scene ;  as  again  the  next  day  at  Narni. 

The  aspect  of  uie  towns  in  the  Marshes  and  Umbria  is  that  of  cities 
awakened  to  new  life.  Ancona  no  longer  suffices  to  lodge  the  crowds  who 
flock  thither  on  business  :  a  new  city  is  fast  springing  up,  and  commercial 
docks  and  wharves  are  being  built  on  a  large  and  substantial  footing.  The 
town  is  protected  by  three  consecutive  lines  of  detached  forts,  of  immense 
strength  and  solidity,  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  country  firom 
Ancona  to  the  Papal  frontier  is  anxiously  expecting  the  completion  of  the 
railways  which  are  already  commenced.  An  immense  breadth  of  corn  is 
sown,  and  the  harvest  promises  to  be  magnificent. 

At  the  Tiber  the  scene  changes  ;  we  enter  the  Papal  States,  and  we  enter 

also  upon  the  desert.     On  the  bridge  over  that  river  the  French  flag  was 

flying,  and  a  French  sentinel  was  mounting  guard  over  solitude.     There 

was  not  a  human  being  in  sight,  save  one  peasant  who  served  as  a  guide 
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into  Civita  Castellana^  where  the  bridge  had  been  down  for  six  months,  and 
no  signs  of  its  restoration  were  yet  apparent  This  deserted  appearance  of 
the  coantry  lasts  till  Rome  is  in  sight  I  had  not  visited  Rome  tor  upwards 
of  a  <|aarter  of  a  centnrj:  I  found  it  precisely  as  I  had  left  it,  saving  the 
establishment  of  gas  and  hackney  coadies ;  in  other  respects,  I  remarked 
no  sign  of  improvement  The  contrast  between  the  fertile  garden  of  the 
Mardies  and  IJmbria,  studded  with  substantial  farms  and  well«k«>t  country 
houses,  and  the  desolate  Campagna,  was  striking-^between  the  oustle  and 
vigorous  life  of  their  towns  and  the  solemn,  measured  tread  of  Rome.  It 
is  clear  that  the  reason  for  their  secession  was  the  inability  or  unwillingneas 
of  Rome  to  keep  pace  with  their  progress ;  they  have  outstripped  her,  and 
left  her  far  in  the  rear.  Rome  may  join  them ;  they  never  will  return  to 
Rome  voluntarily. 

I  left  Rome  at  9  iuiL,  on  the  6th  instant,  by  a  special  train  put  at  my 
disposal  by  the  courtesy  of  the  directors  of  the  line  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
ana  arrived  here  in  ten  hours  and  a  half,  sixty  kilometres  being  performed 
by  post  An  agent  of  the  Roman  secret  police,  specially  deputed  to  that 
service,  accompanied  the  train  as  far  as  the  Roman  frontier  at  Ciprano, 
up  to  which  point  the  line  is  completed,  though  the  Roman  Government 
obstinately  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be  opened  to  the  public  The  railway  is 
well  constructed,  and  British  skill  is  conspicuous  in  a  fine  iron  bridge  of 
considerable  dimensions. 

I  inquired  of  tiie  railway  officers  into  the  condition  of  brigandage.  I 
was  told  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  works  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
lose  a  couple  of  hundred  labourers  in  a  night,  who  enlisted  at  15  piastres 
a  head  under  a  Papal  agent  to  act  as  brigands  for  a  term;  but  my  informant 
added  that,  since  tne  completion  of  the  railway,  brigandage  has  decreased, 
and  is  now  almost  unknown  along  the  line.  Brigandage  is  destroyed  by 
railways,  he  said.  The  brigands  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  agricul- 
tural population ;  they  form  a  class  apart  Brigandage  has  always  existed 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  In  looking  over  the  certificates  of  officers  in 
the  Bourbon  army  you  constantly  come  upon  a  note,  "  distinguished  for 
services  against  brigands.''  The  agricultural  population  is  a^inst  brigand- 
age, and  the  reason  is  simple,  said  my  informant  Look  at  this  plan:  from 
Ciprano  to  Capua  it  is  equal  in  point  of  skilled  agricultural  labour  to  the 
best  parts  of  England,  France,  or  Bel^um ;  the  men  who  labour  on  that 
soil  cannot  be  brigands,  the  regulanty  of  their  work  prevents  it  The 
population  is  well-disposed,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  out  they  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  by  their  priests ;  are  but  little  removed  horn 
paganism,  and  as  a  general  rule  are  content  with  any  Government  whidi 
will  permit  them  to  reap  what  they  have  sown*  Brigandage  must  die  out 
under  constitutional  government  and  railways.  General  ia  Marmora  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  now  confined  to  certain  localities,  and  is  diminishing.  A 
Neapolitan  saying  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
brigandage — *'  The  leaves  and  the  brigands  come  out  togetiien"  In  point 
of  fiict  it  is  not  political ;  it  is  the  local,  chronic  malady,  aggravated  at  the 
present  moment  by  the  policy  of  Rome,  which  subsidizes  the  Tristan^  and 
Schiavones ;  but  even  Rome  will  eventually  have  to  bow  to  the  umvenal 
verdict  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  abandon  allies  who  disgrace  her  cause. 

It  was  remarked  to  me  at  Rome  that  ignorance  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Roman  Court  Learning  has  gone  down  at  Rome 
and  throughout  Southern  Italy,  since  1815.    At  that  data  the  Austrian 
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Goyemment  persuaded  the  Court  of  Rome  that  reyolationarj  ideas  and 
progress  were  inseparable,  and  thev  proposed  ignorance  as  a  corrective; 
The  Court  of  Rome  followed  the  adivice,  and  priests  and  people  have  both 
suffered  in  consequence.  The  layman,  however,  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
priest ;  the  latter  is  unable  to  reconcile  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Government 
with  the  demands  made  by  modem  society  for  progress  in  art,  science,  and 
literature ;  he  is  stationary,  whilst  all  around  him  is  advancing,  and,  hence, 
in  a  great  part  arises  the  opposition  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  any  change. 
At  IJaples,  doubtless  there  is  much  improvement ;  but  it  is  in(iispntable 
that  the  Bourbon  Government  have  left  behind  them  an  Augean  stable. 

The  situation  of  the  lower  classes  is  still  most  distressing.  As  formerly, 
a  royal  visit  is  the  signal  for  huddling  age,  disease,  and  mendicity  out  of 
sight,  into  almshouses  and  hospitals,  to  be  defrauded  of  the  very  necessaries 
oflife  by  administrators  notoriously  corrupt,  even  amongst  Neapolitans.  The 
visit  of  the  King  to  the  hospitals,  and  his  expressions  of  indignation  at  their 
condition  and  mismanagement,  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  thb, 
together  with  his  readiness  to  show  himself  to  them,  his  activity  in  seeing 
everything  for  himself,  and  his  decree  for  the  redemption  of  pledge^  objects, 
has  at  last  gained  for  him  among  the  lower  classes,  with  whom  seeing  is 
believing,  £e  prestige  of  a  king. 

The  iazzaroni  now  feel  for  the  first  time  the  real  presence  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  whose  sovereignty  has  hitherto  been  to  them  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  National  Guard  have  been  complimented  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  them  of  their  colours  by  the  King.  And  the  final  concession  of 
the  long-pending  Neapolitan  lines  to  a  capitalist  of  such  credit  as  Roths- 
child comes  in  opportunely  to  satisfy  those  who  have  been  steadily  press^ 
ing  for  railways  as  the  only  real  means  of  improving  these  provinces.  In 
a  word,  the  King's  visit  has  been  a  more  complete  success  than  was  antici- 
pated even  by  the  most  sanguine.     I  have,  &c 

(Signed)        JAMES  HUDSON. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Bhchade  of  the  Porta  of  the  Confederate  States. 

On  the  3rd  May,  1861,  Consul  Lousada,  of  Boston,  informed  Lord  John 
Russell  that  a  fleet  was  about  to  be  despatched  to  blockade  the  ports  of 
Virginia.  On  the  15th  May,  Consul  Bunch,  of  Charleston,  communicated 
that  that  port  and  the  adjacent  coast  were  blockaded  by  the  United  States' 
steam-frigate  Niagara  on  Saturday  the  11th,  in  conformity  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  19th  April.  A 
British  vessel  had  succeeded  in  evading  the  blockade.  On  the  20th,  Lord 
Lyons  communicated  that  the  Niagara  had  disappeared  from  Charleston, 
and  that  the  blockade  was  not  being  carried  out  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
established  principles  of  international  law,  or  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
neutrals.  The  owners  of  certain  British  vessels  demanded  an  indemnity 
from  the  United  States'  Government  for  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of 
their  ships  having  been  warned  off  bv  the  Niagara  during  the  short  time 
that  ship  was  off  Charleston.  On  toe  23rd  May,  Lord  Lyons  communi- 
cated the  blockade  of  Pensacola.    A  rule  had  also  been  issued  that  vessels 
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departing  from  blockaded  ports  should  be  required  to  appear  at  the  station 
of  the  blockading  squadron  within  fifteen  days  after  the  notification  of  the 
blockade. 

On  the  13th  June,  Mr.  Murray  wrote  a  circular  to  her  Majestj^s  consuls 
in  North  America,  to  the  following  effect : — 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  her  Majesty's  Government  should 
receive  early  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  ports  blockaded,  and 
the  manner  in  which  blockades  are  maintained,  Lord  John  Russell  directs 
me  to  desire  that  you  will  forward  to  this  office,  by  every  opportunity,  the 
most  accurate  information  you  can  obtain  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  any 
blockade,  but  more  particularly  of  the  port  at  which  you  reside,  together 
with  a  statement  of  all  facts  bearing  on  the  same,  especially  as  to  the  date 
of  Its  establishment  and  of  its  interruption,  if  it  should  be  interrupted,  and 
the  cause  of  its  being  iso,  the  date  of  its  removal,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  kept  up. 

Tou  will  send  home  in  quadruplicate  any  public  notices  touching  blockade 
or  the  enforcement  of  other  belligerent  rights  in  as  authentic  a  shape  as 
they  can  be  procured. 

On  the  same  date.  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Lord  Lvons  a  com- 
munication that  a  telegram  had  been  received,  dated  May  28tn,  that  New 
Orleans  was  blockaded.  The  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Brooklyn 
was  announced  on  the  27th  May ;  that  of  Savannah  was  announced  on 
the  28th. 

Coiiflicting  reports,  however,  reached  Lord  John  Russell  for  a  long  time 
respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade,  and  Lord  John  Russell  repeatedly 
wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  to  make  every  inquiry,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  manner  in  wnich  the  blockade  is  conducted ;  in  consequence  of  which. 
Lord  Lyons  issued  the  following  circular  to  her  Majesty's  consuls  in  North 
America,  dated  August  14th,  1861 : — 

With  my  despatch  of  the  3rd  ultimo  I  sent  a  circular  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  the  13th  June  last,  and  directing  you  to  forward  to 
that  office,  by  every  opportunity,  the  most  accurate  information  you  could 
obtain  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  any  blockade,  together  with  a  statement 
of  all  facts  bearing  on  the  same. 

I  am  now  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  obtaining  all  the  particulars  possible  respecting  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports. 

I  have  fiirther  to  observe  to  you  that  there  are  some  points  which  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  particularly  kept  in  view  in  obtaining  information. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  these  points  are  here  stated  in  the  form  of 
questions : — 

1.  Has  ingress  been  allowed  by  the  blockading  squadron,  after  the  first 
establishment  of  the  blockade,  to  any  and  what  vessels,  knowingly  and 
wittingly  ? 

2.  Has  egress  been  allowed,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  by  the  blockading 
squadron,  sSiber  the  first  establishment  of  the  blockade,  to  any  and  what 
vessels,  with  cargo  laden  after  the  blockade,  and  in  derogation  of  the  fifteen 
days  of  grace? 

3.  Have  intermissions  of  the  blockade  been  caused  (a)  by  the  blockading 
force  being  wholly  and  deliberately  withdrawn  and  sent  elsewhere  by  supe- 
rior orders  ?  (6)  by  weather  ?  or  (c)  by  chasing  vessels  endeavouring  to 
break  the  blockade,  or  other  vessels  generally  ? 
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4.  Has  the  force  on  the  spot)  firom  local  consideraiions,  number  and  clan 
of  cmizers^  and  so  forth,  b^n,  when  actnallj  present,  (and,  if  so,  for  what 
time  and  in  what  respect,)  adequate  to  maintain  an  efficient  blockade,  or  to 
Canse  obvions  danger  to  those  attempting  to  break  it  ? 

Tou  will  take  every  opportunity  oi  forwarding  inforniatiim  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  to  this  legation  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade. 

Frequent  reports  continued  to  come  respecting  the  inefficiency  of  the 
blockade  in  different  parts.  On  the  30th  September,  Consol  Bunch 
answered  Lord  Lyons'  queries  as  follows  :-^ 

1st  Ingress  into  the  port  of  Charleston  has  certainly  been  allowed  at  all 
times,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  blockade,  to  8team*transports  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  have  come  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding coast  with  the  Confederate  flag  fiyinc,  in  foil  sight  of  the  block* 
ading  squadron,  without  even  an  attempt  bemg  made  to  capture  them. 
SimQar  mgress  has  not  been  allowed  to  any  other  vessels. 

2nd.  With  the  exception  of  the  transports  mentioned  above,  which  have 
been  laden  with  guns,  men,  and  stores,  no  egress  has  been  allowed  knowingly 
or  wittingly  to  any  vessels  from  this  port 

3rd.  As  regards  intermissions  of  olockade :  (a)  I  cannot  say  that  tiie 
blockading  ships  have  been  withdrawn  by  superior  orders,  as  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  They  have  certainly  been  out  of  sight  of  the  town  on 
many  occasions,  (b)  There  has  been  no  bad  weather  until  four  days  ago, 
when  both  the  Wabash  and  Vandalia  were  compelled  to  run  out  to  sea. 
(c)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  absence  of  ships  caused  by  chasing  vessels. 

4th.  It  has  been  adequate  to  cause  obvious  danger  to  large  vessels,  but 
totallv  inadequate  to  prevent  either  the  ingress  or  egress  of  smaller  vessels, 
by  which  I  mean  vessels  of  firom  50  to  300  tons,  and  drawing  less  than  ten 
feet  of  water. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  port  of  Charleston*  Of  the  norts 
between  it  and  Savannah,  1  can  safely  say  that  there  has  been  no  blockade 

at  alL     Vessels  of  various  sizes,  amongst  others  the  barque ,  of  330 

tons,  and  brig ,  of  250  tons,  prizes  to  privateers,  have  been  brought  in 

in  safety.  Schooners  and  brigs  have  arrived  fix>m  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  with  cargoes,  ever  since  the  nominal  commencement  of  the  blockade. 
Of  the  blockade  of  North  Carolina,  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  scarcely 
existed  at  all.  A  reference  to  my  numerous  despatches  respecting  it  must 
conclusivelv  establish  that  fact  Off  Wilmington,  up  to  two  or  three  days 
ago,  there  has  been  no  blockading  vessel,  except  the  DayUgkt  on  July  20, 
which  vessel  went  away  on  the  25th.  At  Beaufort,  the  "blockade  did  not 
begin  until  the  6th  or  7th  of  September.  I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  a  letter 
firom  the  collector  of  that  port  m  confirmation  of  this  fact     The  arrival  of 

the  ships  — »-  and ,  alluded  to  in  my  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  of 

the  4th  instant  proves  that  no  blockade  existed  on  August  22  and  28. 

From  Savannah,  the  following  report  was  made  by  Consul  FuUarton : — 

1.  Ingress  to  this  port  has  not  been  allowed  to  the  blockading  squadron 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  blockade  to  any  vessel  knowingly  or 
wittingly. 

2.  Egress  has  not  been  allowed  knowingly  and  wilfully  by  the  block- 
ading squadron  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  blockade  to  any  vessel 
with  cargo  laden  after  the  blockade  in  derogation  to  die  fifteen  days'  grace. 
Numerous  small  vessels  and  transports  have  almost  daily  passed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  ana  still  continue  to  pass  in  and  out  of  this 
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port  to  d]£Perent  points  on  the  coast.  They  do  this  through  the  passage 
which  exists  inside  the  islands  forming  the  coast  of  Greorgia,  the  blockading 
squadron  being  totally  unable  to  prevent  such  communication. 

3.  Intermissions  of  the  blockade  have  certainly  taken  place  by  the 
blockading  force  being  wholly  and  deliberately  withdrawn  and  sent  else- 
where, but  whether  caused  (a)  by  superior  orders  I  am  unable  to  say ;  (b) 
not  caused  by  the  weather ;  (c)  not  caused  by  chasing  vessels  endeavouring 
to  break  the  blockade.  The  intermissions  referred  to  take  place  frequently, 
more  so  recently  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.  The  first 
occurred  from  the  29th  or  30th  May  to  about  12th  June,  the  second  from 
the  8ih  to  the  14th  September,  the  third  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  to 
the  23rd  September.  During  this  intermission  (on  the  17th  September) 
the  screw-steamer  — — -,  of  about  700  tons,  arrived  in  the  river  from 
England,  having  on  the  previous  day  coasted  to  the  south  for  forty  miles 
wi£out  seeing  a. blockading  vessel  The  fourth  intermission  occurr^  from 
the  29th  September  to  the  4th  October,  since  which  day  another  took  place 
of  about  two  days,  and  I  am  informed  that  yesterday  morning  the  post  was 
again  deserted. 

4*  Sometimes  the  squadron  consists  of  two  vessels ;  at  such  times  it  is, 
when  actually  present,  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  maintain  an  effective 
blockade  in  all  respects.  At  other  times,  and  most  frequently,  it  consists 
of  one  vessel,  which,  when  present,  is  adequate  to  guard  the  approaches 
against  vessels  of  large  tonnage;  but  hardly  adequate,  because  of  the 
position  she  usually  occupies,  to  prevent  ingress  and  egress  of  very  small 
vessels,  which,  by  reason  of  not  being  compelled  to  keep  in  the  channel  on 
account  of  their  light  draft,  could  possibly,  particularly  at  night,  evade  the 
blockade.  No  instance  of  the  latter  kind  has,  however,  yet  taken  place, 
vessels  of  that  class  finding  it  much  more  easy  to  get  out  by  some  of  the 
inlets  on  the  coast,  which  tney  reach,  from  this  city,  through  the  island 
channel  already  mentioned. 

The  above  particulars  refer  exclusively  to  the  blockade  of  the  Savannah 
river  according  to  the  most  reliable  information  within  my  reach.  The 
blockade  south  of  this  is  maintained  in  a  very  ineffective  manner,  the 
vessels  being  too  few  in  number,  and  not  suitable  in  class  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  access  to  the  various  harbours  and  inlets  indenting  it*  The 
blockading  vessels  merely  cruize  up  and  down,  visiting  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time  one  harbour  after  another.  Advantage  is  not  slow  to  be  taken  of 
this,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  instances  of  vessels  successfully  running 
the  blockade  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  in  most  cases  without  seeing  the 
blockading  vessels  at  all.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  blockade  the  line  of 
steamers  between  this  port  and  St  John's  river,  Florida,  has  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  communication.  In  a  very  few  instances  they  have  seen  a 
blockading  vessel  off  the  St.  John  and  Femandina  bars,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently near  to  prevent  their  regular  ingress  and  egress. 

On  the  17th  February,  Earl  Russell  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mason, 
enclosing  returns  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  blockaded  ports  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  The  returns  fron>  the  ports  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah  were  only  up  to  the  3 1st  October  last;  from  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Lavaca,  to  the  dates  given,  in  August ;  and  from  Wil- 
mington till  10th  September.  In  the  list  from  New  Orleans  a  large  number 
were  inland  bv  the  River  Mississippi,  and,  therefore,  involved  no  question 
of  a  breach  of  blockade.     Other  returns  from  some  of  the  ports  may  have 
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been  quasi  inland ;  that  is  to  say,  through  the  estuaries  and  sounds  along 
the  coast  As  an  example,  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  where  the  route  for 
small  vessels  may  or  may  not  have  been  through  the  inland  sounds.  But  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  obligations  of  a  blockade 
should  not  extend  as  fully  to  them  as  by  access  to  the  port  from  the  open 
sea.  These  estuaries  or  sounds  are  accessible  by  inlets  from  the  sea,  ana,  if 
not  guarded,  the  ports  to  which  they  lead  may  be  reached  as  successfully  by 
sea-going  vessels  of  light  draft  through  those  channels  as  by  a  direct  sea- 
route. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  so  considered,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  inland  sea  communication  between  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  perhaps  other  places,  is  claimed  to 
be  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of  that  Government. 

Mr.  Mason  also  sent  a  printed  list  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  ports 
in  Cuba  from  and  to  the  blockaded  ports  of  the  Confederate  States. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  were  enumerated  in  September ;  and  all  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December  were,  of  course,  not  included  in  the 
transcripts  from  his  Government  This  paper  was  taken  from  official 
documents  there  by  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  worthy  of 
entire  reliance.  The  fact  (assumed)  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  cleared 
(at  their  ports  of  destination)  was  matter  of  notoriety,  from  the  almost 
aaily  intercourse  between  Havana  and  those  ports.  Mr.  Mason  had  no 
official  returns  from  his  Government  for  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  but  this  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  &ct*that  until  very 
recently  it  could  not  be  known  when  he  might  reach  London.  But 
breaches  of  the  blockade  at  most,  if  not  all  of  these  ports  by  vessels  of  large 
as  well  as  of  small  tonnage,  both  inward  and  outward-bound,  have  bem 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  yet  are,  constantly  reported. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Withdrawal  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Mr.  BuncKe  Exequatur  as  Her  Majestr/e  Consul  at  Charleston^ 

On  the  16th  July,  1861,  Lord  Lyons  reported  to  Earl  Russell  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Robert  Mure  at  New  York  when  proceeding  to  England  charged 
with  despatches  from  the  rebel  Government  to  the  Southern  Commissioners 
in  Europe,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Consulate  at  Charleston,  and  a  pass* 
port  from  Mr*  Consul  Bunch.  The  bag  of  despatches  taken  from  Mr.  Mure 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office  through  Mr.  Adams.  On  the 
3rd  September,  Mr.  Adams  sent  this  bag  of  despatches  to  Earl  Russell, 
and  gave  explanations  regarding  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Mure.  And  on  the 
same  day  he  sent  a  note  respecting  the  conduct  of  Consul  Bunch,  in  which 
he  states  as  follows :  — 

It  appears  from  the  contents  of  the  many  letters  found  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Robert  Mure,  bearer  of  despatches  from  Mr.  Bunch  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  but  detained  as  an  agent  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  following  statement  is  made  of  the  action  of 
Mr.  Bunch  in  Charleston  i — 
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*'  Mr.  B.,  on  oath  of  secresj,  communicated  to  me  also  that  the  first  step 
to  recognition  was  taken.     He  and  M.  Bellignj  together  sent  Mr.  Trescott 
to  Richmond  yesterday  to  ask  Jeff.  Davis^  President,  to 
the  treaty  of  to  the  nentral  flag 

covering  neutral  goods  to  be  respected.  This  is  the  first  step  of  direct 
treating  with  our  Government  So  prepare  for  active  business  by  the 
Ist  January.** 

Mr.  Adams  submitted  this  information  to  her  Majesty's  Govemmenti 
with  a  request  that  if  it  be  found  to  be  correct,  Mr.  Bunch  might  be  at 
once  removed  from  his  office ;  and  he  stated  that  the  President  will  cheer- 
fully accord  an  exequatur  to  any  person  who  may  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  who  will  faithfully  perform  his  functions  without  mjury  to  the  rights 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  Mr.  Adams'  note  to  Earl  Cowley  in  Paris, 
and  stated  that  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  remove  Consul  Bunch 
from  Charleston;  and  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  9th  September, 
Earl  Russell  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  Mr.  Bunch  was  instructed  to  communicate  to 
the  persons  exercising  authority  in  the  so-called  Confederate  States  the 
desire  of  those  Governments  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Articles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  should  be  observed  by  those  States  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Mr.  Adams  would 
observe  that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  France  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  articles  providing  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods, 
and  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  taken  on  board  a  belligerent  ship  are  not 
liable  to  conaemnation.  Mr.  Bunch,  therefore,  in  what  he  had  done  in 
this  matter,  acted  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  who 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  his  proceedings  so  far  as  they  were  known  to 
the  Foreign  Department,  and  who  could  not  remove  him  from  his  office  for 
having  obeyed  his  instructions.  But  when  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  some 
person  not  named,  that  the  first  step  to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States  by  Grreat  Britain  had  been  taken.  Earl  Russell  begged  to  decline  all 
responsibility  for  such  a  statement  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  recognized  the  belligerent  character  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
they  wou^d  continue  to  consider  them  as  belligerents.  But  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  not  recognized,  and  are  not  prepared  to  recognize,  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  as  a  separate  and  independent  State. 

On  the  8th  October,  Lord  Lyons  sent  to  Earl  Russell  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  Consul  Bunch,  in  which  he  denied  altogether  the  statement  respecting 
his  communications  with  the  authorities  at  Charleston,  but  Earl  KusseU 
replied  that  his  explanations  were  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  her  Majesty's 
Grovemment 

On  the  28th  October,  Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  that  instructions 
had  been  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Adams  to 
announce  the  revocation  of  Consul  Bunch's  exequatur,  because  he  had 
violated  the  law  which  forbids  residents  in  the  United  States  to  engage 
with  a  foreign  Government  in  any  communication  calculated  to  thwart  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  because  he  was  a  partisan  of  the 
rebels,  and  because  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  2l8t  November,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  note  announcing  the  revoca- 
tion of  Consul  Bunch's  exequatur ;  and  on  the  28th  November,  Earl  Russell 
sent  a  note  to  him  justifying  Consul  Bunch's  proceedings  in  his  communi- 
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cations  with  the  Southern  aathorities.  Bat  as  respects  the  rij^ht  of  her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  to  hold  commnnication  with  the  rebel  States,  Earl 
Rassell  said, — 

But  there  is  a  further  question  raised  by  the  United  States'  Goyemment, 
which  is  of  deep  and  urgent  importance.  Mr.  Adams  is  instructed  to  saj 
that  any  communication  to  be  addressed  to  the  Goyemment  of  the  so-calleii 
Confederate  States  respecting  the  goods  of  a  belligerent  on  board  neutral 
ships,  or  the  goods  oi  a  neutral  on  board  belligerent  ships,  should  have 
been  made  by  diplomatic  and  not  by  consular  agents,  ana  that  the  **  onlj 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  which  any  diplomatic  communication 
whatever  can  be  made  is  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  itaelf." 
Mr.  Adams  must  be  aware  that  this  assertion  raises  grave  questions  both 
of  fact  and  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  when  her  Majesty's  G<>vemment  are  gravely  told  that 
an  application  to  the  Confederate  Government  for  redress  ouirht  to  be  made 
through  the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  might  well  ask  whether 
such  a  position  is  seriously  laid  down,  and  whether  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  affirm  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  he  has 
the  power  to  give  effect  to  any  such  application  which  might  be  made  to 
him.  For  instance,  a  British  subject  at  New  Orleans  or  Galveston  might 
be  carried  away  by  force  to  serve  with  the  Confederate  troops :  could  the 
President  of  the  United  States  set  him  free  ?  Might  he  not  be  killed  in 
battle  by  a  ball  or  a  bullet  from  the  United  States'  army  as  the  only  release 
he  could  obtain  from  President  Lincoln  from  his  compulsory  service? 
Again,  the  private  debts  due  to  a  British  subject  in  Ijouisiana  or  Arkansas 
may  be  confiscated  and  paid  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  State  by  a  law 
or  decree  of  the  so*styled  Confederate  Congress ;  could  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  State  of  tne  United  States  obtain  the  recovery  of  these  soms? 
or  could  he  secure  immunity  from  confiscation  for  the  kuided  property  of 
British  subjects  in  the  eleven  Confederate  States  ? 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  do  this,  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding suggested  by  Mr.  Adams  would  be  altogether  illusory. 

But  next,  as  to  a  question  of  international  law,  her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment  hold  it  to  be  an  undoubted  principle  of  international  law,  that  when 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  State  are  injured  bj 
«  de  facto  Government,  the  State  so  aggrieved  has  a  right  to  claim  from  the 
de  facto  Government  redress  and  reparation ;  and  also  that,  in  cases  of 
apprehended  loss  or  injury  to  their  subjects.  States  may  lawfully  enter  into 
communication  with  de  facto  Governments  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects. 

Acting  upon  this  last-mentionea  principle,  her  Majesty's  Gtyvemment 
entered  into  concert  with  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  regard  to  certain  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  result  was 
an  instruction,  which  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  British  and  French 
consuls  at  Charleston,  and  they  both  executed  their  commission  unostenta- 
tiously, but  effectively.  It  may  be  necessary  in  future,  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  vast  extent  of  country 
which  resists  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  have  further  conununi- 
cation,  both  with  the  central  authority  at  Richmond,  and  with  the  Governors 
of  the  separate  States;  and  in  such  cases  such  communications  will  continue 
to  be  made,  but  such  communications  will  not  imply  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  Confederates  as  an  independent  State, 
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Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  con," 
eider  and  report  as  to  the  measures  that  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
eimpl^  and  improve  the  system  under  which  all  Works  and  Buildings  oilier 
than  Fortifications  connected  with  the  War  Department,  are  constructed, 
repaired,  and  maintained,  in  order  to  give  a  more  direct  responsibility  to 
the  persons  employed  on  those  duties. 

The  Committee  consisted'  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  P.  E.  Herbert,  C.B.,  Colonel 
E.  C.  Frome,  R.E.,  Captain  D,  Galton,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  Major  Buckley, 
W.  Brown,  Accountant-General,  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  bart,  M,P.,  H.  A.  Hunt, 
esq. 

On  the  23rd  Jane,  1863,  the  committee  reported  as  follows : — 

The  inspector-general  of  fortifications  is  charged  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
fortifications  and  of  all  buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  the  army  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  stafi^  immediately  in  charge  of  these  several  works  consists  of  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  assisted  by  civilian  clerks  of  works ;  and  is  appor- 
tioned to  stations  or  districts.  Each  station  or  district  is  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  a  commanding  royal  engineer. 

The  Royal  Engineers  were  placed  in  charge  of  barrack  buildings  in  1822. 
The  inspector-general  of  fortifications  was  charged  with  the  discipline  of 
the  corps,  and  the  conduct  of  the  works  under  me  orders  of  the  master- 
general.  At  that  time  the  appointments  to  the  military  and  civil  staff  were 
made  by  the  master-general,  or  master-general  and  Board  of  Ordnance. 

The  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  was  abolished  in  June, 
1855 ;  'Und  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications  carried  on  the  discipline 
of  the  corps  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  execution 
of  works  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

In  1859  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications  was  relieved  from  his 
military  duties.  The  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  now  issued 
through  the  adjutant-general  or  his  deputy,  the  deputy  adjutant-general  of 
Royal  Engineers. 

Appointments  to  atid  removals  of  officers  from  stations  are  now  made  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  deputy  adjutant- 

feneral  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  When  a  commanding  engineer  of  a 
istrict  is  to  be  appointed  at  home  or  abroad,  the  name  of  an  officer  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whose 
concurrence  is  necessary  before  the  appointment  can  be  made. 

The  civil  staff  remains  entirely  unaer  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  officers  of  engineers  enter  the  corps  from  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich.  The  entrance  into  the  Academy  as  cadets  is  by  competitive 
examination.  The  cadets  are  subjected  to  a  half-yearly  test  examination. 
On  passing  the  final  examination  for  a  commission,  those  highest  on  the  list 
have  the  choice  of  entering  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Engineers ;  the  remainder 
are  allotted  as  the  service  requires.  They  receive  a  high  class  of  education 
at  Woolwich ;  and  those  appointed  to  the  Engineers  pass  through  a  theore- 
tical course  of  architecture,  amongst  other  subjects  at  Chatham,  before  they 
are  appointed  to  stations. 
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The  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  are  appointed  to  stations  as  to  a  military 
duty,  and  as  part  of  that  duty  superintend  the  works  in  progress.  They 
take  their  tour  of  foreign  service  according  to  roster,  when  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  departing  from  it.  The  roster  is  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  to  each  officer  a  fair  share  of  home  and  foreign  service. 

It  has  rarely  occurred  that  an  officer  has  heen  left  in  charge  of  a  work 
from  its  commencement  to  its  completion. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  is  uniform,  according  to  rank,  whether  they  are 
in  charge  of  works  or  not  A  small  extra  daily  allowance  is,  however, 
attachea  to  the  appointment  of  commanding  royal  engineer  at  a  limited 
number  of  stations. 

The  clerks  of  works  are  in  part  on  a  permanent  establishment,  and  partly 
on  temporary  appointments.  They  are  required  to  possess  a  thoron^ 
practical  knowledge  of  materials,  and  to  be  capable  of  making  designs, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  buildings.  Those  on  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment are  divided  into  three  classes,  at  the  following  rates  of  pay  per 
annum  : — First  class,  from  2302.  to  300Z. ;  second  class,  from  150Z.  to  220/. ; 
third  class,  from  1102.  to  140i  Also  first-class  clerks  of  works  receive 
25Z.  per  aimum,  and  second  and  third  class  clerks  of  works  receive  202.  per 
annum  lodging  money,  and  they  are  promoted,  as  a  rule,  according  to 
seniority. 

The  temporary  clerks  of  works  generally  receive  7s.  6d.  per  day,  and  in 
some  special  cases,  10«.  per  day. 

The  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  barrack  works  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads,  viz. : — 1.  Large  new  works  and  votes  for  special  classes 
of  accommc^ation.  2.  New  works  under  1,0002.  each.  3.  Maintenance 
and  repairs.  Large  new  works  are  generally  the  subject  of  much  previous 
consideration  and  discussion  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  W  ar  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  selection  of  smaller  works  is  made  as  follows : — At  home,  in  each 
district,  a  list  of  services  required  for  the  ensuing  year  is  prepared  by  the 
general  officer  commanding,  from  the  demands  of  commanding  officers  of 
corps  and  departments.  This  list  is  referred  by  him  to  the  commanding 
engineer,  who  gives  his  opinion  upon  each  item.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
recommends  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  such  of  these  services  as  he 
considers  essentiaL 

A  list  of  such  services  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  decides  shall  be 
brought  forward  in  each  district,  is  sent  by  his  orders  to  the  commanding 
royal  engineer  for  his  detailed  report  and  estimate. 

At  foreign  stations  the  general  officer  commanding  furnishes  the  com- 
manding royal  engineer  with  a  list  of  the  services  which  are  required, 
and  transmits  the  same,  with  the  commanding  royal  engineer's  report  and 
approximate  estimate,  together  with  his  own  remarks,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.    • 

The  commanding  royal  engineers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  propose 
the  services  which  they  consider  necessary  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  buildings. 

The  reports  upon,  and  drawings,  specifications,  and  detailed  estimates  of 
such  services,  when  prepared,  are  forwarded  by  the  commanding  royal 
engineer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  drawings,  specifications, 
and  estimates  are  examined  by  the  surveyor  of  the  War  Department,  and 
by  officers  under  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications,  and  when  Parlia- 
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ment  has  sanctioned  the  vote,  are  returned  to  the  several  commanding 
royal  engineers  for  execation,  with  instructions  for  such  alterations  as 
appear  necessary. 

The  plans  of  large  new  works  or  extensive  alterations  of  existing  works 
are  generally  drawn  up  independently  of  these  annual  estimates^  sometimes 
by  the  commanding  royal  engineer,  and  sometimes  by  the  inspector-general 
of  fortifications,  and  aner  having  been  considered  by  the  Conunander-in- 
Ghief,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Warfare  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  Queen. 

The  duty  of  the  staff  at  the  stations  or  districts  consists,  first,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates;  secondly,  in  superintendence, 
measurements  of  new 'works  and  repairs,  and  examination  of  accounts;  and, 
thirdly,  the  custody  of  all  War  Department  property. 

The  commanding  royal  engineer  is  also  frequently  called  upon  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  or  general  officer  commanding  a  district  for  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  services  intended  to  be  submitted  for  the  ponsideration  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Large  works  are  generally  executed  by  special  contract  Small  works, 
i. «.,  works  under  300^,  and  incidental  repairs,  are  executed  under  a  triennial 
contract  upon  the  basis  of  a  schedule  of  prices.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
work  of  the  department  is  executed  on  the  triennial  contract  This  class 
of  work  involves,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  detailed 
estimates,  accurate  measurements,  squaring  dimensions,  abstracting  quan- 
tities, and  a  minute  and  laborious  examination  of  complicated  bills,  and 
occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  officers  of  the  department,  as 
the  number  oi  items  in  these  bills  amount  to  many  thousands  quarterly  in 
every  district  in  the  kingdom. 

Engineer  officers  placed  under  the  commanding  royal  engineer  of  a 
district  are  usually  allotted  to  a  division  of  the  district:  they  have  charge 
of  the  works  in  the  division,  and  are  assisted  by  clerks  of  works. 

Formerly  there  was  a  class  of  men  termed  foremen  of  works,  whose  whole 
duty  was  out-door  superintendence ;  whilst  the  clerks  of  works  undertook 
a  general  supervision,  and  prepared  or  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans,  specifications,  estimates,  and  measurements. 

This  arrangement  was  altered  in  1858,  and  the  foremen  were  made  clerks 
of  works  of  the  third  class,  and  undertook  office  duties  as  well  as  out- door 
superintendence. 

From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  engineer  officers  perform  the  duty 
of  general  supervision  jof  works,  and  give  original  sketches  for  large  build- 
ings ;  but  that  the  designs  of  small  buildings,  the  detailed  drawings  of  all 
buildings,  the  specifications  and  estimates,  are,  as  a  rule,  drawn  up  by  the 
clerks  of  works,  and  approved  of  by  the  engineer  officers. 

The  following  selections  from  the  evidence  bear  upon  this  part  of  the 
question : — 

General  Foster  states  that  the  general  plans  and  elevations  were  prepared 
more  frequently  ^*  by  clerks  of  works,  because,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
subalterns  are  not  architects."  That  ^^  the  clerk  of  works  is  a  much  more 
practical  man  "  than  the  engineer  officer  ^'  in  all  matters  of  detail  of  con- 
struction and  workmanship,  and  so  on."  That  ^^  the  specifications  were 
always  prepared  by  the  clerks  of  works,  and  generally  signed  by  them ; " 
and  also  that  ^^  the  clerk  of  works  is  generally  quite  competent  to  do  that 
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dtit J  better  than  the  commandbg  rojal  eDgineer."  And  in  this  last  opinion 
Colonel  Chapman,  C.^.,  concurs. 

Colonel  Owen,  C.B.,  states  that,  **  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
designs  are  made  by  a  clerk  of  works,  the  specification  is  drawn  out  by  a 
clerK  of  works,  the  quantities  taken  out  by  a  clerk  of  works,  the  execution 
is  superintended  by  a  clerk  of  works,  and  the  officer  sees  that  the  clerk  of 
works  does  his  business  as  well  as  he  can,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  on  his  clerk  of  works  for  every  possible  kind  of 
information  with  reference  to  it."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strachey,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  of  the  Indian  system, 
and  who  was  employed  for  a  short  time  at  a  royal  engineer  station  in  this 
country,  gjj^  the  following  account  of  his  view  of  the  working  of  the 
system*  The  engineer  officer  ^*  finds  in  the  office,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  system,  a  clerk  of  works,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  details 
of  business  and  work ;  whose  special  functions  are  to  carry  out  all  the 
details  of  the  work.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  yonnc;  •  engineer  officer 
does  not  go  into  those  details.  He  is  not  forced  throng  a  study  of  the 
details  of  his  business ;  papers  are  put  before  him,  which,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  he  is  expected  to  sign.  He  may  look  at  them  more  or  less  carnally, 
but  he  does  not  draw  them  out  himself,  nor  does  he  obtain  that  complete 
knowledge  of  details  which  an  engineer  should  have,  and  which,  in  fact, 
can  be  obtained  only  by  personal  knowledge  and  practice.  •  .  •  •  The 
voung  officer,  as  he  rises  in  his  promotion,  finds  a  derk  of  works  always  at 
his  elbow,  ready  to  keep  him  from  fiilling  if  he  trips ;  but  he  is  not  taught 
to  walk  upon  his  own  legs,  and  he  does  not  walk  upon  his  own  legs."  As 
the  clerks  of  works  are  virtually  left  to  settie  all  details  themselves,  they 
have  got  rather  into  a  way  of  suggesting  work  to  the  engineer,  instead  of 

the  engineer  suggesting  work  to  them There  is  a  want  of 

active  responsibility  pervading  the  ,system ;  the  engineer  officer  is  not  the 
motive  power,  so  to  speak,  in  the  machine ;  he  exercises  a  certain  control, 
but  the  motive  power  comes  from  below.  If  the  engineer  officer,  acting  on 
his  own  judgment,  makes  a  suggestion  on  any  point,  ten  to  one  there  will 
be  found  a  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out ;  for  there  are  forms  to  go  through, 
and  details  to  be  worked  out,  wnich  will  devolve  on  the  clerks  of  works ;  so 
that  the  active  concurrence  of  a  second  person  is  necessary." 

The  measurements  in  the  case  of  measured  work  are  taken  by  the  derk 
of  works,  and  are  certified  to  by  an  engineer  officer,  and  the  bills  are  certi- 
fied by  both  in  the  following  form : — ^"^  We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
work  has  been  satisfactorily  performed,  competent  artificers  employed  on 
day-work,  and  materials  supplied  of  proper  quality,  as  stated  in  this  bill, 

amounting  to ;  tnat  the  red  mk  prices  are  fair  and  reasonable, 

and  are  only  inserted  against  items  not  includfed  in  the  printed  schedule  of 
the  station ;  and  ftirther,  that  this  claim  does  not  in  any  way  involve  an 
excess  upon  the  authorized  expenditure." 

General  Foster  says,  **  that  the  clerk  of  works  and  the  subaltern  of 
engineers  attached  to  the  division  would  measure  the  work,"  and  **  that  the 
subaltern  of  engineers  very  often  does  not  take  these  small  measurements, 
but  it  is  the  regulation." 

Colonel  Gordon  states  that  the  engineer  officer  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
measure  the  work  himself.  Mr.  Atwool,  clerk  of  works,  states  that,  **  as 
we  work  in  couples,  and  both  did  the  same  thing,  it  made  very  littie  differ- 
ence in  the  amount "  of  work,  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  required  to 
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perform  the  duty  of  division  oflBcer  as  well  as  that  of  clerk  of  works ;  and 
he  addsy  '*  for  we  both  did  the  same  thing."  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  engineer  officer  should  act  as  a  check  upon  the  clerk  of  works ;  but 
that  he  frequently  does  not  possess  the  detailed  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  form  an  efficient  check. 

With  respect  to  officers  being  moved  from  one  station  to  another 
without  reference  to  the  works  they  are  in  charge  of,  General  Foster  states 
that  the  engineer  officer  takes  the  turn  of  foreign  duty  irrespectively  of  the 
works  in  which  he  might  be  engaged  in  bis  district ;  and  that  he  lyould 
deem  it  ^*  decidedly  "  better,  ^^  as  a  rule/'  that  the  same  persons  should  see 
the  work  carried  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  accounts 
wound  np,  rather  than  by  parties  who  are  repeatedly  changed. 

In  speaking  of  the  clerks  of  works,  upon  whom  it  would  appear  from 
this  evidence  that  great  responsibility  is  thrown.  Captain  Fowke  states 
*'  that  clerks  of  works,  although  very  estimable  men  in  their  way,  are  not 
the  sort  of  men  you  would  choose  to  design  large  works." 

Colonel  Owen  states  "  that  the  clerks  of  works  are  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  they  have  less  inducement  to  do  their  best  than  any  others, 
because  if  anything  is  done  well,  it  is  always  the  royal  engineer  who  gets 
credit  for  it"  General  Foster  states  ^^  that  clerks  of  works  are  not  on  the 
whole  such  good  practical  men  as  they  ought  to  be ; "  also,  that  a  '^  large 
responsibility  is  tmrown  upon  them ; "  and  ^^  we  take  our  clerks  of  worKs 
from  too  low  a  grade,  and  pay  them  insufficiently ;  they  always  get  very 
much  respected  by  the  officer  of  engineers,  and  they  work  very  well, 
generally  speaking." 

In  alludmg  to  the  position  in  which  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  are 
placed  in  their  relation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-ChieJ^  Colonel  Simmons,  C.B.,  observes,  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  two  superior  officers.  I  have  served  two  masters,  or,  rather,  I 
have  not  served  them,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  do  that ;  but  I 
have  nominally  two  masters,  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications  on  the 
one  side,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  other, 
who  is  represented  by  the  general  commanding  the  district,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune  for  our  service  that  we  are  placed  in  that 
anomalous  position  of  being  under  two  masters." 

Colonel  Hamley  says  that  his  military  duty  to  the  general  of  the  district 
clashes  with  his  duty  as  superintendent  of  works  to  we  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  *^to  please  all  our  masters  is  the  problem  of  commanding 
engineers." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Strachey,  Bengal  Engineers,  remarks,  ^^  The  direction 
of  works  takes  place  in  the  War  Office,  under  the  inspector-general  of 
fortifications,  and  the  selection  or  removal  of  officers  is  managed  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  in  a  different  department  entirelv.  Now  this  appears  to  me 
to  cut  at  the  root  of  all  possible  efficiency.  I  have  been  at  the  head  o^  the 
public  works  department,  or  part  of  it,  for  a  time,  in  India,  and  I  am  able 
to  sav  that  I  have  seen  tiie  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  administration  of 
the  department  unless  the  executive  agents  are  directly  respdnsible  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  unless  this  nead  haa4he  complete  control  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  officers  through  whom  he  works." 

These  facts,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  which  the  conunittee 
have  collected,  show,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  existing  system,  as  at 
]>resent  worked,  does  not  enforce  that  continued  practical  responsibility  in 
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the  constrnction  of  baildings  under  the  War  Department  which  is  essential 
to  the  eiScient  and  economical  execution  of  works. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  system,  Sir  John  Burgojne  states  that  ^  it 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  oiScers  of  engineers  employed  and  tumiog 
them  to  profitable  account  when  thej  must  be  maintained  for  the  good  o? 
the  service  for  a  time  of  war,  as  a  component  part  of  the  armj,  also  for 
colonial  services,  and  employing. them  upon  barrack  duties  gives  them  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  their  profession ; "  and  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
'^  it  is  most  desirable  "  that  they  should  be  so  employed ;  and  that,  finan- 
cially, the  result  is  very  satisfactory."  He  states  that  the  Doke  of 
Wellington  concurred  in  the  policy  of  so  employing  them. 

Colonel  Gordon,  C.6.,  states  that  Engineer  omcers  **  must  be  continnally 
employed  in  engineering  and  architecture  to  make  them  efficient  for  their 
duties  when  it  comes  to  war."  Colonel  Chapman,  C.B.,  states  *'that  the 
principles  of  construction  which  an  oflScer  learns  in  the  erection  of  barracks 
and  fortifications  will  assist  a  military  officer  in  his  services  in  the  field.'' 
And  Mr.  Kirton,  clerk  of  works,  states,  ^^  I  think  the  military  element 
is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  troops  in  the  performance  of  the 
work." 

It  thus  appears  that  it  is  desirable  in  a  public  point  of  view  that  officers 
of  Engineers  should  be  employed  upon  these  works. 

Captain  Inglis,  who  has  charge  of  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
states  that  he  carries  out 'works  ''from  the  first  idea  to  their  completion," 
and  that  he  goes  ''into  constructional  details  himself."  Colonel  Owen 
states  that  the  system  "  tends  to  take  away  all  the  interest  that  an  officer 
feels  in  his  duty,  and  that  the  interest  is  really  very  small  until  an  officer 
gets  into  a  position  of  actual  responsibility,"  and  that  an  "  officer  does  not 
receive  any  technical  education  before  he  joins  the  service,  and  gets  very 
little  technical  experience  after  he  joins  it,"  and  that  Royal  Engineer 
officers  "are  as  able  a  body  of  men  as  there  is  in  the  country  as  a  oody, 
and  if  they  are  given  fair  play  and  used  in  a  proper  manner,  will  give  the 
country  every  possible  satisfaction ;  "  and  he  fiirther  states,  "  since  I  have 
been  at  Plymouth  many  of  the  designs  and  specifications  for  all  kinds  of 
work  have  been  drawn  up  by  Engineer  officers."  Captain  Fowke  states, 
that  "  all  young  officers  of  Engineers  might  make  themselves  competent  if 
thev  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  considering  the  very 
high  class  of  education  that  they  have  received  beforehand ;  you  take  the 
greatest  possible  pains  to  sift  them  through  two  or  three  examinations,  and 
you  give  them  the  highest  class  of  mathematical  education,  all  that  is 
wanting  is  practical  knowledge ;'"  "  and  their  education  is  far  higher  than 
that  or  the  class  of  men  from  which  architects  are  ordinarily  obtamed." 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  states,  "  if  yon  give  young  officers  a  charge  and 
responsibility,  and  set  their  pride  at  work,  you  get  a  great  deal  ont  of 
them,  and  they  very  oflen  do  admirable  things."  "  But  if  they  are  sent 
down  to  a  place  and  have  no  charge  entrusted  to  them,  but  just  to  look  on, 
they  get  negligent  and  do  not  learn  so  much  as  they  might  otherwise.** 
And  Colonel  Harness  states,  as  a  rule,  a  young  officer  acquires  knowledge 
when  he  finds  he  is  in  want  of  it,  and  "  the  first  thing  to  make  a  yonng 
officer  feel  is  his  want  of  knowledge." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  method  of  selecting  officers  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers, and  the  theoretical  education  which   they  receive,  should,  with 
practical  training,  fit  them  for  the  charge  of  works. 
rM6l 
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The  committee^  after  careftil  consideration  of  this  important  stibject,  are 
of  opinion,  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy,  that  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  should  continue  to  be  conducted  by  the  Royal  Engineers 
as  a  military  corps* 

They  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
tary discipline  and  organization  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of  uie  works  on  the 
other,  that  the  inspector-general  should  be  placed  in  a  military  relation  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  that  he  should  bold  his  appointment  upon  a 
similar  footing  to  the  inspectors-general  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service ; 
that  all  proposed  movements  or  appointments  of  officers  employed  upon 
works  should  for  the  future  be  referred  for  his  concurrence  and  stature 
before  being  laid  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  approval;  that 
officers  of  uie  department,  both  military  and  civil,  should  have  a  distinct 
responsibility  in  respect  of  all  works  upon  which  they  may  be  employed. 

An  officer  of  Royal  Engineers  in  charge  of  works  should  oe  wholly 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
approximate  estimates,  and  all  certificates  should  be  signed  by  him. 

it  is,  however,  desirable,  and  the  committee  recommend,  that  all  designs, 
detailed  drawings,  specifications,  and  approximate  estimates,  should  be 
examined  in  the  office  of  the  inspector-general  by  a  practical  and  expe- 
rienced civil  architect  previous  to  their  being  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  measuring  of  works,  and  taking  out  quantities,  should  be  performed 
by  surveyors.  In  cases  of  small  services,  civil  officers  of  the  department 
may  be  employed,  but  the  committee  specially  recommend  the  employment 
of  eminent  civil  surveyors  for  measuring  and  taking  out  quantities  of  other 
works,  since  if  contractors  find  it  most  to  their  interest  to  employ  surveyors 
of  experience  to  take  out  quantities,  and  measure  work  on  their  behalf^  it  is 
obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to  be  represented  in  such 
operations  by  surveyors  of  at  least  equal  experience  and  known  capacity. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  perpetuate  a  large 
permanent  staff  of  clerks  of  works.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  have 
a  few  appointments  of  a  permanent  character ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  service  if  clerks  of  works  were  employed  for 
particular  and  special  works,  as  is  the  practice  with  civil  architects.  For 
the  superintendence  of  repairs  and  minor  services,  non-commissioned  officers 
of  engineers  might  usefully  be  employed. 

The  staff  employed  at  each  station  should  be  carefully  apportioned  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed  at  the  station,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
cost  of  superintendence,  or  other  contingent  expenses,  should  be  charged  to 
the  specific  work. 

Specific  services  should  be  performed  by  special  contract,  and,  when 
practicable,  for  smaller  services  the  troops  might  be  employed. 

The  appointment  of  an  officer  of  Royal  Engineers  to  tiie  charge  of  impor- 
tant works  should  carry  with  it  such  "  charge  pay  "  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chfef,  and  the  same  principle  should  also  apply  to  the  civil  staff. 
Frequent  inspections  by  the  inspector-general  or  the  deputy  inspector- 
general  should  be  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  at  the  stations 
are  carried  on.    In  educating  junior  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  for  the 
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saperintendence  of  works^  arrangements  should  be  inade  by  which  they 
could  be  empliSyed  occasionallj  on  large  civil  works,  where  they  woald 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  method  adopted,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  such 
works,  but  in  the  practical  details  of  the  various  trades  incidental  to  works 
of  a  varied  character,  both  as  to  materials  and  workmanship.  Further,  a 
course  of  instruction  at  the  medical  school  at  Chatham  would  be  desirable, 
so  that  the  officers  may  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  construction 
upon  which  the  health  of  the  soldier  depends. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  young  officers  of  Engineers  leaving 
the  school  of  instruction  at  Chatham  should  invariably  be  posted  to  stations 
where  large  works  are  being  carried  on,  and  where  they  will  be  under 
proper  superintendence. 

The  committee  recommend  that  arrangements  should  also  be  made  to 
enable  officers  who,  during  their  course  of  instruction  at  Chatham,  are 
found  not  to  possess  sufficient  aptitude  or  inclination  for  the  duties  of  an 
engineer,  to  enter  some  other  oranch  of  the  military  profession,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  examination  they  must  have  passed  to  obtain  their  conmiis- 
sions  in  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

That,  in  like  manner,  prior  to  obtaining  the  rank  of  captain,  should  an 
officer  be  disinclined  for  the  special  duties  of  an  engineer,  he  shoald,  if 
otherwise  qualified  for  her  Majesty's  service,  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  some 
other  branch  of  the  service,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  committee  is  herewith  annexed,  with  other 
documents  bearing  upon  the  subject. 


MEXICO. 
Correspondence  relating  to  Affaire  in  Mexico. 

On  the  20th  May,  1862,  Sir  J.  Crampton  wrote  to  Earl  Russell,  from 
Madrid,  that  the  Spanish  Government  approved  of  the  resolution  of  General 
Prim  to  withdraw  the  Spanish  troops  from  Mexico. 

On  the  27th  May,  Earl  Cowley  sent  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  bj 
the  French  commissioners  to  the  Mexican  people,  as  follows : — 

Mexicans, — We  are  here,  not  to  take  part  in  your  dissensions,  but  to 
stay  them.  What  we  desire  is,  that  all  men  of  worth  should  listen  to  oar 
call,  and  unite  for  the  establishment  of  order  and  the  regeneration  of  yoor 
magnificent  country.  That  we  have  come  here  in  the  true  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation is  proved  by  our  having  addressed  ourselves  at  the  outset  to  the 
very  Government  against  which  we  bad  most  serious  causes  for  complaint ; 
and  we  begged  it  to  accept  our  aid  in  establishing  here  such  a  state  of 
things  as  would  in  future  render  unnecessary  expeditions  like  the  present 
one,  amount  the  principal  inconveniences  of  wnich  is  the  suspension  of 
commercial,  as  well  as  of  those  other  relations  which  are  no  less  beneficial 
to  Europe  than  to  yourselves ;  but  ^the  Mexican  Government  met  our 
moderation  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which  could  not  for  a  moment 
have  received  our  moral  support,  nor  could  we,  indeed,  have  sanctioned 
them  by  our  presence  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  the  whole  civilized 
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world.  Between  that  Government  and  ourselves  war  has  now  been  declared. 
Be  it  understood,  however,  that  we  in  no  way  confound  the  Mexican  people 
with  that  minoritj  which  loves  oppression  and  violence.  The  Mexican 
people  have  always  had  a  claim  bj  right  to  our  best  Sjrmpaihies ;  let  them 
show  themselves  worthy  of  such  sympathies!  Our  call  is  to  those  who 
have  confidence  in  our  intervention,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their 
political  bias. 

No  man  of  sense  will  suppose  that  a  Government  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  sufira^e  of  a  nation  that  ranks  amongst  the  mostiiberal  in  Europe, 
could  have  mtended  for  a  moment  to  re-establish  in  a  foreign  country 
abuses  and  institutions  not  of  this  century.  What  we  require  is  equal 
justice  for  all,  and  that  this  justice  shall  not  be  set  up  by  means  of  our  arms. 
The  Mexican  people  should  initiate  their  own  salvation.  Our  sole  object 
is  to  inspire  those  who  look  to  honour  and  peace,  that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation,  with  the  value  of  letting  their  will  be  known. 

Should  the  Mexican  Government  remiun  inert,  should  she  not  understand 
that  we  are  now  affording  her  an  unexpected  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
abyss  into  which  she  has  fallen,  should  she  hesitate  to  give,  by  an  effort 
on  her  own  part,  some  meaning  and  some  notion  of  practical  morality  to 
our  support,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  then  have  but  to  occupy  ourselves 
about  those  actual  interests  for  which  the  convention  of  London  was 
concluded. 

Let,  then,  all  who  hitherto  have  been  divided  by  their  senseless  quarrels 
haste  to  join  us;  the  destiny  of  Mexico  is  in  their  hands;  the  banner  of 
France  floats  on  the  Mexican  soil,  and  there  it  will  float  May  men  of 
honour  accept  it  as  one  of  friendship.     Let  fools  venture  to  attack  it ! 

Cordavoy  April  16,  1862. 

(Signed)        A.  De  Saliont. 

E.   JURIEN. 

Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  Mexico. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Sir  C.  Wyke  wrote  to  Earl  Russell,  that  he 
believed  a  convention  was  about  to  be  si^ed  by  which  the  United  States 
Government  would  advance  the  sum  of  10,000,000  dollars  to  that  of 
Mexico,  receiving  six  per  cent  interest  thereon,  with  good  security  for 
its  future  repayment  oir  0.  Wyke  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  note  addressed 
by  the  alliea  commissioners  to  General  Doblado,  acquainting  him  that  they 
have  determined  for  the  friture  to  act  quite  separately  and  independently, 
and  that  the  Spanish  troops  would  leave.  In  answer  to  this.  General 
Doblado  said  that  Mexico  was  willing  to  afford  to  England  and  Spain  the 
one  satisfaction  for  all  just  claims ;  but  that,  as  regards  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  the  French  commissioners,  the  Mexican  Government  will  merely 
DOW  repeat  what  they  said  on  a  former  occasion,  namely,  that  Mexico  will 
do  justice  to  all,  and  will  satisfy  all  such  demands  as  are  founded  in  justice 
and  on  international  law.  But  she  will  defend  to  the  last  her  independence 
and  her  sovereignty ;  and  though  she  will  still,  as  of  old,  refrise  to  play  the 

1)art  of  aggressor,  Mexico  will  meet  force  by  force,  and  will  pour  out  the 
ast  drop  0?'  her  blood  in  fighting  for  what,  to  her,  are  the  two  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  century — independence  and  reform. 

On  the  18th  April,  Sir  C.  Wyke  wrote  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
had  sent  a  note  to  the  Mexican  Government,  announcing  their  determina- 
tion not  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  General  Almonte  and  the  other 
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political  exiles  who  accompany  him.     The  French  squadron  intended  to 
olockade  the  ports  of  Tampico  and  Alvarado. 

On  the  21st  April,  Sir  C.  Wyke  sent  copies  of  proclamations  of  General 
Almonte  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  in  which  he  expressed  his  intention  as 
follows : — 

In  returning,  then,  to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am 
actuated  by  no  other  feeling  than  the  wish  to  contribute  to  the  pacification 
of  the  republic,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  Goyern- 
ment,  really  one  of  integrity  and  order,  which  shall  put  an  end  to  anarchy 
for  ever,  and  which  shall  ^ectually  guarantee  the  lives  and  properties,  as 
well  of  natives  as  of  foreigners. 

Absent  from  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  has  for  so  many  years 
ravaged  our  beautiful  country,  which  has  so  scandalized  the  whole  world 
to  such  a  point  as  to  call  seriously  to  it  the  attention  of  the  great  Western 
Powers  of  Europe,  my  efforts  will  always  be  directed  to  the  reconciliation 
of  our  brethren,  and  to  the  extinction  of  hatred  and  discord  among  them. 
Fortunately,  I  have  no  vengeance  to  wish  for,  no  recompense  to  demand  for 
obtaining  so  noble  an  object.  Sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  nation  for  the 
services  which  it  was  my  duty  to  render  it,  both  before  and  after  its  inde- 
pendence, my  only  wish  is  now  to  render  to  it  the  last  service,  and  the  most 
important,  before  I  go  down  to  my  grave,  which  is  to  procure  for  it  that 
peace  which  has  been  so  long  absent  from  it 

On  the  other  hand,  having  reason  to  know,  as  I  do,  the  desires  of  the 
allied  Governments,  and  especially  of  that  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  which  is  no  other  than  was  established  in  our  unfortunate 
country,  and  that  by  ourselves,  a  Government  strong  in  order  and  morality, 
put  an  end  to  the  pillage  and  vandalism  which  now  prevail  in  every  comer 
of  the  republic,  and  that  the  commercial  world  may  obtain  the  immense 
advantages  which  our  most  fertile  land  holds  fordi  from  its  natural  wealth 
and  geographical  position,  it  was  my  duty  to  hasten  my  arrival,  in  order  to 
make  known  to  you  those  sound  intentions,  which  imply,  on  the  other  side, 
also  the  philanthropic  idea  of  securing  for  ever  the  independence,  the 
nationality,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory. 

To  establish,  then,  a  new  order  of  things,  you  should  trust  in  the  effective 
co-operation  of  France,  whose  illustrious  sovereign  always  sheds  his  bene- 
ficial influence  wherever  the  object  is  that  a  just  and  civilizing  cause  should 
prevail. 

On  the  29th  August,  Sir  C.  Wyke  sent  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
signed  a  convention  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  sum  due  to  British  subjects 
would  at  once  be  paid.  The  basis  on  which  this  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded was  a  convention,  lately  signed  by  Mr.  Corwin,  Uie  United  States' 
Minister  in  Puebla,  with  the  Mexican  Government,  by  which  the  latter 
were  to  receive  from  the  Government  at  Washington  a  loan  of  11,000,000 
dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  on  tJie  waste 
lands  and  the  remainder  of  the  Church  property  still  (usposable.  After 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  and  commissioners,  the 
treaty  provided  as  follows : — 

Abt.  IV.  The  commissioners  shall  issue  certificates  of  the  sums  to  be 
paid  by  virtue  of  their  award  to  the  claimants,  and  the  amount  of  said 
sums  shall  be  paid  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  according  to  the  order  of 
seniority  which  they  may  adjudge  to  each  claim,  by  means  of  2,000,000 
dollars,  which  are  at  once  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  in  orders  on  the 
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Treasary  oF  the  United  States  of  America*  Snch  claims  as  are  not 
covered  by  the  said  sum  of  2,000,000  dollars  shall  be  afterwards  paid  by 
the  Mexican  Government  out  of  the  money  they  may  receive  from  the 
American  loan,  in  two  instalments,  payable  respectively  eight  and  sixteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  several  certificates  being  issued.  If  the 
American  loan  should  not  be  forthcoming,  the  same  property  that  has  been 
assigned  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  their 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Mexico,  shall  be  converted  into  cash 
for  the  payment  of  the  British  claims,  and  this  conversion  or  sale  of  said 
property  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  commission  to  be  named  by  the  Government 
of  Mexico. 

Art.  V.  The  commission  herein  provided  shall  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  its  proceedings,  and  may  appoint  a  secretary  to  assist  in  the  transaction 
of  its  Dusiness,  and  its  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  in  a  manner  hereafter  to 
be  decided  by  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Art.  VI.  The  proceedings  of  this  commission  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive with  respect  to  all  the  claims  brought  before  it,  and  its  award  shall  be 
a  full  discharge  to  Mexico  of  all  such  outstanding  claims  against  the 
Republic  as  are  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  convention. 

Art.  VII.  The  *^  Manning  and  Mackintosh"  claim  has  been  for  some 
time  past  under  the  consideration  of  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  come  to  in  the 
month  of  March,  1858,  between  them  and  her  Majesty's  then  charg^ 
d'afiaires,  but,  in  consequence  of  numerous  diiBculties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  said  person  named  to  examine  into  it,  no  satisfactory  result  of  this 
question  has  yet  been  arrived  at  It  is,  therefore,  now  stipulated  that  the 
Mexican  Government  do,  without  further  delay,  take  such  steps  for  ensuring 
the  due  examination  of  the  above  claim  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  agree- 
ment, or  consent  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  aforesaid 
mixed  commission  with  a  view  to  its  final  settlement 

Art.  VIII.  As  several  of  the  claims  herein  specified  have  had  their 
origin  in  acts  of  violence,  fatal,  in  some  instances,  to  the  lives,  and  preju- 
dicial, in  others,  to  the  properties  of  British  subjects,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment engage,  for  the  future,  to  use  every  means  within  their  power  to 
check  BQch  excesses,  and  to  afibrd  the  most  efficient  protection  to  the 
subjects  of  a  Government  with  which  their  interests,  as  well  as  their 
desire,  induce  them  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  relations  of  amiQr  and 
goodwill. 

Art.  IX.  The  660,000  dollars  taken  from  the  '^  Calle  de  Capuchinas,'' 
in  the  month  of  November,  1860,  as  well  as  the  sum  still  remaining  due  to 
British  subjects  of  the  moneys  taken  from  the  '*  conducta  "  at  the  Laguna 
Seca,  shall  be  repaid  to  the  lawful  owners  thereof,  from  the  same  sum  of 
2,000,000  dollars,  as  is  mentioned  in  Article  IV.  The  rate  of  interest  due 
from  the  time  when  the  money  was  taken,  to  be  P&id  on  both  these  sums 
from  the  aforesaid  2,000,000  dollars,  shall  be  as  follows :  namely,  six  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  660,000  dollars,  and  twelve  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  remainder  of  the  money  due  to  British  subjects  from  the  moneys  taken 
from  the  ^^ conducta"  at  the  Laguna  Seca. 

Art.  X.  All  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  heretofore  concluded 
between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  remain  binding  in  their 
totality  on  both  parties,  in  all  afiecting  British  and  Mexican  interests ;  and 
the  supreme  decrees  of  the  14th  of  October,  1850,  and  the  23rd  of  January, 
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1857,  do  likewise  remain  in  full  force  and  vigour  in  all  that  concerns  the 
London  bondholder. 

Abt.  XL  Such  sums  of  money  owing  to  the  London  bondholders  and 
the  Convention  bondholders  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Custom-house 
authorities  at  the  time  all  payments  were  suspended  bv  the  law  of  the  17th 
of  July  last»  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners  thereof,  together  with  six  per  cent 
interest  thereon,  by  means  of  an  order  for  an  equal  sum  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  according  to  the  same  terms  as  are  mentioned 
in  Article  IV. 

Abt.  XII.  The  British  consular  agents  at  the  different  ports  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  persons  whom  her  Majesty's  Minister  may  appoint  for 
those  ports  where  there  is  no  consular  agent,  shall  have  free  access  to  all 
custom-house  books  and  papers  as  may  have  reference  to  their  clients' 
interests,  as  well  as  to  ships'  manifests,  bills  of  lading,  and  all  other  docu- 
ments which  for  the  above-named  purpose  they  may  consider  necessary  to 
examine.  Every  month  a  statement  of  the  duties  incurred  and  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  assignments  due  to  the  London  bondholders  and  the 
convention  bondholders  at  each  of  the  custom-houses,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  British  consul  resident  at  the  port,  or  to  the  person  designated  by  h^ 
Majesty's  Minister. 

Art.  XIII.  In  order  to  ensure  with  certainty  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  preceding  article,  the  Mexican  Grovemment  will 
issue  bonds  for  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  they  may  have  to  pay  to  the 
English  creditors ;  these  bonds  to  be  handed  over  to  her  Majesty's  consul 
in  Mexico.  With  these  bonds  shall  be  paid  that  portion  of  the  duties  of 
the  maritime  custom-houses  which  are  assigned  to  the  English  creditors. 
No  importer  can  be  exempted  firom  making  his  payments  in  said  bonds,  and 
the  parties  interested  in  the  bonds  shall  take  care  that  they  are  within  the 
reacn  of  all. 

Art.  XIV.  It  is  understood  that  the  Mexican  Government  shall  be  firee 
from  the  responsibility  of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  in  as  far  as  concerns  any 
such  sums  as  shall  have  been  paid  by  them  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
the  agents  of  the  respective  bondholders,  when  a  liquidation  of  the  sums 
so  paid  and  received  is  duly  made  out  and  signed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
custom-houses  and  the  agents  at  the  ports. 

Art.  XV.  In  settling  with  other  ioreimi  creditors  of  the  Republic  their 
several  claims,  no  advantage  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  them,  which 
is  not  equallv  understood  to  be  granted  to  the  English  creditors. 
.  Art.  XVI.  The  orders  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  referred 
to  in  Articles  IV.  and  IX.,  shall  be  issued  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
English  creditors  may  receive  a  fourth  part  of  what  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  two  Governments,  to  receive  from  that  of  the  United  States  at  each 
separate  instalment,  and  this  is  to  continue  until  the  claims  which  form 
the  subject  matter  of  this  convention  shall  have  been  completely  paid  off. 

A  supplementary  article  was  afterwards  agreed  as  follows : — 

Whenever  any  of  the  authorities  in  the  maritime  custom-houses  with- 
hold, or  cause  to  be  withheld,  the  payment  of  moneys  due  to  British 
creditors  under  existing  conventions,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  may, 
upon  giving  due  notice  thereof  to  the  Mexican  Government,  employ  the 
armed  force  of  his  nation  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two  countries,  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  the  port  or  ports  in  which  such  a  violation  of 
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treaty  engagements  shall  have  taken  place,  and  remain  in  such  occupation 
until,  lit  the  opinion  of  the  two  Governments,  the  authorities  shall  have 
been  brought  to  order,  and  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  satisfied.  The 
above  concession  shall  only  remain  in  force  until  peace  be  re-«stablished  in 
the  Republic  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis,  and  is  then  to  cease,  unless 
for  reasons  of  mutual  convenience  the  two  nations  agree  to  its  being  pro- 
longed. The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  was  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  on  the 
aforesaid  28th  April  last  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

This  treaty,  however,  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  On  the  29th  April 
Commodore  Dunlop  communicated  that  the  Spanish  forces  had  left  Vera 
Cruz,  and  that  both  the  British  and  Spanish  fiags  were  hauled  down  at 
sunset  on  the  24th  April 

On  the  12th  June,  Earl  Russell  sent  a  note  to  Earl  Cowley,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received  fi:om  Sir  Charles  Wyke  and 
Commodore  Dunlop  despatches  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  appears 
that  after  the  unfortunate  rupture  of  the  conference  of  the  9th  of  April, 
and  the  declared  resolution  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Juarez,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  proceeded  to 
Fuebla,  and  there  signed  with  General  Doblado,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Repubhc,  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  British  claims, 
and  the  prevention  of  outrages  and  insults  against  the  persons  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  taken  into  serious 
deliberation  the  propriety  or  ratifying  this  convention.  There  are  con- 
siderations arising  from  tne  situation  of  the  Government  of  Juarez  and  out 
of  the  convention  of  London  which  have  been  the  subject  of  anxious  atten- 
tion. The  language  of  Sir  Charles  Wyke  and  Commodore  Dunlop,  one 
in  the  diplomatic,  and  the  other  in  the  naval,  service  of  Her  Majesty,  has 
been  uniform  and  consistent  They  consider  the  Government  of  Juarez  as 
representing  legality  by  the  legitimate  succession  of  Juarez  to  the  Presidency 
indefault  of  President  Comonrort,  and  as  representing  internal  force  by  virtue 
of  the  energy  and  ability  of  General  Doblado.  They  deny  all  knowledge  of 
the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  French  subjects  subsequently 
to  the  convention  of  Soledad,  and  affirm  that  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny  did 
not  specify  to  them  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  such  injuries. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  what  has  occurred  in  the  last 
few  months  in  Mexico  mav  be  thus  briefly  summed  up  : — 

1.  The  allied  Powers,  oy  the  convention  of  October  31,  agreed  upon  a 
demand  on  Mexico  for  redress  of  wrongs  suffered  by  them,  and  upon  a 
hostile  operation  on  the  the  coast  of  Mexico,  namely,  taking  possession  of 
different  fortresses  and  militaiy  positions  on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  accom- 
plishing other  operations  which  on  the  spot  might  be  judged  to  be  best 
calculated  to  realize  the  objects  specified  in  the  preamble  of  the  convention, 
and  specifically  to  ensure  the  safety  of  foreign  residents. 

2.  Upon  the  landing  of  the  allied  forces,  very  violent  proclamations  were 
issued  by  the  Government  in  Mexico,  treating  the  allies  as  pirates. 

3.  An  agreement  was,  however,  afterwards  made  between  General  Prim 
and  General  Doblado,  by  which  the  allied  forces  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  defiles,  and  to  occupy  Cordova,  Orizaba,  and  Tehuacan. 

4.  A  convention,  signed  by  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny  and  Admiral  Jurien 
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de  la  Gravi&re,  as  well  as  by  the  British  and  Spanish  commissioners,  was 
afterwards  made ;  according  to  which,  the  allied  commissioners  were  to 
meet  the  commissioners  of  the  Mexican  Government  at  Orizaba,  which 
meeting  was  afterwards  Sxed  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  April. 

5.  Before  that  day  arrived,  namely,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  conference 
was  held,  at  which  the  French  Commissioners  declared  their  intention  to 
break  off  all  negotiation  with  the  Government  of  Juarez,  and  to  lead  the 
French  troops  to  Mexico.  The  British  and  Spanish  Conucnissioners  refused 
to  concur  in  this  step,  and  declared  they  saw  no  reason  for  not  pursuing 
the  negotiation  according  to  the  Convention  of  Soledad. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  having  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  and  Commodore  Dunlop,  are  at  this  time  perfectly  free  to  negotiate 
with  the  Government  of  Juarez,  and  to  conclude  and  ratify  a  convention 
with  the  said  Government. 

On  the  I4th  June,  Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  Earl  Russell,  that  having  com- 
municated his  note  to  M.  Thouvenel,  he  said  that  he  did  not  question  the 
right  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to  conclude  the  treaty  in  question,  bat 
that  it  would  have  been  oetter  to  have  waited,  and  not  to  have  given  any 
moral  support  to  the  Government  of  Juarez.  In  answer  to  this.  Earl  Russell 
wrote  to  Earl  Cowley,  on  the  17th,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  ratify  the  convention ;  and  on  the  27th  June  he  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Wyke 
as  follows : — 

Her  Majesty^s  Government  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  Commodore 
Dunlop  were  quite  right  in  separating  yourselves  from  the  French  after 
tlie  declared  intention  of  the  French  commanders  to  move  their  troops  on 
Mexico,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic 

Had  you  consented  to  join  in  that  movement,  you  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  have  acted  in  'direct  violation  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  London,  and  in  contravention  of  those  principles  of  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  upon  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  is  based* 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  rejoiced  to  think  that  you  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  swerve  from  a 
policy  which  is  so  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  national 
independence.  Nor  can  any  one  deny  that,  when  you  had  thus  regained 
your  freedom  of  action,  you  were  at  liberty  so  negotiate  a  convention  with 
the  Mexican  Government 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  only  strictly  the  right,  but 
is  also  strictly  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  obtain  for  British 
subjects  in  Mexico  reparation  for  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered,  and  com- 
pensation for  the  frauds  and  the  robberies  of  which  they  have  been  the 
victims.  But  in  seeking  to  obtain  this  redress,  the  British  Government 
are  determined  to  abide  by  the  principles  they  profess,  the  obligations 
they  have  contracted,  and  the  great  rules  of  policy  by  which  the  nation 
is  ^ded. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  her  Majest^s  Government  do  not  find  that  the 
Convention  of  Puebla  contravenes  either  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
or  the  general  engagement  contained  in  the  convention  of  October  31, 1861, 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  not  by  their  action  in  Mexico  seek  any 
territorial  dominion  or  separate  advantage  for  themselves.  It  only  proposes 
to  do  that  which  England,  France,  and  Spain  desired  to  do  jointly,  and 
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^hich,  since  the  rupture  of  Orizaba,  we  must  all  do  separately,  namely,  to 
obtain  redress  for  just  complaints.  But  when  the  convention  is  examined 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  conformity  to  the  great  rules  of  policy  by  which  ^ 
the  British  nation  is  guided,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  satisfied 
with  some  of  its  provisions.  For  instance,  this  convention  recognizes  in  a 
most  inconvenient  manner  the  probable  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  by  which  Mexico  would  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  a  security  for  that  loan  in  the 
vast  waste  lands  of  Mexico.  It  has  since  appeared  that  this  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  not  be  ratified,  nor  even  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  understand  ^hat  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  have  come  to  the  determination  not  to 
ratify  this  treaty  .is,  that  by  advancing  money  to  a  Power,  at  war  with 
Prance  the  United  States  would  aid  one  of  the  belligerent  parties.  The 
same  objection  does  not,  indeed,  apply  to  Great  Britain,  because,  if  the 
convention  were  ratified,  we  should  withdraw  money  from  Mexico  instead 
of  advancing  money  to  Mexico.  But  the  objection  felt  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  Convention  of  Puebla  is,  that  this  convention  with 
Mexico  is  interwoven  with  another  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  are  not 
ftdly  known  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which,  if  brought  into  opera- 
tion, might  possibly  affect  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

The  convention  which  you  have  signed  proceeds  to  provide  that,  in  case 
the  treaty  with  the  Ui^ited  States  should  not  be  ratified,  an  interest  in  the 
same  property  in  the  waste  lands  should  be  vested  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  the  title  to  this  security  might  be  disputed,  the  Church  lands 
might  be  resumed,  and  while  the  assertion  of  such  a  title  might  involve  this 
country  in  conflict  with  other  Powers,  and  with  Mexico  itself,  its  abandon- 
ment might  render  us  liable  in  an  inconvenient  degree  to  the  claims  of  the 
British  bondholders.  The  supplementary  article,  signed  at  Mexico  on  the 
12th  of  May,  providing  for  tne  occupation  of  certain  Mexican  ports  by 
British  naval  lorces,  is  open  in  a  greater  degree  to  objections  of  the  same 
nature.  For  these  reasons  her  Majesty's  Government,  while  still  intent 
upon  obtaining  redress  from  Mexico  fpr  British  subjects,  will  decline  to 
ratify  the  Convention  of  Puebla,  and  the  supplementary  article  of  Mexico 
of  the  12th  May.  As  you  were  not  instructed  to  sign  this  convention,  her 
Majesty's  Government  can  refuse  to  ratify  it  without  tlie  smallest  imputa- 
tion of  breach  of  faith.  You  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  inform  General 
Doblado  that  her  Majesty  will  not  be  advised  to  ratify  the  Convention  of 
Puebla  of  the  28th  April,  or  the  supplementary  article  signed  at  Mexico  on 
the  12th  May. 


BRITISH  CLAIMS  ON  MEXICO. 
Despatches  relating  to  British  Claims  on  Mexico. 

On  the  30th  April,  1861,  Mr.  Mathew  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  list  of 
claims  against  Mexico  received  up  to  that  time  by  her  Majesty^s  consul, 
Mr.  Glennie,  amounting  in  all  to  18,583,187  dols.  83^  c. ;  and,  on  the  20th 
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of  April,  Sir  C.  Wyke  sent  Consul  Glennie  a  note,  in  which  he  divided  the 
claims  as  follows : — 

Dolkra.  c. 

Clau  l.—Claima  recognized  by  the  Mexican  GoTernment       1,350,833  71 

Class  2. — Claims  supported  bj  the  British  GoTernment 802,411  81 

Class  S. — Claims  not  jet  recognized,  but  apparently  based  upon  just  groands       649,174  51 

Class  4.— Claims  of  a  doubtful  nature        530,368  69 

Class  5. — Claims  lor  which  no  amount  has  been  stated 


3,332,788    78 


To  which  I  hare  to  add:— Notice  received,  after  I  had  closed  mj  list,  of  a 
claim  presented  by  Mr.  Bourdillon,  as  representatiTC  of  Mr.  Dalton  (copy 
of  which  I  enclose),  amounting  to       13,552    70 

Making  a  total  of       3,346,341    48 

Besides  this  there  was  the  Mackintosh  claim^  amounting  in  all  to  I6,277>990 
dollars  ;  less^  however,  the  Tamaulipas  waste  land  claim,  79953,722  dollars, 
being  of  foreign  origin,  left  8,324,278  dollars,  besides  interest 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  MR.  WATSON  TAYLOR. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Prosecution  of  Mr,  G.  Watson  Taylor^  in  ilie 
Island  of  Elba,  for  an  alleged  Act  of  Sedition  and  the  Plunder  of  the 
Island  of  Monte  Crista,  by  followers  of  General  Garibaldi,  in  the  Steamer 
"  Orwell" 

On  the  26th  August,  1860,  Sir  J.  Hudson  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  that 
Mr.  George  Watson  Taylor  had  informed  him  that  a  prosecution  for  sedi- 
tion had  been  laid  against  him  by  the  Procurator  of  the  Tribunal  of  the 
First  Instance  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  Elba,  on  account  of  some  expression  in 
favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  on  Mr.  Taylor's  birthday,  on  the 
28th  April.  On  the  6th  September,  Sir  J.  Hudson  wrote  that  certain 
volunteers  had  landed  on  the  island  of  Monte  Oristo,  who  occasioned  much 
loss  by  their  misconduct.  On  the  2nd  October,  Sir  J.  Hudson  wrote  that 
the  trial  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  was  concluded;  that  the  accused  allowed 
judgment  to  go  by  default ;  and  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  condemned  to 
twelve  months',  and  Mrs.  Taylor  to  twenty-one  months'  imprisonment. 

On  the  23rd  November,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  to  Sir  J.  Hudson  copy 
of  a  statement  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Taylor,  as  follows  : — 

In  the  year  1852  I  purchased  the  Island  of  Monte  Cristo.  This  island 
lies  between  Corsica  and  the  mainland  of  Italy,  twenty-four  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Island  of  Elba.  It  belongs  to  Tuscany,  and  is  considered 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Island  of  Elba.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
circumference. 

I  purchased  the  island  from  M.  Abrial,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  the 
owner  in  fee-simple,  for  the  sum  of  2,000t  sterling.  The  beauty  of  the 
island,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  remarkably  healthy  climate,  coupled 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  liberality  of  the  Tuscan  laws  with  r^ard  to 
foreigners,  induced  me  to  lay  out  the  large  sum  of  about  12,0002.  sterling 
in  building  a  residence  and  planting  and  improving  the  island. 

Before  my  purchase,  a  single  corporal  of  tlie  Sanitk,  or  board  of  health, 
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had  been  placed  on  the  island  by  the  Government ;  but  considering  this  an 
insufficient  protection,  I  applied,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  Signor  Landucci, 
at  that  time  Minister  for  die  Interior,  for  permission  to  arm  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  my  labourers,  of  whom  I  had  tnen  a  considerable  number,  for 
the  protection  of  mj  property.  This  was  at  first  granted,  but  afterwards, 
whoi  I  was  on  the  pomt  of  putting  it  into  execution,  the  permission  was 
withdrawn. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1854,  a  guard  of  a  corporal  and  four  soldiers  was 
sent  by  the  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  island,  which  guard  was 
continued  up  to  the  1st  of  September  last  During  this  period,  aboiit  four 
labourers  have,  with  myself,  and  my  wife,  and  servants,  constituted  the 
sole  population  of  the  island,  in  addition  to  the  ffuard. 

At  first  the  soldiers  were  employed  and  paid  by  me  as  labourers,  but 
latterly,  as  I  was  informed  that  this  was  against  the  military  regulations,  I 
discontinued  to  employ  them,  and  this  occasioned  much  ill-will  towards  me 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  service  on  the  island  was  unpopular  with 
the  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  separation  firom  their  families  which  it 
entailed.  The  officers  of  the  corps  were  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  were  in 
tiie  habit  of  sending  soldiers  to  Monte  Oristo  as  a  punishment,  leaving 
them  there  for  many  months  without  relieving  them. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Tuscany,  the 
soldiers  became  not  only  extremely  insolent,  but  aided  some  fishermen  from 
the  mainland  in  pilfenng  and  committing  depredations,  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  which  they  had  received  from  the  former  Government  for 
the  protection  of  my  property.  A  complaint  which  I  made  on  this  subject 
to  the  commander-*in-chief,  in  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  him  through 
Mr.  Macbean,  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Leghorn,  received  no  answer. 

In  November  and  December,  1859,  a  corporal  named  Ricci  was  on  duty 
at  Monte  Cristo.  This  man  insulted  Mrs.  Taylor  and  myself  in  the  grossest 
manner,  and  he  also  refused  to  pay  for  bread  with  which  I  had  furnished 
him  at  his  request,  and  threatened  me,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  to  take  more  by  force.  I  applied  for  redress  to  the  British  lega- 
tion at  Florence.  The  Tuscan  Government  ordered  the  corporal  to  be 
put  on  his  trial,  but  the  garrison  major  being  a  relation  of  the  corporal, 
no  witness  was  examined  on  my  behalf,  and  the  corporal  was  accordmgly 
acquitted. 

Independently  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  I  may  mention  that  the 
authorities  of  Elba  seemed  little  disposed  to  administer  justice  to  me ;  for 
in  the  case  of  an  unjust  claim  brought  against  me  by  a  servant,  the  delegate 
of  Porto  Ferrajo  ordered  me  to  pay  her  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  it 
was  only  through  the  intercession  of  the  British  vice-consul  that  this 
arbitrary  judgment  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  month  of  March,  a  corporal  named  Durante  was  sent  to  Monte 
Cristo,  and  it  was  on  his  charge  that  I  was  brought  to  trial  under  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed  in  the  accompanying  paper.  This  corporal  had  been 
stationed  on  the  island  in  1852  and  1853,  and,  having  been  employed  by 
me,  had  made  a  considerable  sum ;  but  his  conduct  displeasing  me,  at  my 
request  he  was  removed  by  the  Government  from  the  island,  and  he  had 
not  before  returned  there. 

The  depositions  of  my  four  labourers  will  inform  your  lordship  of  the  really 
frivolous  nature  of  the  accusations  brought  against  me,  and  will  show  the 
little  regard  paid  by  the  soldiers  on  the  island  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
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or  to  private  property.  At  the  time  of  the  accnsation  being  preferred  against 
me,  these  fonr  labourers  constituted,  with  myself  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  entire 
population  of  the  island,  in  addition  to  the  gnard.  At  the  time  my  wife  and 
myself  were  accused  of  having  spoken  against  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, it  was  not  known^  even  to  the  soldiers,  that  he  had  been  proclaimed 
Sovereign  in  Tuscany.  The  laws  by  which  I  was  tried  and  condemned  were 
establisned  by  the  very  despotic  rower  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  had 
overthrown.  These  laws,  though  severe,  were  always  mitigated  by  the 
clemency  of  the  reigning  prince ;  but  the  Sardinian  Government,  although 
allowing  that  the  accusations  were  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  the  British  minister.  Sir  James  Hudson, 
three  times  renewed.  Was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  hesitate  to  defend 
myself  in  a  trial  against  the  prosecution  of  a  Grovernment  so  evidently 
hostile,  and  when  all  the  population  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  mj 
accuser,  had  been  designedly  implicated  with  me,  to  deprive  me  of  their 
testimony  in  my  favour? 

I  claim  the  powerful  assistance  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  not  only 
to  set  aside  this  iniquitous  sentence,  but  also  to  obtain  some  guarantee  from 
the  Sardinian  Grovernment  that  I  shall  have  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
Tuscany,  and  not  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  conduct  such  as  I  have 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  corporals  in  the  command  of  the  guard  on 
the  island. 

I  claim  also  to  be  indemnified  for  the  severe  losses  which  I  have  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  Sardinian  volunteers,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  fruits  of  all  the  capital  I  have  laid  out  on  the  island 
having  been  swept  away,  just  at  the  time  when  I  was  about  to  receive 
some  return  from  them.  The  detail  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mac- 
bean's,  dated  September  28,  1860,  as  follows : — 

'*  I  will  give  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  history  of  that  expedition. 
An  English  steamer,  the  Orwell^  of  London,  belonging  to  tlie  Mayor  of 
Hull,  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a  pur- 
chaser. On  her  arrival  at  Genoa,  it  was  suggested  that  she  might  suit 
General  Garibaldi ;  and  accordingly  she  was  advertised  to  take  passengers  for 
Palermo  and  Messina.  Some  forty  or^fty  passengers  engaged  passage,  and, 
on  the  evening  of  departure,  when  steam  was  being  got  up,  the  captain  was 
induced  to  return  on  shore  for  some  papers  which  had  been  left  bdfiind,  and 
without  which,  he  was  told,  that  a  sale  could  not  be  effected.  In  his 
absence,  the  passengers  arrived,  and  some  parties  tied  up  the  engineer,  and 
took  possession  of  the  vessel,  putting  to  sea.  Next  morning,  the  Onodl 
appeared  off  Leghorn,  landed  two  passengers,  or  rather  trans-shipped 
them  into  a  fishmg  boat,  and  continued  her  voyage  for  Monto  Cristo, 
where  she  anchored  that  night,  and  remained  some  forty  hours.  The  pas- 
sengers and  crew  landed  several  times  on  the  island,  and  finding  that 
your  brother's  house  was  unoccupied,  took  possession  of  it  I  saw  one 
of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Weiss,  who,  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  those 
with  whom  he  found  himself  associated,  contrived  to  hide  himself,  and 
remained  behind  when  the  others  re-embarked.  He  told  me  that  the 
island  was  regularly  sacked ;  that  some  furniture  was  conveyed  away  in 
the  Orwell ;  that  the  doors  of  the  house  were  forced,  and  some  of  the  looks 
carried  awav ;  that  a  young  bull  and  cow  were  slaughtered  and  taken  on 
board,  as  also  some  goats,  with  rabbits,  poultry,  &c;  vines  and  plants 
uprooted,  &c.     The  Orwell  then  proceeded  to  Giglio,  but  the  presence  of  a 
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Sardinian  ship  of  war  prevented  a  repetition  there  of  what  took  place  at 
Monte  Crista  On  entering  the  Sicilian  waters,  the  Orwell  was  captured 
by  her  Majesty's  ship  Scylla^  and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  passengers 
have  been  sent  to  Malta  to  be  tried  for  piracy." 

I  think  I  have  a  strong  claim  on  the  local  Government,  as  few  foi*eigners 
have  done  more  for  Italy,  according  to  their  means,  than  I  have  done. 
The  prosperous  circumstances  of  numerous  families  owe  their  origin  to  my 
liberality  at  a  time  when  the  poor  of  Tuscany  were  suffering  great  priva- 
tions. And  &r  from  desiring,  in  any  way,  to  oppose  the  Sardinian 
Gbremment,  I,  some  time  before  these  accusations  were  brought  against 
me^  foreseeing  from  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  that  di£Bculties  might 
arise,  offered  the  island  to  the  Sardinian  Government  for  the  sum  of 
7,5001 

I  may  add  that  when  I  received  the  summons  to  take  my  trial,  I  wrote 
to  Sir  James  Hudson  asking  his  advice,  and  stated  that,  confident  in  my 
own  innocence,  I  was  willing  to  stand  my  trial,  although  the  fact  of  my 
witnesses  being  accused  as  well  as  myself  would  render  it  the  more  difficult 
for  me  to  defend  myself,  but  I  did  not  receive  any  answer  to  my  letter. 
Sir  James  appears  to  have  thought  it  well  to  apply  to  the  Government  to 
quash  the  proceedings  rather  by  way  of  favour,  but  this  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  suggestion  of  mine,  and  met  with  no  success.  I  applied  also 
to  the  Vice-Consul  Fossi  at  Porto  Ferrajo  to  interfere  on  my  behalf,  but  he 
refiised  to  do  so  in  his  character  of  consul ;  but,  in  a  letter  which  he 
caused  to  be  written  to  me  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  coast-guard,  he  informed 
me  that  if  I  would  guarantee  all  his  expenses  he  would  defend  me  as  my 
legal  adviser.  When  I  arrived  at  Leghorn,  on  the  15th  August)  I  was 
fully  determined  to  defend  myself  at  the  trial,  and  took  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  but  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Mac*- 
bean,  the  consul,  caused  me  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  I  should  do  so.  On 
my  proposing  to  him  that  I  should  go  to  Turin,  as  I  had  not  received  any 
answer  from  Sir  James  Hudson,  he  strongly  advised  my  doing  so,  and 
said  that  I  ought  to  do  everything  in  ray  power  to  get  the  proceedings 
quashed  rather  than  expose  myself  and  Mrs.  Taylor  to  be  dragged  before 
the  petty  tribunal  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  I  took  his  advice,  althoughit  appears 
that  by  so  doing  I  injured  my  own  cause,  and  by  asking  a  favour  from  the 
Sardinian  Government,  I  made  it,  in  a  measure,  more  difficult  to  claim 
reparation  for  the  insults  to  which  I  had  been  exposed.  When  Sir  James 
Hudson  had,  for  the  third  time,  been  refused  by  the  Government  any  inter- 
ference with  the  proceedings,  I  asked  his  advice  as  to  whether  1  should 
leave  Sardinia,  and  he  advised  my  doing  so,  and  gave  my  passport  for 
England. 

GsoBax  Watson  Tatlob. 

On  the  14th  January,  Mr.  Hammond  wrote  to  Mr.  Taylor's  brother, 
tbat  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin  had  officially  communicated  that  his 
Sardinian  Majesty  had  granted  a  free  pardon  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson 
Taylor.  On  the  receipt  of  this,  Mr.  S.  W.  Taylor  wrote  to  Lord  John 
Russell  that  his  brother  also  claimed  the  same  powerful  aid  in  obtaining  a 
^arantee  from  the  Sardinian  Government  against  his  exposure  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on  nis 
island,  and  reparation  for  the  destruction  of  his  property. 

On  the  30th  January,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Hudson, 
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instructing  him  to  bring  the  case  formally  before  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, and  to  express  the  hope  of  her  Majesty's  Government  that  indenmity 
would  be  granted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  losses  which  he  sustained  by  the 
acts  of  the  Sardinian  authorities,  and  that  a  due  expression  of  regret  for 
what  had  occurred  would  accompany  the  tender  of  amends.  Sir  James 
Hudson  brought  the  matter  before  Count  Cavour,  and  he  received  an 
answer  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows : — 

'^  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  contentions  between  Mr.  Tavlor 
and  justice,  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  them.  I  heard  them 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  when  you  thought  proper  to  interpose  officiously 
in  order  to  obtain  for  him  a  remission  of  the  penalty  which  he  had  incurred. 
There  was  no  question  whatever  of  losses  to  be  repaired,  of  indenmity  to 
be  given.  Proceedings  had  been  opened  before  the  tribunals ;  they  could 
not  be  suspended.  Grace  could  not,  according  to  our  laws,  be  accorded 
until  after  that  justice  had  delivered  her  award.  Condemnation  has  been 
pronounced,  and  that  same  condemnation  proves  that,  by  his  unworthy 
conduct,  Mr.  Taylor  had  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  our  laws.  Never- 
tiieless,  in  deference  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Queen's  Government,  scarcely 
had  the  decree  of  the  tribunal  been  issued,  when  tiie  King  hastened  to 

frant  to  Mr.  Taylor  the  entire  remission  of  the  pecuniary  penalty  to  whidi 
e  had  been  condemned.  Thus  the  desire  which  you  had  expressed  to  me 
was  met  Subsequentiy  to  this  there  has  been  no  complaint  made  nw 
step  taken  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Nothing  further  has  occurred  which  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  made  the  subject  of  applications  from  Government  to 
Government. 

^'  I  am  not  aware  if  Mr.  Taylor  has  suffered  losses  which  he  did  not 
bring  upon  himself,,  and  which  were  not  consequent  upon  tiie  facts  which 
the  tribunal  has  established  as  chargeable  to  him ;  but  upon  every  hypo- 
thesis, if  he  can  draw  up  legitimate  reclamations,  diplomatic  intervention 
could  only  take  place,  it  appears  to  me,  when  all  justice  shall  have  been 
refused  him  by  competent  authority:  whereas  the  tribunals  are  open  to 
him ;  and,  if  he  has  been  condemned  when  he  merited  to  be  so,  Mr.  Taylor 
may  be  equally  sure  that  the  rights  which  may  belong  to  him  shall  not  be 
disregarded." 

On  the  8th  April,  Mr.  Hammond  wrote  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Taylor,  asking 
him  to  obtain  from  his  brother  a  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  he  sought,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  considered  the  Italian  Government  liable  to  make  it  good.  And  in 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  Taylor  sent  a  note  of  damages,  estimating  the  expense 
he  was  put  to  at  1,000Z.,  and  the  damage  of  the  island  at  2,4422. 

On  the  10th  June,  Lord  John  Russell  desired  Sir  J.  Hudson  to  send  a 
ftill  report  of  everything  that  had  occurred  in  connection  with  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor's  case,  and  Sir  J.  Hudson  obtained  the  same  from  Consul  Macbean, 
of  Leghorn.  Again  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Hudson,  desiring  him  to 
obtain  the  best  legal  opinion  he  could  get;  and  on  the  1st  November,  Sir 
J.  Hudson  sent  the  opinion  of  Advocate  Chiapusso,  as  follows : — 

« By  a  judgment  of  the  3rd  September,  1860,  the  Tribunal  of  First 
Instance  of  Porto  Ferrajo  declared  the  parties  George  Taylor  and  Victoria 
Taylor,  not  present,  dweUing  in  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo,  guilty,  in 
common,  of  seditious  and  repeated  manifestations,  to  the  public  scandal ; 
having,  on  the  1st  May,  1860,  in  presence  of  the  armed  force,  declared  that 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  but 
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only  that  of  Leopold  II. ;  George  Taylor,  in  particular,  of  having,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  resisted  the  armed  force,  and  laid  his  hands  on  the 
officer  in  command  of  this  same  force ;  Victoria  Taylor,  in  particular,  of 
having,  in  the  same  circumstances,  uttered  injurious  words  against  King 
Victor  £mmanuel,  saying  that  he  was  a  bullock-merchant,  and  making 
•unseemly  gestures  with  reference  to  the  King. 

**  The  tribunal  having  adjudged  them  guilty  of  the  misdemeanors  stated 
above,  condemned  them,  for  the  first  indictment,  in  common,  to  the  penalty 
of  six  months  of  prison ;  Mr.  George  Taylor,  in  particular,  on  the  second 
count,  to  six  additional  months  of  prison ;  and  the  lady  Taylor,  in  particular, 
upon  the  last  count,  to  fifteen  months  of  prison,  and  both  of  them  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  trial. 

"By  decree  of  January  6,  1861,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  relieved  the 
parties  Taylor  from  the  penalties  to  which  they  had  been  condemned. 

"  By  reason  of  the  trial,  the  Taylor  pair  had  quitted  the  island  of  Monte 
Cristo,  and  during  their  absence  that  island  was  ravaged  by  a  body  of  men 
who  disembarked  from  a  vessel  carrying  English  colours. 

'^  The  parties  Taylor  consider  that  the  trisd  and  judgment  by  the  tribunal 
of  Porto  Ferrajo  were  unjust,  not  founded  upon  the  law,  but  entirely  the 
result  of  intri^es  concerted  against  them  by  some  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Monte  Cristo;  that  the  penalty  was  exorbitant;  that  the  Governor- 
General  ought  never  to  have  autnorized  this  suit  to  be  instituted  without 
previous  weighty  charges ;  that,  having  been  forced  to  quit  the-  island  by 
reason  of  the  smt,'  in  order  to  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  personal 
outrage^  they  have  the  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the  Italian  Government 
for  losses  sustained  upon  uieir  property. 

'*  It  is  demanded  of  the  undersigned  if  the  claims  of  the  parties  Taylor  are 
founded  on  right  and  on  fact 

**  The  undersigned  deems  it  proper,  first  of  all,  to  mention  the  fact  that, 
by  plebiscite  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  March,  1860,  Tuscany  annexed  herself  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  That  this  plebiscite  was 
published  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation  of  Tuscany  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  of  March,  and  it  was  so,  likewise,  by  the  Provisional 
Government  the  following  day,  the  1 6th.  That,  by  royal  decree  of  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  declared  that  Tuscany 
constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  State ;  and  this  decree,  approved  by  the 
Parliament,  was  converted  into  law,  the  15th  April,  1860.  That,  on  the 
23rd  March,  the  King  nominated  the  Prince  Carignan  his  lieutenant-general 
in  Tuscany,  who  entered  into  office  on  the  29th. 

*^  These  facts  being  premised,  we  must  further  admit,  as  principles  recog- 
nized as  the  right  of  peoples  by  all  the  civilized  nations,  that  when  a  people, 
having  made  liiemselves  masters  of  a  territory,  have  established  their 
sovereign  power,  this  power  may  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the  territory, 
and  over  sill  the  persons  who  inhabit  it;  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
nations  authorize  criminal  proceedings  against  any  foreigner  on  the  ground 
of  ofiPences  committed  in  the  territory  of  the  State. 

**  Could  the  Taylor  pair,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo,  a 
dependencv  of  Tuscany,  be  ignorant,  on  the  1st  May,  that  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  the  Province  of  Tuscany  ?  No, 
thej  cotdd  not  be  ignorant  of  it  Supposing,  even,  that  they  had  never 
read  the  newspapers,  that  they  had  had  no  relations  whatever  with  Tuscany 
upon  the  continent,  the  armed  force  with  which  they  were  brought  into 
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contact  on  the  Ist  May  had  apprised  them  that  it  represented  Bang  Yicto 
EmmanueL 

*^  N09  the  parties  Taylor  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  change  of  (xovem- 
ment,  of  the  sovereignty  acquired  by  King  Victor  Emmannel. 

*^  As  English  subjects,  could  the  parties  Taylor  refuse  to  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel ;  to  recognize  the  armed  force  which 
presented  itself  in  uie  name  of  the  King  ?— could  thev  free  themselves  from 
the  laws  of  the  country  ?  No ;  for,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  sovereign 
power  extends  over  the  whole  territory,  and  over  all  the  persons  who 
mhabit  it,  in  respect  of  criminal  proceedings. 

'*  If,  therefore,  the  Taylor  pair  could  not  ignore  the  sovereign^  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Island  of  Monte  Uristo ;  if  they  coula  not  free 
themselves  from  the  penal  laws  promulgated  in  the  Tuscan  territory,  it 
only  remains  to  examine  whether  the  acts  of  which  they  were  accused  rally 
constitute  a  misdemeanor ;  whether  the  sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  is  conformable  to  the  laws;  and  whether  the  penalty  pronounced  is 
that  indicated  by  the  penal  code. 

''  The  Articles  80,  109,  129,  and  143  of  the  penal  code  of  Tuscany 
declare  misdemeanors  the  matters  for  which  iiie  Taylor  pair  were  charged; 
and  the  penalty  for  these  misdemeanors  is  that  of  imprisonment  from  one 
month  to  one  year,  from  six  months  to  four  years,  to  be  determined  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  judges,  according  to  the  circumstances,  within  the  Umits 
fixed  by  the  law. 

'^  The  tribunal,  consequently,  has  done  no  more  than  to  apply  the  law, 
with  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  accorduig  to  its  criterion,  and  ai)er 
having  heard  the  witnesses.  The  sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  Porto  Ferrajo 
is  in  compliance  with  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, and  it  cannot  be  open  to  the  charge  of  nullity.  But  the  parties 
Taylor  remark  that  the  acts  of  which  they  are  accused  are  charged  m 
error ;  that  it  is  in  no  other  spirit  than  of  ill*will  and  of  vengeance  that 
the  witnesses  have  been  able  to  make  these  charges ;  that  a  declaration, 
drawn  up  before  a  notary  on  the  3rd  September,  1860,  by  three  witnesses, 
proves  the  contrary.  But  if  the  parties  Taylor  could  have  proved  their 
innocence,  they  ought  to  have  defended  themselves  against  the  accusations 
laid  against  them.  The  judgment  being  upon  their  non-appearance,  they 
could  even  after  that  judgment  have  demanded  redress  for  these  charges, 
or  have  lodged  an  appeal  against  it  in  case  it  had  been  confirmed  in  a 
contrary  sense.  It  was  impossible  to  adduce  proofs  contrary  to  those 
which  resulted  from  the  trial  than  by  the  method  of  compensating  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor. 

'*  Could  the  tribunal  of  Porto  Ferrajo  have  refused  to  take  proceedings 
upon  the  report  which  was  transmitted  to  it  by  the  officer  in  command 
of  die  armea  force  at  Monte  Cristo  ?  Gould  the  Oovemor-General  of 
Tuscany,  could  the  King  himself,  have  caused  to  be  suspended  the  coanie 
of  the  trial  ?  In  Tuscany  the  Provisional  Government  had  proclaimed  the 
Sardinian  statute  law  from  the  20th  January,  1860,  and  according  to  the 
Sardinian  constitution  the  judicial  power  is  completely  independent  of  the 
executive  power. 

*^  The  King  may  grant  pardon,  may  change  the  penalty,  but  he  cannot 
cause  to  be  suspend^  the  course  of  a  trial,  or  prevent  the  tribunals  from 
pronouncing  their  judgment. 

"  Upon  complaint  made  by  the  injured  party,  or  on  the  statement  of  pablic 
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ofBcerSj  or  those  of  armed  forces,  the  tribunals  are  compelled  to  proceed, 
and  no  anthoritj  whatever  can  stop  their  action. 

"  If  the  officer  who  was  in  command  on  the  1st  May  at  Porto  Ferrajo 
drew  up  a  statement  of  what  took  place,  there  were  no  longer  any  means  of 
stopping  its  course. 

*'From  all  that  is  stated  above,  the  undersigned  concludes  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  have  no  right  whatever  to  make  a  reclamation  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Tribunal  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  but  that  if  this  judgment  has 
not  been  intimated  to  them  personally,  they  may  yet  be  heard  upon  their 
defence. 

*'  In  this  case,  they  must  renounce  the  pardon  granted  to  them  by  the 
King,  and  must  appear  in  person  before  the  Tribunal ;  the  undersigned, 
however,  would  not  advise  them  to  try  this  step,  for  it  may  be  that  the 
only  witnesses  whom  they  have  to  produce  are  their  servants,  whose  testi- 
mony might  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  overcome  that  of  the  representatives 
of  the  armed  forice. 

''  Touching  the  second  demand,  relating  to  the  substantial  damage  caused 
in  the  Island  of  Monte  Cristo,  it  is  suiScient  to  observe  that  the  force  which 
landed  in  this  island,  and  which  committed  the  devastation  it  has  suffered, 
did  not  form  part  of  the  army  of  Italy,  nor  of  a  body  of  volunteers  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  They  made  the  journey  in  a  vessel  hoisting  the 
EngUsh  flag ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  useless  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  to 
address  themselves  to  a  Government  foreign  to  that  force,'' 

On  the  1st  November,  Sir  J.  Hudson  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  that  he 
brought  the  case  before  Baron  Ricasoli,  who  said,^that  the  information  was 
laid  in  due  form  and  course  of  criminal  procedure,  as  established  by  the 
constitution  then  in  force  in  Tuscany.  The  public  prosecutor  had  before 
him  the  single  fact  of  defamation  of  the  King  and  of  his  authority ;  and  the 
judges  gave  neither  the  maximum  nor  the  minimum  of  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  the  code.  The  Executive,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  accused 
of  severi^^ ;  they  did  what  the  law  allowed  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
readily.  It  was  not  a  ^^  State  prosecution,"  it  was  a  ^'  simple  process ; "  it  was 
not  *'  specially  instituted,"  it  was  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  course.  Had  the 
process  been  other  than  one  filed  and  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the 
criminal  court,  it  would  have  been  dismissed,  for  Government  never  would 
have  commenced  it;  but  being  a  process  at  criminal  law,  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  Government  was  impossible.  On  the  3rd  December,  Mr.  Hammond 
wrote  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Tavlor  that,  after  a  full  consideration  of  Mr.  George 
Watson  Taylor*s  complaints  against  the  Government  of  Italy,  and  after 
having  taken  the  opinion  of  an  Italian  advocate,  as  well  as  of  the  law 
adviser  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  subject.  Earl  Russell  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  her  Majestv's  Government  cannot  interfere  any  further  on 
behalf  of  his  brother.  On  the  9th  December,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir 
James  Hudson  that  her  Majesty's  advocate-general  did  not  consider  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  wotdd  be  justified  in  taking  any  fiirther  steps 
in  Mr.  Watson  Taylor's  case. 
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POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  MALTA. 

Papen  reUUing  to  the  Treatment  of  Political  Prisoners  at  Malta,  and  the 

Arrest  of  Mr,  Bishop. 

On  the  7th  April,  1862,  Sir  J.  Hudson  informed  Earl  Russell  that  an 
Englishman  had  been  arrested  at  Naples,  suspected  of  being  the  bearer  of 
treasonable  correspondence  between  Naples  and  Rome;  and  on  the  15th, 
Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Hudson,  instructing  him  to  urge  upon  the 
Italian  Government  that  he  should  at  once  be  put  on  his  trial  for  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged.  On  the  17th,  the  Rev.  A.  Bishop  sent  to  Earl 
Russell  a  statement  of  the  case,  prepared  by  his  son,  in  which,  after  relating 
his  arrest  and  search,  when  they  found  some  letters  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  the  efforts  which  his  friends  were  making  for  the  return  of  the 
king,  and  a  detailed  list  of  the  forces  throughout  the  kingdom  which  were 
armed,  and  in  readiness  to  begin  the  general  movement  Mr.  Bishop 
remained  at  the  Questura  two  days,  and  afterwards  he  was  taken  to  the 
prison  of  Santa  Maria  Apparente.  But  Consul  Bonham  reported  that,  as 
as  a  prisoner,  he  was  well  lodged  and  treated,  and  that  Mr.  Bishop  did 
not  complain  of  the  treatment  On  the  10th  May,  Consul  Bonham 
wrote  that  Mr.  Bishop  hsid  applied  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  but  the  judges  of 
the  criminal  court  had  refused  his  application.  Some  delay  having  occurred 
in  proceeding  with  the  trial.  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Hudson,  on  the 
9th  June,  and,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bishop,  her  M^esty's  Government  pro- 
tested against  such  delay ;  and  he  added,  **  A  speedy  and  fair  trial  of 
accused  persons  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  and  one  of  the 
happiest  innovations  the  Italian  Government  can  introduce  in  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces.  There  were  upwards  of  15,000  persons  waiting  for 
trial.  On  the  9th  July,  Consul  Bonham  wrote  that  the  ''  sezione  di 
accusa,"  which  appeared  in  some  measure  to  execute  the  functions  of  a 
grand  jury,  had  sent  the  case  of  Mr.  Bishop  to  the  Court  of  Assize.  On 
the  19th  July,  Consul  Bonham  wrote  that  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Bishop  was  the  31st  July,  but  that  Mr.  Bishop  had  not  yet  chosen  an 
advocate.  It  was,  however,  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  court  to  appoint 
.  an  advocate  for  him,  ea  officio^  and  he  would  do  so  immediately.  On  the 
30th  July,  Sir  J.  Hudson  wrote  to  Earl  Russell,  that  Mr.  Bishop's  trial  had 
been  deferred,  at  his  own  request,  for  twenty  days,  £rom  the  26th  of  that 
month. 
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Report  of  the  Cammissianers  appoinUd  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 

Volunteer  Foree  in  Cheat  Britain* 

The  CommuNsion  was  issned  on  the  16th  May,  1862,  to  Viscoant  Everslej, 
Earl  of  Ducie,  Viscoant  Hardinge,  Lord  Elcho,  Baron  Overstone,  Mr.  Ed* 
^ward  Pleydell  Bonverie,  Lientenant-Colonel  Barttelot,  Lientenant*Golonel 
Sir  Archibald  Islay  Campbell,  Bart,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  George  An- 
^stns  WetheraIl,Major-General  Eyre,  Colonel  McMnrdo,  Lieut-Colonel 
Adam  Stewart  Gladstone,  and  Major  Vernon  Harconrt,  and  thej  were 
requested  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the  volunteer  force  in 
Great  Britain,  and  into  the  probability  of  its  continuance  at  its  existing 
strength,  and  to  report  whether  any  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  efficiency  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  national  defence. 

The  Commissioners  reported  as  foUowB  :— 

We  your  MajeslVs  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  volunteer  force  in  Great  Britain,  and  into  the  probability 
of  its  continuauce  at  its  present  strength,  and  to  report  whether  any 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  increasmg  its  efficiency  as 
an  auxiliary  means  of  national  defence,  do  most  humbly  report  to  your 
Majesty  as  follows  :— 

in  entering  upon  the  task  confided  to  us  under  your  Majesty's  commands, 
we  deemed  it  right  in  the  first  place  to  take  steps  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
condition  of  the  volunteer  force  at  the  present  time ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  other  requisite  information,  we  addressed  a  series  of 
questions  to  every  commanding  officer  of  volunteers  in  Great  Britain,  and 
we  also  examined  such  witnesses  as  we  believed  to  be  well  acquuinted  with 
the  subject 

The  information  thus  songht  has  been  readily  affi)rded  to  us.  The  actual 
number  of  enrolled  members  of  the  force  on  the  1st  of  April,  1862,  was 
162,681,  of  whom  662  were  light  horse,  24,363  artillery,  2,904  engineer, 
656  mounted  rifle,  and  134,096  rifle  volunteers;  of  the  rifle  volunteers 
48,796  were  organized  in  86  consolidated  battalions,  and  76,535  in  134 
administrative  battalions;  and  we  are  much  gratified  in  beins  enabled  to 
state  that  the  present  condition  of  the  volunteer  force  is,  generaSy  speaking, 
satisfactory,  and  we  believe  that  by  steady  perseverance  in  the  course 
hitherto  pursued,  and  by  due  discipline,  it  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  British  army  as  a  means  of  national  defence. 

On  its  first  formation  this  force  received  considerable  assistance  firom 
honorary  members  of  corps,  officers,  and  others,  and  the  funds  so  raised 
have  been  for  the  most  part  expended  in  the  establishment  of  head-quarters, 
drill  grounds,  rifle  ranges,  &c«,  and  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ments. The  current  annual  expenses  of  corps  have  generally  been  met  by 
subscriptions  from  their  own  members. 

The  time,  however,  is  approaching  when  the  uniforms  will  require  to  be 
renewed,  and  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  honorary  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  may  not  be  maintamed  at  their  present  amount,  the  cost 
of  new  uniforms,  and  the  subscriptions  necessary  to  defray  the  annual 
expenses  of  corps  are  together  felt  to  be  a  burden,  the  pressure  of  which 
will  seriously  affect  the  force  by  causing  a  large  diminution  of  its  numbers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
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conclnsion,  both  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  aid  required,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  ought  to  bo  administered,  owing  to  the  great  discrepancy 
of  opinion  on  this  point  which  the  evidence  has  brought  under  our  notice. 

Several  witnesses,  whose  opinions  are  deserving  of  attention,  deprecate 
any  grant  in  money,  and  recommend  that  whatever  assistance  is  afforded 
shouM  be  in  kind.  Others  recommend  a  grant  varying  fixim  12«,  to  50s,, 
and  even  more  for  every  effective. 

After  a  careftd  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  expedient  that  some  further  assistance  in  aid  of  the 
volunteer  movement  should  be  rendered  by  the  Government,  but  it  is 
essential,  in  our  judgment,  that  whatever  aid  may  be  so  granted,  should  be 
strictly  regulated  wifli  reference  to  the  real  efficiency  of  the  force. 

As  the  most  expedient  way  of  carrying  out  this  principle,  under  existing 
circumstances,  we  recommend : — 

That  there  should  be  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  20s.  per  man  for 
every  light  horse,  engineer,  mounted  rifle,  and  rifle  volunteer,  who  can 
produce  a  certificate,  according  to  a  form  to  be  prescribed  bv  the  Secretary 
of  State,  signed  by  the  commanding  officer  and  adjutant  of  his  corps,  or  by 
the  commanding  officer  and  adjutant  of  the  acuninistrative  battalion  to 
which  his  corps  belongs,  that  he  has  attended  nine  drills,  six  of  which  in 
the  case  of  a  consolidated  battalion*  and  three  of  which  in  the  case  of  an 
administrative  battalion,  should  be  battalion  or  troop  drills,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  twelve  months ;  that  he  is  efficient  m  drill,  has  been  fully 
instructed  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise,  and,  in  addition  to  the  above 
drills,  has  gone  through  a  course  of  musketry  instruction  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  also  that  he  was  present  on  parade  (unless 
absent  by  leave  of  his  commanding  officer  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State)  on  the  day  of  inspection ;  and  an  additional  grant  of 
10a.  per  man  for  every  volunteer  who  can  produce  a  similar  certificate  that 
he  has  fired  a  certain  amount  of  ball  cartridge,  according  to  regulations  to 
be  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

That  in  the  case  of  a  recruit,  30  drills,  induding  a  short  course  of 
musketry  instruction,  should  be  substituted  for  the  drills  already  enume- 
rated, in  order  to  qualify  him  for  receiving  such  certificate. 

That  a  power  should  be  reserved  to  the  inspecting  officer  to  disallow  the 
certificate  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  whose  inefficiency  may  be  manifest 
on  parade. 
^    That  the  existing  definition  of  an  effective  should  be  repealed. 

That  divisional  or  brigade  field  days  and  official  inspections  should  not  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  drills  above  specified. 

That  every  rifle  should  be  seen  and  examined  once  a  year  by  a  person 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  that  no  corps  should  be  entitied  to 
receive  any  portion  of  the  Government  grant  for  any  member  whose  rifle  is 
reported  in  an  unserviceable  state  through  neglect 

That  officers  commanding  volunteer  corps,  or  administrative  battalions, 
in  the  event  of  such  corps  or  battalions  obtaining  further  aid  from  Govern- 
ment, should  be  permitted  to  expend  the  grant  under  the  following 
heads: — Head  quarters,  drill  grounds,  care  and  repair  of  arms,  ranges, 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  cost  of  conveyance  to  and  from  battalion  and 
brigade  drill,  and  rifle  practice ;  forage  for  Serjeant  instructor's  horse  in  the 
case  of  mounted  corps.  That  in  the  case  of  artillery  volunteers  a  further 
grant,  beyond  that  already  made  by  the  Government,  of  30s.  per  man 
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slioald  be  made  for  every  man  who  can  prodnoe  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  adjutant  of  his  corps,  or  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  adjntant  of  the  administratiTe  brigade  to  which  his  corps  belongs,  that 
he  has  attended  twelve  gun  drills  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months;  has  been  present  at  the  gun  practice  of  his  battery,  and  is  an 
efficient  gunner;  also  that  he  was  present  on  parade  (unless  absent  by 
leave  of  his  commanding  officer  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State) 
on  the  day  of  inspection.  During  the  first  year  of  service,  attendance  at 
30  drills,  of  which  24  should  be  gun  drills,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
conditions  above  enumerated. 

In  the  event  of  Buch  further  aid  being  obtained,  commanding  officers 
should  be  permitted  to  expend  the  grant  under  the  following  heads : — Head 
quarters,  drill  grounds,  care  and  repair  of  arms,  construction  of  expense 
magazines,  store  rooms,  gun  and  drill  sheds,  expenses  incidental  to  target 
practice,  articles  for  repositories,  cost  of  conveyance  of  men  and  guns  on 
dut^,  accoutrements  and  clothing. 

That  in  the  event  of  any  corps  bein^  desirous  of  expending  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  Government  grant  m  clothing,  sealed  patterns  of  colour 
applicable  to  the  four  branches  of  the  service  should  be  issued,  to  which 
such  corps  should  be  required  to  conform. 

That  all  corps  in  the  receipt  of  the  Grovemment  grant  should  be  required 
to  ado^t  accoutrements  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  corps 
belonging  to  administrative  battalions  to  adopt  such  colour  as  the  lord 
lieutenant  shall  direct 

That  in  addition  to  all  other  allowances,  a  sum  not  exceeding  4t8,  per  head 
per  annum  for  each  member  who  has  been  certified  as  efficient,  in  any 
corps  where  the  head-quarters  are  distant  beyond  five  miles  from  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  administrative  battalion  to  which  it  belongs,  should  be 
granted  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battalion  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of 
conveying  the  members  of  such  corps  to  battalion  drills. 

That  the  adjutant  should  be  responsible  to  the  War  Office,  in  the  event 
of  his  being  employed  to  act  as  paymaster,  for  all  sums  received  on  account 
of  such  corps,  and  f9r  their  having  been  expended  strictly  according  to 
regulation,  and  that  he  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  an  adjutant  of 
disembodied  miUtia. 

A  witness  of  lona  and  distinguished  service  in  the  army,  who  is  now  the 
adjutant  of  an  administrative  battalion  in  the  midland  counties,  has  spoken 
in  strong  terms  of  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  drill  instructors  attached 
to  volunteer  corps ;  and  he  has  suggested  that  a  school  of  drill  instructors 
should  be  formed,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  School  of  Musketry 
at  Hythe.  We  consider  this  su^estion  deserving  the  attention  of  your 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State;  but  in  the  meantime  we  recommend  that 
special  provision  should  be  made  for  training  non-commissioned  officers  as 
dbrill  instructors,  and  that  all  drill  instructors  should  be  attested  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  three  years. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  drill  instructors  at  present  attached  to  corps 
in  an  administrative  battalion  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion,  who  should  have  the  same 
p  ower  and  authority,  when  visiting  any  corps  of  his  battalion  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection,  as  he  now  exercises  at  a  battalion  parade. 

The  system  now  in  operation,  under  which  officers  appointed  by  the 
Seci^etary  of  State  to  inspect  volunteer  corps,  examine  and  report  upon  the 
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oompetebcyj  or  otherwise^  af  officers  and  non-commuaioned  officers  of  tin 
corps  so  inspected,  sach  examination  being  conducted  in  the  field,  and  all 
cases  of  marked  incompetency  being  brought  oonfidentiallj  to  the  notice  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  of  essential  importance,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
maintained. 

We  recommend  t]iat  in  order  to  affi>rd  to  volunteers  every  possible  assis- 
tance in  acquiring  a  moi'e  perfect  knowledge  of  drill  and  of  our  military 
system,  and  with  the  view  of  promoting  tliat  cordiality  and  feeling  of 
confidence  in  each  other,  which  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  regolar 
troops  and  volunteers  in  co-operating  against  an  enemy,  volunteer  corps 
should,  wherever  practicable,  be  united  with  troops  of  the  line  for  exercise 
and  instrnction,  as  already  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  general  commanding-in-chief* 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  some  paits  of  the  kingdom  between  officers  comraandim;  corps  of 
artillery  volunteers  and  the  farmers,  gentry,  and  others,  for  obtaining  a 
supply  of  horses  and  oxen,  wlien  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  guns 
of  position,  free  of  expense  to  the  Government ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
such  arrangements  ohould  be  encouraged  and  extended  wherever  posable. 

We  have  also  been  informed  tliat  there  are  a  inimber  of  men  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  desirous  of  learning  their 
drill  at  sliip's  gans,  but  who  are  ineligible  for  the  Royal  Naval  R^erve; 
and  we  thmk  such  men  should  be  encoiutiged  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunities  offered  tbein  by  the  Admiralty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
ship  gun  drill,  and  should  be  embodied  in  the  existing  batteries  of  artnleiy 
A  olunteers  on  the  coast. 

It  appears  in  evidence  that  numerous  cadet  corps  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  volunteer  corps,  and  public  and  other  schools,  and  we 
suggest  that,  having  regard  to  the  future  strength  and  permanence  of  the 
volunteer  force,  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  formalion  of  such 
cadet  c<M*ps. 

We  aliso  think  it  desirable  that  those  corps  which  are  fit  for  it  should  take 
part  occasionally  in  brigade  and  divisional  field  days ;  but  evidence  having 
been  given  to  the  effect  that  the  subseauent  attendance  at  re^mental  parades 
is  apt  to  fall  off,  we  are  of  opinion  tnat  brigade  and  divisional  field  days 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  postponed  until  tlie  close  of  the  battalion 
drill  season. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  avera^  muster, 
and  to  obviate  the  breaking  up  of  companies  in  battalion  drills,  it  is  desirable 
to  raise  the  stren^h  of  companies  in  consolidated  battalions. 

In  ineiisuriiiff  die  amount  of  ftirther  pecuniair  assistance  to  the  volunteer 
force,  ^vhich  this  commission  hnmbly  rocommencb  to  your  Majesty,  reference 
lias  been  had  solely  to  the  uiuintenance  of  the  present  efficiency  of  tlic  force 
as  regards  its  strength  and  discipline.  If  it  oe  desirable  that  any  positive 
limit  should  be  placed  upon  the  total  number  of  the  force,  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  deciding  that  question  must  rest  exclusively  wiui  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

The  permanence  and  efficiency  of  a  volunteer  force  must  essentially 
depend  upon  the  sjmpathies  of  tne  public,  and  upon  the  general  su{^rt, 
whether  pecuniary  or  other,  to  which  those  s}^ipathies  give  rise.  The 
volunteer  movement,  in  its  progi^ssive  advance  to  its  present  condition,  has 
been  materially  aided  by  the  efibrts  and  contributions  of  those  who,  from 
[sos] 
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mgp  or  other  circamstanoeBy  have  found  themselyes  predaded  from  giving 
their  personal  service^  and  the  further  aid  now  recommended  by  this  com- 
tiiission  would  &il  to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose  if  it  weakened  that 
general  support  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  affording  further  explanation  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  our  report  is  founded,  to  the  evidence,  documentary  and  oral, 
collected  by  this  commission,  and  which  constitutes  the  appendix  to  this 
our  report 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  except  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gladstone,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  fix>m  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
commissioners,  but  he  agi*eed  in  the  recommendation  of  the  report  Major 
llyre  added  a  note  to  the  report,  that,  although  he  agreed  to  the  report 
generally,  he  could  not  sign  it  without  stating  that  he  considered  a  capitation 
^lant  o^en  to  objection  on  principle,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy  for  the  object 
it  is  desu^  to  attain.  He  also  thought  that  the  proposed  amount  (bearing 
in  mind  the  aid  already  given)  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  w 
the  force. 

Memorandum  reUoioe  to  Government  AH  given  to  the  old  Volunteers,  fvaniehed 

by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  great  body  of  volunteers  commenced  in  1803,  their  numbers  were 
(including  yeomanry) :— 1803,  463,134;  1804,  449,140;  1805,  429,165; 
1806,  420,310;  1807,  406,869;  1808,  413,464;  1809,  200,983;  1810, 
209,860;  1811,  209,000;  1812,  206,062;  1813,203,528;  1814,133,609; 
1815,111,153. 

The  votes  for  volunteers  and  local  militia  were  (including  yeomaniy) : — 


Volimteen. 

Local  Militis. 

£ 

£ 

1803 

899,169 

— 

1804 

2,590,568 

— 

1805 

1,600,000 

— 

1806 

• 

1,738,806 

— . 

1807 

1,490,301 

— 

1808 

1,293,487 

— 

1809 

1,000,820 

1,219,803 

1810 

869,569 

643,650 

1811 

566,022 

704,827 

181S 

631,169 

720.078 

1813 

475,400 

636,623 

1814 

312,804 

636,623 

1815 

♦  167,088 

360,000 

1816 

•110,113 

t90,000 

The  volunteers  received  from  the  public : — ^Pay  for  a  permanent  adjutant ; 
pay  for  a  permanent  sexjeant-major ;  pay  for  a  permanent  drill-serjeant 
Clothing,  &C.,  as  an  outfit  A  clothing  allowance  of  20$.  per  man  once 
in  three  years. 

6s.  Sd*  per  head  per  annum  for  repair  of  arms. 

When  called  out  for  duty  or  exercise,  pay,  &c.|  at  various  rates,  about 
equal  to  the  pay  of  the  regular  army. 

^  Nothing  indnded  herein  for  Tolimteen  in  Great  Britain,  the  rotes  being  confined  to 
tSngliah  and  Iriih  yvomanrj. 
t  This  was  the  laat  rote  taken  for  the  local  militia. 
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Tlie  avera^  cost  per  man  per  annum  was  nearly  4L,  exdnsive  of  arms 
and  ammnnition. 

The  local  militia*  established  in  1809  appears  to  have  taken  the  idace,to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  volnnteers,  of  whicn  there  was  a  redaction  in  that 
year  of  212,000  men. 

Encouragement  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  volonteers  to  enlist  into 
the  local  mOitia,  and  whole  regiments  transferred  their  services  to  that  force. 

The  chief  part  of  the  volonteer  infantry  of  Great  Britain  were  reduced 
in  1813,  on  which  occasion  a  circular  letter  was  sent  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  lords  lieutenant,  in  which  the  following 
occurs: — '*  I  have  it  in  command  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  acquaint  your 
lordship  that  as  the  establishment  of  the  local  militia  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing,  under  present  cirpumstances,  the  services  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  volunteer  inftntry,"  &c 

In  three  years  afterwards,  the  war  having  terminated,  the  local  militia 
also  ceased  to  exist 

On  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  local  militia  in  1808,  the  reasons  ^ven 
by  Lord  Hawksbury  for  the  creation  of  the  new  force,  and  the  redaction  of 
the  old,  were  that  although  the  volunteer  system  was  not  objected  to  so  fiir 
as  it  went,  yet  that  it  could  not  altogether  be  depended  upon,  because  its 
efficiency  entirely  rested  upon  the  spirit  which  might  prevail  at  the  time, 
and  which  might  dwindle  and  evaporate. 

The  local  militia,  being  a  more  permanent  and  compulsory  forc^  would 
remedy  this  defect 

That  the  volunteers  had  not  become  tmpopular  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing : — Lord  Palmerston,  in  1814,  *'  pronounced  a  very  animated  eulogium 
on  this  meritorious  body  of  men,  who  had  boldly  come  forward  to  defend 
their  country  when  it  was  threatened  with  invasion."  (Hansard,  27th  June^ 
1814,  V.  28. 

The  thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  to  the  volunteers  on  July  6^  1814. 
(Hansard,  v.  28.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  D^[>artment,  in  circular  letter  d 
17th  March,  1813,  to  lords  lieutenant,  passed  a  very  high  eulogium  on  the 
volunteers  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent 

(Signed)        W.  O.  Mabseall. 

War  Office,  27th  March,  1862. 

EmiOLiiED  Stbength  of  the  Yolttnteeb  Fobob  on  the  1st  of  April,  1862. 


CoDirrr. 

Total  1860. 

Total  1861. 

Total  1869. 

Couarr. 

Total  1860. 

Total  1861. 

Total  1869. 

AberdMQ    •       •       • 

1,947 

9,807 

9,667 

Cheater 

9,886 

8,566 

8,619 

AnflMffir     . 

•  • 

886 

446 

Ctnqoe  Porta 

t 

1,149 

!,» 

ArgrU 

989 

1,806 

1,980 

Oackmannaa    . 

919 

994 

— 

^9w 

Ayr     a       •       •       • 

1084 

1,899 

1,991 

Cornwall   . 

1,814 

9,078 

9,069 

Banff  .       .       •       • 

459 

747 

496 

Cromarty 

•  • 

86 

86 

Bedford 

997 

604 

449 

Cnmberlaod 

1,011 

1,196 

1,959 

Berki  .       •       •       • 

889 

1,008 

1,960 

DenUgfa    . 

967 

679 

478 

Berwick 

•      407 

889 

414 

Derlqr 

1,050 

1,499 

1,866 

Berwlek-iipoii-TwMd 

•  • 

164 

166 

Devon       • 

8,906 

8,888 

4,866 

Bi«ekoock  . 

971 

406 

484 

Dorset 

1,081 

1,995 

1,114 

971 

418 

404 

Dnm  barton 

998 

1,010 

967 

Bute    >       •       •       • 

80 

88 

86 

Domfrlea  . 

596 

594 

570 

CalthneM    .       .       « 

161 

416 

886 

Durham     . 

%ft09 

8,098 

8,186 

Cambridge  . 

90 

1,188 

1,961 

£dlnbni|^ 

8,688 

9,509 

9^99 

Cardigan     • 

189 

161 

169 

Elgin . 

866 

564 

499 

Carmarthen 

406 

498 

497 

Eases* 

.      If848 

8,107 

8,190 

Camanron  . 

688 

694 

696 

Fife    .        .       . 

1^466 

1,790 

IJIO 

*  Acts  48  Qeo.  8,  c  8y  1808  (Great  Britain),  and  48  Geo.  3,  c.  150, 1808  (Sootland). 
t  In  Kent. 
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Comm. 

Tbtall860. 

Total  1861. 

Total  1868. 

COUIITT. 

Tbtall860. 

Total  1861. 

Total  1868. 

FliDt   .       .       .       . 

SS6 

861 

866 

Northampton    . 

446 

944 

966 

Porttf  •       •       •       • 

1,680 

I4M0 

8,066 

Northnmberlaad 

1,716 

1,474 

1,688 

Glamorgan  .       • 

1,898 

8,886 

8,436 

Nottingham      •       • 

1,181 

1,611 

1,489 

Gknioetter  . 

S,896 

8,886 

8308 

Orkner      . 
Oxford 

146 

133 

189 

897 

478 

678 

884 

1,088 

1,070 

Hants 

8,668 

8,706 

8,730 

Peebles      . 

178 

864 

184 

•  • 

166 

151 

Pembrote 

801 

366 

877 

HeraAMTd     .       •       • 

494 

669 

646 

Perth        «       , 

1,078 

1,331 

1,403 

Hertford     . 

689 

984 

974 

Radnor      « 

140 

169 

168 

888 

804 

304 

Renfrew    • 

1,907 

8,183 

8,080 

Inwmflii    •       •       • 

669 

768 

786 

Roes          , 

480 

471 

470 

laleonCan.       .       . 

•  • 

837 

883 

Roxhorgh  • 

441 

660 

636 

laleofWlght      .       . 

•  • 

668 

687 

Selkiik      .       . 

— 

— 

_ 

Kfint(incLClotPorti) 

6,969 

6,698 

6,678 

Salop         «       , 

1,030 

1,046 

1,360 

Kincardbio 

660 

788 

706 

Somerset  • 

1,770 

8,878- 

8,888 

Klnrooo 

•  • 

69 

■^ 

Stafford     ■ 

8,744 

3,438 

3,474 

Kirtioadbrii^t    and 

^ 

StirUng      . 

780 

980 

1,803 

Wigton    .       • 

817 

868 

6B4 

Snilblk 

1,806 

1,777 

1,808 

Lanark 

7,466 

7,980 

7,741 

^arrej 

s/)a9 

4,188 

4,486 

Lancaater   . 

18J18 

17,961 

17,146 

Satherlsnd 

810 

364 

435 

liOloeBtiOf     •       •       . 

406 

688 

636 

Sussex 

1,880 

8,860 

8,087 

linooln              • 

1,698 

1,863 

^•S! 

T^ywer  Hamlets . 

• 

8,783 

8,698 

Llnttthgov 

841 

880 

866 

Warwick    . 

1,344 

1,716 

1,786 

London       •       • 

• 

8,419 

3^61 

Westmoreland  , 

480 

486 

409 

MerkmeOi  .       . 

118 

948 

833 

Wigtown   . 
Wuts 

840 

891 

108 

Middlesex    . 

18,988 

16,639 

16,506 

1,867 

1,806 

1,494 

lOdtethian          .       . 

t 

1,646 

1,488 

Worcester 

1,361 

1,604 

1,680 

MoanKmth 

761 

1,789 

1,739 

Toi^  £.  B, 

1,868 

1,608 

1,699 

Montgomery 

884 

401 

698 

York,  N.  R.       . 

1,688 

1,994 

1,546 

Halm 

104 

170 

143 

Tork,W.R.      , 

;8,664 

6,063 

6.777 

Metrcastla-on-Tsme     . 

t 
1,488 

1,066 
8,066 

1.041 

8,047 

Grand  Total 

119,883 

161,400 

168,681 

On  the  1st  Aprils  1862^  there  were  llj-  troops  and  662  enrolled 
members  of  light  horse;  386  batteries  and  24^363  enrolled  members  of 
artHlerj;  45  companies  and  2^904  enrolled  members  of  engineers;  13  com- 
panies and  656  enrolled  members  of  mounted  rifie,  and  1^802  companies 
and  134^096  enrolled  members  of  rifles* 
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Rgport  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the.  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  present  state,  and  on  the  improvement  of  Libraries, 
Readinff-Rooms,  and  Day-Rooms* 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of  February,  1861,  and 
consisted  of  Major-General  H.  Eyrei  Major-General  Lawrence,  Chaplain- 
General  R.  G.  Gleig,  Colonel  John  Douglas,  Colonel  Lefroy,  Major  Buckley, 
Captain  Gallon,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  the  committee  reported  as  follows : — 

The  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  and  day-rooms  for  the  troops  haying  performed  that  duty  in  accora- 
ance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  annexed  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  dated  17th  February,  1861,  have  the  honour 
to  report  as  fbllows : — 

We  drew  up  and  issued  a  series  of  questions  addressed  to  commanding 
officers  of  all  the  more  important  stations  and  barracks  at  home  and  abroad, 
requesting  them  to  furnish  information  on  the  matters  contained  ii^  our 
instructions.  We  have  received  144  sets  of  answers  to  these  questions, 
giving,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  soldiers'  institutes,  and  the  means  of  recreation  available 
at  each  station.     We  have  besides  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  com- 


*  In  Middlefex. 


t  In  Edinburgh. 


t  In  Northumberland. 
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manding  officers,  chaplains,  and  others  conversant  with  the  soldiers'  habits 
and  wants,  and,  from  these  yarions  soorces,  as  well  as  from  the  results  rf 
onr  own  personal  observations,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
general  statement  of  the  extent  of  means  available  throaghout  the  army, 
with  the  additions  which  we  propose  should  be  made  to  them : — 

We  proceed,  first,  to  describe  briefly  the  seneral  condition  of  existing 
soldiers  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  as  ascertained  fiiHHn  the  above  sources 
of  information. 

These  establishments  are  of  three  kinds : — Garrison  libraries,  from  which 
books  are  issued  to  officers,  non*commissioned  officers,  and  men  in  garrison 
on  payment  of  subscriptions.  Regimental  libraries,  belonging  to  regim^ts, 
and  open  to  officers,  non-^conmussioned  officers  and  men  also,  on  payment  of 
subscriptions.  The  Victoria  libraries,  established  at  certain  stations  by  her 
Majesty,  from  which  books  are  issued  to  regiments  without  payment 

In  almost  ever^  barrack  there  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
garrison  library,  m  which  the  books  are  received  and  kept  in  charge  of  the 
Bbrarian,  and  to  which  the  men  can  resort  for  reading  on  the  spot,  or  fer 
receiving  books  to  be  read  in  their  barrack-rooms  or  elsewhere.  These 
libraries  are  intended  principally  for  the  supply  of  instructive  and  enter- 
taining literature  to  such  men  as  may  desire  it ;  out,  except  that  they  supply 
books  to  such  as  may  desire  them,  th^  offer  few  inducements  to  quiet 
reading.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  books  are  put  up  in  a  barrack-room, 
or  in  some  place  not  originally  used  as  a  barracK-room,  but  the  instances 
are  rare  indeed  in  which  a  separate  apartment  has  been  built  and  arranged 
as  a  library.  Generally  one  room  answers  the  two-fold  purpose  of  library 
and  reading-room,  and,  in  some  cases  also,  it  is  used  as  librarian's  quarteis, 
notwithstanding  relations  to  the  contraiy. 

In  a  number  of  mstances  a  second  room,  also  a  barrack-room,  is  used  as 
a  reading-room  and  game-room,  apart  from  the  library.  These  rooms,  being 
usually  of  the  ordinary  barrack  size,  are  very  deficient  in  space,  and  can 
only  accommodate  a  very  limited  number  of  readers.  As  barrack-rooms 
thoy  would  accommodate  perhaps  from  ten  to  fifteen  men,  at  600  cuUc  feet 
per  man,  and  this  amount  of  space  is  all  that  is,  in  most  cases,  set  apart  for 
a  barrack  library.  However  large  the  barrack,  the  library  and  reatUng 
accommodation  scarcely  ever  exceeds  two  such  rooms.  Not  unfr^uently 
the  rooms  are  deficient  in  window  space,  and  consequently  are  not  so  light 
and  cheerftJ,  and  not  so  well  adapted  for  their  object  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

Gas  is  used  fbr  lighting  in  a  number  of  libraries ;  oil,  chiefly  in  moderator 
lamps,  in  others ;  and  candles  are  in  use  in  some  libraries.  In  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  number  the  lighting  is  stated  to  be  insufficient.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  light  is  paid  for  by  the  public.  In  the  exceptional  cases  its 
amount  is  increased,  and  additional  lamps  have  been  purchased  out  of  the 
subscriptions.  Fuel  is  supplied  by  the  public,  except  in  one  or  two  cases. 
The  amount  is  stated  to  oe  insufficient  in  many  instances  to  keep  the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  a  proper  degree  of  warmth. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  room, — its  size,  lighting,  warming,  and 
decoration,  may  be  supposed  to  etxercise  some  influence  in  bringing  men  to 
the  library,  or  the  reverse.  This  point,  which  is  of  more  importance  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered. 
It  has  been  reported  to  us  in  a  majority  of  the  returns  that  the  rooms  are 
either  uncomfortable,  unattractive,  or  both.    It  must  be  remembered,  in 
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estimating  the  probable  effect  of  these  circumstances  on  the  success  of 
Teading-rooms>  that  the  rooms  have  to  compete  not  onl^  with  the  canteen, 
but  with  public-houses^  dancing-rooms^  and  other  similar  places  outside 
barracks,  which,  from  their  being  better  lighted  and  warmed,  and  being  of 
larger  dimensions,  prove  much  more  attractive  to  the  soldier  than  his 
uncomfortable  reading-room. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  books  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  withdraw  men  from  places  of  evil  resort.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
troops  cannot  read  at  all,  many  soldiers  can  read  but  imperfectly,  and  many 
more  have  little  relish  for  literary  amusement  or  instruction.  For  such 
classes,  simple,  harmless  games  have,  in  many  instances,  been  provided  with 
advantage,  partly  from  private  sources,  and  partly  from  a  small  annual 
appropriation  out  of  Vote  15  since  1858.  As  there  is  seldom  a  room, 
except  the  library,  where  these  games  can  be  played,  the  men  who  really 
desire  to  improve  themselves  by  reading  are  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
players,  by  talking,  and  by  continual  references  to  the  non-commissioned 
officer  in  cases  of  dispute ;  a  result  which  shows  that  one  room  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  even  the  smallest  barrack. 

The  furniture  usually  supplied  appears  to  consist  of  forms,  tables,  and  a 
few  chairs ;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  nothing  in  the  aspect 
of  the  room  or  in  its  frumiture,  to  distinguish  it,  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
from  an  ordinary  barrack-room.  The  books  are  kept  where  they  cannot  be 
seen,  in  presses  or  cupboards,  in  most  instances  of  tlie  rudest  and  most 
unsightly  description.  The  circular  authorizing  the  issue  of  chairs  appears 
to  have  been  generally  complied  with.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some 
of  the  most  successfrd  reading-rooms  a  few  inexpensive  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  usual  bare  furnisning ;  such  as  covers  for  the  tables,  window- 
blinds  and  curtains,  prints  and  maps  for  the  waUs ;  all  of  which  tend  to 
give  to  the  rooms  an  air  of  comfort,  and  to  make  them  more  attractive  to 
the  men.  These  additions  have  in  some  cases  been  wholly  provided  by 
subscriptions  or  private  donations ;  in  others  subscriptions  have  been  aided 
by  a  small  appropriation  of  money  out  of  Vote  15.  Maps  are  sometimes 
provided  by  the  public  At  seventeen  stations,  coffee  is  sold  in  the  rooms 
to  the  men ;  but  little  or  no  profit  arises  from  it 

The  whole  body  of  the  evidence  shows  that,  of  the  books  in  each  library, 
works  of  fiction  have  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  circulation,  and  next  to 
these,  biography,  travels,  adventure,  and  discovery.  Many  complaints  are 
made  that  this  species  of  literature  is  scanty.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
books,  many  of  them  highly  valuable,  but  the  lists  of  works  most  in 
request  shows  that  in  future  it  may  be  well  to  consult  more  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  general  body  of  readers.  It  is 
fiiir  to  addj  however^  that  many  of  the  books  which  are  unsuitable  to 
soldiers  are  suitable  to  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  superior 
education,  and  have  indeed  been  provided  for  their  use. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  military  library  depends  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  librarian.  If  he  be  fond  of  his  occupation,  knows  the  contents  of  the 
books  in  his  charge,  and  the  taste  of  the  subscribers,  he  can  generally  lead 
them  by  degrees  to  a  higher  order  of  reading ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  librarians  so  qualified^  inducements  superior  to  those  now  held 
out  must  be  offered  to  candidates.  The  pthi^nt  rate  of  pay  is  considered  to 
be  quite  inadequate.  With  few  exceptions  the  librarians  appear  to  wear 
the  uniform  provided  for  them. 
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Generally  speaking  the  number  of  subscribers  is  a  fair  test  of  the  kind  of 
accommodation  and  of  the  nature  of  the  books  provided.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  depending  on  the  number  of  the  reading  men  in 
a  regiment,  but  wherever  the  rooms  have  been  most  successful  as  places  of 
resort  for  the  men,  there  have  been  complaints  of  limited  accommodation 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Returns  receiv^  from  136  commanding  officers 
and  barrack  masters  showing  the  number  of  subscribers  in  their  corps,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  give  the 
following  result : — Strength,  69,336 ;  daily  attendance,  6,073.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  daily  attendance  is  no  more  than  8*76  per  cent  of  the 
force,  a  result  which  not  only  falls  far  short  of  what  is  desirable,  but  of 
itself  points  out  the  necessity  for  improvement 

AH,  or  nearly  all,  reading-rooms  or  libraries  are  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  as  shown  in  the  returns  appended. 
We  look  upon  this  kind  of  literature  as  a  very  important  element  in  the 
success  of  reading-rooms,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  numbers  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  ought  to  be  more  accurately  proportioned  to  the  numbers 
likely  to  require  theuL  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks  the  men  have  so  far  appreciated  the  accommodation  provided  for 
them,  that  commanding  officers  report  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms  as 
generally  successful,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
daily  attendants.  We  are  inclined  to  consider  these  facts  as  indicating  that 
by  improving  and  extending  the  accommodation,  and  makmg  it  more 
attractive  to  the  men,  attendance  in  the  reading-room  will  greatly  increase 

While  we  readily  acknowledge  that  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
taste  of  the  soldier  in  this  matter,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  before  us 
goes  to  prove  that  the  library  and  reading-room  accommodation  is  by  no 
means  sufficient,  and  that  it  requires  considerable  improvement  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  men. 

After  considering  the  requisites  of  good  garrison  libraries,  the  improve- 
ment of  regimental  reading-rooms,  and  the  provision  of  institutes,  homes, 
or  clubs,  out  of  barracks,  the  committee  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

1.  That  wherever  garrison  libraries  are  established,  all  regimental 
reading-rooms  be  supplied  from  them  with  books,  for  which  the  battalions 
receiving  them  will  be  held  accountabla 

2.  That  the  present  library  catalogues  be  revised  with  the  view  to  with- 
drawing from  circulation  some  of  those  books  which  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  have  shown  not  to  be  applicable  to  soldiers'  wants  and  tastes,  and 
which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  demanded  by  officers,  and  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  books  which  they  prefer. 

3.  That  2L  lOs,  a  troop  or  company  be  allowed  annually  on  account  of 
every  regiment  or  battalion  for  uie  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  in  aid  of  the  amount  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  men, 
and  in  lieu  of  die  present  grant  of  books  and  periodicals. 

4.  That  each  regimental  establishment  consist  of  at  least  two  spacious 
rooms,  together  with  such  accommodation  for  the  non-commissioned  officer 
in  charge  as  will  enable  him  to  provide  tea,  coffee,  and  other  refreshments, 
and  to  place  in  safety  any  books  committed  to  his  care.  Additional  rooms 
to  be  given  if  possible,  when  required  by  any  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  members. 

5.  That  these  rooms  be  properly  ventilated,  warmed,  and  lighted  with 
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gas,  or  by  moderator  o9-IampSj  and  that  they  be  fiimished  with  special 
tables,  chairs,  forms  with  backs,  divans  alon^  the  walls,  shelves,  window- 
blinds,  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  plans  of  military  operations  issued  by  the 
topograhical  department,  bagatelle-boards,  chess,  backgammon,  solitaire, 
German  tactics,  all  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  in  the  first  instance. 

6.  That  such  regimental  clubs  be  managed  by  a  joint  committee  of  non- 
commissioned o£Scers  and  privates  in  as  &r  as  r^ards  discipline  and  the 
preparation  of  lists  of  new  books  and  periodically,  to  oe  submitted,  of  course, 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment.  These  lists,  in  garrisons,  to  be 
sent  by  commanding  officers  to  the  barrack-masters,  who  wfll  submit  them 
to  the  officer  commanding  at  the  station. 

7.  That  the  club  fun£  of  each  regiment  or  battalion  be  managed  by  an 
oflScer  or  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  books,  games,  periodicals,  newspapers,  prints,  ana  other 
articles  of  decoration  and  comfort,  subject  to  approval  by  the  senior  officer 
at  the  station. 

8.  That  any  soldier  may  subscribe  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  a  month,  and  that  the  usual  subscriptions  be  recovered  from  the 
regiments  by  ihe  barrack-master  as  at  present. 

9.  That  accommodation  be  provided  to  each  barrack  for  quoits,  skittles, 
single-sticks,  ball  and  gymnastic  exercises  generally,  and  also  for  following 
trades. 

10.  That  drinking  fountains  be  provided  in  all  barracks. 

11.  That,  by  way  of  experiment,  at  some  station  where  military  works 
are  in  progress,  and  where  the  nature  of  their  duties  allows  of  it,  any 
number  of  properly  drilled  men  be  employed  upon  the  works,  receiving 
wages  for  the  same,  provided  it  is  concurred  m  by  H.R.H.  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

12.  That  the  committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  soldiers'  homes  out  of  barracks  (if  clubs  in  barracks  are  established), 
except  to  meet  peculiar  local  circumstances,  and  they  would,  therefore, 
limit  their  present  recommendation  to  a  thorough  trial  of  a  "  soldiers' 
institute  "  at  Aldershot. 

13.  The  committee  also  think  that  Aldershot  is  a  station  at  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  providing  a  large  building  of 
the  character  alluded  to  in  paragraph  47,  for  general  purposes  of  recreation 
and  instruction.  They  are  informed  that  designs  for  such  a  structure  have 
several  times  been  under  consideration. 

14.  The  committee  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  alluding  to  the 
monster  vice  of  large  garrison  towns  and  military  stations  ;  namely, 
prostitution,  and  prostitution  unmitigated  by  any  precautionary  remedial 
or  sanitary  arrangements  whatsoever.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of 
their  instructions  to  consider  how  this  evil  may  be  kept  in  check,  or  what 
police  arrangements  seem  to  them  to  be  practicable  under  the  actual 
conditions  of  English  legislation ;  but  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  subject,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  by  the  better 
supervision  ^of  licensed  houses  of  entertainment,  or  by  arming  military 
police  with  larger  powers,  the  evil  may  be  mitigated. 
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FLOGGING,  ABMT  AND  MILITIA. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Men  Flogged  in  the  Army  and  Militia  in  the  Tear 
I86O9  specifying  the  Offence^  the  Begiment,  the  Place  of  Station,  the  Sentences, 
and  the  Immber  oj  Laahee  inflicted  on  each  ilan.^  (Mr.  Williams.) 
14th  Febraarjr,  1862.    (37.) 

In  1860  in  the  Cavalry  there  were  41  persons  flogged,  to  whom  2,025 
lashes  were  awarded,  but  1,975  inflicted.  None  of  the  flogged  belonged 
to  the  Life  Guards,  and  only  100  lashes  were  awarded  to  two  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards.  The  majority  were  of  the  Hussars  and  Military  Train. 
In  the  Infantry  96  persons  were  flogged,  to  whom  4,750  lashes  were 
awarded,  but  4,647  inflicted.  The  offences  were  in  most  cases  insub- 
ordination, desertion,  disgraceAil  conduct,  disobedience,  or  violence  to  supe- 
riors. In  the  Royal  Artillery  there  were  41  persons  flogged,  to  whom 
2,050  lashes  were  awarded,  but  1,950  inflicted.  In  the  Royal  Engineers  only 
1  flogged  for  desertion,  to  whom  50  lashes  were  awarded,  and  25  inflicted. 


COMMUNICATION  BY  POST. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  additional  to 
the  Convention  of  19 th  October,  1844,  relative  to  Communication  by  Post, 
signed  at  London,  5th  July,  1862. 

The  Belgian  Government  undertook  to  perform  a  second  daily  service  by 
means  of  steam  vessels  running  in  the  day  time  between  the  ports  of 
Ostend  and  Dover,  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  in  both  directions  the 
number  of  communications  which  took  place  between  the  respective  post- 
oflices  for  the  exchange  of  international  and  transit  correspondence.  Such 
service  to  be  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  Belgian  Government.  The 
British  Government,  on  its  part,  undertook  to  convey  between  London  and 
Dover,  at  its  own  expense,  the  day  mails,  conveyed  by  the  packets  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph,  from  and  to  Belgium,  and  from  and  to 
the  States  of  the  Continent,  sent  in  transit  through  Belgium. 


ABMY  EFFECTIVES. 

Metum  of  the  Number  of  Effectives,  including  Officers  and  Staff  on  the 
British  Establishment  and  Indian  Establishment  on  tlie  First  of  each  Month, 
fr(nn  the  First  Day  of  April  to  the  First  Day  of  November,  both  inclusive. 
(General  Peel.)    7th  February,  1862.     (39.) 

On  the  Ist  August,  1861,  the  British  Establishment  was  146,851 ;  the 
Indian,  82,236.  On  the  1st  May,  British,  150,686;  Indian,  76,828. 
1st  June,  British,  150,235;  Indian,  76,256.  1st  July,  British,  149,875; 
Indian,  74,998.  1st  August,  British,  149,385  ;  Indian,  74,658.  Ist  Sep- 
tember, British,  149,124;  Indian,  73,554.  1st  October,  British,  149,411 ; 
Indian,  72,084.     Ist  November,  British,  148,680 ;  Indian,  70,536. 
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CHINA. 

Further  Papers  relating  to  the  Rebellion  in  China. 

On  the  26th  May,  1862,  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Bruce, 
enclosing  one  from  Consul  Morrison  from  Tang-chow- Yentai,  respecting 
an  attack  by  banditti  on  Yentai.  Two  American  missionaries  went  to 
parley  with  them,  and  were  murdered.  The  French  .force,  however^ 
nad  protected  the  town.  On  the  same  date,  Earl  Russell  received 
toother  despatch  from  Mr.  Bruce,  with  an  account  of  the  rebels  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  an  American  missionai^;  and,  though  his  sympathies 
were  in  their  favour,  he  reported  that  the  leader,  J^ung-suo-^tsuen,  is 
a  crazy  man,  entirely  unfit  to  govern,  and  incapable,  with  his  Gaolie 
kings,  of  organizing  a  government  as  beneficial  to  the  people  as  that  of 
the  Imperialists.  That  he  is  a  violent  and  blood-thiraty  man,  ordering 
indivxluals  to  be  put  to  death  for  a  word  without  trial.  That  be  is  opposed 
to  commerce,  and  has  caused  persons  to  be  muHered  for  no  other  crime 
than  trading  within  the  city,  and  that  he  has  promptly  repelled  every  foreign 
effort  to  establish  lawful  commerce,  both  within  and  without  Manking. 
TliAt  his  religious  toleration  is  a  farce,  and  his  boasted  tnultiplicity  of 
chapels  onljr  a  machinery  for  spreading  his  own  political  religion,  whidi 
inculcates  his  own  equality  with  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  God  the  Father^ 
Eung'-suo-tstien  and  his  son,  constitute  one  Lord  over  all.  That  bo  mis* 
sionary  who  will  not  preach  this  political  religion  is  safe  among  the  rebels^ 
in  life,  servant,  or  property. 

On  the  31st  May,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Briice,  approving  of  his 
intention  to  organize  a  system  of  defence  at  the  ports  which  wiU  protect 
them  from  such  incursions  as  the  attack  made  on  YentaL 

On  the  1 1th  June,  1862,  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Brtice^ 
datc»d  March  26,  suggesting  operations  against  tbe  Taepings.     He  Said : — 

Unless  we  have  influence  enough  to  ensure  the  ports  from  attack  and 
our  trade  from  molestation,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  taking  a  decisive 
part  in  this  conflict  Vigorous  action  at  Shanghai  afibrds  the  best  hope  of 
relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  acting  elsewhere. 

It  tnay  be  objected  to  the  policy  I  have  recommended  in  this  and  in 
other  despatches,  that  there  may  be  danger  in  introducing  an  improved 
militarv  system  into  China.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  with  truth,  that  any 
risk  arising  from  this  cause  is  far  less  serious  than  the  danger^  commercial 
and  political,  we  incur  from  the  unchecked  growth  of  anarchy  throughout 
C9iina. 

But  further,  I  am  firmly  convinced  ihat  we,  who  neither  seek  territory, 
nor  promote  by  arms  iieligious  conversion,  have  little  to  apprehend  from 
any  success  that  may  attend  our  efforts  to  raise  the  Chinese  executive  otit 
of  its  present  helpless  condition.  The  residence  in  Pekin  is  most  valuable 
to  ns,  whose  objects  are  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  tranquillity  of  the 
State,  for  it  gives  us  the  means  of  making  clear  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
statesmen  the  legitimate  and  beneficial  nature  of  our  relations  with  China. 

Nor  do  I  consider  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  regret,  or  hostile  to  our  interests, 
that  China  should  be  encoui*aged,  by  a  consciousness  of  her  strength,  to 
use  bolder  language  in  defence  of  her  just  rights.  The  weakness  ofChina, 
rather  than  her  strepgth,  is  likely  to.  create  a  fresh  Extern  question  in 
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these  seas.  In  proportion  also  as  the  Chinese  are  obliged  to  resort  to  ns 
for  instruction,  the  policy  of  isolation  and  contempt  for  the  outer  world, 
from  which  our  difficulties  have  mainly  arisen,  must  be  abandoned. 

On  the  5th  July,  Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Brace, 
giving  the  substance  of  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Harvey,  on  the  position  of 
the  Taepings,  and  again  pronouncing  himself  in  favour  of  supporting  the 
existing  Government 

Any  policy  in  China  founded  on  the  assumption  (which  is  generally  the 
true  one  in  civil  contests),  that  tranquillity  will  be  restored  as  soon  as  one  of 
two  political  bodies  contending  for  mastery  has  triumphed  over  the  other, 
is  founded  on  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  characters  and  composition 
of  the  Taeping  insurrection.  The  experience  of  several  years,  and  the 
testimony  of  all  foreigners  who  have  oeen  among  them,  show  that  they 
are  unaole  to  govern,  while  the  increasing  ferocity  and  recklessness  of 
character  engendered  by  the  habitual  practice  of  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence,  renaer  the  introduction  of  an  orderly  system  among  them  more 
difficult  every  day,  and  augment  the  feeling  of  aversion  and  norror  enter- 
tained towards  them  by  the  respectable  Chinese  of  all  classes.  The  most 
reflecting  and  able  among  those  who  have  augured  favourably  of  the  move- 
ment, have  indeed,  long  ere  this,  acknowledged  the  hopelessness  of  looking 
to  these  men  to  found  a  Government,  while  they  console  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  the  Taepings  will  accomplish  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
ths/t  some  new  party  will  emerge  to  commence  the  process  of  re-construc- 
tion. I  confess  that,  considering  the  universal  acceptance  in  China  of  the 
maxims  on  which  this  Government  is  carried  on,  and  the  fact  that  the 
ruling  class  is  taken  directly  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  represents, 
in  so  far,  faithfully,  the  national  character,  I  am  scepticsd  as  to  a  revolution, 
which  will  be  only  a  change  of  persons,  being  necessarily  accompanied  by 
improvement  But,  putting  aside  these  idle  speculations,  the  process  of 
demolition,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  contemplate  with  calm  indifference, 
involves  serious  prejudice  to,  if  not  the  ruin  of,  our  commercial  interests, 
and  jour  lordship  may  depend  on  it,  the  practical  annihilation  of  our  treaty 
privileges.  This  same  process  of  demolition,  when,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
it  destroyed  the  Ming  dynasty,  led  to  the  conquest  of  China  by  a  feeble 
foreign  rower,  called  in  by  one  of  the  contending  parties,  to  its  assistance 
against  banditti,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  respectable  Chinese,  as  ttie  only 
escape  from  anarchy. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  see  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  most  serious 
complications  in  China  but  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Government, 
which  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  three-fourths  of  the  country,  whose 
principles  of  administration  are  those  which  in  all  ages  have  been  followed 
as  best  suited  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  which,  in 
practice,  is  not  more  corrupt  than  any  other  Government  formed  of  the 
materials  to  be  found  in  China  would  probably  be. 

There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  this  Government  will  find  it 
impossible  to  employ  officials  capable  of  serving  it  with  an  average  amount 
of  capacity  and  honestv,  and  if,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  that  beset  it,  it 
reforms  its  personnel^  I  do  not,  by  ahv  means,  look  on  its  success  as  hope- 
less.  On  thie  other  hand,  I  do  not  tnink  any  grounds  exist  for  assuming 
that  a  regular  Government  can  spring  out  of  the  anarchical  and  disorderly 
elements  which  constitute  the  physical  force  of  the  insurrection.  An  impass- 
able gulf  separates  it  from  the  orderly  and  industrious  part  of  the  population. 
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1  considei^,  therefore,  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  open  porta  to  be* 
ikttacked  or  harassed  by  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  country  that 
we  should  insist  on  our  trade  and  traders  being  respected ;  and  that,  if 
these  conditions  are  not  faithfully  observed,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  insurrection,  wherever  it  can  be  delivered 
with  most  eflFect. 

If  the  Taepings  see  that  they  will  draw  down  upon  themselves  our  active 
hostility  by  any  interference  with  our  interests,  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  keep  aloof;  but  fear  only  will  preserve  our  settlements ;  for  the  wealth 
accumulated  at  the  ports,  in  consequence  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  pro- 
tection, will  render  them,  otherwise,  an  irresistible  temptation  to  these 
bands  of  hungry  marauders,  who  are  impelled  by  their  necessities,  as  the 
country  becomes  exhausted,  to  throw  themselves  upon  districts  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

On  the  7tn  July,  Earl  Russell  sent  to  Mr.  Bruce  the  following  despatch  :— 

I  have  received  your  despatches  of  the  21st  and  23rd  of  April,  explaining 
the  policy  you  have  been  pursuing  in  China.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
entirely  approve  of  that  policy.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  establish  relations 
with  tne  Taepings,  we  should  find  no  settled  authority  among  them  with 
which  any  secure  engagements  could  be  contracted,  and  we  should  be 
unable  to  obtain  secure  trade  and  the  rich  productions  of  China  from  a 
rabble  who  •  understand  nothing  but  plunder,  and  are  a  scourge  to  every 
place  of  which  they  obtain  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
undertake  to  put  down  the  Taeping  rebellion,  we  should  soon  be  engaged 
in  an  extensive  war,  while  the  Chinese  Grovernment  would  only  look  on  and 
leave  the  burthen  and  expense  of  it  to  us. 

The  rational  course  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  defend  our  own  trade,  to 
protect  the  treaty  ports,  and  to  encourage  the  Chinese  Government  to  arm 
a  sufficient  force  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  to  overcome  the  rebels 
and  reduce  them  to  subjection.  Should  this  plan  fail,  graver  questions  will 
arise,  upon  which  it  is  not,  at  present,  necessary  to  enter.  You  will  arrange 
for  the  stay  of  the  troops  at  Shanghae  so  long  as  that  settlement  is  menaced 
by  the  rebels.  Ningpo  ought  to  be  recovered  by  the  Imperialists,  and,  when 
they  have  force  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  they  should  undertake  vigorous 
operations  against  Nanking.  The  Taepings  appear  to  be  a  rope  of  sand, 
and  have  no  cohesion  or  permanency.  Their  number  forms  their  strength ; 
but  when  the  chiefs  are  defeated,  the  multitude  of  followers  will  be  dispersed 
with  ease. 

The  other  documents  contained  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  squadron 
and  the  allied  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghae  and  before  Ningpov 

Furtlier  Papers  relating  to  the  Rebellion  in  Chincu 

On  the  2nd  May^  Earl  Russell  received  from  Consul  Medhurst  adespatcb 
enclosing  a  despatch  sent  by  himself  to  Mr.  Bruce,  giving  details  of  the ' 
results  of  a  reconnoitring  party  to  Nanziang  and  Kading.  He  also  sent 
a  copy  of  a  petition  fram  the  gentry,  elders,  merchants,  and  people  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Chekiang  and'  Kiang-su,  and  of  the  Shanghae  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  showing  the  great  importance  of  maintaining  these  places.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  the  bad  eflTect  produced  on  trade  by  tho 
occupation  of  the  province  of  Che-kiang  by  the  rebels. 

As  regards  silk,  the  districts  whisre  it  is  chiefly  produced  are  situated  oil^ 
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the  borders  of  this  province  and  Che-fkiang,  and  the  whole  are  m^re  or  less 
disturbed  by  these  ontlaws.  During  the  past  season^  silk  has  been  passed 
through  to  Shanghaa  to  some  extent,  the  short  distance  between  thui  port 
and  the  silk  country  greatly  favouring  its  transit  Many  boats,  howeveri 
have  been  robbed  or  it;  in  other  cases  large  sums  have  been  pud  as 
ransom,  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  th^  country  has,  with 
these  other  causes,  added  much  to  its  cost,  and  the  export  has  thus  fiJlen 
off  some  14,000  bales,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  the  preceding 
season.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  imperial  authorities,  pro- 
fessing to  need  money  to  meet  their  military  expenditure,  levy  heavy  inlafid 
taxes  upon  the  silk,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  regulations  about  transit 
duties;  and  the  cost  is,  therefor^,  still  further  enhanced  to  the  for^gn 
consumer. 

The  town  of  Nan-tsin,  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  has  been  burnt,  and 
was  occupied  three  several  times  by  the  rebels ;  and  no  doubt  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  has  been  lost,  although  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable 
informatipn  as  to  the  fimount. 

The  coming  crop  may  be  affected  in  two  ways :  either  by  the  rebels 
cutting  down  the  miilberry  trees  to  use  as  fuel,  or  by  their  marauding 
parties  plundering  and  desh'oying  the  villages  at  the  time  of  hatching  the 
seed.  During  the  period  of  the  rearing  of  the  worms  they  require  unre- 
mitting attention,  and  any  circunistances  which  may  prevent  the  peasantry 
from  affording  it,  cause  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  production. 

The  rebels  at  present  occupy  the  towns  of  Nan-tsin,  Lang-hoo,  and 
Chuencha,  which  are  the  chief  places  in  the  silk  districts,  besides  many 
smaller  stations. 

Tea  stands  in  somewhat  a  different  position;  none  is  grown  near 
Shanghae,  and  the  rebels  occupying  the  communication  from  this  to  the 
westward  prevent  it  altoffether  from  arriving  by  any  of  the  inland  routes. 

No  tea  has  been  brought;  to  this  port  since  the  earlv  part  of  I860,  when 
the  rebels  capti^red  Sooi-chow,  and  the  line  of  the  imperial  canal  up  to 
JCar-hing,  excepting  what  was  sent  here  from  Ningpo,  and  what  since  last 
April  has  come  down  the  Yang-tze-kiang  I(iver.  Ningpo  being  now  cap- 
furred,  no  ipore  can  come  from  thence,  nor  is  there  any  open  port  to  which 
green  teas  of  the  Ping-suey  districts  can  be  brought,  and  they  qiust,  for  the 
present,  be  considered  lost  The  black  teas  from  the  Oopeih  districts  can 
come  by  the  river,  or  pid  Canton,  (md  those  from  Ning-chow  may  also  be 
sent  down  in  the  same  way. 

The  black  te^  from  Ho-hou  might  likewise  be  sent,  could  they  reach  the 
river,  which  hitherto  the  rebels  have  prevented  their  doing. 

Tou  will  thus  observe  that  the  whole  dependence  of  this  port  for  the 
supplies  of  teas  is  now  upon  the  route  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang ;  and  if,  there- 
fore, the  rebels  should  carry  out  their  expressed  intention  of  taking  the 
river  ports  of  Hankow  and  Eiu-kiang,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  their 
present  positions,  not  ft  chc^t  of  tea  of  any  kind  can  come  into  Shansha& 
The  Ho-hou  country  and  large  portions  of  the  Ning-^how  have  oeen 
devastated  by  the  rebels,  and  the  destruction  of  the  teahongs  and  scattering 
of  the  peasantry  will,  of  course,  lessen  the  production  in  those  districts. 

Although,  as  above  mentioned,  Shanghae  can  carry  on  ^  considerable 
trade  by  the  Yaqg-tze-kiang,  both  in  imports  or  produce ;  yet  it  can  never 
attaui  its  former  miportance  until  the  towns  of  Soo-K:how  and  Hang-chow 
are  recaptur^  from  the  rebels,  and  the  traiisit  to  the  westw^rd  Uirown 
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dpen ;  whilst  dionld,  by  any  cbanpot  the  riyer  trafBo  be  intomiptedf  all 
trade  at  this  port  most  entirely  cease* 

Gonsnl  Harvey,  having  had  sofficient  opportanity  of  beqoining  acquainted 
with  the  Taepings,  gaye  his  opiniqn  as  follows  i-r- 

I  now  take  toe  liberty  of  declaring,  once  for  all  (and  for  ten  years  I 
have  firmly  adhered  to  and  been  consistent  in  this  opinion),  that  the  Tae- 
ping  rebellion  is  the  greatest  delusion,  as  a  political  or  popular  movement, 
and  the  Taeping  doctrines*  the  most  gigantic  and  blaspheQious  imposition 
as  a  creed,  or  ethics,  that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  I  can  find  no  parallels 
in  past  history  to  match  the  spiritual  doctrines,  and  certainly  no  standard 
of  comparison  by  which  to  measure  the  political  aspect,  of  the  rebellion.  I 
look  in  yain  in  the  darkest  ages  for  a  similar  faction  and  upheaving  of  men ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  past  records  so  dark  or  so  bad ;  such  abominations 
committed  under  the  name  of  religion ;  such  mock-heroic  buffoonery ;  such 
horrors  accompanied  by  pantaloonery ;  and  so  much  flimsy^  web  worked  in 
the  midst  of  blood  and  nighly  tragical  events.  The  ravings  of  John  of 
Leyden  and  his  impious  MUnster  adventurers,  in  1534*36,  are  left  far 
behind  in  the  race  oi  folly  by  the  Taeping  madmen. 

The  first  impression  of  a  sensible  and  reasoning  Englishman,  on  coming 
in  contact  witn  Taepingdom,  is  one  of  horror,  then  of  amazement,  with 
contempt  and  disgust  following  each  other  in  succession.  Taepingdom  is 
a  hu^e  mass  of  *^  nothingness"  (I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  my 
meanmg) ;  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  in  it.  It  is  a  gigantic  bubble, 
that  collapses  on  being  touched,  but  leaves  a  mark  of  bIo(^  on  the  finger. 
In  its  ten  years'  rampant  carousing,  whi|^  has  it  ever  accomplished  P 
Nothing.  Has  it  obtained  the  least  respect  or  popular  sympathy,  or  even 
the  apathetic  toleration  of  the  people?  Who  will  presume  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative  ?  Is  it  a  popular  movement  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  a 
heavy  yoke,  or  is  it  a  sanjguinary  raid,  and  an  extended  brigand^e  over 
the  country,  burning,  destroying,  and  killing  everything  that  has  life  in  it? 
The  answer,  alas  I  is  but  too  obvious.  Does  it  foster  or  even  encourage 
commerce,  or  are  its  declared  principles  inimical  to  trading  in  any  shape  ? 
Let  the  published  experiences  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  of  others,  upon 
this  point,  serve  as  a  guide  to  merchants  in  England.  And  fiirther,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  peculiar  gallantry  in  the  Taepings: 
they  are  decidedly  cowards,  and  I  would  not  have  them  enlist  unjustly  the 
aympathies  of  the  people  at  home,  on  the  false  assumption  of  bravery ;  for 
it  is  no  proof  of  courage  to  strike  an  enemy  when  ne  is  down,  to  torture 
women  and  children  to  death  (such  tortures  I),  and  to  burn  alive  poor 
creatures  who  refused  to  submit,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed.  The  Tae* 
pings,  I  venture  to  affirm,  have  neyer  been  known  to  face  a  well-determined 
resistance,  either  native  or  foreign ;  and  I  say  so,  in  spite  of  the  objection 
which  might  be  made,  as  evidenced  by  the  hcHides  that  the  rebel  chie&  near 
Shanghai  lately  threw  upon  us,  those  hordes  being  compelled,  on  pain  of 
death,  so  to  advance. 

To  conclude,  Taepingdom  is  a  scourge ;  and  if  it  has  travelled  unchecked 
through  provinces  and  districts,  both  plague  and  pestilence  have  often 
done  as  much.  Not  unlike  those  dire  visitations,  the  Taepings  traverse 
the  county.  They  come,  and  the  helpless  inhabitants  crouch  down  and 
submit.  They  go,  and  the  people  breathe  again  and  rejoice,  making  good 
the  havoc  and  losses  caused  by  the  visit  of  this  terrible  enemy. 

Your  Excellency  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  only  arrive  at  a  correct 
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appreciation  of  this  moTement,  and  do  it  thorongh  justice,  when  it  is  treated 
by  us  as  land  piracy  on  an  extensiye  scale — piracy  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men — and,  as  such,  to  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  every  means 
within  the  power  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  nations  trading  with  this 
vast  Empire. 


JAPAN. 

Correspondence  respecting  Affaire  in  Japan. 

On  the  3rd  October,  1861,  Lord  J.  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Alcock,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  just  escaped  a  massacre,  an  attack 
having  been  made  on  the  legation  a  little  before  midnight,  which  caused 
consioerable  waste  of  blood.  Two  of  the  legation  were  wounded  severely. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  these  assassinations 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Alcock  as  follows : — 

There  are,  indeed,  but  two  rational  modes  of  accounting  for  the  long 
chain  of  assassinations  and  attempts  on  life  by  which  a  system  of  terrorism 
and  intimidation  is  enforced ;  a  system,  be  it  remeinbered,  of  which  the 
Japanese  authorities  are  the  willing  organs,  ever  recurring  in  their  com- 
munications to  the  dangers  which  surround  the  forei^  representatives  and 
their  countrymen  generally.  One  explanation,  and  the  most  usual  supplied 
by  the  Government  and  its  agents  is  this :— ^The  traditional  policy  of  the 
country  for  nearly  three  centuri^  had  been  one  of  absolute  exclusion  and 
isolation ;  it  had  taken  root  in  the  hearts^  of  the  people,  and  under  this 
policy  they,  as  their  ancestors,  had  been  happy,  prosperous,  and  undis- 
turbed.'* Moved  by  .various  considerations,  suggested  first  by  the  Dutch* 
afterwards  urged  upon  them  by  the  Americans,  the  governing  powers,  in 
an  evil  hour,  had  been  induced  to  make  a  sudden  and  violent  change, 
admitting  foreigners  and  their  trade,  with  diplomatic  relations  and  free 
intercourse ;  thus  reversing  all  the  traditions  of  the  country.  Since  then 
nothing  but  trouble  and  danger  had  resulted.  The  demands  of  foreign 
trade  were  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country;  hence  increased  dear^ 
ness  of  every  article  of  native  consumption,  public  discontent,  and  suffering 
among  the  masses,  impoverished  by  what  the  party  who  entered  into  treaties 
vainly  hoped  would  lead  to  their  enrichment,  until  at  last  there  is  but  one 
cry — to  banish  the  foreigner,  as  he  was  expelled  before,  and  to  let  them  be 
at  peace  with  plenty  in  their  houses.  The  Government  desiring,  neverthe- 
less, to  keep  faith  with  forei^  powers,  have  striven  in  vain  to  allay  thia 
agitation,  and  quiet  the  public  mind ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  lawless 
and  violent  men,  driven  to  despair  by  poverty,  and  looking  upon  foreigners 
as  the  cause  of  a  general  pressure  and  the  enemies  of  their  country,  are 
willing  even  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  effecting  the  destruction  of  those 
who  are  so  hateful,  and  the  Government  is  powerless  to  prevent  it 

Another  version  comes  also  from  official  sources,  and  more  especially  as 
regards  this  last,  and  by  far  the  boldest  and  most  sweeping  attempt  at 
extermination,  bearing  a  character  of  open  defiance  to  a  foreign  power,  not 
supposed  to  be  the  least  ready  or  capable  of  avenging  a  wrong,  and  defend- 
ing its  rights  when  these  are  attacked*  They  would  have  us  believe  that, 
in  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests,  the  coufiision  and  trouble  to  which 
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the  signing  of  the  treaties^  and  a  departure  from  the  long-established  customs 
and  laws  of  the  country^  fatally  led,  several  men  in  power  were  disgraced, 
and  Prince  Mito,  one  of  the  royal  brothers,  deposed  and  banished,  and  that 
their  followers  took  upon  themselves  to  avenge  their  masters.  Hence  the 
murder  of  the  Gotiro ;  hence  divers  assassinations  of  foreigners,  these  being 
more  or  less  identified  with  the  misfortunes  of  their  feudal  chiefs;  and 
hence  the  last  determined  onslaught  directed  against  the  British  Legation, 
which,  if  successful,  coald  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  a  rupture  and  hostilities 
involving  the  existing  Government,  who  were  their  master's  enemies,  in 
probable  ruin,  amidst  the  dangers  of  a  war  with  foreign  powers ;  or,  in  any 
case,  giving  a  chance,  amidst  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  for  some  more 
effective  blow  to  be  aimed  at  them. 

According  to  this  view,  those  now  in  power  as  the  Government  of  the 
country  have  the  strongest  personal  interest  in  exterminating  the  party 
from  whence  our  danger  really  comes,  and  their  safety  is  thud  identifi^ 
with  our  own. 

But  there  is  one  serious  difficulty  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
version  as  the  true  explanation,  and  that  is,  first,  the  undoubted  fact  that 
this  supposed  unity  of  interest  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  Council  of 
State  following  out,  with  manifest  bad  faith,  a  most  determined  policy  of 
obstructiveness,  retrograde  in  all  its  purposes  and  details ;  and,  secondly, 
that  no  extremity  of  danger  which,  according  to  their  own  information, 
threatens  us,  induces  them  to  adopt  any  but  the  most  futile  and  puerile 
means  for  our  protection,  whether  outside  or  inside  the  legation.  Despite 
all  these,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  we^may  be  slain,  or  the  national 
flags  outraged  by  insult  and  violence  offered  to  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers. 

Such  things  have  happened  too  often  already  to  need  further  demonstra- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  measures,  so  idle  and  manifestly 
useless  for  our  protection,  are  perfectly  effective  for  the  end  we  know  to  be 
80  dear  to  their  hearts,  though  never  avowed — namely,  our  isolation  from 
the  people,  and  the  prevention  of  all  intercourse  with  the  educated  classes 
of  our  own  rank,  from  whom  some  true  information  might  be  obtained  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  any  public  opinion  there  may  be : 
though  it  is  a  burlesque  to  talk  of  public  opinion  in  a  country  where  all 
who  nave  voice  or  influence  in  public  affairs  are  limited  to  a  few  hundred 
feudal  chiefs,  while  the  rest  of  tne  nation  are  wholly  ignored,  save  as  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  hewers  of  wood,  who  work  to  provide  food  for,  and  supply 
the  more  material  wants  of,  a  large  population. 

On  the  27th  October,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Alcock,  stating  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  guarantee  they  could  offer 
against  a  renewal  of  such  attacks.  But  that  they  answered  tney  could  give 
none,  and  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  such  things  were 
inevitable. 

They  were  ready,  they  said,  to  do  -vj^at  they  could  for  our  protection ; 
but,  on  inquiry,  it  merely  amounted  to  the  ^option  of  measures  for  making 
the  condition  of  all  foreigners,  ministers  and  merchants,  more  and  more 
that  of  prisoners  in  close  custody,  with  a  still  enduring  sense  of  insecurity 
in  the  midst  of  their  gaolers.  As  to  their  responsibility,  it  was  simply 
repudiated ;  not  earnestly  or  vehemently,  as  a  tning  to  be  questioned  or 
.defended,  but  with  the  unconcern  of  men  perfectly  assured  of  their  position. 
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They  seemed  to  adopt  the  aretitnent  that  no  Government  eould  control' 
pttblic  opinion ;  ther  eould  maXe  treaties^  but  could  not  force  them  on  an 
unwilling  nation*  To  demand  fiill  effect  to  be  ^yen  to  all  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  simply  to  demand 
an  impossibility,  for  the  non-performance  of  which  no  one  could  be  held 
resDotisibla  So,  in  like  manner,  waif  sectirify  for  life  unattainable;  it 
eould  not  be  guaranteed,  nor  could  any  Government  be  held  rest^nsible  for 
the  isolated  acts  of  individuals,  or  outrages  perpetrated  by  babds  of  their 
lawless  subjects. 

I  have  but  one  observation,  Mr.  Alcock  said,  to  offer  on  this  line  of 
krgflmetit  When  a  government  or  potentate  in  the  East  repudiates  all 
responsibility  for  assassinations  or  outrages  committed  wiihiii  their  terri- 
tories, and  by  their  own  people,  upon  foreigner^,  it  is  time  these  all  looked 
to  their  safety.  A  national  fla^  ceases  to  Be  any  protection ;  and  if  diplo- 
matic agents  lire  to  be  maintamed  under  such  conditions,  the  security  of 
their  lives  must  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  means  adopted  by  their  own 
Governments  for  their  defence. 

Mh  Alcock  sent  at  the  same  time  his  correspondence  with  the  Ministers, 
and  having  peremptorily  asked  what  steps  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon 
had  taken  to  render  impossible  another  surprise,  they  answered  him  as 
follows  :•-- 

"  We  acknowledge  to  have  received  your  Eiccetlency's  letter  dated  the 
7th  July.  Your  Excellency  wrote  to  us  regarding  the  secret  attack  made 
oh  yott  legation  by  a  number  of  miscreants  in  the  night  of  the  5th  July. 
And  although  all  the  officers  placed  for  your  protection,  and  the  guards, 
immediately  fought  on  that  night  courageously,  so  that  they  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  danger  of  being  mortally  wounded,  your  Excellency  asserts 
that  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven  that  your  life  and  the 
lives  of  your  subordinate  officers  were  released  from  all  danger,  and  that 
the  secret  attack  was  in  the  first  instance  altogether  unknown  to  the  officers 
for  your  protection  when  the  miscreants  assailed  your  legation,  which  asser- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  without  foundation.  As  this,  however,  was  a 
matter  already  of  no  small  concern  to  us,  we  proposed  to  you  in  the 
beginning,  when  officers  for  protection  were  appointed,  our  wish  that  they 
should  be  stationed,  not  only  in  the  environs  of  the  Legation,  but  even  iu 
the  interior.  But  your  Excellency  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  it;  so 
we  left  it  to  your  will :  hence  the  danger  whi<m  has  just  happened. 

<*  Meanwhile  we  always  gave  them  stringent  orders  to  be  vigilant  in 
guarding  against  any  accident  We  therefore  wish  you  to  accept  our 
proposal  of  placing  officers  for  protection  inside  your  legation  in  future. 
in  consequence  of  your  friendly  feelings,  yott  ordered  up  the  British  man- 
of-war  from  Kanagawa,  gnd  added  some  soldiers  firom  the  ship  to  assist  oar 
officers.  But  even  in  fighting  with  sword  and  lance  at  close  quarters,  one 
cannot  be  certain  that  no  mistsuces  will  be  made,  should  one  person  not  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  another.  Fire-arms,  again,  are  more  suitable  for 
hghting  at  a  distahce,  and  their  operation  is  very  effectual.  In  the  event, 
therefore,  of  anything  occurring,  your  soldiers,  on  account  of  tiheir  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  language,  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  distinction  between 
miscreants  and  officers ;  and  it  will  be  uncertain  what  mischief  might  arise 
therefrom.  The  arrangements  made  for  protection  will  thus  be  disap- 
appointed,  for  which  we  are  not  a  little  concerned.  We  therefore  wish 
you  io  send  back  those  soldiers.  And  although  your  Excellency  suggested 
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that  the  last  attack  was  not  made  spontaneously  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ants^ but  that  there  was  a  secret  director  of  it ;  yet^  as  we  have  always 
communicated  to  you,  it  was  known  that  in  the  early  period  of  the  opening 
of  the  ports  there  were,  among  the  persons  of  rank,  some  who  disapproved 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  But  owing  to  the 
arrangements  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government,  there  is  now  no 
one  of  that  kind.  The  occurrence  is  only  ascribable  to  the  acts  of  persons 
of  low  standing,  who,  from  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  old  custom  of  exclud- 
ing foreign  powers,  persist  in  their  feelings  of  partiality.  The  alteration  in 
their  nature  will  therefore  be  difficult,  without  allowing  a  long  lapse  of 
months  and  years.  This  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  you  at  the 
interviews,  and  you  will  already  have  understood  it  There  are  still 
matters  we  wish  further  to  communicate  to  you,  but  they  cannot  be  so 
Speedily  mentioned  here  in  full,  as  it  will  require  time  to  translate,  espe- 
cially as  your  Excellency  appears  to  be  in  great  haste  to  receive  our  answer. 
So  we  have  given  here  (only)  a  general  reply,  and  shall  afterwards  enter 
into  fiirther  particulars. 

"  As,  however,  the  letter  cannot  so  amply  inform  you  of  the  circum- 
stances of  affairs,  we  wish,  in  a  short  time,  to  communicate  them  clearly 
to  you,  at  an  interview  which  we  have  to  propose,  with  respect  and 
consideration. 

"  5th  day,  6th  month,  1st  year  of  Boon-Kew  (July  13,  1861). 

(Signed)        "  Koodzi  Yamatonokami. 

"  Ando  Tsoosimanokami.'' 

On  the  same  date.  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Alcock  an 
account  of  the  completion  of  his  journey  through  the  interior,  and  he 
observed : — 

In  re^rd  to  natural  resources,  Japan  is  a  country  which  appears  to  be 
blessed,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  with  great  fertility  of  soil,  and  a  finer 
climate  than  almost  any  other  that  is  known.  Even  in  the  Island  of  Kiusiu, 
which  it  took  us  seven  days  to  traverse,  and  in  the  southern  end  of  Nipon, 
where  all  the  hills  are  either  sandstone  or  sand,  and  the  valleys  and  plains 
seem  little  else,  and  where,  though  innumerable  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  not 
one  is  navigable,  all  being  choked  up  with  the  mass  of  sand  and  gravel 
washed  down,  yet  still,  despite  such  seemingly  untoward  conditions,  abundant 
crops  of  com  and  rice  were  on  the  ground,  while  the  hills  were  richly 
clothed  with  verdure  and  a  great  variety  of  timber,  the  whole  family  of 
conferee,  the  camphor  and  vegetable-wax  trees,  being  the  most  common. 

This  result  may,  I  think,  oe  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  constant 
alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  ihe  former  attracting  moisture  and  ever 
supplying  the  means  of  irrigation,  which  the  most  patient  of  painstaking 
fiela-fabourers  are  indefatigable  in  turning  to  the  utmost  account.  Their 
labours  are  obviously  further  aided  by  liquid  manure,  which  has  for  centuries 
been  plentifully  supplied  to  correct  any  original  poverty  in  the  land. 

Notwithstanding  these  certain  indications  of  abundance  in  the  yield  of 
the  soil,  in  rice  and  bearded  wheat  chiefly,  in  beans,  peas,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, with  here  and  there  patches  of  Indian  com,  tobacco,  tea  plants,  and 
popples,  and  in  certain  districts  cotton,  the  general  aspect  of  the^  endless 
succession  of  villages  and  towns  we  passed  through,  was  that  of  poverty 
among  the  people,  in  harsh  contrast  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the 
country.     Few  signa  of  absolute  destitution  met  the  eye,  but  masses  of 
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population  with  nothing  evidently  beyond  the  barest  necessaries  of  animal 
life,  a  roof  covering  the  area  of  a  few  mats,  on  which  groups  of  eight,  ten, 
and  more,  men,  women  and  children,  crowded  in  the  doorway  as  we  passed, 
must  all  be  huddled  together  more  like  cattle  than  human  beings  at  night, 
and  with  just  as  little  provision  for  Luxury  or  decency.  Some  few  of  the 
larger  towns  had  a  better  aspect  and  a  superior  style  of  house  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  but  only  where  there  were  signs  of  trade.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  purely  agricultural  di^icts  and  towns  were  all  poverty- 
stricken. 

After  reaching  Hiogo,  situated  on  the  main  island  (the  England  of  the 
group  forming  the  Empire),  there  was  a  marked  improvement.  The  houses 
and  villages  showed  less  poverty,  and  there  was  more  life  and  animation 
about  the  country  people.  But  then  we  only  saw  the  population  bordering 
on  the  main  road  leading  to  the  capital,  and  the  great  trunk-line  of  all 
traffic  and  commerce.  When  about  three  days'  journey  from  Fusiyaroa, 
the  dark  rich  soil  of  the  volcanic  regions  first  appeared.  All  before  that 
was  principally  sand.  And  although  we  passed  in  this  second  part  of  the 
journey  wide  and  rapid  rivers,  many  of  which  we  had  to  be  ferried  over  in 
boats,  and  across  others  carried  on  platforms,  by  men  fording,  none  were 
navigable.  The  hills  are  so  close  to  the  sea-shore,  that  the  detritus  of  sand 
and  gravel  brought  down  seems  to  shoal  and  choke  them  all  up.  The  rivo* 
on  which  Osaca  is  situated  alone  forms  some  exception,  for  although  exceed- 
ingly shallow,  boats  can  navigate  it  for  a  few  miles,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
enclosed  note  of  the  hydrograpliic  observations  furnished  me  by  Captain 
Craigie,  R.N.,  whom  I  took  on  to  Osaca  with  me  for  that  purpose. 

From  such  general  features  as  these,  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  although 
the  fertilitv  of  the  soil  is  great,  and  turned  to  the  best  account  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labour  of  the  cheapest  kind,  yet  that  little  superfluity  is  produced, 
or,  if  there  be  any,  it  is  absorbed  almost  entirely  by  the  Daimios  and 
retainers,  who  are  the  non-productive  classes,  and  proprietoi*s,  I  believe,  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  soil.  Of  peasant  or  other  landed  proprietors,  not  of  the 
Daimio  class,  there  seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  except  under  altogether  excep- 
tional circumstances.  What  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  goes  to 
the  landlord  for  rent  I  have  not  very  satisfactorily  ascertained :  I  am  told 
one-fifth  only,  in  kind  or  money,  but  I  should  have  guessed  a  much  larger 
amount  Judging  from  the  manifest  poverty  of  the  frugal  labourer,  it  must 
be  all,  save  the  barest  pittance  necessary  to  support  life  by  supplying  rice 
and  clothing  for  him  and  his  family. 

We  passed  a  coal-mine  of  the  Prince  of  Fizens  on  the  third  day  from 
our  departure,  near  Takiwo,  in  the  island  of  Einsin.  It  was  situated  not  a 
hundred  yards  off  the  main  road,  a  broad  cross-road  leading  to  it  This 
had  been  closed  by  a  newly-constructed  bamboo-fence,  behind  which  two 
soldiers  or  retainers  had  been  placed.  Desiring  to  see  what  the  mine  and 
its  produce  were  like,  and  conceiving  this  obstruction  an  attempt  to  reduce 
our  right  of  travelling  to  the  high  road,  contrary  to  die  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  treaty,  I  swung  myself  round  the  edge  of  the  fence,  and,  gaining 
the  road  on  the  other  side,  proceeded  towards  the  mouth  of  die  pit,  amidst 
the  vociferation  of  all  the  officials  and  local  guards,  who  made  desperate 
efibrts  to  stop  me,  and  only  stopped  short  themselves  of  actual  violence. 
The  Tycoon's  officers  attached  to  us  for  the  journey,  when  remonstrated 
with  afterwards,  made  very  lame  excuses,  and  threw  the  blame  on  the 
Prince's  people,  with  excuses  as  to  their  ignorance,  &c.  The  same  difficulty 
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occurred  later  in  the  day,  when  I  mounted  the  banks  of  a  great  resertoif 
for  irrigation  sitaated  close  to  the  road.  I  mention  these  Incidents  only  to 
show  to  what  tfie  right  of  travel  must  long  be  limited  in  Japan ;  so  long, 
at  least,  as  there  9re  more  than  twenty  princes  who  do  not  hold  their  fiera 
from  the  Tycoon,  but  as  confederates  and  allies  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  Taiko-Sama;  claiming  something  very  like  a  total  independence, 
and  denying  his  right  to  pass  any  one  through  their  territories  oflF  the 
**  tocaido "  (or  main  road)  leading  to  and  from  Imperial  ports  or  dis- 
tricts. The  pit  only  presented  a  very  narrow  opening  to  a  horizontal 
adit  or  gallery  into  a  hill.  Some  of  the  coal,  which  was  bituminous,  looked 
well,  but  a  large  quantity,  already  collected,  was  all  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
would  necessarily  rapidly  deteriorate  when  wet.  Some  two  or  three  days 
further  on,  we  came  upon  other  coal-heaps,  by  the  banks  of  a  river  which 
seemed  to  admit  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
abundant  supplies  at  Nagasaki,  and  of  better  quality,  is  explained  on  the 
spot,  by  the  alleged  non-payment  of  the  cost  by  the  Tycoon's  officers,  who 
insist  on  its  being  delivered  to  them  for  sale.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  first 
purchasers,  and  retail  it  for  their  own  profit  to  the  foreigner.  A  demand 
has  recently  been  made,  I  learned,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  to  be  his  own 
salesman,  and  to  send  his  own  agent  to  Nagasaki  for  that  purpose.  A  ^reat 
innovation  this,  to  which  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  is  scarcely  likely 
to  accede,  seeing  how  great  a  source  of  profit  it  is  to  the  official  middle-men 
in  authority  at  the  port,  and  a  refusal  may  probably  lead  to  a  stoppage  of 
all  further  supplies ;  unless  the  end  should  be,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Japan 
in  like  circumstances,  some  sort  of  compromise  for  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  arrears,  and  assurances  of  fairer  dealing  in  future. 

I  came  upon  no  silk  district,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  vegetable  wax 
and  many  camphor-trees  were  passed  in  Kinsin.  Of  the  former,  I  heard 
that,  subsequent  to  the  first  demand  by  foreigners,  20,000  trees  had  been 
planted  not  far  from  Nagasaki,  yet  carefully  concealed  from  foreigners;" 
thus  showing  that  some  among  the  Japanese  are  quite  ready  to  act  upon 
the  stimulus  which  demand  creates,  and  see  their  own  interest  in  providing 
for  increased  supply. 

The  approach  to  Hiogo  is  good  and  easy,  the  anchorage  secure;  the 
navigation  to  Osaca  for  cargo  boats  short  and  easy  also,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  bay,  though  some  fifteen  from  Hiogo,  which  is  to 
Osaca  what  Kanagawa  is  to  Yeddo.  Only  this  last  is  a  capital  filled  chiefly 
with  Daimios  and  their  retainers,  domhiant  classes  whicn  consume  much 
and  produce  nothing,  and  are  decidedly  hostile  to  all  foreign  commerce,  as 
diminishing  their  own  share,  and  endangering  its  easy  and  secure  appropria- 
tion ;  while  Osaca  is  a  great  mercantile  centre,  situated  on  a  pliun,  inter* 
sected  by  twenty  branches  of  a  river,  and  spanned  by  innumeraUe  bridges^ 
some  of  them  300  paces  across ;  with  this  great  advantage,  above  all  others^ 
over  Yeddo,  that,  although  an  Imperial  city,  it  is  comparatively  free  from 
the  two-sworded  generation  of  locusts  and  obstructives.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  Daimios'  residences,  occupying  more  than  a  league  of  the  river 
banks,  but  I  fancy  these  are  seldom  occupied,  or  only  very  temporarily,  by 
their  owners.  Immense  activity  reigns  everywhere ;  and  although  it  waa 
difficult  to  make  much  way  in  finding  out  the  true  prices  with  yaconina 
whose  business  it  was  to  mislead  us  and  fill  their  own  pockets,  I  saw  enough 
to  satisfy  myself  that  if  anything  like  free  interchange  could  once  be  esta- 
blished, this  would  supply  a  market  more  than  equal  in  importance  io  all 
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the  oilier  ports  combined.  How  little  my  exploration  waa  to  their  taste^  I 
had  a  double  evidence  in  the  arrival  of  Takimoto-no-kami,  a  governor  of 
foreign  affairs,  deputed  especially  from  the  Government  of  Teddo  to  expose 
to  me  all  the  dangers  of  my  intended  route ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  attempt 
to  shut  up  all  the  shops  in  Hiogo,  keeping  the  people  out  of  sight,  with 
pretended  anxiety  for  our  safety ;  but  having  relinquisned  this,  on  vigorous 
remonstrance  on  my  part,  we  saw  sufficient  evidence  of  a  busy  and  pros- 
perous port,  with  inner  docks,  and  ship-building  going  on  to  a  great  extent, 
to  justirjr  those  who  do  not  wish  foreign  commerce,  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
us  away. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  fqreigners,  and  the  relations 
between  the  mass  and  the  ruling  classes  (the  only  subject  on  which  I  will 
venture  further  to  detain  your  lordship  by  any  observations),  I  saw  much 
that  was  both  suggestive  and  instructive.     The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this  : — 

Of  hostility  or  popular  ill-feeling  I  saw  nothing.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  eager  curiosity,  not  always  perfectly  free  from  noise  or  rudeness ;  yet  the 
cases  of  the  latter  were  quite  the  exception.  We  were  stared  at,  whenever 
opportunity  served,  pretty  much  as  a  show  of  wild  beasts  would  be,  and 
perhaps  with  not  much  more  feeling  of  a  common  origin  and  humanity; 
but  the  only  instance  in  which  any  disposition  was  shown  intentionally  to 
molest  or  annoy  us,  was  the  morning  after  leaving  Osaca  by  a  road  which 
no  Europeans  had  ever  travelled  (in  order  to  avoid  Miaco,  at  the  earnest 
and  reiterated  entreaty  of  the  Government),  and  on  this  occasion  boys  and 
men  shouted  and  hooted,  and  even  followed  us  from  village  to  village  across 
the  plain  to  carry  on  the  annoyance ;  but  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  it 
was  expressly  provided  for  us  by  our  officials,  in  revenge  for  our  resisting  their 
attempt  to  detain  us  another  dav  unnecessarily,  and  starting  without  them ; 
for  it  had  never  happened  before,  nor  did  it  again.  Generally  speaking, 
the  largest  concourse  of  people  seemed  perfectly  and  easily  kept  under 
control.  At  Osaca,  where  many  thousands  always  lined  the  streets,  there 
was,  of  course,  some  pushing  and  crowding,  and  now  and  then  an  attendant 
police  officer  would  make  a  furious  raid  on  the  front  ranks,  dealing  appa- 
rently desperate  blows  on  the  bare  heads  ;  but  his  only  weapon  was  a  paper 
fan,  to  the  full  as  effective  as  those  given  by  our  police,  with  this  great 
advantage,  that  the  Japanese  blows  broke  no  bones,  and  did  not  even 
ruffle  the  temper  of  the  recipients,  who,  on  the  contrary,  took  them  all 
with  the  greatest  good  humour  or  indifference,  and  quite  as  matters  of 
course. 

Upon  another  occasion  we  observed  our  escort  manceuvred  to  prevent 
our  sleeping  at  Uieno  (as  originally  arranged  in  the  itinerary),  a  large 
town,  and  where  there  is  a  castle,  or  fortress,  under  pretence  that  the  only 
houses  of  reception  were  under  repair !  We  stopped  for  the  night,  accord- 
ingly, at  a  very  small  town  (Saki),  a  league  distant,  and  the  next  morning, 
on  entering  Uieno,  found,  to  our  surprise,  the  whole  place  hermetically 
sealed  up.  The  main  street,  through  which  our  road  lay,  was  free,  but  all 
the  streets  opening  into  it  were  fenced  across,  and  even  curtained  off,  so  as 
to  prevent  our  seeing  them  or  being  seen,  and  not  a  living  soul  was  allowed 
to  appear. 

Whether  this  was  in  token  of  profound  respect,  such  as  they  show  to  the 
Tycoon,  or  deep  displeasure  at  our  intrusion,  or,  lastly,  to  guard  against 
some  possible  danger,  of  which  notice  had  been  received,  we  could  never 
asceirtain ;  but  the  second  certainly  appeared  by  far  the  most  probable.    It 
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wasj  at  all  events,  conclaslve  evidence  of  the  absolute  power  exercised  by 
the  governing  class  over  the  population. 

On  the  road  from  day  to  day  we  were  constantly  meeting  daimios  and 
their  train  of  followers^  and^  beyond  a  little  superciliousness,  or  gest  of  ill- 
willj  had  little  to  complain  of.  On  one  occasion  M.  de  Wit  ana  I  riding 
abreast,  and  seeing  a  large  train  of  followers,  fell  into  single  file  and  drew 
to  one  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  allow  ample  space  to  the  cortege.  As  soon 
as  the  officer  on  foot  heading  the  train  perceived  this,  he  assumed  an  inso- 
lent air,  and  imperiously  waved  to  the  followers  to  spread,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  whole  road  and  endanger  our  being  pushed  into  the  ditch,  or  as  near  as 
might  be.  Thus  it  ever  is  in  the  East,  and  nowhere  more  certainly  than  in 
Japan.  They  who  show  any  willingness  to  yield  must  be  content  to  be 
pushed  into  the  gutter  and  refused  standing-room,  and  thankful  if  they  are 
not  trodden  down.  Whether  these  same  overbearing  gentry,  with  two 
swords  in  their  belt,  are  as  ready  to  fight  on  equal  terms  as  they  are  to 
quarrel  when  they  think  they  are  the  strongest,  may  admit  of  some  doubt, 
perhaps,  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  countrymen.  M.  de  Wit 
told  me  he  was  one  day  asking  an  old  Japanese  about  the  army  and  the 
people,  and  particularly  what  the  latter  would  do  if  a  foreigu  power  were 
to  mvade  the  country.  ''  Oh,  run  away  I  ^  he  unhesitatingly  exclaimed. 
"Howl  run  away?"  "Certainly,  we  should;  it  is  not  our  business  to 
fight ;  that  is  for  the  two-sworded  and  the  daimios'  soldiers."  "  Oh,  then, 
they  would  fight,  I  suppose,  for  you  say  they  are  in  large  numbers  ?  "  The 
old  man  hesitated  a  moment :  "  Hem  I  yes.  Well,  you  see  that  is  not  sure ; 
they  are  like  the  newly-built  fireproof  houses  we  have  just  been  building 
here — they  have  not  been  tried  yet" 

sAnd  with  this  characteristic  estimate  of  Japanese  powers  to  support  so 
much  pretension  and  bluster,  I  must  close  this  somewhat  hurried  glance  at 
the  interior  of  Japan  and  its  people.  The  journey  was  lone  and  fatiguing; 
and  I  should  be  very  loth  to  undertake  it  a  second  time  ;  but  I  thiiDuk  good 
service  has  been  done  both  in  exercising  a  very  important  treaty  right  and 
in  the  information  gained,  which  could  only  be  procured  by  persqnal 
observation.  Seven  or  eight  leagues  a  day  is  but  a  slow  rate  of  progression, 
and,  under  a  Japanese  sun,  or  drenching  rain,  rather  trying ;  but  had  I 
been  able  to  push  on  at  a  quicker  rate,  there  would  have  been  less  leisure 
for  observation.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  accomplished  it,  and  to  re-enter 
the  legation,  little  anticipating  the  welcome  awaiting  me. 

It  is  just  possible  the  determination  to  travel  trough  the  country  may 
have  helped  to  point  me  out  more  especially  as  the  fittest  object  of  attack, 
both  personally  and  as  the  representative  of  a  great  Power  not  likely  to  sit 
tamely  down  under  such  an  injury.  The  compliment,  it  is  true,  was  rather 
costly,  whether  paid  to  me  individually  or  my  country,  or,  as  I  believe,  to 
both ;  and  one  can  only  hope  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

On  the  28th  October,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Alcock,  enclosing  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Tycoon  to  her  Majesty, 
and  another  firom  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Afiairs  to  himself,  urging  the 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  deferring,  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
the  opening  of  Yeddo  to  foreigners  generally  and  the  other  ports  designated 
in  the  treaty. 

On  the  31st  October,  Mr.  Hammond  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  a  copy  of  Sir  James  Plope's  report  on  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  Japan  as  follows : — 
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The  GoTemment  of  Japan,  in  its  theocratic  form,  came  into  eadtibenoB 
some  centaries  before  the  Christian  era;  the  Mikado  (now  the  spiiitnal 
Emperor)  combining  in  his  person  a  hereditary  ecclesiastical  authority, 
with  an  absolute  power  over  the  feudal  princes  whose  territories  oompoeed 
his  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  turbulence  of  tiie 
feudal  nobility  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Tycoon  (temporal  Emperor),  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire  was  entruri^,  and 
who,  after  dividing  for  some  time  the  temporal  power  with  the  Mikado, 
ultimately  retained  exclusire  possession  of  it  Towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  throne  of  the  Tycoon,  the  possession  of  which  had 
undergone  those  vicissitudes  to  which,  under  the  arrangement  1  have 
described,  intrigue  and  violence  would  naturally  lead,  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  Tyko  Sama,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  ambition,  who  appears  to  have 
reduced  the  country  to  subjection,  on  the  footing,  however,  of  the  retention 
by  twenty-four  of  the  first-class  daimios  (princes),  to  whose  assistance  he 
had  been  indebted,  of  their  extensive  territories  on  a  direct  tenure  fix>m  the 
Mikado,  and  rendering  the  remainder  dependent  on  himself. 

Some  years  after  his  death  a  revolution  was  effected,  which  placed  the 
family  oi  Prince  Kiusiu  on  the  throne  of  the  Tycoon,  in  whose  possession  it 
still  remains,  and  since  which  time,  a  period  of  nearly  300  years,  the  coantry 
has  been  free  from  civil  war.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  families 
of  the  princes  of  Mito  and  Owarre  are  also  eligible  for  the  dignity,  possibly 
on  the  ground  of  temporary  possession  during  the  period  anterior  to  the 
accession  of  Tyko  Sama,  though  on  this  point  I  am  unable  to  speak  with 
certainty. 

A  great  council,  composed  of  all  the  daimios  in  receipt  of  incomes  of 
30,000Z.  a  year  and  upwards,  appears  at  present  to  have  reduced  the  power 
of  the  Tycoon  to  a  nullity,  as  it  appoints  the  Gh)rogio,  a  council  of  five 
daimios,  who,  with  a  second  council  of  eight,  conduct  the  public  affairs, 
nominally  as  his  ministers ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  virtually  vested  in  the  predominant  party  amongst 
the  daimios,  the  Tycoon  probably  exerting  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  power 
in  proportion  to  his  personal  ability,  the  influence  he  can  exercise  amongst 
the  daimios,  and  that  arising  from  me  large  possessions  attached  to  his  office, 
added  to  those  of  his  family. 

Offices  of  the  highest  class  are  held  by  third-class  daimios,  and  those  of 
less  importance  by  daimios  of  lower  grades,  the  entire  number  of  all  classes 
being  said  to  amount  to  360,  and  those  of  die  first  and  second  classes,  who 
compose  the  great  council,  considering  office  inconsistent  with  their  dignity ; 
but  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  two  executive  councils  are  named,  or  a 
change  of  ministers  is  effected,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The  office 
of  "  Gotairo  "  (regent)  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ikamono  Kami,  and 
while  the  princes  of  Kanga  and  Mito  are  understood  to  hold  rank  superior 
to  the  Tycoon,  all  the  twenty-four  daimios,  who  hold  direct  from  the 
Mikado,  consider  themselves  his  equals,  and  own  no  allegiance  to  him. 
The  Mikado  has  large  possessions,  and  chiefs,  who  are  termed  **yoyai," 
specially  attached  to  him ;  but  is  stated  to  exercise  no  direct  influence  on 
public  affairs,  though  the  Tycoon  still  receives  investiture  from  him.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  daimios  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  the  day,  not  unfrequently  endeavour  to  turn  such  influence  as  he  does 
possess  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prestige 
attached  to  his  nominal  supremacy. 
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Foreign  intercourse  with  Japan  commenced  about  the  year  1560^  by  the 
Portufniese ;  lasted  till  about  the  year  IGSG,  when  it  ceased  on  the  final 
expulsion  of  all  foreigners^  except  those  belonging  to  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Nagasaki ;  not  on  religious  grounds,  though  Christianity  had  made  great 
progress  in  Japan,  but  on  the  interference,  real  or  supposed,  of  foreigners 
with  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  again  renewed  by  the  treaty  of 
Commodore  Perry,  in  1852,  followed  by  that  of  Sir  James  Stirling ;  but 
neither  of  these  went  far  to  open  Japan,  which,  however,  was  effectually 
done  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  1858^  closely  followed  by  the  treaties  of  the  other 
Western  Powers.  The  treaty  of  the  American  Minister  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  the  adroit  use  he  made  of  the  success  of  the  English  and 
French  forces  in  China ;  and  it  is  now  very  confidently  stated  that  neither 
at  that  nor  any  subsequent  period  has  there  existed  any  party  amongst  the 
ruling  classes  m  Japan  really  friendly  to  foreign  intercourse ;  but  that  while 
one  party,  with  the  princes  of  Eanga  and  Mito  at  their  head^  would  have 
opposed  foreign  intercourse  at  the  point  of  the  sword^  the  other  accepted  it 
as  a  lesser  evil  than  foreign  war^  but  always  with  the  intention,  and  in  the 
hope,  of  neutralizing  its  effects,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  for 
the  present,  and  of  eventually  escaping  from  it  at  a  future  and  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

The  mass  of  the  lower  classes  here>  as  in  China,  most  assuredly  evince  no 
antipathy  to  Europeans  when  not  prompted  to  do  so  by  their  rulers ;  and  I 
apprehend  that  the  trading  classes  are  very  favourable  to  foreign  inter- 
course, foreseeing  that,  in  addition  to  present  profit,  it  may  eventually 
improve  their  condition,  now  one  of  little  estimation. 

if  the  state  of  things  I  have  described  at  all  approaches  the  truth,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  a  confederacy  of  petty  princes,  and  a  powerful 
nobility  trained  to  political  foresight  by  centuries  of  dependience  and 
internal  feuds,  should  view  the  renewal  of  foreign  intercourse  with  an 
aversion  assuredly  not  ill-founded.  They  may  be  well  pardoned  for  the 
belief  that  it  cannot  raise  them  higher  wan  they  now  are ;  while,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  trading  classes,  and  the  introduction  of  levelling  opinions  to 
which  it  may  give  rise,  their  political  position  may  eventually  be  seriously 
affected.  Foreign  intercourse,  300  years  ago,  was  a  fertile  source  of 
dissensions  and  war;  since  it  ceased,  the  land  has  had  peace;  and  its 
renewal,  unless  much  caution  is  exercised,  appears  likely  to  lead  to  its 
former  results.  Shortly  afler  the  conclusion  of  Commodore  Perry's  treaty, 
the  Tycoon  was  assassinated.  After  that  of  Mr.  Harris,  his  successor  was 
poisoned  by  Prince  Mito,  with  the  view  of  availing  himself  of  the  hostile 
feeling  against  foreigners  to  place  his  nephew  on  the  throne.  Being 
thwarted  by  the  Gotairo,  who  succeeded  in  installing  a  minor,  the  present 
Tycoon,  a  prince  of  Kiusu,  the  Prince  of  Mito  caased  the  Gotairo  to  be 
murdered  by  a  party  of  twenty  of  his  followers  in  broad  daylight,  when 
entering  the  official  quarter  of  tne  city,  followed  by  500  men.  In  revenge 
the  Pnnce  of  Mito  was  subsequently  assassinated  by  a  follower  of  the 
Gotairo ;  and,  finally,  the  British  legation  is  attacked  by  a  party  of  men 
said  to  be  followers  of  the  deceased  Prince  Mito,  and  sworn  by  him  to 
carry  out  his  feelings  of  enmity  to  foreigners. 

Betsum  Kami,  Minister  when  Mr.  Harris's  treafy  was  concluded,  is  now 
degraded.  Bungom  Kami,  Minister  when  Lord  Elgin's  treaty  was  made, 
has  disappeared,  since  which  period  there  have  also  been  two  changes  of 
Ministers ;  and  of  9iz  Commissioners  who  concluded  the  British  treaty,  two 
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onlj  remain  in  oiBcej  one  notoriously  anti-foreign  in  feelin&  To  wbat 
precise  extent  these  events  are  due  to  the  establishment  of  foreign  inter- 
coarse,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  that  they  are  universally  attributed  to 
it  among  the  Japanese^  I  believe  to  be  true^  and  that  amongst  them  a  wide- 
spread impression  prevails  of  impending  evil  from  dissensions^  and  evil  of 
civil  war  arising  from  the  same  cause.  The  papers  laid  before  Parliament 
show  that  our  relations  with  the  Government  have  been  very  much  what 
might  have  been  anticipated^ — on  the  one  hand^  a  Government  regretting 
an  intercourse  into  which  it  had  been  entrapped^  and  availing  itself  of  every 
occasion  to  restrict  it ;  on  the  other^  a  perpetual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  to  obtain  the  full  exercise  of  the  rights  conceded  by  the  treaty. 
In  regard  to  the  assassinations  of  individuals  which  have  taJcen  place,  I 
conceive  them  to  be  due  far  more  to  private  than  political  motives.  That 
of  Mr.  Alcock's  Japanese  linguist  would  appear  to  have  been  owing,  in  all 
probability,  to  some  act  of  folly  in  his  intercourse,  which  was  marked  by 
singular  arrogance  and  impudence  in  violating  their  most  cherished  preju- 
dices. The  murder  of  the  Russians  is  attributed  to  a  Japanese  official 
who,  with  his  family,  was  degraded  at  the  instance  of  Count  Mouravieff» 
in  consequence  of  some  insult  offered  to  the  Russians  in  the  streets  of  Yedo. 
The  assassination  of  the  American  secretary  of  legation  is  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  a  daimio's  retainer,  struck  by  him  in  the  street,  who,  on 
returning  to  his  master^  was  asked  how  he  dared  to  do  so  after  receiving 
a  blow  which  was  still  unavenged. 

That  the  conduct  of  foreigners  has  been  of  a  description  well  calculated 
to  lower  their  own  character,  and  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Japanese,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament.  British, 
French,  and  Dutch  consuls  have  some  power  to  control  their  countrymen^ 
and  exercise  it  American  consuls,  if  they  have  the  power,  which  I  doub^ 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  use  it  The  Japanese  Government  have  now 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  Queen  from  the  Tycoon,  of  which  Mr.  Oliphant 
is  the  bearer,  stating  that  he  is  desirous  of  some  postponement  of  the  rights 
conceded  by  the  British  treaty,  owing  to  the  aiscontent  to  which  those 
already  granted  have  given  rise ;  and  m  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Alcock 
by  the  Government,  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  it  is  gone  into  at  greater 
length,  they  state  that  they  are  desirous  that  the  opening  to  foreigners  of 
the  city  of  Yedo,  the  port  of  Osaca,  and  that  on  the  western  coast  of  Japan, 
should  be  postponed  for  a  period  of  seven  vears,  during  which  tioie  they 
hope  the  discontent  of  the  people  will  be  allayed.  This  discontent  they 
ascribe  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  rice,  the  food  of  the  people,  to  three- 
fold that  which  existed  when  foreign  intercourse  commenced,  and  the  drain 
upon  their  resources  which  foreign  trade  has  created.  I  believe  Mr.  Alcock 
is  inclined  to  recommend  that  this  request  shall  be  favourably  received  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  expediency  of  which  I  concur ;  observing 
that  the  concession  should  be  made  distinctly  conditional  on  the  faithful 
performance  by  the  Japanese  Government  of  those  obligations  which  will 
still  remain  incumbent  upon  them.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  all  the 
silk  and  tea  available  for  exportation  finds  its  way  by  the  coasting  trade 
from  Hiogo  and  Osaca  either  to  Yokohama  or  Nagasaki.  To  open  the 
port  of  Hiogo,  which  no  doubt  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducing distncts,  would,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  not  increase  the  amount 
of  the  trade,  but  merely  change  the  port  of  exportation,  very  much,  how- 
ever, to  the  injury  of  the  hundreds  ox  junks  which  would  thus  be  thrown 
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out  of  employment;  and  this  no  doubt  is  one  canse^  and  a  very  reasonable 
one,  of  the  dislike  with  which  the  measnre  of  opening  Hiogo  to  trade  is 
received  by  both  Government  and  people.  I  may  add  an  instance  of  the 
inconvenience  to  which  foreign  intercourse  subjects  the  Japanese.  The 
passage  of  a  foreigner  along  a  road  renders  it  unfit  for  the  Tycoon  ;  before 
ne  can  pass  over  it,  the  road  must  be  broken  up  and  remade.  Now  the 
Tycoon  should  go  to  Miako  to  marry  the  Mikado's  daughter;  but  the 
foreigner  Alcock  has  passed  over  the  road,  and  therefore,  in  accordance 
with 'Japanese  customs,  it  should  be  remade;  but  this  will  be  very  expen- 
sive indeed,  and  the  Government  are  consequently  in  a  dilemma,  and  it  has 
even  been  proposed  that  the  Tycoon  should  proceed  by  sea. 

On  the  23rd  November,  1861,  Earl  Russell  sent  to  Mr.  Alcock  the 
following  despatch : — 

The  important  despatch  which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  dated  the 
16th  of  August,  has  been  laid  before  the  Queen,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  serious  deliberation  by  her  Majesty's  confidential  advisers.  Your  previous 
despatches  contain  accounts  relating  to  the  attempt  made  by  a  body  of  con- 
spirators to  enter  the  house  of  her  Majesty's  Minister  by  night,  and  to 
murder  all  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  legation.  Your  present  despatch 
contains  also  a  proposal  of  the  Japanese  Government  that  her  Majesty 
should  abandon  or  suspend  for  seven  years  the  right  of  freauenting  two 
ports  and  two  cities;  a  right  which  is  secured  by  treaty.  A  letter  of  the 
Tycoon  to  the  Queen  asks  her  Majesty  to  consent  to  this  concession.  The 
juxtaposition  of  these  two  matters  is  embarrassing.  A  murderous  attack 
has  heen  directed  against  her  Majesty's  legation;  several  persons  fell  in 
this  attempt,  but  those  who  survived  and  were  prisoners  have  been  suffered 
to  escape.  At  the  same  time  the  Ministers  of  Japan,  who  have  been  unable 
to  guard  her  Majesty's  legation  from  the  late  attempt,  and  who  give  no 
guarantee  against  any  future  project  of  assassination,  ask  her  Majesty  to 
forego  her  treaty  rights.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  concession  would 
have  too  much  the  air  of  an  indemnity  for  past  outrages,  and  impunity,  if 
not  encouragement,  to  future  murderous  assaults ;  at  the  same  time  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  ready  to  give  full  weight  to  the  facts  which  tend 
to  exculpate  the  Japanese  Government,  and  to  your  recommendations  of 
concession  accompanied  by  conditions. 

From  the  best  evidence  which  has  been  procured,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Japanese  Government  were  not  themselves  accomplices  in  the 
attack  upon  the  legation.  I  draw  this  inference  chiefly  from  two  striking 
facts :  first,  it  is  obvious  that  the  murderers  had  no  local  knowledge  of  the 

E remises ;  had  they  possessed  such  knowledge,  you  (your  bedroom  windows 
eing  open)  and  the  principal  members  of  the  legation  might  have  been 
murdered  without  difficulty;  secondly,  the  yaconins  placed  to  defend  the 
legation  by  the  Government,  when  made  aware  of  the  attack  by  the  fire 
from  Mr.  Morrison's  revolver,  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  One  of  the 
yaconins  was  killed,  and  eight  were  wounded  in  the  endeavour  to  kill  or 
capture  the  murderers.  But  while  her  Majesty's  Government  allow  that 
the  Japanese  Ministers  were  innocent  of  any  partici|>ation  in  the  assault, 
they  cannot  shut  their'  eyes  to  the  frightful  state  of  insecurity  of  life  in 
Japan.  It  is  recorded  that  two  Tycoons  and  a  Regent  have  been  murdered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  these  murders  have  been  committed  by  the 
servants  and  emissaries  of  certain  great  land-owners  called  daimios.  It  is 
currently  believed  among  tlie  Japanese  that  one  of  the  daimios  was  the 
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employer  of  the  party  of  assassina  who  aimed  at  yoar  life,  and  that  of  the 
members  of  her  Majesty's  legation  residing  at  Tedo  on  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  protected  by  your  inviolable  character  as  her  Majesty's  envoy.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  even  were  the  proposed  concession  made,  no  security 
would  thereby  be  gained.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  anv  concession.  Let  us  consider,  however,  what  is  asked.  The 
Tycoon,  in  his  letter  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  says  that  there  are  varioas 
objections  to  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Hiogo  anid  Nee-egata,  and  to  the 
carrying  on  of  trade  in  the  cities  of  Yedo  and  Osaka  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  treaty.  The  objections  which  are  thus  hinted  at,  and  not  expressed, 
consist  in  the  apprehension  of  public  discontent  and  possible  political  revo- 
lution. These  dangers  it  is  difficult  here  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value; 
but  it  appears  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  if,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Tycoon,  and  appease  public  discontent  in  Japan, 
these  concessions  are  to  be  made,  a  full  equivalent  should  be  obtained. 
This  full  equivalent  should  consist,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majes^s 
Government, — 

1st.  In  the  openiiig  of  the  ports  of  Tsusima  and  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Corea,  so  far  as  Japanese  authority  extends,  to  the  trade  of  the  treaty 
Powers. 

2iidly.  In  a  concession  of  land  at  Yeddo  sufficient  for  the  residence  of 
her  Majesty's  Minister ;  this  residence  to  be  secured  by  walls  and  palisadefl, 
and  a  British  guard  to  be  constantly  maintained  therein  for  the  safety  of 
the  persons  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  legation ;  and  in  an  addition  to  the 
land  now  assigned  for  British  occupation  at  Yokohama,  if  you  should 
consider  it  expedient  to  require  it. 

3rdly.  A  pecuniary  indemnity  to  Mr.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Morrison  for  the 
injuries  thev  sustained  in  the  murderous  attack  of  the  5ih  of  July. 

4thly.  The  miscreants  who  escaped  after  the  attack  of  the  5th  of  July  to 
be  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  convicted,  to  suffer  condign 
punishment. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  space,  and  with  a  greater  distance  of 
manners  and  customs  from  those  of  Japan,  to  require  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum  a  precise  compliance  with  these  instructions.  But  you  will 
understand  from  their  spirit  that  you  are  not  to  make  concessions  without 
equivalents ;  that  so  far  from  restricting  or  abandoning  the  trade  of  Japan, 
you  are  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible,  enlarge  it,  and  that  you  are  to  preserve 
undiminished  the  reputation  of  the  British  name. 

You  will,  of  course,  communicate  with  the%envoys  and  consuls  of  other 
treaty  Powers  before  you  treat  with  the  Japanese  Ministers. 

I  have  oiilv  further  to  add  that  your  conduct  is  entirely  approved  by  her 
Majesty,  and  that  the  greatest  confidence  is  felt  here  in  your  ability  and 
firmness. 

ITALY. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy. 

On  the  30th  April,  1861,  Lord  John  Russell  receive  from  Sir  J.  Hudson 
a  despatch,  stating  that,  whilst  the  counter  revolution  was  being  organized 
at  Kome,  whence  arms,  money,  and  agents  were  despatched  to  the  southern 
provinces,  in  order  to  create  revolt,  a  Neapolitan  jury  had  supported  the 
Government  in  condemning  the  editor  of  the  Fietra  In/ernale. 
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On  the  18th  May,  1862,  Earl  Russell  received  another  despatch  from 
Sir  J.  Hudson,  stating  that  he  had  not  reported  on  the  recent  prosecutions  of 
the  press  in  Italy,  because,  under  the  constitutional  law  of  Italy,  all  writers 
and  printers  know  well  what  they  may  and  what  they  may  not  print ;  and 
consequently  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  King's  procurators,  in  case  that 
law  is  yiolated,  to  lay  an  indictment  against  the  party  so  violating  it.  The 
Italian  judges  are  irremoveable,  and  completely  and  entirely  independent 
of  Government.  And  as  no  case  of  oppression  or  of  tampering  with  the  law 
or  with  the  law  courts,  on  the  part  of  the  Government^  had  ever  been 
brought  under  his  notice,  he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  make  any 
report  on  the  subject. 

On  the  3rd  April,  1861,  Sir  J.  Hudson  sent  a  summary  of  the  speech 
delivered  in  the  Italian  Parliament  by  Signer  Massari,  deputy  for  Bari,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  The  deputy  stated  that,  although,  when 
Garibaldi  came,  some  desired  annexation  and  some  not,  a  feeling  of  nationality 
overcame  everything,  and  annexation  took  place.  There  was  brigandage, 
it  is  true,  but  origandage  had  no  political  signification.  The  evil  consists 
in  having  yet  many  ola  men  and  things.  At  Naples,  the  vile  custom  still 
existed  of  lawyers  communicating  personally  with  tne  judges  on  the  cases  to 
be  tried.  Venality  was  genertu  at  Naples,  and  it  stiU  existed.  There 
were  persons  there  who  undertook  to  purchase  justice  from  the  authorities 
for  a  deposit  of  money.  There  was  another  bureaucracy  that,  under  the 
Bourbons,  was  a  means  of  corruption.  The  number  of  placemen  still  con- 
tinued to  be  enormous,  and  thus  the  revenue  of  the  State  was  exorbitant. 
The  laws  were  not  observed.  Laws  were  published  with  an  understanding 
that  they  were  not  to  be  executed.  Representations,  addressed  from  the 
provinces  to  Naples,  received  no  answer ;  and  there  was  another  evil — viz., 
the  **  unlimited  leave ''  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Neapolitan  army ;  and 
they  were  a  source  of  disorder  in  the  provinces.  In  answer  to  this  address, 
M.  Minghetti,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  said: — 

As  to  public  security,  the  Neapolitan  army  had  disappeared  from  various 
reasons.  The  gendarmes  were  too  much  hated  to  be  kept,  and  the  National 
Guard  not  sufficiently  organized ;  hence  the  insecurity.  Acts  of  brigand- 
age, declared  by  Amulio,  general  of  police,  much  less  numerous  than 
supposed.  As  to  the  accusations  of  prevarication  and  venality  among  the 
employia  the  Government  could  only  ptmish,  but  not  eradicate,  these 
vices ;  possibly  these  accusations  might  be  calumnies,  which  he  knew  to  be 
partly  the  case.  The  niunber  of  employes,  though  still  too  great,  much  less 
than  under  the  Bourbons.  Reforms  among  the  personnel  of  public  offices 
implied  a  much  more  settled  state  of  things  than  existed.  Protested  against 
dismissal  of  whole  masses,  and  declarations  of  suspicions.  In  uniting  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  with  that  of  the  interior,  it  was 
intended  to  give  the  former  a  greater  development  As  to  soldiers'  leave, 
part  was  disbanded,  and  part  sent  home  by  virtue  of  a  capitulation,  and  he 
approved  proposal  of  War  Office  to  disband  all  the  married  men.  At  the 
time  of  the  lamentable  occurrence  of  27th  last  March  he  ordered,  with 
regret,  but  without  hesitation,  rigorous  measures  for  public  security.  Only 
the  want  of  sufficient  force,  happily  now  organized  well,  had  prevented  the 
admirable  rule  of  the  governors  of  Sicily  from  changing  into  a  state  of 
things  worse  than  that  of  Naples. 

The  new  Government  measures  were. — the  nomination  of  four  secre- 
taries-general ;  suppression  of  the  council  of  lieutenancy,  the  secretaries*- 
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general  without  the  political  character  of  oonnaellors ;  the  different  fbnc- 
tions  to  be  settled  by  regulations;  promiscuous  employment;  the  list  of 
employes  to  be  declared  closed ;  prompt  measures  to  be  taken  for  organiz- 
ing the  National  Guard  at  Naples.  Declared  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munal and  provincial  administration  already  begun ;  stated  what  araoant 
of  troops  .and  police  were  actually  in  Sleapolitan  States;  the  police 
(carabinieri)^  a  product  rare,  solely  found  in  Piedmont  Could  not  apply 
to  Naples  die  system  applied  elsewhere.  Government  rather  against 
adoption  of  system  at  ail.  Tuscany  much  more  easy  to  govern  than 
Naples.  Would  present  a  bill  of  regulations,  which  he  hoped  would  pass 
the  House  in  two  months.  The  Government  legally  responsible  for  all 
events  of  Southern  Italy;  but  he  (Minghetti)  permitted  himself  a  reserve 
morally ;  and  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  House  the  proposed  law  for 
the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom,  and  urged  it,  having  the  great 
work  of  creation  to  perform,  to  look  to  the  future  and  forget  the  past 
Permzi  (public  works)  stated  that  since  I860  the  Government  had  sent  to 
Southern  Italy  post-office  and  telegraphic  emplot/Ssy  and  had  united  the 
tel^raph  between  the  Marches,  Umbria,  and  Naples ;  were  on  the  look- 
out for  intelligent  emphyia  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  they 
intended  to  Italianize,  not  Piedmontize.  The  railway  from  Tronto  to 
Naples  about  to  be  commenced ;  and  in  sixteen  months  railway  from  Turin 
to  Naples  would  be  in  operation,  with  the  interruption  of  one  single  gallery 
(both  private  undertakings^  In  Sicily  the  railway  from  Palermo  to  Messina 
would  soon  be  finished.  A  commission  to  study  the  construction  of  car- 
riage-roads for  Naples  and  Sicily  would  meet  in  the  summer. 


MILITLA.. 

Hetum  showing  the  Establishment  of  each  Regiment  of  Militia  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  numbers  present,  absent,  and  wanting  to  complete  at  eadi 
training  for  the  years  1859,  I860,  1861  and  1862.  (Colonel  Forde), 
11th  July,  1862.     (14  of  1863> 

In  1859  the  establishment  was,  3,367  officers,  3,793  non-commissioned 
ofiScers,  and  89,800  privates.  There  were  present,  1,982  officers,  3,056 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  39,700  privates.  There  were  absent,  451 
officers,  120  non-commissioned  officers,  and  32,57 1  privates.  There  were 
wanting  to  complete,  905  officers,  638  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
15,196  privates.  In  1860  the  establishment  was,  3,559  officers,  4,463  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  92,973  privates.  There  were  present,  2,021 
officers,  3,340  non-conmiissioned  officers,  and  45,471  privates.  Absent, 
459  ofHcers,  55  non-commissioned,  and  6,344  privates;  and  wanting  to 
complete,  1,079  officers,  1,085  non-commissioned,  and  31,609  privates.  In 
1861  the  establishment  was,  3,560  officers,  4,464  non-commissioned,  and 
93,854  privates.  There  were  present,  1,943  officers,  3,623  non-commis- 
sioned, and  54,772  privates.  Absent,  423  officers,  44  non-commissioned, 
and  6,889  privates;  and  wanting  to  complete,  1,195  officers,  712  non- 
commissioned, and  32,225  privates.  In  1862  the  establishment  was,  4,677 
officers,  5,074  non-commissioned,  and  123,740  privates.  Present,  2,575 
officers,  5,255  nourcommissioned,  and  87,394  privates.  Absent,  543  officers, 
93  non-commissioned,  and  13,456  privates;  and  wanting  to  complete,  1y566 
officers,  606  non-commissioned,  and  23,127  privates. 
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TURKISH   FINANCE. 
Report  on  the  Financial  Position  of  Turkey, 

The  revenue  of  Turkey  during  the  Turkish  year  1275  (1859-61))  was 
derived  as  follows : — 

V^erghi,  2,224,320t ;  rachat  militaire,  476,873  L  ;  dimes,  2,8 14,5  lot; 
moutons,  706,332^ ;  pores,  83,620/. ;  douanes  de  merchandises,  1,3^5,438/. ; 
douanes  de  tabac,  205,8222. ;  p^che,  67,8992. ;  contrats,  18,8092. ;  papier 
timbr^,  24,9092.;  boissons,  37,5272. ;  tapou,  55,4002. ;  droits  divers,  8 13,2582. ; 
poste,  50,1422. ;  imprimerie,  73302. ;  divers  immeubles  du  Gouvernement, 
27,6582.;  pdcherie,  16,0202.;  for6ts,  52882.;  fermes  Imp^riales,  62,4862.; 
salines,  85,5372. ;  mines,  91502,;  montant  des  immeubles  vendus,  40402. ; 
revenus  fixes,  374,2962. ;  revenu  de  Tarsenal,  1 18,7 192. ;  revenu  du  tidjaret, 
62162.     Total,  9,711,6082. 

The  **  verghi,"  which  produced  278,040,021  piastres,  about  2,224,0002., 
is  an  impost  in  the  nature  of  an  income-tax,  and  is,  in  theory,  paid  by  each 
individual  in  proportion  to  his  actual  wealth,  from  whatever  source  derived. 
But  between  the  ^^  verghi "  and  an  income-tax,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
there  is  an  important  distinction.  The  latter  consists  of  a  fixed  annual 
percentage  on  the  income  of  each  person  liable  to  the  tax,  and  its  total 
produce,  therefore,  varies  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  incomes  upon 
which  it  is  charged.  In  the  case  of  the  "  verghi,"  a  fixed  annual  sum  was 
imposed  once  for  all,  many  years  ago,  upon  each  province  of  the  Empirfc, 
upon  each  of  the  districts  ("  casas  *')  composing  that  province,  and  upon 
each  town  or  village  contained  in  such  district ;  and  the  proportion  of  the 
sum  payable  by  each  individual  is  decided  upon  annually  by  the  authorities 
of  the  town  or  village  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  tax,  as  thus  assessed  and  levied,  gives  rise  to  general  and  well- 
founded  complaint.  There  are  two  great  evils  incidental  to  it,  viz. : — 
1.  Inequitable  apportionment  as  between  provinces,  districts,  and  villages. 
It  is  easily  understood  that  the  changes  which  time  has  produced  in  the 
relative  wealth  of  the  different  communities  have  rendered  the  pressure  of 
a  tax  fixed  upon  them  at  a  very  distant  date  unequal  in  the  extreme  at  the 
present  day.  The  evil  is  notorious,  and  admitted  on  all  hands.  So  great 
are  the  inequalities,  that  while  in  some  villages  the  impost  is  scarcely  felt, 
there  are  some  in  which  it  has  been  so  oppressive  as  to  have  put  a  stop  to 
cultivation  altogether,  and  to  have  driven  the  population  from  their  homes. 
It  is  evident  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue  to  exist  without 
increasing  injury  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  the  revenue  which  depends  upon  their  prosperity. 

2.  Inequitable  apportionment  as  between  individuals.  The  amount  of 
'*  verghi "  payable  oy  each  person  is  (as  we  have  already  stated)  decided 
annually  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  village  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  distribution,  which  is  ostensibly  based  upon  me  relative  wealth  of  each 
member  of  the  community,  ascertamed,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,  by  the  produce  of  his  land,  the  value  or  rent  of  his  house,  mill,  or 
shop,  or  the  scde  of  his  expenditure,  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  rudest, 
most  imformal,  and  most  arbitrary  manner,  without  anything  like  syste- 
matic regulation,  or  any  supervision  of  or  check  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  village  councils.  The  consequence  has  been  that  all  kinds  of  unfair- 
ness,  favouritism,  and  unjust  exaction  have  prevailed  in  the  assessment  of 
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the  impost ;  and  in  particular^  that  the  wealthier  classes  have^  by  means  of 
their  interest  with  those  in  official  authority,  usnally  escaped  with  a  very 
light  application,  or  with  no  application  at  all,  of  the  tax,  which  therefore 
falls  with  additional  weight  upon  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community. 
Both  of  these  evils  have  been,  tor  a  considerable  time,  looked  upon  by  the 
Turkish  Government  as  extremely  serious ;  and  the  remedy  which  it  seeoas 
inclined  to  adopt  is  tha^  of  an  elaborate  census  and  '^  cadastre,**  or  valua- 
tion of  property,  and  the  payment  by  each  individual  of  a  certain  fixed 
percentage  upon  his  property  as  thus  estimated.  This  scheme,  or  one 
similar  to  it  in  principle,  has  already  been  put  in  force  at  Smyrna  and  at 
Salonica,  as  well  as  at  Broussa  and  Janina ;  and  there  is  (we  believe)  some 
intention  of  adopting  it  throughout  the  empire.  The  proposed  measure 
includes  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  twenty-seven  persons,  con- 
sisting of  a  president  and  twenty-six  other  members,  four  of  whom  are  to 
be  "  experts,"  and  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  is 
to  have  the  fourth  part  of  a  province  under  its  charge,  until  the  whole  is 
completed,  and  to  be  assisted  in  each  town  or  village  by  persons  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants  for  that  purpose.  The  commissioners  are  to  number  the 
population,  to  measure  and  value  the  land,  to  value  the  houses  and  other 
property,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  incomes  derived  from  trades, 
professions,  and  other  sources  in  each  locality.  This  done,  a  fixed  annual 
percentage  of  4  per  mille  is  to  be  levied  on  the  value  of  all  immoveable 
property ;  of  4  per  cent  on  the  proceeds  of  such  property ;  and  of  3  per 
cent  on  income  proceeding  from  any  other  source,  such  as  the  profit  of 
trades  and  professions.  To  meet  the  expense  of  carrying  the  measure  into 
efifect,  a  further  tax  is  to  be  imposed  of  1  per  mille  on  the  value  of  real 
property,  and  ^  per  cent  on  annual  income,  for  one  year  only. 

The  measure  thus  contemplated  appears  liable  to  some  objections.  A 
tax  paid  by  the  same  person  both  on  his  capital  and  his  income,  botli  on  his 
property  and  that  wliich  it  produces,  must  operate,  in  many  respects, 
mequitably,  and  is  sure  to  be  borne  with  peculiar  reluctance.  Moreover 
the  scheme  is  costly,  and  its  cost  is  to  be  defrayed  directly  by  the  taxpayer. 
It  effects  a  change  of  a  somewhat  violent  character,  and,  as  such,  would 
probably  be  ill-received.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
*'  cadastre,"  which  have  been  found  in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries insuperably  great,  will  be  successfully  overcome  in  Turkey.  In  fact, 
as  regards  the  localities  in  which  the  scheme  has  been  put  in  force,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  nothing  like  a  fair  measurement  or  valuation  of  property 
has  been  taken. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  may  be  desirable  that  some 
less  violent,  less  complicated,  less  tedious,  and  less  costly  remedy  should  be 
applied  to  evils  which  press  urgently  for  redress,  but  which  for  the  present 
seem  more  susceptible  of  alleviation  than  of  absolute  cure. 

The  following  scheme  ^which  is  in  substance  nearly  the  same  as  one 
which  has  been  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  "  Conseil  du  Tr^sor  "),  or 
some  modification  of  it,  might  probably  be  found  to  be  the  best  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits : — 

1.  With  respect  to  the  unequal  incidence  of  the  tax  upon  provinces, 
casas,  and  villages.  The  governor  of  each  province  should  institute  an 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  amount  of  "  verghi " 
for  which  the  province  is  liable  should  be  paid:  (a),  by  each  district  (casa); 
((),  by  each  town  or  village  which  belongs  to  that  district    For  this  pur- 
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pose  he  should  call  a  council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each  casa,  and 
should  decide  upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  of  them,  taking  into  con- 
sideration its  population,  trade,  industry,  comparative  fertility,  and  the 
amount  which  it  pays  in  the  way  of  tithe  and  other  taxes.  He  should 
then  visit  each  casa  in  turn,  and  call  a  council  <:onsisting  of  deputies  from 
the  different  villages  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  decide  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  village.  In  his  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  villages,  he  would,  of  course,  be  assisted  by  the  information 
and  advice  of  the  district  councils.  A  full  report  should  be  sent  by  each 
governor  to  the  Porte,  showing,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  data  and  the 
principles  upon  which  the  re-distribution  has  been  made.  As  between  the 
provinces,  the  re-adjustment  of  the  tax  should  be  made  by  the  Porte  itself, 
with  the  help  of  a  council  of  representatives,  of  whom  one  should  be  sent 
by  each  province,  and  with  the  further  assistance  which  it  might  derive 
from  consultation  with  former  provincial  governors,  and  from  the  results  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  present  governors  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  tax. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  unjust  apportionment  of  the  tax  as  between 
individuals,  a  new  regulation  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Porte,  with  a 
view  to  the  mitigation  of  this  evil.  It  prescribes  a  regular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  annual  assessment  of  the  tax ;  provides  for  the  making  of 
lists,  the  keeping  of  registers,  and  their  conveyance  by  the  village  autho- 
rities to  the  council  of  the  district,  which  is  to  examine  and  verify  them,  to 
note  its  approval  in  the  margin,  and  then  to  send  them  back  to  the  council 
of  the  village.  The  district  councils  are  specially  charged  to  see  **  that  no 
influential  person  escape  payment  according  to  his  means."  All  disputes 
as  to  the  amount  at  which  any  person  is  rated  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
district  council,  with  an  appeal  to  the  superior  authorities  of  the  province. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  district  council  is  to  examine  the  registers,  and 
to  compel  payment  by  those  who  are  in  default ;  and  to  take  care  that  the 
alleged  debts  are  real,  and  tliat  the  money  has  not,  after  being  paid,  been 
embezzled  by  the  tax-collector.  The  governcn^  of  the  provinces  are  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  regulation,  and  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  ^'  personal  inspection  "  in  the  different  towns  and  villages,  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  acted  upon.  Tliis  regulation,  if  thoroughly  carried  into 
effect,  will  (thei-e  can  be  no  doubt)  produce  a  salutary  improvement  upon 
the  present  system  of  collection ;  indeed,  we  have  some  reason  to  thmk 
that  it  has  already  done  so,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  prc^oilion  of  the 
tax  which  is  borne  by  the  wealtliier  classes.  As  r^aras,  therefore,  the 
distribution  of  the  tax  among  individual  taxpayers,  we  think  it  desirable 
that  the  effect  of  this  regulation  should  be  fairly  tried ;  and  that,  for  the 
present,  any  more  ambitious  attempt  in  the  same  direction  might  not 
improbably  result  in  failure.  The  regulation,  however,  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  fullest  publicity  being  given  to  the  contents  of  the 
registers,  by  requiring  that  they  shall  be  kept  in  some  easily  accessiblo 
place,  and  open,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  all  comers,  and,  perhaps,  that 
they  should  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches,  mosques,  or  other 
public  buildings.  It  is  most  important  also  that  each  taxpayer  should  be- 
able  to  make  himself  acquainted  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  amount  of 
payment  for  which  he  is  held  liable.  It  would,  moreover,  be  desirable  that 
each  proprietor  should  be  called  upon  to  make  an  exact  statement  in  writing 
of  the  amount  of  property  held  by  him,  and  of  its  value,  subject  to  penal- 
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ties  for  making  an  incorrect  return.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
receipts  being  given  in  every  case  by  the  collector  to  the  taxpayers,  so  that 
the  latter  may  not  be  left  without  the  means  of  legal  defence  in  case  of  a 
claim  being  made  upon  them  for  money  which  they  have  alceady  paid,  and 
also  as  afiording  some  degree  of  additional  security  against  the  embezzle- 
ment by  the  collector  of  any  part  of  the  money  which  he  receives.  When 
the  distribution  of  this  impost  has  been  made  equitable,  and  the  mode  of 
its  assessment  and  collection  improved,  it  might  be  found  expedient  and 
possible,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  raise  the  revenue  of  any  special  year 
by  the  temporary  imposition  of  an  additional  amount  of  "  verghi,"  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  ordinarily  borne  by  each  town  or  district  Tliis 
would  be  no  great  hardship,  for  since  the  contributions  were  fixed  some 
fifteen  years  since,  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  so  considerably  that  it  has, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  a  large  reduction  in  the  burden  of  this  impost.  As  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  already  heavily  taxed,  it  might  be  expedient  to  exempt 
property  paying  "  dimes  "  from  any  additional  impost. 

Jbimes  (tithes). — Under  the  name  of  "  dime "  ("  uchur "),  one-tenth  of 
all  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  is  claimed  by  the  State,  which 
draws  from  tins  source  a  revenue  equal  to  about  one- fourth  of  its  whole 
income;  the  amount  which  was  received  on  this  account  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1860^  being,  as  will  be  seen,  355,564,374  piastres,  or  about 
2,844,000^  This  tax  has  hitherto  been  levied  in  kind.  It  has  not  been 
taken  directly  by  officers  of  the  Government,  but  sold  to  "  farmers,"  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities  of  the  different  villages,  assess  the 
tax  upon  the  cultivators,  and  collect  it  on  their  own  account  The  evils  of 
this  mode  of  collection,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  revenue,  or  to  those  of  the  taxpayer,  are,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
extremely  great.  The  "  dimes  "  of  a  province  are  sold  to  some  wholesale 
contractor  by  the  Government,  and  the  contractor  resells  them^  as  it  were, 
by  retail,  for  the  difi'ereni  districts  comprised  in  the  province.  A  similar 
retail  process  is  adopted  by  this  second  purchaser;  so  that  the  "  dime"  of 
a  particular  village  is  usually  the  subject  of  three  or  four  (sometimes,  it  is 
stated,  of  five  or  six)  difl'erent  sales  before  it  is  finally  levied.  Thus,  between 
the  amount  which  is  due  to  the  Government  by  the  cultivator,  and  the 
amount  which  it  receives  from  the  "  farmer,"  there  is  a  margin  sufficient 
to  cover  several  distinct  commercial  profits.  The  "dimes"  are  also  fre- 
quently bought  by  needy  speculators,  who,  in  the  event  of  there  being  loss, 
owing  to  bad  harvests,  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  the  debt 
is  added  to  the  amount  of  arrears.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  the 
Government  the  system  nmst  be  a  most  expensive  one.  To  the  taxpayer, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  injurious  in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  place,  the 
**  farmer "  of  the  tax,  having  undertaken  its  collection  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  proceeds,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  enhance  its  value  at 
the  expense  of  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators,  whose  relative  position  renders 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  obtain  redress  for  unjust 
exactions.  Of  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  **  farmer  "  with  this  object, 
the  most  usual  appears  to  be  tliat  of  collusion  with  the  assessors  of  the  tax  (the 
authorities  of  the  village)  to  over-estimate  tlie  amount  of  produce  for  which 
the  cultivator  is  liable ;  the  assessors,  of  course,  participating  in  the  illicit 
gain.  In  the  next  place,  the  tax  being  taken  in  kind,  and  the  cultivator 
prohibited  from  selling,  or  even  housing,  his  produce  until  it  has  been 
assessed  to  the  "  dime,"  it  constantly  happens  that  he  is  prevented,  for  a 
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x^nsiderablc  time,  or  even  altogether,  fix)ni  disposing  of  it;  or  if  bad 
weather  sets  in,  the  grain  is  subjected  to  injury  from  exposure,  and  the 
-whole  loss  from  this  cause  is  made  by  the  tax-farmers  to  fall  on  the 
cultivator ;  the  delay  being  occasioned,  either  by  the  length  of  time  which 
is  consumed  in  effecting  the  different  sales  of  the  tax,  or  (more  commonly) 
by  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  "farmer"  to  make  an  earlier 
assessment,  or  by  both  these  causes  combined.  Instances  even  occur  (as 
we  are  assured),  not  unfrequently,  in  which  whole  crops  are  allowed 
to  perish  uselessly,  because  they  have  not  been  rated  to  the  tithe.  In 
many  cases  the  peasant,  being  unable  to  obtain  money  for  his  present 
necessities  by  the  sale  of  his  produce,  is  driven  into  the  hands  of  usurers, 
always  to  his  detriment,  and  frequently  to  his  ruin.  In  this  manner,  also, 
another  convenient  instrument  of  exaction  is  supplied  to  the  "farmer," 
of  which  he  frequently  avails  himself,  viz.,  that  of  compelling  the  peasant 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  the  early  assessment  and  collection  of  his  tithe. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  has, 
however,  now  been  recognized  by  the  Porte ;  and  with  this  view  a  regula- 
tion has  been  issued,  which  is  under  trial  this  year  in  European  Turkey, 
and  which  it  is  intended,  as  we  are  informed,  to  apply  next  year  to  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  This  regulation  is,  in  substance,  as  follows: — ^For 
the  next  five  years  each  village  is  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  the 
Government,  calculated  upon  the  average  annual  value  of  the  produce 
which  has  been  received  from  it  as  "  cume "  during  the  last  five  years. 
In  each  village  a  "conseil  de  dimes"  is  to  be  formed  in  the  spring  of 
each  year,  presided  over,  in  Turkish  villages,  by  the  imaum,  and  in 
Christian  villages  by  the  cur^,  and  composed  of  the  muktar  (or  mayor) 
and  "  notables "  and  "  elders "  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  In  villages 
part  Mussulman  and  part  Christian,  the  conseil  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
imaum,  cur^,  and  "  notables "  and  "  elders,"  elected  by  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian  inhabitants  respectively.  The  "  conseil  de  dimes  "  is  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  different  crops  produced  in  the 
village.  It  is  to  take  an  account  from  each  cultivator,  as  each  kind  of 
produce  is  harvested  in  its  season,  of  the  sum  for  which,  by  approximative 
calculation,  he  may  appear  liable  in  respect  of  such  produce ;  and  to  receive 
from  the  producer  the  amount  in  five  montlily  instalments.  When  all 
the  produce  of  the  village  is  harvested,  the  council  is  to  send  the  register 
in  which  the  amounts  so  paid  on  account  are  to  be  registered  to  the  council 
of  the  district,  which  is  to  examine  it^  and,  in  conference  with  the  village 
council,  to  decide  upon  the  average  price  of  each  kind  of  produce  according 
to  the  purchases  and  sales  in  each  village,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
fixed  sum  payable  by  the  village  for  which  each  cultivator,  looking  to  the 
amount  and  market  price  of  liis  produce,  is  liable.  The  sums  paid  on 
account  are  then  to  be  deducted  from  the  sums  charged  in  the  register 
against  those  who  have  paid  them,  and  the  balance  is  the  sum  which 
remains  to  be  paid  by  the  later  instalments.  The  muktars  of  the  villages 
are  to  collect  the  amount,  and  deposit  it  in  the  local  treasury,  taking 
receipts  from  the  cashier,  and  receiving  for  this  service  a  commission 
of  2^  per  cent.  In  villages  where  the  "  dime  "  cannot  be  paid  in  money, 
the  conseil  is  to  take  it  in  kind,  and  to  sell  it  on  account  of  the  village  with 
a  view  to  the  payment  of  the  fixed  amount  of  "  dime."  If  in  any  year  the 
fixed  amount  payable  by  any  village  is  less  than  the  actual  value  of  its 
**  dime,"  the  surplus  is  to  be  retained  by  the  village,  unless  the  difference  is 
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more  than  one-half  the  amount  of  the  '^  dime,"  when  10  per  cent  extra  is  to 
be  paid  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actaal  valne  of  the  '^  (ume  "  is  as  much  as 
half  less  tlian  the  fixed  amount  payable  by  the  village,  only  the  actaal  yalue 
of  the  '^  dime  "  is  to  be  paid ;  but  the  arrAirs  are  to  be  made  up  in  the 
succeeding  years,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  fixed  amount 
If  in  any  year  the  crops  of  a  village  entirely  fail,  then,  on  the  report  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  verifying  this  loss,  it  is  to  be  entirely  exempt  fit>m 
the  tax  for  that  year.  The  council  of  each  district  is  to  make,  by  means  of 
the  registers,  a  report  respecting  the  produce  of  each  village  and  its  '^  dime  " 
account,  and  to  send  the  report  to  the  council  of  the  province,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  to  make  a  similar  report,  and  send  it,  with  those  of  the  district 
councils,  to  the  central  Government 

The  estimation  which  has  been  made  by  Government  inspectors  for  the 
purposes  of  this  arrangement  of  the  average  value  of  the  ^*  dime "  paid 
during  the  last  five  years  by  each  village  was  obviously  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  since  no  official  record  has  been  kept  of  such  payments; 
and  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  taking,  as  the  representative  of  that 
value,  the  average  annual  price  given  for  the  ''dime"  of  each  village  by 
the  last  purchaser  of  the  tax ;  a  course  which,  inasmuch  as  the  last 
purchaser  must  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  profit  on  the  transaction, 
obviously  allows  of  a  certain  margin  of  direct  gain  to  the  cultivator.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  a  new  assessment  will,  we  presume,  be  made  of  the 
fixed  amount  pavable  by  each  village,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
redressing  the  balance  in  any  case  of  inequitable  apportionment  of  the  tax, 
either  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  new  system,  or  in  reference  to  the 
changes  which  may  have  since  occurred  in  the  relative  productiveness  of  the 
difi'erent  localities.  The  registers  to  be  kept  by  the  conseil  des  dimes  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  difi'erent  crops  produced  in  each  village  will 
materially  facilitate  any  such  assessment 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  measure  is  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  mode  of  collection  which  it  has  replaced.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the 
revenue  is  concerned,  it  appears  that  the  direct  gain  to  the  treasury  will  not 
be  so  large  as  might  Iiave  been  hoped  for.  We  are  informed  by  the  finance 
minister  that,  judging  from  the  amount  at  which  the  villages  have  been 
assessed,  the  sum  received  by  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  '*  dime,"  {torn 
European  Turkey,  in  the  present  financial  year,  will  not  exceed  by  more 
than  15,000,000  piastres,  or  about  120,000/.,  that  which  was  received  from 
it  during  the  past  year,  when  the  tax  was  "  farmed ; "  an  increase  (suppo- 
sing that  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  ^'  dime  "  is  paid  by  that  part  of 
the  empire)  of  little  more  than  8  per  cent 

To  the  taxpayer,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  change 
will  be  productive  of  immense  advantage.  He  will  no  longer  be  the 
victim  of  commercial  speculation  and  consequent  extortion.  He  will  be 
able  to  sell  his  produce  at  the  time  most  convenient  to  him,  and  will, 
therefore,  cease  to  be  under  the  necessity  either  of  bribing  the  "  farmer," 
or  of  borrowing  money  at  ruinous  rates ;  while  the  provisions  in  the  new 
regulation  for  systematic  registration  and  account  will  tend  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  as  between  the  rich  and  influential 
members  of  the  community  and  the  peasantry  whom  they  rule. 

As  regards  the  actual  working  of  the  measure  considered  as  afiiecting  the 
agricultural  classes,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  The 
replies  which  we  have  received  firom  her  Majesty's  consuls  and  others  on 
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this  subject  are  almost  UDanimous  in  treating  it  as  a  most  important  and 
salatary  reform.  Mr.  Consul  Suter  (of  Varna)  reports  that,  in  his  district, 
the  change  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  boon  by  the  whole  population,  and 
states  that,  whereas  about  10,000,000  piastres  per  annum  were  formerly 
borrowed  of  usurers  by  the  peasant  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
during  the  present  year  no  more  than  4,000,000  piastres  have  been  borrowed 
by  them,  the  cause  of  this  improvement  being  that  they  are  now  able  to  sell 
their  produce  at  their  own  time.  From  one  or  two  places  there  are  com- 
plaints that  too  high  an  amoant  of  payment  has  be^  fixed,  as  the  last  five 
years  include  a  period  of  war  prices,  and  also  of  the  severity  with  which  the 
new  assessment  has  been  enforced.  Others  aver  that  the  poorer  cultivators 
suffer  because,  being  unable  to  wait  for  a  market,  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  produce  immediately  after  harvest,  when  prices  are  at  the  very  lowest, 
whereas  the  amount  of  the  '^  dime  "  is  calculated  at  ah  average  price.  But 
these  complaints,  even  supposing  them  to  be  genuine,  are  exceptional,  and 
do  not  seriously  diminish  the  general  prospect  of  success. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  substitution  of  payments  of  money  for  those 
in  kind,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  the  cultivators  have  no  market 
for  their  produce,  and  can  only  obtain  currency  at  a  ruinous  loss.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  regulation  contains  a  provision  which  is  intended  to 
meet  this  difficulty ;  the  opinions,  however,  which  we  have  collected  with 
regard  to  it  do  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  objection  is  one  of  serious 
importance.  Whatever  may  be  its  force,  it  applies  equally  to  the  *'  verghi," 
which  is  paid  in  currency.  It  may  be  hoped  also  that  some  effort  will  soon 
be  made  to  supply  the  great  want  of  the  country — that  of  roads,  the 
absence  of  which,  in  many  districts,  alone  denies  a  market  to  agricultural 
industry.  It  seems  at^east  unadvisable  to  legislate  on  the  supposition  that  a 
defect  so  serious  and  anomalous  will  never  be  remedied.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  new  measure,  while  producing  a  direct  increase  of  revenue  of  no 
inconsiderable  amount,  will  (as  may  fairly  be  anticipated)  contribute  in  a 
very  important  degree  to  increase  it  indirectly,  by  the  relief  which  it  will 
give  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion and  trade  throughout  the  empire.  Comparing  it  again  with  other 
measures  of  direct  collection  which  naturally  suggest  themselves,  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer  that  which  has  actually  been  adopted.  Direct  collection 
by  Government  officers  unconnected  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
would  have  been  more  expensive  as  well  as  less  acceptable  to  the  popula- 
tion ;  while,  in  requiring  a  fixed  amount  from  each  village,  and  making 
the  village  itself  responsible  for  its  assessment  and  collection,  there  is  this 
obvious  advantage,  that  the  blame  of  an  inequitable  distribution  or  unjust 
collection  falls  not  on  the  Government,  but  on  the  village  itself,  which 
elects  its  own  assessors  and  collectors.  Again,  collection  in  kind  rather 
than  in  money  would,  if  made  directly  by  the  Government,  in  the  first 
place,  be  injurious  to  it  on  account  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  which  it 
would  involve  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  the  receipts  from  the  tax  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  would  imply  the  assumption  by  the  Government  of  com- 
mercial functions,  which  it  can  never  conveniently  or  profitably  exercise. 
While,  however,  approving  in  substance  of  the  new  regulation,  we  think  it 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  detail.  It  is  most  important,  for  instance, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  free  access  of  each  cultivator  to  the 
register,  so  that  he  may  ascertain  at  once  the  sum  for  which  he  is  held 
Hable,  and  the  state  of  his  account,  and  may  also  assure  himself  that  he  ia 
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duly  credited  with  all  that  he  has  paid.  For  this  puq>ose  it  seems  desir- 
able, as  in  the  case  of  the  **  verghi,"  that  the  register  should  be  kept  in 
some  easily  accessible  place,  and  open  under  proper  regulation  to  general 
inspection ;  and  perhaps,  also,  that  lists  taken  from  the  register  should  be 
affixed  to  the  churches,  mosques,  and  other  public  buildings,  a  practice 
which  (as  we  understand)  would  be  in  accoraance  with  popular  usage  in 
this  country.  In  this  regulation,  as  in  that  respecting  the  "  verghi,"  no 
provision  is  made  for  compelling  the  muktar  to  give  receipts  to  the  tax- 
payers.    This  is  a  serious  defect  which  should  be  promptly  remedied. 

Customs, — The  customs  duties  produced  in  1859-60  a  gross  amount  of 
173,179,783  piastres,  or  about  1,385,OOOZ.    They  have  hitherto  been  farmed 
at  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  except  Constantinople,  and  certain  ports  in 
the  Sea  ot  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  Custom-house  of  the  capital,  and 
even  at  these  places  until  quite  recently,  as  regards  some  classes  of  goods. 
They  consist  of — 1.  A  duty  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importation,  and 
a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  actual  sale  of  the  imported  goods ;  in 
all,  an  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.     2.  An  exjwrt  duty  of  12 
per  cent  ad  valorem — viz.,  9  per  cent  on  goods  when  entering  the  port  of 
export  from  any  other  port  or  place  in  Turkey :  and  3  per  cent  when 
shipped  for  exportation,  whether  to  a  port  of  Turkey  or  of  any  foreign 
country.      The  duty  of  9  per  cent  is,  it  appears,  also  charged  on  goods 
in  the  interior  when  removed  from  one  town  or  district  to  another.     The 
consul  at  Diarbekir  states  that  internal  traiBc  between  towns  even  one 
mile  apart  pays  this  high  customs  duty.     3.  A  duty  of  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  goods  in  transit     In  pursuance  of  treaties,  which  have  recently 
been  concluded  with  certain  foreign  powers,  these  duties  are  to  be  altered, 
and  are,  in  future,  to  be  as  follows : — 1.  An  import  duty  of  8  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  taken  once  for  all  at  the  place  and  time  of  importation.     2.  An 
export  duty  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  first  year,  diminishing  each 
succeeding  year  by  1  per  cent  until  it  becomes  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  at 
which  point  it  is  to  remain.    3.  A  transit  duty  of  2  per  cent  (instead  of 
the  present  3  per  cent),  which,  after  eight  years,  is  to  be  reduced  to  Ijper 
cent      Tobacco  and  salt  are  exempted  from  these  stipulations,  and  in 
return  the  export  duty  on  the  former  is  to  be  abolished  at  once. 

A  table,  drawn  up,  so  far  as  regards  foreign  countries  other  than  Eng- 
land, from  official  returns  which  were  obtained  at  our  request  from  the 
different  foreign  embassies  at  Constantinople,  shows  the  total  exports  and 
imports  of  Turkey  in  the  year  1859  to  and  from  the  countries  which  it 
enumerates,  and  which  include  nearly  all  those  with  which  Turkey  cames 
on  any  important  trade*  The  gross  amount  of  revenue  which,  at  the  rates 
of  duty  now  in  force,  ought  to  have  been  received  upon  this  amount  of 
traffic  was  found  to  be  2,069,200^.  The  actual  gross  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  customs  duties  in  Turkey  for  the  year  1859  was  1,410,5802^ 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  table  referred  to  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
trade  which  is  subject  to  customs  duties  in  Turkey,  the  produce  of  those 
duties  was,  in  the  year  1859,  less  by  658,6202.  than  it  would  have  been 
under  a  perfectly  efficient  system  of  collection.  The  deficiency,  however, 
must,  in  reality,  have  been  considerably  greater,  since  there  must  be  added 
to  the  sum  above  given  as  that  which  ought  to  have  been  received  in 
customs  duties  upon  the  traffic  comprised  in  the  table,  the  amount  of 
duty  payable  on  the  trade  of  those  countries  trading  with  Turkey  which 
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are  not  comprised  in  it :  the  amount  payable  on  the  traffic  from  port  to  port 
of  Turkey  (which  is  also  subject  to  the  export  duty  of  12  per  cent.),  the 
duty  of  9  per  cent,  on  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  on  goods  in  transit.  This  important  deficiency  in  the 
receipts  from  customs  duties  may,  we  think,  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
following  causes: — 

L  The  system  of  '' farming,**  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  exchequer.  2.  The  ease  with  which  the  duty  of  2  per  cent,  payable 
on  actual  sale,  is  evaded.  3.  The  absence  of  precautions  to  prevent  goods 
imported  for  consumption  from  being  passed  as  goods  in  transit,  and  so' 
escaping  at  the  lower  duty.  4.  Defects  in  the  regulations  under  which  the 
duties  are  collected. 

1  and  2.  The  two  former  of  these  causes  will  now  be  removed. 
Direct  collection  has  been  established  at  Constantinople,  and  is  in  the 
course  of  being  established  throughout  the  country.  Great  as  may  be  the 
losses  of  the  Grovemment,  occasioned  by  dishonest  collectors,  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  those  which  it  suffers 
from  the  monopoly  prices  and  frequent  defalcations  of  the  '^  farmers  ^  of 
customs  duties.  The  system  of  '^  &rming "  is  inherently  and  necessarily 
vicious ;  the  defects  of  direct  collection  depend  upon  those  of  the  human 
character,  which  are  susceptible  of  cure.  3.  The  adoption  of  measures  to 
ensure  that  goods  intended  for  consumption  in  the  country  shall  not  pay 
duty  as  goods  in  transit  is  urgently  required ;  the  more  so  as,  under  the 
new  treaties,  the  difference  between  the  import  and  the  transit  duties  will 
be  considerably  greater  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  At  present,  there  appears 
to  be  no  check  in  this  respect,  except  the  mere  declaration  of  the  importing 
merchant  Either  the  duties  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  port  of  arrival  on  aU 
goods,  whether  for  transit  or  sale  in  the  country,  and  a  drawback  given  on 
them  at  the  place  of  re-export,  or  bond  should  be  given  bv  the  importing 
merchant  for  their  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  by  way  of  some  specified 
port  or  place  within  a  certain  time. 

4.  Defects  in  the  regulations  under  which  the  duties  are  collected. 
In  this  respect  an  impoitant  change  will  be  made  under  the  new  treaties. 
Attempts  at  fraud  or  smuggling,  on  the  part  of  the  importers  or  exporters 
are  now  punishable  only  by  the  exaction  of  double  duty.  In  future  they 
will  be  punishable  by  confiscation  of  the  goodsl  Under  the  present  system, 
>nrhen  neighbouring  custom-houses  are  let  to  different  fanners,  a  competition 
arises  between  them ;  and  as  each  endeavours  to  attract  goods  to  ^e  port 
which  he  farms,  merchants  are  induced  to  pay  the  duties  at  the  port  at 
which  they  can  obtain  the  greatest  abatement  from  the  just  amount  of  duty. 
This  loss  of  duty  apparently  falls  on  the  farmer  of  the  revenue;  but  as  he  of 
course  calculates  upon  those  reductions  in  the  price  which  he  pays  to  the 
Government,  the  loss,  in  reality^  falls  upon  the  public  treasury.  These 
private  arrangements  are  detrimental  to  fair  trade  between  merchants ;  and 
it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  the  revenue  farmer  himself  acts  as  a 
merchant^  and  by  passing  his  own  goods  without  duty,  while  he  exacts  the 
(all  amount  of  duty  from  others,  is  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
inonopdy  of  the  trade  in  certain  articles.  These  evils  will  cease  when  the 
system  of  direct  collection  has  been  put  in  force.  We  have  carefully 
examined  the  system  of  collection  at  the  cnief  custom-house  at  Constantinople, 
imd  witnessed  the  mode  of  passing  the  goods,  and  of  keeping  the  accounts. 
'   In  regard  to  the  mode  of  passing  the  goods,  some  changes  appear  to  be 
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reqaired.  An  examiner  opens  the  bales  of  goods^  and  proclaims  their 
nature  and  weight,  or  quantity,  to  a  clerk  who  is  at  hand,  and  who  enters 
these  particulars  in  a  book.  Both  these  functionaries  are  very  ill-pud ;  and 
there  is  little  to  prevent  the  examiners  from  making  a  false  statement  as  to 
the  goods,  at  the  instance  of  the  merchant's  a^ent,  or,  if  he  makes  a  true 
one,  the  clerk  from  making  a  false  entry.  We  think  that  these  officers 
should,  in  future,  be  better  paid,  so  as  to  ensure  their  being  taken  from  a 
higher  class  of  society.  The  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts  at  the  custom- 
house will  be  noticed  la  that  part  of  onr  report  which  relates  to  the  subject 
of  accounts  generally. 

Two  important  checks  upon  fraud  on  the  part  of  importers,  which  aie 
usual  in  other  countries,  are  dispensed  with  at  the  Turkish  custom-house, 
viz.,  the  production  of  tiie  ship's  manifest  to  the  custom  officers,  and  the 
delivery  at  the  custom-house,  by  the  importer,  of  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  nature,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  goods  imported.  The  first  is 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  ensunng  that  the  whole  cargo  of  the  vessel  is 
brought  to  the  custom-house,  and  that  no  part  of  it  has  been  illegally 
landed ;  the  second,  which  is  the  more  important,  chiefly  as  affording  a 
certain  degree  of  security  against  misrepresentation  by  the  examining  and 
registering  officers  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  goods.  In  cases  where 
the  value  placed  by  importers  upon  goods  liable  to  duty  appears  to  the 
authorities  at  the  custom-house  to  be  too  low,  they  should  have  the  power 
of  taking  possession  of  the  goods  on  paying  the  owner  a  price  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  above  the  value  at  which  they  were  declared.  The  custom-houses 
at  the  outports  should  be  subjected  to  periodical  inspection  by  a  superior 
officer  selected  for  the  purpose  from  the  chief  office  at  the  capital ;  and  it 
would  be  found  a  useful  check  to  transfer  the  officials  from  time  to  time 
from  one  port  to  another.  Means  should  also  be  taken  for  making  as 
public  as  possible  the  rates  under  the  new  tariff,  when  they  have  been 
fixed,  and  tables  of  the  rates  at  which  foreign  coins  are  accepted,  should  be 
conspicuously  placed  at  each  custom-house,  as  a  check  upon  the  abuses  to 
which  the  deKciency  of  the  Turkish  currency  gives  rise.  The  changes 
which  we  have  thus  suggested,  together  with  those  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  having  been  already  adopted,  will,  we  trust,  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  diminishing  the  difference  between  the  amount  legally  payable  and 
the  amount  actually  paid  in  customs  duties. 

Eapenditure. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  budget  of  expenditure 
for  the  Turkish  year  1275  (1859-60):— 

Foreign  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  891,0232. ;  home  debt,  interest, 
and  sinking  fund,  686,800/. ;  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  expenses  connected 
with  the  sacred  places,  384,2521 ;  civil  list,  1,253,8782.;  superannuations 
and  charities,  215,304Z. ;  grand  council  and  tanzimat,  119,3652.;  ministry 
of  war,  3,401,2202.;  ministry  of  artillery,  145,5302.;  ministry  of  marine, 
790,8012.;  ministry  of  tribunals,  85,2442. ;  ministry  of  evcaff,  152^1L; 
ministry  of  interior,  1,524,333^ ;  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  205,4122. ; 
ministry  of  commerce  and  public  works,  77,9402. ;  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction, 22,419/.;  ministry  of  police,  110,3732.;  ministry  of  finance, 
1,022,3482. ;  total,  11,088,5832.  Loss  incurred  on  the  retiring  of  metallic 
currency,  charged  upon  1276,  261,3362. 

Financial  Administration. — As  regards  the  central  administration  and 
general  control  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  important  changes  are 
imperatively  required.     So  great^  indeed^  is  tlie  importance  of  those  changes 
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that,  unless  they  are  effected,  all  other  measures  for  t)ie  improvement  of  its 
financial  condition  would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  of  little  value.  There  is 
in  Turkw  no  minister  of  finance,  except  in  a  very  restricted  sense  of  the 
term.  There  is  a  functionary  bearing  that  title,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  and  assists  at  their  deliberations.  But  his  duties  are 
little  more  than  executive.  He  is  charged  with  the  receipt  and  custody  of 
such  part  of  the  public  revenue  as  is  sent  to  the  central  treasury :  exercises 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  executes  the 
decisions  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  public  debt  and  to  fiscal 
subjects  generally.  Bat  a  minister  specially  responsible  for  the  financial 
condition  of  the  state,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  preparation  of  budgets, 
the  balance  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  generally  all  subjects  relating 
to  taxation,  and  to  the  cost  of  administering  the  government,  are  matters  of 
peculiar  coticem,  has  no  existence  in  this  country.  The  executive  duties 
of  fiscal  administration  are  (as  we  have  said)  performed  by  the  finance 
minister;  the  deliberative  by  the  council  of  ministers.  The  ministers  in 
council  agree  upon  the  sum  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  them  for  the  purposes 
of  his  department  during  the  current  year,  and  a  credit  extending  to  that 
amount  is  opened  in  fisivour  of  each  department  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
and  the  money  issued  to  it  in  monthly  instalments  as  required.  These 
amounts  are  expended  under  the  sole  control  of  the  different  ministers,  and 
no  account  of  the  expenditure  is  rendered  beyond  a  concise  annual  abstract, 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  finance  minister.  Moreover,  the  limitation  of 
the  expenditure  of  each  department  to  the  sum  agreed  upon  and  allotted 
to  it,  is  no  more  than  nominal ;  since  each  minister  has  the  power  of  issuing 
**  Berghis,"  or  obligations,  for  which  there  is  no  fixed  date  of  payment,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  contracting  debts,  without,  so  far  as  we  can  Jeam,  any 
restriction  whatever,  and  of  which,  indeed,  no  regular  account  is  given, — 
the  accounts  which  are  sent  annually  to  the  finance  minister  by  each 
department  showing  only  the  amount  of  actual  money  payments  which 
have  been'  made. 

It  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  this  system  is  maintained,  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  the  state  of  the  national  finances  is  an  impossibility.  Where 
no  one  is  specially  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  public  purse,  that 
condition  is  not  likely  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Where  any  member  of  the 
government  has  power,  by  incurring  liabilities  without  limit,  to  increase 
the  debts  of  the  state,  there  can  be  no  security  at  any  time  for  its  solvency. 
A  reform  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  administration  is,  in  our  opinion, 
urgently  needed ;  and  the  following  are  the  principal  measures  and  regula- 
tions which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  such  a  reform  should  comprise : — The 
functions  of  the  minister  of  finance  should  be  defined  by  a  special  imperial  edict. 
The  minister  of  finance  should  be  responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of 
the  empire.  He  should  propose,  from  time  to  time,  tlie  fiscal  measures 
which  he  thinks  necessary,  including  those  which  relate  to  the  public  debt 
He  should  receive  from  each  department,  towards  the  close  of  each  financial 
year,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  will  be  required  for  the  next  He 
should  prepare  the  annual  budget  of  the  empire.  He  should  communicate 
the  financial  measures  which  he  proposes,  as  well  as  the  budget  which  he 
has  prepared,  and  the  departmental  estimates  upon  which  it  is  based,  to  the 
*•  conseil  du  tr^sor,"  which  should  examine  and  report  upon  them.  He 
should  then  lay  them,  with  the  report  of  the ''  conseil  du  tresor,"  before  the 
council  of  ministers,  who  should  submit  tfaeni,  when  approved,  to  the  Sultan. 
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Immediately  nnder  ^he  minister  of  finance  there  should  he  placed  ihree 
officers :  a  receiver-general,  a  paymaster-general,  and  an  accountant-generaL 
The  receiver-general  should,  under  the  minister,  he  responsible  for  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  its   regular 
transmission  to  the  central  or  provincial  treasury.    All  the  public  revenues, 
of  whatever  kind  (including  those  now  specially  assigned  and   paid  to 
certain  departments  of  the  government),  should  in  future  be  paid  directly 
to  the  receiver-general,  or  to  his  representatives  in  the  provinces.    The 
receiver-general  should  render  to  the  finance  minister  a  daily  account  of 
his  receipts  during  the  day.     The  paymaster-^neral  should  be  the  only 
person  authorized  to  disburse  public  money.     No  payment,  of  whatever 
Kind,  should  be  made  by  any  department  of  the  government  except  by  an 
order  on  the  paymaster-general.     All  payments  m  the  provinces  on  the 
part  of  the  government  should  be  made  by  an  order  of  the  paymaster- 
general  on  the  provincial  chest   Before  the  commencement  of  every  month, 
each  department  of  the  government  should  submit  to  the  minister  of  finance, 
a  statement  of  the  amount  which  will  be  required  during  that  month ;  and  the 
minister  of  finance,  after  examining  the  statement,  should  authorize  the  pay- 
master-general to  meet  the  demands  of  the  department  up  to  such  an  amount 
as  he  deems  sufficient.   No  department  should  be  allowea  to  exceed  the  sum 
which  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  budget  of  the  current  year^  with  the 
following  exceptions : — Any  department  which,  from  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, should  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  exceeding  the  sum  so 
allotted  to  it,  may  make  an  application  for  the  purpose  to  the  minister  of 
finance,  who,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  *'  conseil  du  tr&or  "  upon  the 
application,  should  lay  it  before  the  council  of  ministers,  who,  on  approval, 
should  submit  it  to  the  Sultan.     No  orders  for  payment  drawn  by  any 
departments  upon  the  paymaster-general  should  be  payable  at  a  longer  date 
than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  issue.   Each  department  should  send  daily, 
or  at  short  intervals,  to  the  paymaster-general,  a  precise  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  orders  which  it  has  given  upon  him.     The  paymaster-general 
should  send  to  the  minister  of  finance  a  daily  return  of  the  payments  which 
he  has  made  during  the  day.     The  accountant-general  should  have  charge 
of  the  general  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  department,  with  the  materials 
for  which  he  should  be  supplied  daily  by  the  receiver-general  and  the  pay- 
master-general.    He  should  keep  the  accounts  relating  to  the  debt,  and 
assist  the  finance  minister  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget.     The  accounts 
of  the  finance  minister,  as  prepared  by  the  accountant-general,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  department  of  the  government,  should  be  submitted  to  a 
board  of  audit  (cour  des  comptes),  which  should  be  constituted  for  the 
purpose,  and  which,  after  examining  each  account,  should  append  a  report 
to  it,  and  should  submit  the  accounts  and  reports  to  the  council  of  ministers. 
No  government  bond  or  obligation  of  whatever  kind  should  be  issued, 
except  by  the  minister  of  finance.     Every  proposal  for  an  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  whether  floating  or  permanent,  internal  or  foreign,  should  be 
submitted  by  the  finance  minister  for  the  approval  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
after  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  **  conseil  du  tr^sor "  with  regard  to 
it.     In  case  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  issue  treasury  obligations  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year,  in  anticipation  of  in-coming 
revenue,  the  minister  of  finance  should  prepare  a  precise  statement  of  the 
obligations  which  he  proposes  to  issue,  and  of  the  causes  which  render  them 
necessary,  and  should   submit  such  statement   for  the  approval  of   the 
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'COimcil  of  ministers.  The  liquidation  of  these  obligations  should  be  secured 
as  a  first  charge  upon  ihe  public  revenue,  and  uej  should  be  paid  off, 
with  the  interest  upon  them,  at  a  date  not  exceeding  one  year  fi*om  the  daj 
of  their  issue,  but  at  a  shorter  date  if  possible.  The  annual  budget,  together 
with  such  part  of  the  report  of  the  **  conseii  du  tr^r  "  as  may  be  necessary 
to  justify  or  explain  it,  should  be  published,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
has  been  finally  decided  upon,  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  Turkish  and 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  foreign  metropolitan  journals.  The  audited 
accounts  of  the  several  departments,  with  the  auditors'  reports  upon  them, 
should  also  be  printed  and  sold  to  the  public  at  a  moderate  price. 

TcuBoiion  of  Constantinople. — Among  these,  that  which  is  entitled  to  the 
iirst  place,  because  it  is  called  for  by  considerations,  not  only  of  expediency, 
but  of  mere  justice,  is  a  measure  which  would  compel  the  capital  to  bear 
for  the  future  its  due  share  of  taxation.  The  exemption  of  Constantinople 
and  its  environs  from  direct  taxes,  not  only  deprives  the  Treasury  of  a  large 
sum  which  it  might  legitimately  claim,  but  inflicts  a  great  wrong  upon  the 
tax-paying  community,  and  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  producing  an 
unnatural  determination  to  the  capital,  of  wealth  and  social  position,  which 
are  greatly  needed  for  the  improvement,  moral  and  material,  of  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  Whatever  reasons  may  have  existed  for  the  original 
exemption,  there  can  be  none  for  its  continuation  at  the  present  time ;  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  a  mere  traditionary  custom  will  any  longer  be 
allowed  to  prevail  against  the  yearly  increasing  claims  of  distnbutive 
justice  and  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  national  exchequer.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  has,  we  bdieve,  been  recently  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  draft  of  a  law  "  sur  la  patente  "  prepared,  by  which  a  duty 
is  to  be  imposed  on  all  shops,  warehouses,  and  other  places  of  commercial 
business,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  the  rent  of  those  which  have  not  had 
a  monopoly,  and  4  per  cent  on  that  of  those  which  have  had,  but  are 
no  longer  to  have  one,  and  of  12  per  cent  on  places  in  which  banking  is 
carried  on;  with  a  fbrther  annual  impost,  averaging  firom  about  ^  to  1^ 
per  cent  on  the  rent,  in  the  shape  of  a  fee  for  a  *^  teskereh  "  or  permission 
to  trade.  No  estimate  appears  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  yield  of  the 
proposed  tax,  and  we  are  unable  to  conjecture,  even  approximately,  its 
probable  amount ;  but  firom  the  few  data  which  exist  on  this  subject,  we 
should  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  more  than  from  50,000/L  to  100,()00/. 
per  annum. 

Such  a  measure,  however,  would  obviously  be  but  a  small  instalment  of 
that  which  is  really  required,  and  which  is  to  tax,  in  fair  proportion,  the 
accumuluted  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  moae  of  effecting 
this  object  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself,  is  the  application  to  Con- 
stantinople and  its  neighbourhood  of  the  *^  verghi "  or  income-tax,  as  paid 
in  all  other  places  throughout  the  empire.  There  are,  however,  some 
objections  to  this  course.  The  provinces  are  accustomed  to  the  **  verghi" 
itself,  to  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  assessed,  and  to  the  inequauties 
unavoidable,  or  otherwise,  of  its  operation.  The  capital  would  not  only 
have  to  bear  an  entirely  new  tax,  but  to  submit  to  a  process  of  inqmsitorial 
assessment  of  which  it  has  had  no  experience,  and  to  an  ineauitable  inci- 
dence which  it  would  ill  tolerate.  We  are  disposed  to  thiuK,  therefore, 
that  the  new  impost  should  not  be  the  *'  verghi  **  itself,  but  a  modification 
of  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rent  of  a  dwelling-house  is,  in 
general,  no  unfair  test  of  the  relative  wealth  of  the  person  occupying  it ; 
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and  we  should  propose  that  a  certain  fixed  snm  should  be  imposed  upon 
Constantinople  in  the  way  of  **  verghi,"  which  should  be  diviaed  among 
the  resident  householders,  the  share  which  is  paid  bj  each  individual  being 
proportionate  to  the  rent  or  annual  value  of  the  house  which  he  occupies; 
all  houses  below  a  certain  rental,  and  also  (in  the  event  of  the  execution 
of  the  new  projected  law  ^'  sur  la  patente  "1  all  shops,  warehouses,  and 
other  places  of  business  subject  to  the  new  law,  being  exempted  from  the 
tax. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  should  be  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
contribution* 

The  materials  for  forming  an  accurate  judCTient  upon  this  question  are 
altogether  wanting,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum  might  safely  be 
imposed.  In  the  year  1859,  a  tax  which  was  laid  for  one  year  upon  the 
owners  of  honses  in  Constantinople  and  its  environs,  but  which  was  only 

{>artially  levied,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  rental  in  cases  where  the  house  was 
et,  and  5  per  cent  in  cases  where  it  was  occupied  by  the  owner,  and  a 
further  impost  on  persons  engaged  in  trade  of  10  per  cent  on  the  rental 
of  their  place  of  business,  was  estimated  hy  the  Government  to  yield 
35,000,000  piastres.  If  we  suppose  the  last-mentioned  tax  (on  the  rental 
of  places  of  business)  to  have  been  taken  as  yielding  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount,  there  would  remain  a  sum  of  about  23,000,000  piastres  as  the 
estimated  result  of  the  tax  on  dwelling-houses.  Assuming  this  sum  to 
represent  on  the  average  8  per  cent  on  the  rental,  and  the  rental  to  be 
one-fifth  of  the  income  of  the  occupier,  it  will  be  found  that  an  impost  of 
70,000,000  piastres,  or  560,0002.,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  some- 
what less  than  5  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  income  of  occnpiers  of  dwelling- 
houses.  This  sum,  therefore,  might  (as  it  would  appear)  fairly  be  fixed  as 
an  annual  payment  upon  the  capital.  Some  deduction  must,  however,  be 
made  from  it  on  account  of  the  exemption  which  we  have  suggested  of 
houses  below  a  certain  rental  to  be  afterwards  determined,  and  also  for  any 
loss  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  reftisal  of  foreigners  to  pay  the  tax ; 
but  allowance  being  made  on  these  accounts,  a  sum  of  fidly  500,000i. 
might  (it  would  appear)  safely  be  taken  as  that  which  (according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Government  on  the  occasion  referred  to)  Constantinople  and 
its  neigh^urhood  should  be  required  to  pay. 

Foreign  residents  in  Turkey,  who,  under  the  '^  capitulations "  (as  they 
are  termed)  of  their  respective  Governments,  claim  (with  what  justice  it 
is  not  within  our  province  to  inquire)  exemption  from  all  taxation  which 
can  in  any  sense  be  considered  personal,  will,  we  presume,  pay  this  tax,  if 
they  pay  it  at  all,  only  in  the  way  of  a  voluntary  contribution.  We  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  those  States  which  desire 
the  prosperity  of  Turkey  should  endeavour  to  efiect  some  equitable  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  this  anomalous  exemption,  which  originated  in  a  state 
of  things  very  different  to  the  present,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  no  incon- 
siderable loss  and  embarrassment  to  the  Turkish  Government  It  can  hardly 
be  expected,  however,  that  any  privileges  which  foreigners  may  be  held  to 
possess  in  this  respect  should  be  abandoned  so  long  as  they  are  excluded 
from  proprietary  rights  in  Turkey;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the 
Porte  be  fairly  required  to  grant  such  rights  to  foreigners,  so  long  as  the 
houses  which  they  occupy  are  exempt  from  liabiliiy  to  the  visits  of 
the  police,  and  may  thus  afford  shelter  to  criminals  and  impnnity  to  crime. 
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The  natural  base,  therefore,  of  any  such  arrrangement  would  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  concession  to  foreigners  of  the  right  to  hold  property  in  their 
own  names,  and,  on  the  other,  the  assimilation  of  their  position  to  that  of 
Ottoman  subjects  in  regard  both  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and  to  the  aatho- 
rity  of  the  police*  On  the  part  of  those  foreign  nations  which  are  in  the 
habit  of  treating  Turkey  as  a  civilized  and  friendly  State,  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  existing  treaties  would  have  both  justice  and  consistency  to  recom- 
mend it ;  while  the  Porte,  which  is  (as  we  have  had  already  occasion  to 
notice)  seriously  injured  in  its  fiscal  interests  by  the  restriction  in  regard  to 
the  tenure  of  property,  would,  probably,  gain  more  by  that  which  it 
conceded  tlian  by  that  which  it  received  in  return. 

Public  Debt, — ^A  statement  has  been  famished  to  us  by  the  Porte, 
showing  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Ottoman  Government  We  believe 
that  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  this  statement ; 
but,  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  full 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  its  accuracy. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  principal  items  of  this  account 
converted  into  sterling: — The  foreign  debt,  being  in  sterling  or  francs, 
has  been  taken  at  the  par  of  exchange  (110  piastres  to  the  1/.),  and  the 
remainder  at  the  rate  of  125  piastres  to  the  It.,  the  rate  at  which  all  the 
general  calculations  in  this  report  have  been  made.  It  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  dealing  with  the  Turkish  accounts,  that  moneys  of 
different  values  are  mixed  up  together.  Some  of  the  claims  are  payable 
in  gold,  which  is  at  about  par ;  some  in  debased  silver  coin,  which  is  at  a 
discount  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent ;  and  the  rest  in  paper,  which  has  varied 
during  the  last  twelve  months  between  a  discount  of  20  and  140  per  cent* 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  some  prospect  that  measures  will  at 
once  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  present  large  depreciation 
of  the  paper  currency,  the  average  rate  of  125  piastres  to  the  1/.  has  been 
thought  a  not  unfair  one. 

Abstract  of  Debts  and  Liabilities  of  Turkey. — Foreign  debt,  at  various 
rates  of  interest  (less  sinking  funds),  14,613,059^  Home  debt,  viz.,  stock 
and  bonds : — Consolid^s,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  in  gold, 
417,750,000  piastres;  Hasn^  Tahvilis,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  pay- 
able in  gold,  237,500,000  piastres ;  Sehimtf,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent, 
payable  in  paper,  75,000,000  piastres ;  Serghis,  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  payable  in  metallic,  382,1 04,500  piastres :  total,  1,1 12,354,500  piastres, 
or  8,898,836L  Debts  due  by  the  finance  ministry,  chiefly  bearing  high 
interest  at  various  rates,  viz.: — Borrowed  on  assignment  of  revenue, 
478,902,000  piastres ;  borrowed  without  assignment,  41,465,000  piastres; 
miscellaneous  debts,  36,148,995  piastres:  total,  556,515,995  piastres,  or 
4,452,128^  Sundry  liabilities,  viz. : — War  department,  66,970,000  piastres; 
artillery,  13,853,500  piastres;  Rediff,  84,087,000  piastres;  Herzegovine, 
80,611,500  piastres ;  Syria,  76,289,704  piastres;  admiralty  and  other  naval 
services,  80,939,248  piastres ;  civil,  6,476,000  piastres;  civil  list,  54,117,000 
piastres:  total,  463,343,952  piastres,  or  8,694,7522.  Estimated  difference  of 
exchange,  agio,  and  interest  on  payments: — In  1276,  59,864,000  piastres; 
in  1277,  152,346,500  piastres:  total,  212,210,500  piastres,  or  1,697,720L 
Deficits  on  budgets: — Balance  of  deficits  of  1274  and  1275,  29,043,000 
piastres;  deficit  of  1276,  150,277,065  piastres;  estimated  deficit  of  1277, 
212,223,375  piastres:  total,  391,543,440  piastres,  or  3,132,348/.— Grand 
totals  36,488,8432. 
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From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  amounts  to  about 
36,5009000/!.,  which  in  round  numbers  may  be  put  thus : — Foreign  debt, 
14,500>000^ ;  home  debt,  viz.,  stock  and  bonds,  9,000,0002. ;  debts  to 
Galata  merchants  and  others,  at  high  interest,  4,500,C00Z. ;  claims  unpaid, 
and  other  departmental  liabilities,  8,500,000^:  total,  36,500,0002.  The 
first  two  are  charged  with  sinking  funds,  by  which  they  should  be  extin- 
guished in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  while  the  two  latter  classes 
of  debts  press  for  immediate  settlement,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  present 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  sums  advanced  by  the 
merchants  of  Galata  were  principally  secured  by  assignations  of  the  revenue 
of  the  past  year,  but  as  the  bulk  of  these  debts  still  remains  unliquidated, 
it  is  evident  that  the  revenue  has  been  applied  to  other  purposes,  and, 
looking  to  the  large  deficiency  shown  upon  the  budget  of  the  present  year, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  prospect  of  these  claims  being  met  out 
of  the  incoming  revenue. 

The  statement  of  debts  is  intended,  we  have  been  informed,  to  represent 
the  state  of  affairs  as  they  will  stand  at  the  close  of  the  present  financial 
year,  that  is,  in  March  next ;  and,  consequently,  the  sinking  funds  payable 
during  the  course  of  the  vear  are  deducted  from  the  original  amounts. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  and  other  liabilities  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  represented  as  they  existed  in  March  last.  At  that  date  power  had 
been  taken  for  the  issue  of  1,250,000,000  piastres  in  ^^cai'm^,*^  out  of  which 
sum  600,000,000  piastres  were  specially  appropriated,  viz. : — To  proposed 
exchange  bank,  250,000,000  piastres ;  to  replace  old  ''  cai'm^s,"  250,000,000 
piastres ;  to  public  works,  100,000,000  piastres :  total,  600,000,000  piastres. 
Leaving  650,000,000  piastres  available  for  the  payment  of  claims ;  and  this 
amount,  it  will  be  seen,  has  in  the  statement  been  deducted  accordingly 
from  the  total  amount  of  debts  and  liabilities.  It  will,  therefore,  be  observed 
that  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  statement  entirely  excludes  the  liabilities  of 
the  State  on  account  of  the  *^  cai'm^  "  which  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  issued, 
and  which  (including  the  capital  reserved  for  the  exchange  bank,  which,  if 
not  needed  for  that  scheme,  will,  probably,  be  used  for  some  other  purpose) 
will  amount,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  1,250,000,000  piastres,  and  which 
should  properly  be  added  to  the  net  sum  given  in  the  statement,  making,  in 
all,  the  deots  and  liabilities  of  the  State  amount  to  41,500,000^  sterling.* 
The  reason  given  by  the  finance  minister  for  the  exclusion  of  the  "  caim^  ** 
was  that  this  paper-money  being  inconvertible  and  not  bearing  interest,  the 
State  was  not  bound  to  repay  it  at  any  time,  and  that,  therefore,  it  need  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  liability.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that,  with  a 
large  deficiency  on  the  budget,  and  an  almost  daily  fall  in  the  value  of 
paper-money,  which  adds  constantly  to  the  cost  of  such  payments  as  have 
to  be  made  in  gold  or  metallic,  the  amount  of  liabilities  will,  before  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  be  still  largely  increased,  and  this  consideration 
makes  it  most  imperative  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  add  to 
the  means  and  credit  of  the  State^  and  to  arrest  the  rapid  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  circulating  medium. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  loan,  either  in  the  country 
itself  or  from  abroad^  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  even  the  most  pressing 


*  Net  amount  giren  in  the  statement 3,693,384,887 

Add  '*caim^"  *  1^50,000,000 


4,943,384,887 
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necessities  of  the  State,  seem  to  be  sach  that  other  resources  must  be 
looked  to  for  a  palliation  of  the  financial  crisis.  The  Turkish  Government, 
in  its  necessities,  has  largely  recourse  to  the  issue  of  '^  cai'm^/^  an  incon- 
vertible paper,  which,  although  it  bears  no  interest,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment  at  a  discount  of  about  140  per  cent,  still  bears  a  higher  price 
in  the  market  than  do  any  of  the  stocks  or  securities  of  the  Government 
In  this  country,  although  the  latter  bear  high  rates  of  interest  and  are  to 
be  paid  off  at  par  within  short  periods.  For  instance,  the  **  consolid^s  " 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest  are  now  quoted  at  about  75,  purchaseable  in 
paper,  which  is  itself  at  a  discount  of  nearly  140  per  cent,  so  that 
100  piastres  ^^consolid^"  can  be  purchased  for  about  31  piastres  gold, 
showing  a  rate  of  interest  of  about  19  per  cent  Under  these  circum-' 
stances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Turkish  Government,  not  clearly  seeing 
the  consequences,  prefers  the  issue  of  paper,  which  apparentlv  costs  it 
scarcely  anything,  to  the  creation  of  stock,  which  throws  the  ourden  of 
heavy  interest  upon  the  revenue,  and  that  it  readily  listens  to  the  promises 
of  those  who,  in  return  for  a  handsome  contribution  from  the  State,  pretend 
that  they  can  restrain  the  natural  course  of  monetary  transactions,  and,  by 
drawing  and  counter-drawing,  change  a  fictitious  and  fluctuating  into  a 
real  ana  permanent  value. 

The  dangerous  effects  of  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  price  of  goods  and  the  value  of  fixed  remuneration, 
and  of  debts  or  payments  in  paper,  the  uncertainty  and  risk  which  it 
imparts  to  all  the  operations  of  trade,  and  tlie  vast  addition  which  it  makes 
to  the  cost  of  articles  which  have  to  be  purchased,  by  the  Government  in 
gold  or  metallic,  either  abroad  or  in  the  provinces,  creating  discontent 
amongst  all  classes,  and  increasing  to  an  enormous  extent  the  public  expen- 
diture, as  well  as  the  futile  and  mischievous  policy  of  endeavouring  to 
regulate  the  exchanges  bv  the  interference  of  the  Government,  have  been 
so  strongly  urged  upon  the  Porte  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed 
schemes  for  extending  the  issue  of  ^*  caim^  "  to  the  provinces,  and  for  the 
formation  of  an  establishment  to  keep  up  the  exchanges  by  State  contribu- 
tions, will  be  abandoned. 

As  regards  especially  the  creation  of  a  bank  of  exchange  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  step  more  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  which  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary  to  restore,  than  the  adoption,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
its  difficulties,  of  a  measure  contrary  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  which  actual  experience  in  this  country  has  proved 
to  be  powerless  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  and  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  the  treasury.  The  diversion,  for  the  purposes  of  a  fallacious 
and  ruinous  scheme,  of  a  sum  amounting  to  2,000,0002.  sterling  (250,000,000 
piastres),  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for  the  discharge  of  liabilities 
imperatively  requiring  liquidation,  is  an  act  to  which  we  trust  the  Turkish 
Government  does  not  seriously  intend  to  resort  The  only  safe  and  effec- 
tive means  of  meeting  the  present  emergency  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
determination  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Government  to  carry  out  with  prompt- 
ness and  with  energy  the  administrative  and  financial  reforms  which  have 
been  pressed  upon  their  notice.  The  debt  of  Turkey  is  comparatively 
speaking  so  small,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  so  great,  that  when 
once  the  public  confidence  is  gained  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty 
in  obtaimng  a  loan  on  fair  terms,  or  in  consolidating  the  outstanding 
liabilities  into  Government  stock. 
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It  wQI  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  establish  a  sarplns  of  revenue 
over  expenditure.  We  have  indicated  certain  measures  bv  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  this  object  might  be  the  most  readily  effected,  and  a  sum  of 
500,0002.,  at  the  least,  obtained,  which  woald  be  annnally  available  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  State.  In  the  mean- 
time we  would  recommend  that  annuities,  either  perpetual  or  for  a  long 
term,  say  100  years,  should  be  created,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  induce  those  who  have  claims  upon  the  State  to  accept  stock  or  annuities 
in  lieu  of  them.  It  might  also  be  found  possible  graaually  to  consolidate 
a  portion  of  the  "  caim^,  and  to  convert  the  **  serghis,"  **  sehims,"  and  other 
minor  securities  into  this  new  stock,  so  as  to  give  it  a  more  important  posi- 
tion m  the  money  market,  and  clear  off  the  minor  securities  which  might 
interfere  with  its  popularity.  This  new  stock,  in  place  of  being  issued  at 
an  enormous  discount,  should  bear  a  high  rate  of  interest — say,  12  per 
cent ;  and  even  at  this  rate  of  interest  it  would  still  have  to  be  issued 
below  par,  and  thus  leave  a  margin  in  the  price  which  would  act  as  an 
attraction  to  speculators,  but  would  at  the  same  time  admit  of  the  prospect 
that  when  the  credit  of  Turkey  has  been  re-established,  and  the  stock  rises 
above  par,  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  reduced.  Certain  revenues  of  the 
State  should  be  specially  assigned  as  security  for  the  interest  of  the  new 
stock,  and  it  would  add  much  to  public  confidence  if  the  revenues  of  the 
empire  were  paid  into  a  national  bank,  founded  on  a  secure  and  solid  basis, 
and  if  the  public  balances  were  kept  at  such  an  establishment  in  place  of 
at  the  Treasury,  and  periodical  accounts  were  published  showing  the  we^Iy 
receipts  and  issues  on  the  public  account,  and  the  balances  in  hand*  There 
are  other  means  which,  if  properlv  applied,  inight  be  made  to  supply  a 
large  amount  of  ready  money,  besides  adding  largely  to  the  prosperity  and 
income  of  the  country.  In  place  of  throwing  impediments  in  me  way  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage foreign  enterprise,  and  to  impart  to  the  shareholders  of  <x>mmercial 
companies  a  feeling  of  confidence  m  the  Turkish  Government,  in  the  pro- 
tection which  will  be  afforded  them  against  the  opposition  of  prejudiced 
officials,  and  in  the  even-handed  justice  that  will  be  administered  in  cases 
where  their  rights  are  invaded. 

Under  such  circumstances,  capitalists  and  companies  would  not  hesitate 
to  offer  high  terms  for  the  privilege  of  working  the  valuable  mines  or  other 
resources  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  if  long  leases  were  granted,  with  full  security,  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  inserting  in  the  terms  of  the  leases  a  stipulation  that  the 
amount  of  the  first  five  years'  rent  should  be  paid  in  advance  upon  the 
concession  being  granted;  this  measure,  if  carried  out  to  any  considerable 
extent,  would  bring  large  sums  of  ready  money  to  the  coffers  of  the  State, 
und  afford  the  means  of  liquidating  some  of  the  claims  the  non-payment  of 
which  is  so  injurious  to  the  public  credit. 

'  It  may  be  urged  that,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  the 
terms  offered  would  not  be  so  favourable  as  thev  might  be  some  years  hence 
when  financial  order  may  have  been  re-established,  and  roads  made ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  owing  to  this  delay,  bankruptcy  may  not 
intervene,  and  inflict  more  injury  than  could  be  compensated  fiar  by  any 
subsequent  gain  that  might  be  obtained  in  the  terms  of  the  leases ;  and  the 
country  would  in  the  meantime  have  lost  for  several  years  the  great  advan- 
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tages  which  the  advancemeiit  of  commeircial  enterprise  would  afford  in  the 
development  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Before  concluding  our  repoffc,  it  maj  be  well  that  we  should  briefly 
recapitulate  the  principal  remedies  which  we  have  suggested  for  the  defects 
of  the  Turkish  nnancial  system,  and  for  the  dii&culties  to  which  they  have 
given  rise. 

We  propose  then : — 

The  immediate  enlargement  of  the  functions  and  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance^  and  the  reconstruction  of  his  department  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  which  we  have  described,  together  with  strict 
r^ulations  for  the  limitation  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  different  depart- 
ments over  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  provision  for  the  regular 
annual  publication  of  the  estimates  and  accounts: 

The  re-organization  of  the  "  Conseil  Supreme  du  Tr^sor  "  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  members  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  left  it,  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  its  European  members,  and  its  recognition  and  maintenance  as 
an  important  consultative  body,  actually  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  it,  which  should  be  such  as  we  have  explained : 

The  thorough  revision  of  the  system  under  which  the  public  money  is 
accounted  for  and  recorded,  and  the  adoption  of  the  remedies  which  we 
have  specified,  including  the  creation  of  an  audit  office  for  the  examination 
and  control  of  the  public  accounts,  with  the  aid  of  a  staff  of  public 
accountants  procured  from  abroad  for  that  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  we  recommend  a  re-organization  of  the 
public  departments,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  services,  including  the 
classification  of  the  public  servants,  a  reduction  in  their  number,  and  a 
revised  scale  of  salaries  and  pay ;  and  that  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
possible  the  purchase  of  articles  required  by  the  government  at  short  and 
fixed  dates,  instead  of  at  long  and  uncertain  credit* 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  immediate  equalization  of  the  revenue  and* 
expenditure,  and  to  obtain  the  surplus  necessary  for  enabling  the  govern- 
.ment  to  deal  with  its  existing  embarrassments,  we  propose : — The  imposition 
of  a  tax  in  the  nature  of  the  ^*  verghi  **  upon  the  capital.  A  tax  on  domestic 
servants;  an  arrangement  for  the  optional  conversion  of  ^'vakouf 
property  into  ^'  mulk  "  ^freehold),  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  for  its  trans* 
mission,  at  the  option  oi  the  holder,  to  near  relations  in  default  of  direct 
heirs;  the  adoption,  if  on  consideration  it  should  appear  expedient, of  a 
similar  course  with  regard  to  ^^  tapou  **  property ;  certain  chaises  in  the 
duties  on  tobacco ;  and  an  extension  of  the  incidence  of  the  stamp  duties,  with 
provision  for  their  more  effectual  collection.  With  a  view  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  national  resources,  so  as  ultimately  to  provide  a  revenue 
amply  sufiicient  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  state,  we  recommend,  in 
adaition  to  the  improvements  which  have  already  been  made  respecting  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  an<l  the  arrangements  with  foreign  governments 
with  regard  to  the  export  and  import  duties, — that  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  the  re-adjustment  of  tne  *'  verghi,"  as  well  as  of  the  ''rachat 
militaire ; "  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  gradual  substitution,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  of  direct  collection  for  **  farming,"  as  respects  the  whole  of 
the  revenue;  that  mines,  forests,  and  other  public  property  should  be 
turned  to  account,  by  inviting  the  free  competition  oi  foreign  as  well  as 
native  enterprise,  by  the  substitution  of  long  for  annual  leases^  or  by  sale 
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in  cases  where  it  appears  the  more  profitable  coarse;  and  especially  bj 
allowing  foreigners  to  hold  property  in  their  own  right,  in  return  for  proper 
reciprocal  concessions  by  foreign  governments ;  that  interference  with  the 
labour  of  the  peasantry  by  landholders,  and  with  trade  and  industry  by 
corporations,  should  cease ;  and,  above  all,  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  government  to  establish  roads,  and  generally  to  facilitate  mercantile 
traffic  and  postal  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.  With  respect  to  the 
debt,  we  recommend  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  at  once  to  raise  the 
credit  of  Turkey  by  the  adoption  of  immediate  and  energetic  measures  of 
financial  reform,  and  by  securing  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure ; 
that  if  a  loan  cannot  be  obtained  to  meet  the  pressing  financial  difficulties 
of  the  state,  and  to  reduce  and  limit  the  amount  of  inconvertible  paper,  an 
attempt  should  be  made,  by  the  creation  of  a  stock  bearing  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  with  the  best  guarantees  that  can  be  given  for  its  due  payment,  to 
consolidate  the  various  minor  classes  of  Turkish  securities,  to  induce 
merchants  and  others  to  take  this  stock  in  payment  of  their  claims,  and 
holders  of  ^'  cai'm^  ^  to  convert  it  into  stock  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and  that 
money  should  be  raised  under  contracts  for  leasing  mines  and  crown  pro- 
perties, to  assist  in  giving  effect  to  these  measures.  We  also  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  on  a  sound  basis,  with  branches  in  the 
provinces,  through  means  of  which  the  financial  operations  of  the  govern* 
ment  could  be  best  conducted,  and  its  pecuniary  transactions  facilitated. 
Administrative  and  executive  improvements  of  less  importance  are  referred 
to  in  the  report ;  and  many  others  naturally  suggest  themselves,  which  have 
not  been  touched  upon,  owing  to  the  fear  of  encumbering  more  important 
subjects  with  too  much  detail.  The  principal  reforms  once  efiected  will,  if 
they  are  conducted  by  able  and  intelligent  officers,  naturally  be  followed  by 
the  minor  chants  to  which  we  refer. 

It  only  remams  for  us  to  express  our  confident  hope  that  the  Porte  will, 
without  further  delay,  by  a  prompt,  systematic,  and  comprehensive  measure 
of  reform,  avail  itself  of  the  ample  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  its  credit  and  the  permanent  improvement  of  its  financial  condition. 
The  case  with  which  it  has  to  deal  is  not  the  hopeless  one  of  a  tax-imposing 
power  stretched  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  yet  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  large  and  inevitable  expenditure;  but  simply  of  financial  disorder, 
caused  chiefly  by  inattention  io  the  ordinary  rules  of  political  economy  and 
fiscal  administration.  With  a  taxation,  if  it  were  duly  adjusted,  extremely 
light,  a  system  of  government  which,  even  if  made  thoroughly  efficient  in 
all  its  branches,  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive ;  and  a  national  debt 
(including  under  the  term  every  kind  of  liability)  which  is  less  than 
42,000,00021  sterling,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  empire  will  be  permitted 
any  longer  to  remain  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  insolvency.  We  have 
no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  promise  of  the  new  reign  wlU  be 
unfulfilled,  or  that  the  Turkish  government,  rather  than  adopt  a  few  simple, 
obvious,  and,  with  ordinary  firmness  and  prudence,  easily  feasible  reforms, 
will  quietly  allow  the  prevalent  predictions  of  national  disaster  and  de- 
cadence to  be  accomplished. 

(Signed)    M.  H.  FosiSB. 

HOBART. 
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SHIPS  OF  WAR  FOR  FOREIGN   STATIONS. 

Return  of  all  Applications^  as  far  as  can  be  obtained^  that  have  been  made  by 
ilie  Commercial  and  other  Interests  during  th£  last  Five  Years  to  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  the  Day,  for  Ships  of  War  to  be  sent  to  Foreign  Stations,  or  to  be 
employed  on  Foreign  Stations,  for  the  Protection  of  British  Interests  and 
Commerce.     (Mr.  Bentinck.)     May  16th,  1862.     (380.) 

On  the  22nd  January,  1857,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  to  visit 
Island  of  Spalinadair  (Island  of  Greek  Archipelago),  to  prevent  plunder  of 
wrecks,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean  to  send 
a  ship. 

On  the  27th  January,  gentlemen  connected  with  Honduras,  through  the 
Colonial  Office,  applied  for  a  ship  of  war  t<>  be  stationed  at  Belize,  to 
protect  settlement3>  and  directions  were  given  to  the  admiral  on  the  West 
India  station. 

On  the  lOth  February,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  applied,  through  the 
Colonial  Office,  for  ships  of  war  to  visit  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius,  in 
consequence  of  murders  and  outrages  committed  by  Indian  labourers^  and 
her  Majesty's  ship  Frolic  was  sent  on  this  service. 

On  the  9th  March,  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  applied,  through  the 
Colonial  Office,  for  a  ship  to  be  stationed  at  Auckland,  to  provide  against 
an  attack  by  natives,  and  orders  were  given  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  sent 
from  China  when  one  could  be  spared. 

On  the  23rd  March,  Messrs.  Hindson  and  Hayes,  merchants,  of  Liver- 
pool, applied  for  a  ship  of  war  to  be  sent  to  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  to 
preserve  order  among  shippers  of  guano,  and  they  were  informed  that  a 
vessel  would  be  sent  by  August,  when  the  season  for  loading  guano  would 
commence. 

On  UtiQ  3rd  April,  the  Go-vemor  of  Mauritius,  through  the  Colonial  Office, 
asked  for  service  of  gunboat,  to  protect  the  colony  and  enforce  quarantine 
laws ;  and  he  was  informed  that  there  was  no  gunboat  available. 

On  the  27th  April,  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland  asked  for  efficient 
naval  protection  for  fisheries,  and  her  Majesty's  ships  Basilisk  and  Atalanta 
were  ordered  to  Newfoundland. 

On  the  6th  May,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  ship  of  war  to  be  sent 
to  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  to  preserve  order  among  the  shippers  of  guano, 
and  her  Majesty's  ship  Cordelia  was  ordered  on  this  service. 

In  June,  the  charg^  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  asked 
for  naval  force  to  protect  British  interests  in  Mexico,  and  force  was  sent. 

On  the  17th  July,  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  asked  for  adequate  naval  protection,  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
Australian  squadron  would  be  strengthened  as  soon  as  more  pressing 
demands  permit. 

On  the  31st  July,  the  Colonial  Office  asked  for  steamer  to  be  stationed 
at  Galle  until  miL'tary  force  in  Ceylon  can  be  strengthened,  and  he  was 
informed  that  a  squadron  would  be  sent  to  Bay  of  Bengal  and  to  Ceylon. 

On  the  4th  August,  the  consul-general  in  Borneo,  through  the  Foreign 
Office,  asked  for  ship  of  war  occasionally  to  visit  Brunei,  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  admiral  on  the  China  station  to  take  necessary  steps. 

On  the  22nd  September,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  protection  of 
British  trade  in  San  Domingo,  and  vessels  of  war  were  ordered  there. 
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On  the  24tli  September,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  to  prevent  foreigners 
occupying  Point  fiarima,  at  the  mouui  of  the  Orinoco,  to  search  for  gold  in 
Venezuela,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  admiral  on  West  India  station, 
and  to  her  Majesty's  ship  Atatanta, 

On  the  3rd  October,  Mr.  Tait,  merchant  at  Amoy,  applied  for  a  vessel 
to  visit  Formosa,  to  inquire  whether  Europeans  were  detained  as  captives  in 
the  interior,  and  a  vessel  wad  sent. 

On  the  8th  October,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  applied  for  a  vessel 
to  visit  the  town  of  Monbolo,  in  the  Scarcias  River,  to  demand  the  release 
of  British  subjects  detained  as  prisoners,  and  her  Majesty's  ship  Brunt  was 
ordered  on  this  service. 

In  October,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Siamese 
embassy  to  Suez,  and  her  Majesty's  ship  Encounter  was  ordered  to  perform 
this  service. 

On  the  23rd  November,  the  charg^  d'affisiires  at  Guatemala,  through  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  asked  for  protection  from 
aggression  of  Caribs  from  the  Spanish  Honduras  upon  the  Island  of  Bon- 
nacca,  and  her  Majesty's  ship  Arachne  was  sent  to  Bay  Islands,  to  inquire 
into  circumstances  and  prevent  the  recurrence. 

On  the  6th  January,  1858,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  that  her  Majesty's 
ship  Cordelia  sheuld  again  be  sent  to  Kooria  Mooria  Island,  to  protect  the 
guano  trade,  and  orders  to  that  effect  were  sent. 

On  the  —  January,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  the  conveyance  of 
Siamese  embassy  from  England  to  Bangkok,  and  her  Majesty's  ships  Caradoe 
and  JPelorus  were  employed  on  this  service. 

On  the  7th  January,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  of  war  to 
convey  sappers  and  miners  from  Panama  to  Vancouver,  and  her  Majesty's 
shin  Ilavannah  was  so  emploved. 

On  the  15th  February,  the  Governor  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
applied  for  a  ship  to  proceed  to  Tanna,  New  Hebrides,  to  investigate  a  case 
of  murder,  and  the  Iris  was  sent  on  this  service. 

On  the  16th  February,  the  Board  of  Trade  applied  for  a  ship  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  at  Cav  Lobos,  and  orders  were  sent  accordingly. 

On  the  19th  February,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  assistance  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi  expedition,  and  orders  were  given  to 
admiral  on  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station. 

On  the  19th  March,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  that  a  vessel  might  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  as  a  check  to  the 
natives,  and  orders  were  sent  for  two  vessels  to  be  detached  from  China  for 
this  service. 

On  the  24th  March,  the  Governor  of  Honduras,  through  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  asked  that  a  vessel  might  be  sent  to  protect  British  Honduras  from 
a  threatened  attack  by  Central  American  Indians,  and  her  Majesty's  ship 
Leopard  was  accordingly  sent 

On  the  24th  March,  the  general  commanding  the  forces,  Jamaica,  asked 
that  a  vessel  be  sent  to  convey  troops  to  protect  British  Honduras,  and  her 
Majesty's  ship  Leopard  was  accordingly  sent. 

In  April,  die  Foreign  Office  asked  for  protection  of  British  interests  in 
the  River  Plate,  and  a  small  vessel  was  sent 

In  April,  the  Registrar  of  High  Court  of  Admiralty  asked  for  a  vessel 
to  watch  wrecking  at  the  Bahamas,  and  a  ship  was  sent  there. 

On  the  29th  April,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  protection  of  British 
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interests  at  Sarawak,  and  the  attention  of  the  Admiral  on  the  China  station 
was  called  to  this  case. 

On  the  1st  May,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  to  protect 
British  interests  at  Alexandria,  and  her  Majesty's  ship  Wanderer  was  sent 

On  the  12th  May,  the  Governor  of  Vancouver  applied  for  the  presence 
of  a  ship  of  war  at  British  Columbia,  on  account  of  the  excitement  on  the 
discovery  of  ^old,  and  a  vessel  was  ordered  on  this  service. 

On  the  26th  May,  the  Foreign  Office,  on  behalf  of  the  Borneo  Company, 
applied  for  naval  protection  to  British  interests  at  Sarawak,  and  they  were 
informed  of  the  orders  sent  to  the  Admiral  on  the  China  station. 

On  the  18th  June,  the  consul  at  Mozambique  requested  naval  protection, 
and  her  Majesty's  ships  Persian  and  Lyra  were  ordered  on  this  service. 

On  the  5  th  tfuly,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  that  a  ship  might  be  sent  to 
Vera  Cruz  for  the  protection  of  British  interests,  and  that  a  gunboat  might 
be  stationed  at  Tampico,  and  her  Majesty's  ships  Buzzard  SLua  Basilisk  were 
ordered  to  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  10th  July,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  further  protection  to  the 
fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  and  two  gunboats  were  sent  there  from  Halifax. 

On  Ihe  17th  July,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  of  war  occa- 
sionally to  visit  Bangkok,  in  Siam,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  Admiral 
on  the  China  station. 

On  the  5th  August,  Messrs.  Hindson  and  Hayes,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  applied  for  further  protection  to  the  guano  trade  at  Koora  Mooria 
Islands,  and  the  same  was  referred  to  the  senior  officer  on  the  East  India 
station. 

On  the  11th  August,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  as  large  a  force  aa 
possible  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  and  orders 
were  given  that  as  large  a  force  as  could  possibly  be  spared  should  be  sent 
there. 

On  the  20th  August,  the  Colonial  Office  urged  the  continuance  of  a  naval 
force  in  British  Columbia,  and  her  Majesty's  ship  TrSmne  was  ordered  to 

{proceed  from  China  with  as  many  marines  as  possible  to  Vancouver's 
stand. 

On  the  25th  August,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  the  presence  of  a 
squadron  in  the  Bed  Sea,  on  account  of  an  outrage  at  Jeddah,  and  a 
squadron  was  sent. 

On  the  29th  August,  the  consul  at  Tangiers  applied  for  the  protection  of 
a  cruizer  on  account  of  the  disturbances  on  the  Riff  coast,  and  her  Majesty's 
ship  Curlew  was  ordered  on  this  service. 

On  the  1st  September,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  a  gunboat  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Hondo  River,  to  protect  Mr.  Seymour,  resident  in  Honduras, 
and  the  Commodore  in  Jamaica  was  ordered  to  act  according  to  his  discre* 
tion,  taking  into  account  the  risk  of  fever,  &c.,  to  the  ship  employed. 

On  the  21st  October,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  the  protection  of 
British  interests  in  Morocco,  and  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  that  coast 

On  the  29th  October,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  applied  for  a 
vessel  of  war  at  Keppel  Bay,  on  account  of  Fitzroy  gold  diggings,  and 
her  Majesty's  ship  Jris  was  sent 

On  the  3rd  November,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  of  war 
be  constantly  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Svria,  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  further  protection 
to  New  Zealand,  and  they  were  informed  that  orders  had  been  given  for 
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keeping  a  vessel  at  New  Zealand,  and  a  steamer  would,  if  possible^  be  made 
available  for  that  service. 

On  the  16th  December,  the  Borneo  Company,  through  Foreign  Office, 
applied  for  continuing  naval  protection  to  Borneo,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Admiral  on  the  China  station. 

On  the  25th  January,  1859,  the  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  applied,  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  for  the  presence  of  British  ships  of  war  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Mexican  coast,  and  instructions  were  accord- 
ingly given  to  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  station. 

On  the  8th  February,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  through  the 
Colonial  Office,  wrote  on  the  general  question  of  naval  and  military  defences 
of  the  colony,  and  of  costs  of  the  conveyance  of  troops,  mails,  &c.,  and  two 
additional  ships  of  war  were  sent  to  the  station. 

On  the  3rd  March,  the  Foreign  Office  wrote  that  British  cruizers  were 
necessary  for  protection  of  Bahama  vessels  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  &c., 
and  instructions  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Admiral  of  the  station. 

On  the  5th  March,  the  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  through  Colonial 
Office,  applied  for  one  or  two  light  draught  gunboats  capable  of  navigating 
Fraser's  River,  and  two  were  sent  out. 

On  the  7th  March,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  that  a  ship  might  be  sent 
to  the  Orinoco,  in  event  of  disturbances  in  Venezuelan  Guiana,  and  it  was 
ordered. 

On  the  9th  March,  the  Foreign  Office  requested  the  presence  of  a  ship  on 
the  coast  of  Ecuador,  in  consequence  of  the  Peruvian  blockade  of  coasts, 
and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  9th  April  the  Foreign  Office  asked  for  naval  protection  in  Chili, 
on  account  of  its  disturbed  state,  as  represented  by  her  Majesty's  Charge 
d'Affaires,  Mr.  Thowson,  and  the  force  was  increased. 

On  the  5th  May,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  an  armed  blockship 
for  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  the  establishment  of  an  admiral's  station 
there,  and  they  were  answered  that  no  blockship  was  available,  that  the 
squadron  was  lately  increased^  and  become  an  independent  commodore's 
command. 

On  the  19th  May,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  that  a  ship  of  war  be  sent 
to  Valentia,  to  prevent  illegal  proceedings  of  guardas  costas,  and  it  was 
ordered. 

On  the  27th  May,  the  War  Office  applied  for  more  frequent  visits  of  a 
ship  of  war  at  Barbadoes ;  and  instructions  to  Sir  H.  Stewart  accordingly. 

On  the  7th  June,  the  Foreign  Office  requested  that  ports  in  Redhea  might 
occasionally  be  visited ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  7th  June,  consul  at  Fernando  Po  requested  a  ship  for  protection ; 
and  the  Lyna  was  sent 

On  the  22nd  June,  her  Majesty's  consul  for  Bight  of  Biafra  applied  for  a 
man-of-war  steamer  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the  consulate ;  and  he 
was  informed  that  British  interests  were  sufficiently  protected  by  cruisers 
on  the  station. 

On  the  31st  July,  the  Governor  of  Bahamas,  through  the  Colonial  Office, 
applied  for  a  small  vessel,  to  suppress  collusive  wrecking  in  Bahama  waters ; 
and  he  was  answered  that  no  vessel  was  suitable  or  available. 

On  the  15th  September,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  of  war  to 
visit  Sarawak,  for  protection  of  British  subjects  ;  and  oi'ders  were  sent  to 
senior  officer  at  Singapore  accordingly, 
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On  the  26th  September,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  through  the 
Foreign  OflSce,  applied  for  a  ship  of  war  to  call  at  Borneo,  for  protection 
of  missionaries ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  senior  officer  at  Singapore 
accordingly. 

On  the  2nd  October,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  reinforcements  to 
Vancouver's  Island  and  to  Bermuda;  and  they  were  informed  that  the 
Topaze  and  Clio  were  ordered  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Nile  to  Halifax. 

On  the  12th  October,  the  Foreign  Office  requested  that  a  ship  of  war 
might  be  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  18th  October,  Sir  H.  Stewart,  of  the  Indus^  at  Halifax,  wrote 
that  there  would  be  'advantage  in  the  construction  of  small  schooners  for 
Bahama  waters ;  and  two  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  built 

On  the  27th  October,  the  Governor  of  Bahamas,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  applied  for  a  ship  of  war,  to  suppress  the  abstraction  of  guano  from 
Bahamas  oy  United  States'  vessels ;  and  orders  were  sent  accorainglv. 

On  the  8th  December,  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  through  the  dolonial 
Office,  applied  for  four  steam  frigates  and  three  men-of-war,  for  protection 
of  the  port  and  colony ;  and  he  was  answered  that  compliance  was  impos- 
sible, with  due  regard  to  demands  from  other  important  colonies. 

On  the  30th  December,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  naval  force,  for 
suppression  of  disturbances  in  Mexico ;  and  orders  were  sent  accordingly. 

On  the  9th  March,  1860,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  of  war 
periodically  to  visit  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius ;  and  it  was  oixlered. 

On  the  9tji  March,  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  at  Manchester  applied 
for  a  vessel  to  be  sent  up  the  Niger  occasionally  to  protect  trade ;  ana  they 
were  informed  that  this  service  can  only  be  undertaken  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  some  specific  object. 

In  April  the  Eling,  consul,  and  principal  merchants  of  Lagos  wrote  to 
Commodore  Edmonstone,  pointing  out  how  impolitic  and  injudicious  it 
would  be  to  remove  H.M.S.  Brun^  from  La^s ;  and  H.M.S.  Brune  was 
ordered  to  remain  at  Lagos,  for  protection  of  life  and  property. 

On  the  4th  April,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  visit 
Zanzibar,  in  consequence  of  insurrection  there  ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  7  th  April,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  visit 
the  Dominican  ports,  to  protect  British  trade ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  7  th  April,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  protect 
British  interests  in  Sicilian  ports ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  25th  April,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  squadron  to  be  sent 
to  Japan,  on  account  of  disturbed  state  of  affairs  there ;  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  admiral  on  the  China  station. 

On  the  2nd  May,  the  Foreign  Office,  on  behalf  of  the  Borneo  Company, 
applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  visit  Sarawak,  to  protect  British  interests  in 
Borneo ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  20th  May,  the  Governor  of  Leeward  Islands,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  occasionally  visit  Dominica  and  other 
Leewarcl  Islands ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  30th  May,  her  Majesty's  consul-general  in  Syria  applied  to 
Admiral  Fanshawe  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  proceed  off  Beyrout,  to  protect 
British  subjects  and  interests;  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  in  Mount 
Lfcbanon  between  Christians  and  Druses  ;  and  H.M.S.'s  Queen  and 
Jdohawk  were  sent. 

On  the  30th  May,  Mrs.  M*Kinley  and  another,  through  the  Colonial  Office, 
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applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  be  sent  to  Torres  Straits,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Sapphire^  of  Liverpool,  wrecked  on  the  barrier 
reefs,  were  in  existence ;  and  the  senior  oi&cer  at  Sydney  was  instructed  to 
nse  his  discretion  as  to  sending  a  ship  to  make  inquiries,  should  he  not  be 
aware  of  H.M.S.  Herald  already  having  done  so. 

On  the  31  St  May,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  protection  and  assistance 
to  New  Zealand,  in  the  event  of  rebellion :  and  Commodore  Loring  was 
desired,  with  reference  to  former  instructions,  on  receivings  requisition' from 
tiie  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  not  to  consider  himself  as  precluded  from 
adopting  any  measures  which  might  appear  to  afford  the  most  prompt  means 
of  assisting  the  Governor  in  the  effectual  assertion  of  ^er  Majesty's  autho- 
rity in  the  event  of  disturbances. 

On  the  16th  November,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  to  be 
stationed  at  Panama,  to  protect  British  life  and  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  New  Grenada ;  and  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  1st  January,  1861,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  applied  through 
the  Colonial  Office  for  a  ship  of  war  to  visit  the  distant  dependencies  of  the 
Mauritius  Government,  and  for  the  commanding  officer  to  report  upon  their 
condition,  and  orders  were  given  accordingly. 

On  the  16th  January,  the  Governor  of  Bahamas  applied  through  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North  American  station  for  naval  co-operation 
with  the  local  authorities  in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  collasive 
wrecking,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  send  occasionally  vessels  of  light 
draught  to  endeavour  to  put  some  check  on  this  evil.     Orders  iif  ere  given. 

On  the  23rd  January,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  protection  to  the 
British  consul  at  Lagos,  against  a  threatened  attack  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey ;  and  orders  were  given. 

On  the  31st  January,  Messrs.  Coward  and  Ca  applied  through  Foreign 
Office  for  protection  to  British  subjects  and  property  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  New  Grenada;  and  orders 
were  given  for  protection  to  be  afforded. 

On  the  11th  February,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  two  frigates 
required  at  Gibraltar  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  vessels  by  the  Spanish 
revenue  authorities  in  British  waters,  and  frigates  were  sent  accordingly. 

On  the  16th  February,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  ship  of  the  line 
to  be  stationed  at  Naples  or  Palermo ;  and  directions  were  given  to  the 
admiral  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  26th  February,  the  British  merchants  applied  through  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  Mediterranean,  for  protection  of  British  property  at 
Messina,  and  orders  were  given* 

On  the  1 6th  March,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  aj^lied  for  a 
ship  to  be  sent  to  Mersa  Louza,  in  Cyrene,  to  assist  in  researches  after 
antiquities,  &c,  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  B.E.,  and  Lieutenant  Por- 
cher,  R.N.,  and  orders  were  given. 

On  the  23rd  March,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  naval  assistance  in 
operations  against  King  Badiboo  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  neces- 
saiy  instructions  were  given  to  the  commodore  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  2nd  April,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  protection. to  consul  and 
British  subjects  in  Japan ;  presence  of  the  Commandw-in-Chief  himself 
requested,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  admiraL 

On  the  9th  April,  the  British  consulate  at  Zanzibar  forwarded,  through 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  an   application  that  the  presence  of  her 
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Majesty's  ship  Lyra  be  prolonged  at  Zanzibar,  for  protection  against  the 
outrages  of  Arab  slave  traders,  and  the  request  was  complied  with* 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  to  afford 
protection  against  violence  from  the  natives  in  Bress  River,  and  orders 
were  given. 

On  the  29th  May,  the  Governor  of  Singapore  applied  for  a  ship  of  war 
to  accompany  him  to  effect  a  mediation  between  hostile  chiefs  on  the  Malay 
coast,  and  her  Majesty's  ship  Charybdu  was  ordered  on  this  service. 

On  the  6th  June,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Henley,  merchants  of  London, 
applied  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  cruize  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  during  the 
fishing  season  to  preserve  order;  and  Sir  A.  Milne  was  instructed  accordmgly. 

On  the  6th  June,  the  Colonial  Office  applied  for  a  vessel  to  protect 
British  territory  from  aggressions  of  Indians  of  Yucatan ;  and  the  admiral 
on  the  West  India  station  was  ordered  to  give  all  assistance  in  his  power. 

On  the  1st  July,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  naval  aid  to  prevent  the 
illegal  seizure  and  carrying  awav  of  goods  of  British  merchants  by  insur* 
gents  in  New  Grenada ;  and  orders  were  given. 

On  the  28th  August,  the'  Governor  of  Newfoundland  applied,  ihrouffh 
Conunander-in-Chief  on  North  American  station,  for  a  ship  to  be  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  to  preserve  peace  during  apprehended  riots ;  and  a 
ship  was  sent 

On  the  2,Sth  September,  the  British  consul  at  the  Fijis,  applied  through 
the  senior  naval  officer  for  protection  against  the  natives  of  Vili  Leva ;  and 
a  ship  was  accordingly  sent. 

On  the  1 3  th  October,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  two  gun-boats  to  be 
sent  to  Zanzibar  to  prevet^);  slave  trade;  and  vessels  were  to  be  sent  as 
often  as  otiier  claims  admit 

On  the  22nd  October,  Messrs.  Tobin,  of  Liverpool,  applied  for  protection 
to  British  trading  vessels  in  the  river  Congo ;  ana  it  was  ordered. 

On  the  26th  October,  the  Liverpool  African  Association  applied  through 
Foreign  Office  for  a  vessel  of  war  to  be  stationed  in  the  Bonny  River 
to  protect  British  interests,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  conmiodore  on  the 
w^  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  6th  December,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool, 
applied  for  protection  to  homeward  trade  from  the  Australian  colonies,  on 
account  of  the  critical  state  of  relations  with  America,  and  the  commodore 
on  the  Australian  station  was  instructed  to  afford  such  assistance  as  the 
force  at  his  disposal  will  allow. 


DANISH  CLAIMS. 

Papers  relating  to  daimsfor  Lasses  out  of  Danish  Reprisals.  (Mr.  Macaulay.) 

7th  May,  1861.     (267.) 

On  the  4th  November,  1834,  a  Treasury  minute  was  made  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

My  lords  read  the  application  of  Mr.  Shillito,  requesting  that  the 
inquiries  of  the  commissioners  for  Danish  claims  may  not  be  liihited  to  the 
claims  of  the  sufferers  by  the  confiscation  of  book  debts  only,  but  may  be 
extended  to  various  other  classes  of  claims  enumerated  in  his  letter.     My 
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lords  read  also  letters  firom  Mr.  Brandon,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Coure, 
on  the  same  subject,  and  in  which  application  is  made  for  an  extension  of 
the  period  during  which  such  claims  may  be  presented.  My  lords  read 
also  their  minute  of  the  29th  July,  1834,  authorising  and  directing  the 
commissioners  of  French  claims  to  receive  and  examine  such  claims  for 
losses  sustained  by  the  sequestration  and  confiscation  of  book  debts,  the 
property  of  British  subjects,  by  the  Danish  Government,  in  1807 ;  and 
expressing  their  opinion  that  no  other  claims  should  be  received  or 
entertained. 

Upon  farther  consideration,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  all  my  lords 
have  undertaken  to  do  is  to  afford  to  the  parties  the  advantage  of  establish- 
ing before  the  commissioners  the  fact,  that  the  loss  for  which  compensation 
is  claimed  was  sustained,  and  that  my  lords  are  by  no  means  pledged  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  the  grant  of  any  compensation  on  account  of  any 
of  them ;  it  appears  to  my  lords  that  it  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  satis- 
factory  that  the  whole  subject  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  before  Parliament, 
in  oraer  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  have  submitted  to  them  the  whole 
amount  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  all  those  parties,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  several  classes  into  which  such  claims  for  compensation  naturally 
divide  themselves. 

My  lords  are  pleased,  therefore,  without  intending  to  express  any  opinion 
whatever  as  to  the  course  which  may  be  hereafter  taken  by  Parliament, 
whether  any  or  all  of  such  classes  of  claims  will  be  admitted,  to  direct  that 
the  means  may  be  afforded  to  the  parties  making  claims  to  bring  them  for- 
ward for  examination ;  and  that  the  commissioners  for  Danish  claims  should 
be  permitted,  therefore,  to  receive  all  claims^,  which  may  be  presented  to 
them ;  to  class  them  under  the  several  heads  to  which  they  appear  most 
appropriately  to  belong ;  to  examine  the  documents  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  several  plu*ties  in  support  thereof;  governing  themselves  in 
this  matter  by  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  minute  relating  to  the  claims 
for  losses  occasioned  by  the  confiscation  of  book  debts,  so  far  as  such  ref- 
lations apply  to  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  be  produced  and  to  the  question 
of  interest  My  lords  also  desire  that  when  all  such  claims  are  received, 
and  the  examination  completed,  the  commissioners  will  report  fully  to  my 
lords  thereupon,  transmitting  to  my  lords  schedules  of  the  claims  presented, 
and  distinguishing  those  cases  in  which  the  parties  have  substantiated  the 
fact  of  their  having  sustained  loss,  and  the  amount  thereof,  in  order  that 
the  House  of  Commons  may  have  the  fullest  information  before  it,  when- 
ever it  shall  again  have  its  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  My  lords  are 
also  of  opinion,  on  the  grounds  stated  in  Mr.  Mason's  letter,  that  the  period 
for  presenting  all  claims  should  be  extended  for  three  months  from  the 
I2tn  instant  Accordingly  the  commissioners  for  examination  of  Danish 
claims  issued  the  following  notice  on  7th  itovember,  1834  : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  parties  who  suffered  losses  from  the  seques- 
tration and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  British  subjects  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark,  in  1807,  and  who  may  be  desirous  of  proving  that  such 
losses  were  sustained  by  them,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
authorized  the  commissioners  to  receive  and  examine  into  all  claims, 
whether  arising  from  book  debts  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  presented  to 
them ;  and  have  extended  the  period  during  which  parties  may  transmit 
their  claims,  accompanied  by  proofs,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  to  three 
months  from  the  12th  day  of  November  instant 
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In  I8385  in  cohseqnence  of  an  address  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons, 
^*  praying  that  her  Majestj  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to 
the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was  referred,  to  examine  the  claims  of  certain 
British  subjects  for  losses  sustained  on  account  of  book  debts  and  other 
property  confiscated  by  the  government  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1807,  that 
they  shall  examine  the  claim  for  losses  sustained  on  account  of  seizures  of 
ships  and  cargoes  by  the  said  government  in  the  said  year,  and  that  the  said 
commissioners  shall  report  on  such  claims  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty's  Treasury : "  a  Treasure  minute  was  made  to  the  following 
effect: — 

'^  Write  to  the  commissioners  of  Danish  claims,  transmitting  to  them 
copy  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  desiring  they  will,  in 
consequence  of  the  commands  given  by  her  Majesty  to  carry  into  effect  the 
prayer  of  that  address,  take  the  necessary  steps  for  complying  therewith,  by 
examining  and  reporting  upon  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  at  then* 
office,  supported  by  proof,  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  all  parties  concerned,  that  they  are 
authorized  to  examine  claims  for  losses  sustained  on  account  of  the  seizures 
of  ships  and  cargoes  by  the  Danish  government  in  1807,  and  to  report 
thereupon  to  this  board,  and  giving  notice  in  such  advertisements  that  such 
claims,  and  the  proofs  in  support  thereof,  must  be  delivered  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  advertisement 

*^  State  to  them  at  the  same  time,  that  when  such  claims  shall  have  been 
examined,  it  is  the  desire  of  my  Lords  that  they  should  report  not  only  the 
amount  of  loss  i;i  each  case,  but  also  the  particulars  and  nature  of  the 
several  claims,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  that  my  Lords  may  thereupon  lay  their  report  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  her  Majesty,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

On  the  5th  day  of  July,  1839,  another  Treasury  minute  was  made  on  the 
subject  of  die  Danish  claims,  as  follows : — 

^^  My  Lords  read  the  letter  from  the  commissioners  of  Danish  claims, 
dated  6th  February,  1839,  in  which  they  inform  my  Lords  that  ninety 
claims  have  been  preferred  to  them  for  losses  sustained  by  the  seizure  of 
British  ships  and  cargoes,  and  for  freight,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
524,7472.  18«.  lid!.,  adding  that  they  felt  themselves,  in  the^  then  state  of 
the  inquiry,  precluded  by  their  instructions  from  proceeding  to  any  judicial 
determination  thereon. 

**  My  Lords  advert  to  the  address  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  that  her  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  the  commissioners  of  Danish  claims  should  proceed  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  claims  on  which  they  have  reported.  The  Viscount  Melbourne  informs 
the  board,  that  her  Maiesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  her  commands  that 
such  adjudication  should  be  made. 

'^  Write  to  the  commissioners  of  Danish  claims,  and  direct  them  to  proceed 
with  the  examination  of  these  several'  claims,  and  to  a  judicial  determination 
thereon :  at  the  same  time  inform  the  several  claimants,  that  as  their  cases 
are  excluded,  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  lords,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  from  the  principle  affirmed  in  the 
grants  already  made  or  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  as  my  Lords  have 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decline  submitting  any  estimate  to  provide  funds 
for  their  indemnification,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  pledge 
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is  either  given  or  implied  by  these  proceedings  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  board  to  apply  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  to  vote  any  sum  on  their 
behalf. 

^'  Call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  certain  points  to  which  my 
Lfords  are  of  opinion  thej  should  advert  in  whatever  report  thej  may 
ultimatelj  submit  to  this  board  in  reference  to  these  claims.  It  appears  by 
the  minute  of  4th  November,  1834,  that  a  full  authority-  was  given  to  the 
commissioners  to  receive  all  claims  for  losses  which  might  be  presented  to 
them,  including  no  less  book  debts  and  goods  ashore,  for  which  provision  is 
already  made,  than  losses  sustained  by  seizure  of  ships  and  cargoes. 
Under  the  latter  head,  it  appears  that  claims  were  advanced  by  10  persons 
only,  to  the  amount  of  19,5692.  7s.  2cL,  reduced  by  the  commissioners  to 
6,6412.  6b.  lOi<L;  whereas,  by  the  account  now  under  consideration,  there 
appear  to  be  90  claimants  to  a  gross  amount  of  524,7472.  18«.  11<2. 

<<  My  Lords  direct  that  the  class  of  claimants  under  the  minute  of  4th 
November,  1834,  should  be  distinguished  firom  the  others,  and  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  show  whv  the  claims  of  the  other  parties  were  not  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  at  the  same  time. 

''My  Lords  also  desire  that  inqnirv  should  be  made  into  the  fact,  whether 
the  claims  are  made  bond  fide  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who  sustained  the 
loss,  or  their  representatives ;  and,  if  made  bv  other  parties,  to  whom  such 
claims  may  have  been  made  over  or  assigned,  for  what  consideration  such 
transfer  or  assignment  shall  have  taken  place.  , 

''  My  Lords  direct  also  that  inquiry  should  be  in  all  cases  made  whether 
the  ships  and  cargoes  in  question  were  or  were  not  insured ;  and  if  they 
were  not  insured,  what  was  the  reason  for  such  neglect 

''  My  Lords  feel  this  to  be  the  more  necessary,  because  they  perceive  in 
the  schedule  of  claims.  No.  3,  where  the  loss  sustained  is  stated  to  be  the 
value  of  the  ship  ''  over  and  above  the  insurance; "  No.  33,  the  amount  of 
a  policy  of  insurance ;  No.  51,  the  claim  of  the  London  Assurance  Company 
for  the  sum  of  2,3002.  paid  on  the  cargo  of  the  CeciUa;  and  No.  82,  where 
the  payment  of  insurances  in  13  different  cases,  amounting  to  2,8662.  16s.  id, 
is  set  forth. 

**  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  of  Danish  claims  to  these 
several  cases,  my  Lords  wish  to  guard  against  expressing  or  inferring  any 
opinion  respecting  them,  or  of  excluding  such  other  matters  as  shall  appear 
to  the  commissioners  fitting  subjects  for  inquiry  and  investigation. 

^^  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  my  Lords  to  submit  anv  vote  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  these  claims,  and  as,  consequently,  the  remu- 
neration of  the  commissioners  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  manner  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  former  payments,  inform  the  commissioners  that  my 
Lords  will  make  provision  from  other  sources  for  rewarding  their  services, 
fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  analogy  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
have  heretofore  acted,  but  considering  this  new  duty  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  functions  with  which  they  have  been  heretofore  charged,  and 
entitled  to  distinct  remuneration." 

And  on  the  12th  May,  1840,  the  commissioners  for  the  investigation  of 
Danish  claims,  reported  on  the  clain^s  for  losses  sustained  by  the  seizure,  by 
the  Danish  Government,  in  1807,  of  British  ships  and  cargoes  as  follows : — 
*'  In  obedience  to  your  lordships'  commands,  conveyed  to  us  in  Mr.  Bar- 
ing's letter  of  the  9th  July,  1839,  we  have  proceeded  with  and  completed 
the  judicilal  examination  of  the  several  claims  preferred  for  losses  sustained 
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bj  the  seizure^  bj  the  Danish  Government  in  ISO?,  of  British  ships  and 
cargoes. 

**  In  conformity  with  our  instructions,  we  prefaced  our  communications  to 
the  several  claimants  by  informing  them  that  it  was  to  be  distinctly 
understood  by  them,  that  no  pledge  was  either  given  or  implied  by  these 

froceedings,  that  it  was  the  mtention  of  your  lordships  to  apply  to  the 
[ouse  of  Commons  to  vote  any  sum  on  their  behalf. 

*'  At  the  same  time,  we  issued  circular  letters,  in  which  we  embodied 
the  particular  inquiries  enjoined  by  your  lordships,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining: — 

"  1.  Why  the  claims,  preferred  for  the  first  time  in  1838,  had  not  been 
submitted  to  our  consideration  on  the  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
notice  of  the  12th  November,  1834 ;  2.  Whether  any  of  the  claims  had 
been  assigned  to  parties  preferring  them ;  and,  3.  Whether  the  ships  and 
cargoes  were  or  were  not  insured ;  and  if  they  were  not  insured,  what 
reason  could  be  assigned  for  such  neglect  In  answer  to  these  several 
inquiries,  it  was  alleged — 1.  That  circumstances,  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  which  caused  additional  time  to  be  granted  to  the  claimants  for  book 
debts  and  goods  ashore,  existed  in  the  present  instance ;  that  the  notice  of 
the  12th  November  could  not  be  considered  as  applicable  to  their  case, 
inasmuch  as  no  mention  occurred  in  that  notice  of  losses  by  seizure  of  ships 
and  cargoes ;  besides,  that  it  was  well  known,  in  1834,  that  the  Government 
had  no  mtention  of  entertaining  their  cases,  and  that  many  of  the  parties 
were  even  given  to  understand  that  the  prosecution  of  their  claims  at  the 
period  in  question  would  have  been  useless ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  the  publication  of  another  notice,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1838, 
was  evidence  to  show  that  your  lordships  did  not  consider  the  notice  of  the 
12th  November,  1834,  sufficient  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  carry  into 
efiect  the  prayer  of  the  address  to  the  Crown,  of  the  24th  May,  1838.  2. 
That  no  assignment  of  a  claim  had  taken  place.  3.  That  where  no  insur- 
ance had  been  effected  on  the  ship  or  cargo,  the  reasons  were,  that  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  party  to  insure  against  any  but  sea  risk ;  or  that 
insurance  could  not  be  effected,  owing  to  the  unexpected  events  of  the 
period ;  or  that  the  insurance  was  void,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  vessel 
tiaving  been  seized  in  port.  , 

**  After  these  preliminary  inquiries,  we  proceeded  to  the  judicial  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims ;  in  the  progress  of  which,  we  called  firom  time  to  time 
for  such  evidence  as  appeared  to  us  essentially  necessary. 

'^  And,  finally,  on  the  10th  March  last,  we  issued  a  circular  letter,  stating 
that  all  further  evidence  must  be  lodged  at  this  office  on  or  before  the 
10th  of  April. 

*^  We  have  now  the  honour  of  reporting  to  your  lordships  the  result  of 
this  judicial  examination. 

*' We  have  arranged  the  claims  in  both  schedules  under  the  respective 
heads  of  ships,  cargoes,  freights,  and  insurance ;  and  as  our  inquiries  were 
directed  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  year  1807,  we  have  thought  it  i^ht 
to  state  in  each  instance,  under  another  head,  the  date  of  the  capture.  The 
schedule  which  accompanied  our  report  of  the  6th  February,  1839,  con- 
tained 90  claims,  which  amounted  to  524,7472.  18«.  lldl 

*^  Many  of  these  claims  have  since  been  disallowed  in  part;  many  have 
been  subdivided  into  separate  cases ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  investiga- 
tion is  that  we  report  116  claims  to  be  supported  by  proof,  amounting  to 
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225^262.  98.  lOcL     The  remaming  cases  have  been  rejected  for  deficiency 
of  proof, 

'^  In  the  judicial  investigation  of  these  claims,  our  object  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  actual  loss  sustained,  without  taking  into  consideration  any 
mercantile  profit  which  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  seizures  and  con- 
fiscations made  by  the  Danish  Government  had  never  taken  place. 

"We  have,  therefore,  determined  the  amounts  of  the  several  claims 
according  to  the  bills  of  sale,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  charter-parties,  and 
other  original  documents,  showing  the  cpst  prices  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and 
the  rate  of  freights  in  1807 ;  and  we  have  not  adopted  the  Danish  sales  as 
criteria  of  value. 

"  We  have  in  no  instance  adjudicated  upon  a  loss  unless  the  parties  or  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  who  sustained  that  loss,  have  appeared  in 
some  way  before  us,  or  have  given  authority  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
claim. 

^^  Under  the  doubts,  however,  which  your  lordships  have  impressed  upon 
us,  as  to  whether  any  indemnity  for  the  claims  in  question  would  be 
ultimately  conceded,  we  have  ren-ained  from  putting  the  claimants  to  the 
expense  of  legally  establishing  their  title  as  representatives  of  the  parties 
originally  interested,  and  have  rested  satisfied  in  the  interim  with  primd 
facie  evidence  of  the  fact" 

The  report  was  signed  by  Joseph  Phillimore,  chairman ;  W.  Empson ; 
Arthur  Helps. 


FLOGGING  (ABMY  AND  MILITlA.) 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Men  flogged  in  the  Army  qmd  Militia  in  the  year 
1860,  specifying  the  Offence^  the  Regimenty  the  Place  of  Station^  the  Timey 
the  Sentences^  and  the  Number  of  Lashes  inflicted  on  each  Man.  (Mr. 
Williams.)    February  14,  1862.     (37.) 

In  the  Infantry  there  were  96  persons  Hogged,  to  whom  sentences  had  been 
passed  for  4750  lashes,  but  4647  were  inflicted.  In  the  Cavalry,  41 
persons  were  flogged;  the  sentences  were  2025  lashes,  but  1975  were 
inflicted.  In  the  Royal  Artillery,  42  persons  were  flogged ;  the  sentences 
were  2050  lashes,  but  1950  were  inflicted.     In  the  Royal  Engineers,  one 

?3rson  was  flogged;  the  sentence  was  50  lashes,  but  25  were  inflicted, 
he  principal  offences  for  which  such  punishment  was  inflicted,  were 
desertion,  insubordination,  disgraceful  conduct,  making  away  with  neces* 
saries,  violence  to  superiors,  disobe4Jence,  theft,  and  absence.  In  the 
Militia  there  were  none. 
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EDUCATION. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Edueation  for  the  year  186  L 

Daring  the  year  1861,  as  compared  with  1860,  the  namber  of  schools,  or  of 
departments  of  schools  under  separate  teachers,  which  were  actually 
inspected,  was  increased  by  497,  and  the  number  of  children  by  65,758 ; 
the  number  of  pupil-teachers  by  742 ;  of  certificated  teachers  by  987  ;  of 
students  in  tnuning  to  become  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  by  43 ; 
capitation  grants  were  paid  on  54,220  more  children;  206  new  school- 
houses  were  built,  comprising  (besides  class-rooms)  335  principal  school- 
rooms and  185  dwellings  for  teachers ;  135  other  schools  were  enlarged, 
improved,  or  fiirnished  afresh;  accommodation  was  created  for  47,103 
children,  exclusive  of  the  schools  improved  or  newly  furnished,  but  not 
enlarged. 

During  1861,  sixty  inspectors,  including  twentv-four  assistant  inspectors, 
were  employed  in  visiting  schools  and  m  holding  examinations.  They 
visited  10,900  daily  schools  or  departments  of  such  schools  under  separate 
teachers.  They  found  present  in  them  1,028,690  children ;  8,069  certifi- 
cated teachers;  and  15,498  apprentices.  Of  the  schools  or  departments, 
2^81  were  for  boys  only;  2,260  for  girls  only;  in  4,739  boys  and  girls 
were  instructed  toother ;  1,620  were  confined  to  infants  (children  under 
seven  years  of  age).  Of  the  children,  566,333  were  males  and  462,357 
were  females.  The  preponderance  in  number  of  the  schools  for  children  of 
both  sexes  over  separate  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  organization 
is  almost  universal  among  the  Presbyterian  schools  in  Scotland,  and  prevails 
largely  among  the  schools  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England  and  Wales; 
not  to  mention  that  it  is  necessarily  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
when  the  means  to  maintain  two  teachers  are  wanting.  The  inspectors  also 
visited  39  separate  training  colleges,  occupied  by  2,869  students  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress.  In  December  last  these 
students  and  2,782  other  candidates  were  simultaneously  examined  for  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  years  of  their  training,  or  for  admission,  or 
for  certificates  as  acting  teachers.  The  inspectors  also  visited  442  schools 
for  pauper  children,  containing  32,481  inmates,*  and  58  ragged  or  industrial 
schools,  containing  4,411  inmates.t 

Our  attention  since  the  date  of  our  last  report  to  your  Majesty  has  been 
earnestly  directed  to  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  whom  vour 
Majesty  appointed  in  1858  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Encfand. 
Several  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  cannot  be  adopted 
without  legislation ;  others  lie  within  reach  of  such  administrative  rules  as 
have  been  from  time  to  time  embodi^  in  the  minutes  of  our  conunittee. 
To  these  latter  recommendations  we  considered  it  to  be  our  immediate  duty 

*  One  hundred  and  five  workhouse  schools  were  inspected  more  than  once  within  the 
year.  '  The  numher  32,4S1  includes  aU  the  children  who  were  present  on  each  occasion.  But 
4,83a  children  were  present  in  the  schools  risited  more  than  once.  Some  of  these  children, 
therefore,  are  counted  more  duat  once  in  the  total  number.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
namber  1,028,690  in  daily  schools. 

t  Of  these— 2,901  were  in  ragged  and  other  similar  schools  receiving  the  same  grants  as 
are  made  to  common  elementaiy  day  schools  with  industrial  departments:  and  1,510  were  in 
indnstrial  schools  certified  under  one  or  other  of  the  Acts  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74,  or  20  &  12 
Vict,  c  48.  Of  this  number  308  were  receired  under  magisterial  sentence;  the  rest  at  the 
discretion  of  the  managers. 
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to  apply  ourselves.  As  the  result  of  our  deliberations,  we  proposed  a 
revised  code  of  minutes  and  regulations,  and  submitted  it  to  Parliament  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session.  During  the  recess,  and  in  the  present  session, 
the  provisions  of  this  code  have  undergone  protracted  discussion,  and  have 
been  considerably  modified  in  consequence;  we  append  the  code  in  its 
present  form  to  our  report.  The  principal  recommenoations  of  the  commis- 
sioners which  we  endeavoured  to  meet  were,— (1.)  That  grants  shoald  be 
expressly  apportioned  upon  the  examination  of  individuJ  children.  (2.) 
That  means  should  be  taken  for  reaching  more  rapidly  the  places  not 
hitherto  aided  with  the  money  voted  for  public  education.  (3.)  That  the 
administration  of  the  grants  should  be  simplified,  not  merely  as  regards  the 
office  work  of  clerks,  but  in  the  much  larger  and  more  important  sense  of 
withdrawing  your  Majesty's  Government  from  direct  financial  interference 
between  the  managei-s  and  teachers  of  schools.  We  bdieve  that  our 
measures  will  be  found  to  answer  each  of  these  objects.  The  report  of  the 
conunissioners,  and  the  subsequent  discussions,  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  importance  of  them.  Their  effect  duting  the  current  year  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  admission  of  new  pupil-teachers,  and  to  schools  which  have 
not  applied  for  annual  grants  before  30th  June,  1862.  We  shall  have 
the  benefit,  therefore,  of  an  experiment  upon  a  limited  scale,  in  devising  the 
administrative  measures  needed  for  the  complete  operation  of  the  new 
system  after  30th  June,  1863. 

We  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the  charge  which  has  been  made  against 
our  measures  that,  by  overthrowing  the  system  hitherto  in  force,  we  have 
condenmed  our  predecessors  and  ourselves.  Had  such  been  our  inclination, 
we  could  have  followed  it  only  by  overruling  the  judgment  of  the  royal 
commissioners,  who  propose  to  retain  all  the  3d  organization  of  inspection, 
and  of  certificated  and  pupil-teachers,  and  who  acknowledge  in  Ae  strongest 
terms  the  good  which  such  inspectors,  and  schools  under  such  teachers,  lave 
done,  and  may  be  made  still  more  capable  of  doing. 

The  system  which  the  commissioners  thus  commend  is  retained  in  the 
revised  code.  Each  school  that  is  aided  must  still  be  under  a  certificated 
teacher ;  must  have,  if  its  numbers  exceed  a  certain  limit,  pupil  or  assistant 
teachers  of  the  same  kind  as  were  required  by  the  former  minutes ;  and 
must  satisfy  the  inspector.  The  training  of  teachers  for  their  profession, 
and  the  niaintenance  of  the  institutions  now  existing  for  that  purpose,  is 
also  engaging  our  serious  attention. 

While  making  a  certificated  teacher  a  condition  of  annual  grants,  we 
have  provided  for  the  granting  of  certificates  to  younger  and  humbler 
classes  of  candidates  for  service  m  small  schools :  and  we  are  enframed  at  the 
present  time  m  revising  the  subjects  wherein  teachers  are  required  to  be 
examined.  Teachers'  certificates  do  not  constitute  the  monopoly  of  a  class. 
They  have  never  been  confined  either  to  former  pupil-teachers  or  to  students 
trained  in  normal  schools  (code  of  I860).  Any  teachers  whatever,  who 
have  obtained  two  favourable  reports  by  the  inspector  upon  their  schools,  may 
be  presented  by  their  employers  as  candidates  (revised  code,  articles  71-2)b 
Such  certificates  rest  upon  the  same  justification  as  diplomas  in  other 
callings  where  the  whole  of  good  or  bad  service  cannot  at  once  appear. 

W^  regret  that  our  first  proposal  to  examine  children  for  grants  according 
to  their  age  had  to  be  withdrawn.  We  cannot  think  that  the  opposition 
which  this  measure,  adopted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, encountered,  rested  upon  good  grounds.     The  school  itself,  for 
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the  purpose  of  instnictioii,  must  of  course  have  continued  to  be  organized 
according  to  proficiency;  but  age  and  proficiency  coincidci  in  fact^  far 
oftener  than  not  The  change  of  arrangement  for  examination  (supposing 
such  a  change  to  be  necessary^  which  it  is  not),  would  have  been  partifu 
only.  The  reason  for  examining  according  to  age  was  this :  the  amount  of 
proficiency  required  by  standard  vi.  represents  the  minimum  of  book  instruc- 
tion which  can  be  put  to  practical  use  in  life.  Less  than  this  is  almost  sure 
to  be  forgotten,  bemuse  it  cannot  be  used  with  pleasure  or  profit  It  would 
have  been  no  small  advantage  in  a  school  to  fix  the  attention  of  managers, 
teachers,  and  parents  upon  those  scholars  who  were  disproportionately  back- 
ward for  their  a^.  It  was  said  that  teachers  would  attend  to  those  scholars 
only  who  were  likely  to  pass.  Admit  this  to  be  so ;  yet,  the  more  passed, 
the  larger  would  have  been  the  grant ;  the  more  were  neglected  as  despe- 
rate, the  less  would  have  been  earned.  We  have  been  frequently  advised 
to  substitute  the  stimulus  of  higher  payments  for  examinations  passed 
according  to  the  higher  standards.  We  were  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  the 
difference  in  the  rate  was  inconsiderable,  it  would  answer  no  purpose ;  and 
if  considerable,  that  it  would  aggravate  the  neglect  of  the  less  proficient 
children,  of  whom  a  large  number  would  yield  no  more  in  grants  than  a 
small  number  of  the  more  proficient  It  can  never  be  too  well  remembered 
that  the  probability  of  the  next  generation's  becoming  duly  educated 
depends  ujx)n  the  number  of  children  who  secure  the  indispensable  minimnm 
of  instruction  before  a  given  age,  which  the  labour  market  inevitably  and 
inexorably  fixes.  We  cannot  record  in  too  strong  terms  the  sense  which 
we  entertain  of  the  service  which  the  royal  commissioners  have  rendered  in 
laying  bare  this  truth,  that  schools  cannot,  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  in 
trades  where  Half  Time  Acts  are  feasible,  have  artificial  conditions  created 
for  them,  but  must  prove  their  power  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  life. 
The  ages  of  the  scholars  who  pass  firom  year  to  year  according  to  the  several 
standards  will  show  how  far  the  instruction  for  which  the  coontry  pays  is 
being  given  under  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  make  it  sacessral.  It 
may  generally  be  assumed  that  each  child  who  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
tweUtn  years  cannot  pass  according  to  standards  iv.,  v.,  and  vL,  will  never 
possess  even  the  humble  attainments  which  those  standards  denote,  and  that, 
so  fiir  as  the  secular  instruction  of  that  child  goes,  the  school,  which  is  paid 
on  his  account,  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  better  him  in  life. 

These  considerations  become  the  more  important  now  that  examination 
affects  only  a  part  of  the  grants  to  each  school.     A  school,  under  article  xl. 
of  the  revised  code,  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  that  measure  of  aid  (viz.,  10«. 
per  scholar  per  annum)  which  the  commissioners  think  a  reasonable  average 
to  offer,  unless  a  considerable  number  of  its  scholars  who  have  attended 
more  than  200  times  within  the  year  fail  in  their  examination.     Whether 
or  not  many  of  these  scholars  ought  to  fail  when  presented  for  examination 
^as  will  now  be  the  case)  according  to  standards  selected  for  them  in  the 
nrst  instance  by  those  interested  in  their  success,  may  be  judged  from  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  when  speaking  of  the  attainments  with  which 
such  scholars  ought  to  leave  school,  and  which,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  in  due  proportion  at  each  stage  of  their  school  life,  {.«.,  if 
examined  according  to  age.    '^The  children  who  attend  100  days  (200 
times)  and  upwards,"  say  the  commissioners,  ^^  may  learn  to  read  and  write 
without  conscious  difficulty,  and  to  perform  such  arithmetical  operations  as 
occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  lite.     This  knowledge  they  may  receive 
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while  under  the  influence  of  wholesome  moral  and  religions  discipline,  and 
they  may  add  to  it  an  acquaintance  with  the  leadinfi^  principles  of  reUgbu, 
ana  the  rules  of  conduct  that  flow  from  them."  Examination^  under  con- 
ditions so  little  favourable  to  its  influence  as  a  stimulus,  will  certainly  not 
have  all  the  effect  which  we  meant  to  accomplish  by  it  for  the  improvement 
of  elementary  education.     A  beginning,  however,  will  have  been  made. 

By  the  encouragement  which  we  have  given  to  the  instruction  of  infants, 
as  a  foundation,  and  to  the  instruction  of  evening  scholars,  as  a  continuance, 
of  the  elementary  day  school,  we  trust  that  a  road  has  been  marked  out 
for  the  solid  and  suitable  education  of  the  classes  who  support  themselves 
in  independence  by  manual  labour.     We  are  aware  that  the  class  which 
supports  itself  in  independence  by  manual  labour  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  '*  the  poor,"  and  that  measures  confined  to  &e 
education  of  this  class  form  only  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done.     We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  education  of  the  pauper  class  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  vagrant  or  criminal  class  on  the  other,  have  been  rightly 
dealt  with  by  recent  legislation  as  separate  parts  of  the  question;  the 
loeue  parentis  having  to  be  wholly  supplied,  and  requiring  special  safe- 
guards to  prevent  abuse.     The  Committee  of  Council,  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  the  Home  Office  have  thus  their  several  provinces ;  and  when  we  add 
to  them,  by  way  of  supplement,  the  missionary  action  of  Sunday  schook 
and  ragged  schools,  we  feel  justified  in  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  no 
part  of  the  great  field  of  education  for  the  poor  remains  unknown  or 
uncared  for ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties  and  more  differ- 
ences, progress  is  being  everywhere  made.    A  subsidiarv  measure  of  great 
importance  consists  in  the  increased  powers  given,  under  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.    The  cheap  and  expeditious 
process  by  which  those  commissioners  are  now  able  to  udlise  small  endow- 
ments offers  such  facilities  for  the  purpose  that  most  cases,  which  are 
undisputed,  may  be  despatched  by  ordinary  official  correspondence,  with- 
out professional  assistance.     The  responsibility  thrown  by  our  measures 
upon  the  local  managers  of  schools  is  likely  to  direct  their  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  which  points  out  the 
resources  for  education  derivable  from  an  improved  application  of  existing 
endowments.     In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  notice  that  the  rate  of  progress 
in  any  system  which  is  to  be  both  voluntary  and  efficient,  cannot  be  wholly 
determined  by  the  State. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Earl  Granville  and  Robert  Lowe. 


Minute  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  confirming  the  Alterations  of  the  Hemsed  Code  of 
Regulations  announced  in  Parliament  on  13tA  Fdmmry  and  2%th  Mardit 
1862,  and  specifying  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  putting  it  into  efecL 

Read,— The  Minutes  of  29th  July  and  23rd  September,  1861 ;  also 
the  alterations  of  the  Revised  Code  of  Minutes  and  Regulations  announced 
in  Parliament  on  13th  February  and  28th  March,  1862  :— 

Resolved^^-To  confirm  the  Code  thus  altered,  and  to  adopt  the  following 
course,  in  place  of  that  specified  in  the  Minute  of  29th  July,  1861,  for 
putting  it  into  effect : — 1.  The  Revised  Code  shall  regulate  all  grants  to  be 
made  upon  applications  received  after  30th  June,  1862.  2.  The  Revised 
Code  shall  regulate  the  engagement  of  all  new  pupil  teachers  in  schools 
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where  the  next  insi^tioii  (Article  16th)  falls  due  after  30th  Jnne^  1862. 
3.  Until  30ih  June^  1863,  the  annual  grants  &lling  due  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year  (Article  17)  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  Code  of  1860  in  all 
schools  from  which  application  for  them  has  been  made  before  30th  June, 
1862. 

In  Scotland^  grants  shall  continue  to  be  made  as  before  the  Minute  of 
29th  July,  1861,  until  further  directions  are  given. 


Reyised  Code. — Preliminary  Chapter. 

1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  public  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

2.  This  sum  is  administered  by  an  establishment  called  the  Education 
Department 

3.  The  head  of  the  Education  Department  is  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  who  acts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for  him  in  his  absence  (Order 
in  Council,  25th  February,  1856,  Act  19  &  20  Vict  c.  116). 

4.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  the  education  of  children 
belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour. 

5.  The  means  consist  in  aiding  voluntary  local  exertion,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  establish  or  maintain  schools,  which  are  either— (a.)  For  the 
instruction  of  children  {elementary) ;  or — (6.)  For  training  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  {normal). 

6.  In  elementary  schools,  the  children  attend  from  the  homes  of  their 
parents,  and  charge  is  taken  of  them  during  the  school  hours  only. 

7.  In  normal  schools,  entire  charge  is  ta^en  of  the  students. 

8.  Every  school  assisted  from  the  grant  must  be  either : — (a.)  A  school  in 
connection  with  some  recognized  religious  denomination ;  or  (6.)  A  school 
in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are  read  daily  from 
the  authorized  version. 

9.  Aid  to  establish  schools  is  given  by  grants  towards  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up,  elementary  school-rooms  and 
dwellings  for  elementary  teachers.  Aid  is  not  given  to  establish  normal 
schools. 

10.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  grants  to  the  managers  condi- 
tional upon  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools. 

11.  The  aid  given  to  maintain  schools  is  known  as  '*  Annual  Grants," 
being  annually  payable,  at  a  fixed  time,  to  each  school  allowed  to  receive 
them. 

12.  No  grants  are  made  to  schools  which  are  not  open  to  inspection  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  representation  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

13.  The  Committee  of  Council  consults  the  religious  or  educational 
bodies  which  are  mentioned  in  Article  30  before  making  representations 
to  her  Majesty  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  visit  schools  in  con- 
nection with  those  several  bodies. 

14.  The  inspectors  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction,  disci- 
pline, or  management  of  schools,  but  are  employed  to  verify  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made,  to  collect  information^  and  to 
report  the  results  to  the  Committee  of  Council 

16.  No  annual  grant  is  paid,  except  on  a  report  from  the  inspecioT,  after 
a  periodical  visit,  showing  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  have  been 
fulfilled. 

16.  The  Committee  of  Council,  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  make  annual 
grants  to  a  school,  informs  the  managers  in  what  month  to  look  for  the 
inspector's  annual  visit  The  inspector  ^ves  notice  of  the  day  of  his  visit 
beforehand  to  the  managers. 

17.  Annual  grants  are  issued  to  each  school  only  once  per  annum.  The 
year  for  this  purpose  is  reckoned  as  ending  with  the  last'  day  (inclusive)  of 
the  month  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  inspector's  annual  visit 

18.  Schools  which  have  received  aid  for  building,  but  are  not  receiving 
annual  grants,  are  inspected  as  often  as  the  periodical  inspection  of  the 
schools  receiving  annual  grants  permits.  ^ 

19.  The  managers  of  schools  frilfillinff  the  conditions  of  Articles  4,  6, 
and  8,  may  apply  for  the  benefit  of  Artiae  18,  without  having  received,  or 
applying  for,  any  grant 

20.  The  duration  of  the  period  over  which  the  right  of  inspection  extends 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  permanency  of  the  object  for  which  the  grant 
is  made. — (a.)  If  the  pjBJit  is  made  for  erecting,  enlarging,  or  improving 
a  school,  the  right  of  inspection  is  secured  by  a  clause  inserted  in  or 
endorsed  upon  the  school  dedd,  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  interest  con- 
veyed by  that  deed. — (b.)  If  the  grant  is  annual  only,  the  inspector's  visit 
may  at  any  time  be  declined  by  the  managers  on  forfeiting  the  grant 
depending  upon  it 

21.  No  undertaking  must  be  commenced  in  general  reliance  upon  the 
aid  to  be  obtained  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  Separate  applications 
in  the  form  of  proposals  must  in  the  first  instance  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Education,  Council  0£Bce,  London,  S.W.  Full 
instructions  are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  promoters,  or  managers,  must  appoint  one  of  their  own  body 
to  act  as  correspondent  with  the  Education  Department  Teachers  cannot 
act  as  correspondents  for  the  schools  in  which  tney  are  employed. 

Chafteb  L — Gbants  to  Establish  Elemektabt  Schools. 

Building^ 

22.  Aid  is  not  0*anted  to  build  new  elementary  schools  unless  their 
Lordships  are  satisfied — (a.)  That  there  is  a  su£Bcient  population  of  the 
labouring  class  which  requires  a  school  in  the  vicinity.— (6.)  That  the 
religious  denomination  of  the  new  school  is  suitable  to  the  families  relied 
upon  for  supplying  scholars.— (c.^  That  the  school  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained in  efficiency. — (cL)  That  tne  buildings,  at  the  time  of  applicadoD, 
have  not  been  begun  or  contracted  for,  and  that  no  trust  deed  has  been 
executed. 

23.  The  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  for  building,  enlarg- 
ing, improvmg,  or  fitting  up  elementarv  schools,  are  not  to  exceed  any  one 
of  the  followmg  limits,  viz. : — let  LnxniL  The  total  amount  voluntarily 
contributed  by  proprietors,  residents,  or  employers  of  labour  m  the  parish 
where  the  school  is  situated,  or  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  fit)m  the 
school.     Such  contributions  may  be  i^  the  form  of — (a.)  Individual  sub- 
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scriptions — (&)  Collections  in  chorclies  or  chapels  in  the  same  parish,  or 
within  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  school — (c)  Materials^  at  the 
price  allowed  for  them  hy  the  contractor,  or  at  whicn  sold  off— ((2.)  Sites 
given  without  valoable  consideration  (the  value  to  be  certified  by  two  pro- 
^ssional  surveyors) — (e)  Cartage  (the  value  to  be  certified  by  the  parocnial 
surveyor  of  roads). — 2nd  Limit  2$,  6cL  per  square  foot  of  internal  area  in 
new  school-rooms  and  class-rooms. — Srd  LvmiL  65L  for  each  teacher's 
residence. 

24.  The  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title  and  trust  deed,  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  CSouncil. 

25.  The  balance  of  expenditure  which  is  not  covered  by  the  voluntary 
local  contributions  and  by  thepublio  grant,  taken  together,  may  be  made  up 
from  any  other  sources  that  are  available,  such  as  the  proceeds  of  endow- 
ment, or  subscriptions  which  are  not  locaL 

26.  Grants  are  not  made  for  rooms  intended  to  be  used  on  Sundays  only; 
nor  for  rooms  undier  olaces  of  worship ;  nor  to  pay  off  debts  for  building ; 
nor  in  consideration  of  former  ezpenoiture  for  budding ;  nor  for  mainten- 
ance of  buildings;  nor  for  improving  or  fitting  up  schools  which  have 
already  received  the  maximum  amount  allowable  under  Article  23. 

27.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  existing  school-rooms  to  receive  more 
scholars,  and  the  addition  of  teachers'  dwellings  to  existing  school-rooms, 
are  treated  pro  tanto  as  new  cases  under  Article  23. 

28.  No  application  can  be  entertained  if  the  approved  estimate 
(Article  24)  rails  below  202.  in  small  rural  schools  (Article  133),  or  50L  in 
other  schools. 

TheSUe. 

29.  The  site  must  be—  (a.)  In  extent,  Not  less  than  1,200  square  yards. — 
(&)  In  mtuation,  1.  Not  unhealthy,  nor  noisy.  2.  Within  convenient 
distance  from  the  homes  of  the  scholars. — (c.)  In  tenure.  Fee  simple 
(Acts  4  &  5  Vict  c.  38,  and  12  &  13  Vict  c  49).  (i.)  Without  incum- 
brance, or  rights  reserved  over  the  surface.      (iL)  If  with  reservation  of 


minerals,  the  party  in  whom  the  fee  simple  of  them  is  vested  must  covenant 
to  make  compensation  in  the  event  of  damage,  and  the  grant  made  by  the 
Committee  oi  Council  must  be  the  first  charge  upon  such  compensation ; 
the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  applied  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  may  direct  in  nirtherance  of  the  trust  for  a  schooL  (iii.)  If 
subjected  to  powers  of  leasing,  sale,  or  re-entry,  the  lease  or  sale  must  not 
be  without  tne  written  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  nor  the  re-entry  without  first  repaymg  any  grant  which  may 
have  been  paid  in  respect  of  the  premises,  (iv.)  Leaseholds  are  not 
admissible,  if  fee  simple  can  be  obtained.  The  term  must  not  be  less  than 
99  years,  and  there  must  be  no  onerous  covenants,  nor  more  than  nominal 
rent     (v.)  Copyholds  must  be  enfranchised  (Act  12  &  13  Vict  c  49.  s.  6). 

The  Trust  Deed. 

30.  The  trust  deed  must  declare  the  premises  to  be  granted  in  trust  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  It  must  also 
provide  for  the  legal  ownership  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  inspection  and 
management  of  me  school,  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  precedents 
settled  for:  Church  of  England  Schools,  British  Schools,  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  Schools;  Wesleyan  Schools,  Free  Church  (Scotland) 
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Schools,  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Jewish  Schools,  Episcopal  Charch 
(Scotland)  Schools,  Undenominational  Schools  (belonmng  to  none  of  the 
previous  classes,  but  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  daily  nrom  the  authorized 
version}. 

31.  When  the  trust  deed  has  been  executed  according  to  a  draft 
approved  and  sealed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  (when  necessary) 
enrolled  or  registered,  a  copy  of  it,  including  all  signatures,  attestations, 
and  endorsements,  must  be  made  on  pkin  unstamped  parchment,  and 
lodged  in  the  Education  ofHce. 

32.  When  the  application  is  for  a  grant  to  enlarge,  improve,  or  fit  up,  an 
existing  elementary  school  already  conveyed  in  trust,  the  deed  must  be  a 
l^al  conveyance  of  the  land,  and  not  at  variance  with  any  of  the  principles 
wnich  determine  the  approval  of  new  deeds.  The  right  of  inspection  must 
be  permanently  secured  (Act  7  &  8  Yict  c  37,  sections  1  and  2),  and  there 
must  be  no  powers  or  reservations  to  which  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict  c.  131 
cannot  be  applied,  and  which  might  become  prejudicial  to  the  school. 

JTie  Plans. 

33.  The  plans  (with  specification  and  estimate),  when  approved  and 
sealed,  may  be  returned  to  the  promoters  for  use,  but  must  be  lodged  in 
the  Eklucation  Office  before  a  grant  is  paid. 

Payment  of  GnxnJts  for  Buildingy  Enlarging,  Improving,  or  Pitting  vp 

Elementary  Schools. 

34.  The  amount  of  the  grant  is  not  announced  until  after  the  draft  trust 
deed  and  plans  have  been  sealed. 

35.  The  grant  must  be  accepted  or  declined  within  fourteen  days. 

36.  The  grant  is  paid  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  (with  balance  sheet 
annexed),  bv  the  building  and  managing  committees  of  the  school,  setting 
forth  that  tne  building  and  conveyance  are  completed,  and  that  the  money 
in  hand,  raised  by  absolute  donations,  will,  when  added  to  ihe  grant,  meet 
all  claims,  and  finally  close  the  account. 

37.  Grants  under  50L  are  treated  as  lapsed,  if  unpaid  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  and  grants  above  502.  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  from  the  date 
of  announcing  them. 

Chapter  XL — Grants  to  Maintain  Schools. 
Part  L — Elementary  Schools. 

{  1. — Annual  Grants  conditional  upon  the  Number  and  Proficiency  of  the 
Scholars,  the  Number  and  Qualifications  of  the  Teachers,  and  the  State 
of  the  Schools. 

38.  Schools  may  meet  three  times  daily ;  viz.,  in  the  morning,  aft;emoon, 
and  evening. 

39.  Schools  which  do  not  meet  more  than  once  daily  cannot  receive 
grants. 

40.  The  managers  of  schools  may  claim  at  the  end  of  each  year,  defined 
by  Article  17 : — 7a.)  The  sum  of  As.  per  scholar  according  to  the  average 
number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
meetings  of  their  school,  and  2s.  6d.  per  scholar  according  to  the  average 
number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  at  tlie  evening  meetings  of  their 
school. — (b.)  For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  more  than  200  morning 
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or  afternoon  meetings  of  their  school : — (i.)  If  more  than  six  years  of  age  Ss.^ 
subject  to  examination  (Article  48).  '  (ii.)  If  under  six  years  of  age  Qs.  6d.y 
subject  to  a  report  by  the  inspector  that  such  children  are  instructed 
suitably  to  their  age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction 
of  the  older  children.  (iiL)  For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  more  than 
twenty-four  evening  meetings  of  their  school  5a.,  subject  to  examination 
(Article  48> 

41.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  not  be  reckoned 
for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  less  than  two  hours,  nor 
attendance  at  an  evening  meeting  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under 
instruction  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half. 

42.  Evening  attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  with  morning  or  after- 
noon attendances  in  making  up  the  prescribed  minimum  of  200  or  24 
attendances. 

43.  Evening  attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  under 
12  years  of  age. 

44.  Every  scholar  attending  more  than  200  times  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon,  ror  whom  8«.  is  claimed,  forfeits  28.  ScL  for  failure  to  satisfy 
the  inspector  in  reading,  2a.  8(2.  in  writing,  and  2a.  Sd.  in  arithmetic 
(Article  48> 

45.  Every  scholar  attending  more  than  24  times  in  the  evening  for 
whom  5a.  is  claimed  forfeits  la.  Hd.  for  failure  to  satisfy  the  inspector 
in  reading,  la.  Sd.  in  writing,  and  la.  8^.  in  arithmetic  (Article  48). 

46.  Every  scholar  for  whom  the  grants  dependent  upon  examination  are 
claimed  must  be  examined  according  to  one  of  the  following  standards,  and 
must  not  be  presented  for  examination  a  second  time  according  to  the  same 
or  a  lower  standard. 

47.  Under  any  half-time  act,  100  attendances  qualify  scholars  for  the 
grant: — (a.)  Upon  examination— (6.)  Without  examination,  after  they  have 
passed  according  to  the  highest  standard,  but  continue  to  attend  school 
under  the  Act. 


48. 


Beading 


Writing 


Arithnietle 


standard  I. 


NamtirB  in  mcmh 
aylUbles. 


Form  on  black- 
board or  slate, 
from  dictation,  let- 
ters, capital  and 
>maU,nianaaerlpt. 


Form  on  black-board 
or  aUte,  from  dle- 
tatfon,  flgnrea  np 
to  20;  name  at 
light  ilimrea  up  to 
90;  add  and  snb- 
tmet  flgnrea  np  to 
10,  orally,  flrom 
examples  on  black- 
board. 


Standard  II. 


One  of  the  nar- 
rativee  next  in 
order  after  mo- 
noBjIlables  in 
an  elementary 
readinjc  book 
naed  tn  the 
school. 

Copy  in  manu- 
script charac- 
ter a  line  of 
print. 


A  sum  in  simple 
addition  or  sub- 
traction, and 
the  mnltipliea- 
tioa  table. 


Standard  m. 


A  short  para- 
graph fkrom  an 
elementary 
reading'  book 
naed  in  the 
school. 


A  sentence  firom 
the  same  para- 
graph, slowly 
read  once,  and 
then  dictated  in 
single  words. 


A  »um  in  any 
simple  rule  as 
fkr  as  shOTt 
dirision  (inclu- 
sive). 


Standard  IV. 


L  short  para- 
graph from  a 
more  advanoed 
reading  book 
naed  in  the 
school. 


A  sentence  slowly 
dictated  once 
by  a  few  words 
at  a  time,  from 
the  same  book, 
but  not  firom 
the  paragraph 
read. 


A  sum  in  com- 
pound rnlM 
(m<mey). 


Standard  V. 


L  tew  lines  of 
poetry  from  a 
reading  book 
used  in  the  first 
class  of  the 
school. 


A  sentence  slowly 
dictated  once, 
by  a  flew  words 
at  a  time,  from 
a  reading  book 
used  hi  the  first 
class  of  the 
school. 


A  sum  in  com- 
pound rules 
(common 
weights  and 
measures). 


Standard  VI. 


A  short  ordinary 
paragraph  In  a 
newspaper,  or 
other  modem 
narrative. 


Another  short 
ordinary  para-^ 
graph  in  a 
newspaper,  or 
other  modem 
narrative, 
slowly  dictated 
once  by  a  few 
worda  at  a 
time. 

A  sum  in  prac- 
tice or  bills  of 
parcel  a. 


8EBIES  C. 


S  P 
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49.  The  grant  may  either  be  withheld  altogether  or  reduced  for  causes 
arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  school. 

50.  The  inspector  does  not  proceed  to  examine  scholars  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  grant,  until  he  has  first  ascertained  that  the 
state  of  the  school  does  not  require  it  to  be  withheld. 

51.  The  grant  is  withheld  altogether, — (a.)  If  the  school  he  not  held  in  a 
building  certified  by  the  inspector  to  be  healthy,  properly  lighted,  drained, 
and  ventilated,  supplied  with  offices,  and  containing  in  the  principtd  school- 
room at  least  80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance. — (b)  If  the  principal  teacher  be  not  duly  certificated  (Article  67), 
and  duly  paid.  Teachers  certificated  before  31st  March,  1864,  and  who 
have  not  otherwise  agreed  with  their  employers,  and  duly  paid  if  they 
receive  not  less  than  three  times  the  grant  allowable  upon  their  certificates 
in  Articles  64-5  of  the  code  of  1860,  and  they  have  a  first  charge  to  the 
extent  of  this  grant,  being  one-third  of  such  due  payment,  upon  the  money 
received  by  the  managers,  under  Article  40. — (c)  If  the  girls  in  the  school 
be  not  taught  plain  needlework  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instnic- 
tion. — (d.)  If  the  registers  be  not  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant 
confidence  in  the  returns. — {e.)  If,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there  appears 
to  be  sji J  prima  fade  objection*  of  a  gross  kind.  A  second  inspection, 
wherein  another  inspector  or  inspectors  takes  part,  is  made  in  every  such 
instance,  and  if  the  grant  be  finally  withheld,  a  special  minute  is  made  and 
recorded  of  the  case. — (/.)  If  three  persons  at  least  be  not  designated  to 
sign  the  receipt  for  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

52.  The  grant  is  reduced, — (a.)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than 
one-half  in  the  whole  upon  the  inspector's  report,  for  fiiults  of  instruction* 
or  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  (after  one  year's  notice)  for 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  remedy  any  such  defect  in  the 
premises  as  seriously  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  or  to 
provide  proper  furniture,  books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementary 
instruction.— (6.)  By  the  sum  of  lOi.  if .  after  the  first  50  scholars  in 
average  attendance  there  be  not  either  one  pupil-teacher  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  Articles  81-9  for  every  40  scholars,  or  one  certificated  or  assis- 
tant teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  67  and  91-3  respectively 
for  every  80  scholars  in  average  attendance.  The  forfeiture  is  reduced 
from  10^  to  5L  if  the  failure  to  comply  with  these  articles  be  confined  to 
the  examination  of  a  pupil-teacher  (Article  88) ;  but  this  reduction  is  made 
only  once  for  the  same  pupil-teacher,  and  not  in  successive  years  for  the 
same  school. — (c.)  By  its  excess  jjbove,  (i.)  The  amount  of  school  fees  and 
subscriptions ;  or,  (ii.)  The  rate  of  15«.  per  scholar  according  to  the  average 
number  in  attendance,  in  the  year  defined  by  Article  17. 

53.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  over  the  ratio  of  40  to  every  pupil-teacher 
has  arisen  from  increased  attendance  of  children  since  the  last  settlement  of 
the  school  staff  (Articles  62, 63),  the  forfeiture  prescribed  by  Article  52  (6), 
does  not  accrue. 

54.  Pupil-teachers  admitted  before  30th  June,  1862,  and  the  masters  or 
mistresses  by  whom  they  are  instructed,  have  a  second  charge  for  their 
several  stipends  and  gratuities,  so  long  as  their  service  ftilfils  tlie  conditions 
prescribed  b;y  the  code  of  1860,  upon  the  money  received  by  the  managers 

*  In  Charch  of  England  schools  the  Order  in  Ooancil  of  10th  Aagast,  1840,  and  the 
InBtructions  to  inspectors  relative  to  examination  in  religion,  whicii  are  foanded  upon  it, 
inclade<i  under  this  paragraph. 
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under  Article  40 ;  and  in  case  the  money  so  received  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  second  charge  upon  it,  the  Committee  of  Council  will  add  the 
sum  requisite  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

55.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants  is  to  by  kept,  besides  the 
ordinary  registers  of  attendance, — (a.)  A  diary  or  log-book.— -(6.)  A  port- 
folio wherein  may  be  laid  all  official  letters,  which  should  be  numbered 
(I,  2,  3,  <S:c.)  in  the  order  of  their  receipt 

Diary  or  Log^Booh  of  School 

56.  The  diary  or  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound,  and  contain  not  less 
than  500  ruled  pages. 

57.  The  principal  teacher  must  daily  make  in  the  log-book  the  briefest 
entry  which  will  suffice  to  specify  eitner  ordinary  progress,  or  whatever 
other  fact  concerning  the  school  or  its  teachers,  such  as  the  dates  of  with- 
drawals, commencements  of  duty,  cautions,  illness,  &c,  may  require  to  be 
referred  to  at  a  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

5d.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  log-book. 

59.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  removed  nor  altered 
otlierwise  than  by  a  subsequent  entry. 

60.  The  inspector  will  call  for  the  log-book  at  his  annual  visit,  and  will 
report  whether  it  appears  to  have  been  properly  kept  throuehout  the  year. 

61.  The  inspector  will  not  write  any  re])ort  on  the  good  or  bad  state  of 
the  school  in  the  log-book  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  but  will  enter  therein 
with  his  own  hand  the  full  name  and  standing  {certificated  t^acJier  of  the 

clasSf  or  pupil-teacher  of  the year^  or  assistant  teacher)  of  each 

member  of  the  school  establishment  The  inspector  will  not  enter  the 
names  of  pupil-teachers  respecting  whose  admission  the  Committee  of 
Council  has  not  yet  pronounced  a  decision. 

62.  The  summary  of  the  inspector's  report  when  communicated  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  the  managers  must  be  copied  into  the  log-book  by 
the  secretary  of  the  latter,  who  must  also  enter  the  names  and  description 
of  all  teachers  to  be  added  to,  or  withdrawn  from,  those  entered  by  the 
inspector,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Council  upon  the 
inspector's  report.     The  secretary  of  the  managers  must  sign  this  entry. 

63.  The  inspector  before  making  his  entry  of  the  school  establishment  in 
the  following  year  will  refer  to  his  own  entry  made  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  also  to  the  entry  which  is  required  to  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
school  pursuant  to  Article  62,  and  he  will  require  to  see  entries  in  the  log* 
book  accounting  for  any  subsequent  change  of  the  school  establishment 

§  2. — Teachers  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Section. 

64.  The  recognized  classes  of  teachers  are: — (a.)  Certificated  teachers. 
— (6)  Pupil-teachers. — (c)  Assistant  teachers. 

65.  Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recognized  as  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

Certificated  Teadiers. 

66.  Teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  must  be  examined  (Article 
130),  and  must  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  school  (Articles 
73,  74). 

67.  Certificates  are  of  four  classes.  The  fourth  (lowest)  class  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  grader  (Article  131),  and  includes  special  certificates 
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for  teachers  of  infants  (Articles  122,  127-8).  No  certificate  is  issued  above 
the  fourth  class.  Certificates  are  raised  to  the  higher  classes  by  good  ser- 
vice only  (Article  78).  .  » 

Examiruitioru 

68.  Teachers  are  examined  for  certificates  as  means  of  distributing  the 
parliamentary  grant  to  schools.  The  examination  is  not  open  to  candidates 
for  professional  diplomas  only. 

69.  Examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  at  the  several 
training  schools  under  inspection  (Articles  119  and  128).  The  relative 
proficiency  of  the  candidates  according  to  examination  is  recorded  upon 
their  certificates^  but  does  not  afiect  the  class  of  them  (Article  67). 

70.  A  syllabus,  for  male  and  female  candidates  respectively,  of  the  course 
of  study,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

71.  The  names  of  teachers  desiring  to  be  examined  must  be  notified  by 
the  managers  of  their  schools  to  the  Committee  of  Council  before  the  1st 
day  of  November  preceding  the  examination. 

72.  Candidates  admissible  to  be  examined  for  certificates  most  (in  addi- 
tion to  Articles  68  and  71)  fulfil  one  of  the  following  conditions,  viz.: — 
(a.)  They  must  have  resided  for  one  or  more  years  as  students  in  normal 
schools  under  inspection  (Articles  94,  119,  and  120-1);  or — (6.)  must  be 
upwards  of  22  years  of  age,  and  either  (i.)  have  completed  an  engagement 
as  pupil-teacher  satisfactorily ;  or,  (ii.)  have  obtained  at  least  two  favour- 
able reports  with  an  interval  of  one  year  between  them  upon  the  school  in 
which  they  are  still  employed. 

Probation. 

73.  Candidates  for  certificates,  besides  successfully  passing  their  exami- 
nation, must,  as  teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain 
two  favourable  reports  firom  the  inspector,  with  an  interval  of  one  year 
between  them ;  and,  if  the  first  of  these  reports  be  not  preceded  by  service 
of  three  months  (at  the  least)  since  the  examination,  a  third  report,  at  an 
interval  of  one  year  after  the  second  report,  is  required. 

74.  One  favourable  report  is  sufficient  ailer  the  examination,  if  the  can- 
didate, being  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  school,  has  obtained  two 
favouralble  reports  in  consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the  exami- 
nation. 

75.  Teachers  under  probation  satisfy  the  conditions  which  require  that 
schools  be  kept  by  certificated  teachers. 

76.  If  the  second  (or  third)  report  is  favourable,  a  certificate  of  the 
fourth  class  is  issued,  and  remains  in  force  (unless  recalled  under  Articles 
79,  80)  for  the  next  five  years;  after  which  interval  it  is  open  to  revision, 
according  to  the  intermediate  annual  reports ;  and  so  on  after  each  further 
period  of  five  years  until  the  first  class  is  reached. 

77.  No  teacher  who  has  changed  more  than  once  from  one  school  to 
another  during  the  five  years  preceding  revision  can  be  advanced  to  a 
higher  class. 

78.  Re-examination  is  not  permitted  to  candidates  once  passed,  unless 
they  fall  under  Article  131. 

Concurrence  of  ManagerB  cmd  Inspectors. 

79.  The  managers  must  annually  state  whether  the  teacher's  character, 
conduct,  and  attention  to  duty  have  been  satisfactory. 
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80.  The  inspector  must  annually  report  whether  the  teacher's  school  is 
efficient  in  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction. 

Pupil"  Teachers. 

81.  Pupil- teachers  are  boys  or  girls  employed  to  serve  in  a  school  under 
inspection  on  the  following  conditions,  namely : — (a.)  That  the  school  is 
reported  by  her  Majesty's  inspector  to  be — (i.)  Under  a  duly  certificated 
master  or  mistress  (Articles  67  and  131);  (ii.)  Held  in  suitable  premises; 
riii.^  Well  furnished,  and  well  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus; 
(iv. )  Divided  into  classes  and  skilfully  instructed ;  f v.^  Under  good  dis- 
cipline ;  (vi.)  Likely  to  be  maintained  during  the  penoa  of  engagement — 
(6.)  That  the  pupil-teachers  be  not  less  than  13  yeai*s  (completed)  of  age 
at  the  date  of  their  engagement — (c.)  Be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  in  which  they  are 
employed;  but  in  mixed  schools,  or  departments  of  schools,  under  a  master 
ana  mistress,  female  pupil-teachers  may  receive  instruction  out  of  school 
hours  from  the  master,  on  condition  that  the  mistress  be  invariably  present 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  lessons  are  being  given  by  the  master,  who 
must  be  husband,  father,  son,  or  brother  of  the  mistress,  and  not  both 
young  and  unmarried. — {d.)  Be  presented  to  the  inspector  for  examination 
at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  his  notice  (Article  16). — (^)  Pass  the  exami- 
nations and  produce  the  certificates  specified  in  Article  88. — (/.)  That  the 
managers  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the  following  terms  : — 

«  To  he  stamped  with  a  stamp  of  2«.  6d, 

1  Karnes,  &c.,  In  ftiU     MemorauJum  of  Agreement  between'    • 
of    a    quorum    of    tho 

»«»«•»•  herein-after  called 

the  managers,  on  behalf  of  the  Managers  of  School 

5  NaiMS,  &c.,  in  fliU  of  and* 
fftther  or  other  soretj  of 

the  uiisunt.  herein-hfter  called  the  surety 

s  Fatber,  or  aa  the  ease  the*  of  ^  herein-after  called 

"V  i».  the  jpupU'teacher,      . 

^ta2^  *^  °'  ^*  '^*'®  ■•^^  managers  for  themselves,  their  executors,  administrators, 
pQpu-teaener.  ^^^  assigns,  agree  with  the  said  surety  b*       executors,  administrators, 

6  Hia  or  her.  ^^^  assigns,  as  follows  :— 

1.  To  engage  the  said  pupil-teacher  to  serre  under  a  certificated 
teacher  during  the  usual  school  hours  in  keeping  and  teaching  the  said 
school,  but  so  that  the  said  papil-teacher  shall  not  be  obliged  to  serre 
therein  more  than  aix  hours  upon  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  thirty 
hours  in  any  one  week. 

6  Article  17.  2.  This  engagement  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  ' 

7  Preceding  month.       i8$  ,  and  shall  end  on  the  last  day  ot^  18*    ,  but  if 

8  FiTo  AiU  yean,  bat  if  the  said  pupU- teacher  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  partie« 
Sdlte5'i9S"^i^*«SS.'  y^^r^y  attend  one  of  the  ezamUiations  held  by  her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
pleted),  any  leaa  nnmber  of  schools  for  Queen's  Scholarships  in  December  next  preceding  the 
of  yean,  not  under  two,  last- mentioned  date,  this  engagement  may  end  on  the  Slat  day  of  the 
S5ii*wi!;?trt!i A  S«  «"d  month  of  December. 

SJdSkte  iiNSaed  to?     3.  The  said  pnpU-teacher  shall  be  paid  as  wages' 
admiasiontheexamiDation  per*^  in  the  first  year,  and  this  sum  shall  be  increased  by' 

fixed  for  a  later  yy^  p^,io  jn  each  subsequent  year  of  the  engage- 

X^^S^^  "«°*»  ^^*  ^^^^  increase  may  be  stopped  at  the  discretion  of  the 

9  The  Bom  to  be  tai-  managers  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being  for  the  unexpired 
terted  mntt  be  fixed  at  remainder  of  any  year  after  receipt  of  notice  firom  the  Committee  of 
the  diacretiou  of  the  Council  that  the  said  pupil- teacher  has  fEuled  to  pass  the  examination, 
CS?nt?^^'2''a*Sd  0'  ^  ^^^^  ***®  Other  conditions  of  a  pupU-teacher  according  to  the 
the  adrantagea  of'  the  Standard  of  the  preceding  year,  as  prescribed  in  the  Articles  of  the 
aehooi  aa  a^ioe  wherein  Code  (^  the  said  Committee  applicable  to  the  case. 

IL^d^  *^  inirfnesa  of  a     4  t^^^  ^^  pupil-teacher  either  while  the  school  is  not  being  held,  or 

lOWeek    or   aa   the  ••  ^^^  °^  ^^^  scholars  (if  any)  attending  tlie  school  for  Instruction  in 

partieB  may  agree.  the  erening,  shall  reueire,  without  charge,  from  the  certificated  teacher 
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of  the  saM  fchool  for  the  time  befng,  special  inttraction  dnring  five 
hours  per  week,  of  which  hours  not  more  than  two  shall  he  part  of  the 
Fame  day.  Such  special  instruction  shall  he  in  the  suhjects  in  which 
the  said  pupil-teacher  is  next  to  he  examined  pursuant  to  the  said 
Articles. 

5.  The  said  pupil- teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without  notice 
for  idleness,  disobedience,  or  immoral  conduct,  of  a  gross  kind  re* 
spectirely;  and  this  engagement  shall  be  terminable  on  either  side  by 
a  written  notice  of  six  months,  or,  in  lieu  of  such  notice,  by  the  pay- 
ment on  <  ither  side  of  S/.  in  the  first  year,  4/.  in  the  second,  and  an 
additional  pound  in  each  succeeding  year  of  the  engagement,  but  nerer 
exceeding  6/.  in  the  whole;  such  payment  to  be  rpcorerable  as  a  debt  by 
the  party  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  to  be  over  and  above  the  setUement 
of  all  other  accounts  between  the  parties. 

6.  The  said  pupil-teacher  enters  into  this  engagement  freely  and 
voluntarily  on  1^  own  part,  and  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the 
•aid  surety. 

7.  The  said  surety  agrees  with  the  said  managers,  their  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  to  clothe,  feed,  lodge,  and  watch  orer  the 
said  pupil- teacher  during  the  continuance  of  this  engagement  in  a 
manner  oefltting  the  same. 

Signed  tliis  day  of  18    . 

Witness. 

K.B. — ^This  agreement  should  be  deposited  with  the  school  papers  (Article  55).  The 
surety  should  have  either  an  executed  duplicate  (which  requires  a  second  stamp), 
or  at  least  a  certified  copy. 

82.  The  Committee  of  Council  is  not  a  party  to  the  engagement,  and 
confines  itself  to  ascertaining,  on  the  admission  of  the  apprentice  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  of  the  service — (a.)  Whether  the  prescribed  exami- 
nation is  passed  before  the  inspector. — (6.)  Whether  the  prescribed  certifi- 
cates are  produced  from  the  managers. 

83.  Whatever  other   questions   arise    upon    the    engagement  may  be 
.  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (provided  that  all  the 

parties  agree  in  writing  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  their  lordships  as 
final),  but,  otherwise,  must  be  settled  like  any  other  matter  of  hiring  or 
contract 

84.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  pupil-teacher,  however  occasioned,  which , 
occur  in  the  course  of  any  year  (Article  17),  must  not  be  filled  up  until 
after  the  next  examination  by  the  mspector.  In  the  meantime,  the  candi- 
date or  candidates  must  be  engaged  by  the  week  only  as  monitors,  and  the 
memorandum  of  agreement,  Article  81  (/^,  must  not  be  executed  until 
after  notice  from  the  Comnjittee  of  Council  (Article  62)  to  the  managers 
that  the  conditions  of  admission  to  pupil-teachership  are  fulfilled  in 
each  case. 

85.  TemporaiT  monitors  engaged  by  the  week,  pursuant  to  Article  84, 
for  the  supply  of  vacant  pupil-teacherships  during  a  current  year  (Article 
17),  satisfy  Article  62  (6),  provided  that — (a.)  A  sufficient  number  of 
candidates  to  complete  the  requisite  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars  pass 
the  inspector's  next  examination  for  admission  (Article  88)  to  permanent 
engagements ;  and — (6.)  The  vacancies  have  not  been  occasioned  by  volun- 
tary causes  before  the  fourth  year's  examination  has  been  passed. 

86.  Except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  Article  85,  each  vacancy  in  a 
pupil-teachership  during  a  current  year  (Article  17)  works  a  forfeiture 
under  Article  52  (6). 

87.  The  qualifications  and  certificates  required  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion and  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  year  of  dieir  service  are  regulated  by  a 
table  indicating  the  progress  expected  from  year  to  year. 
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89.  Female  pupil- teachers,  before  admission  to  apprenticeship,  must 
produce  a  written  attestation  from  the  schoolmistress  and  managers  that 
they  possess  reasonable  competency  as  sempstresses ;  and,  at  the  annual 
examinations,  must  bring  certified  specimens  of  plain  needlework  to  the 
inspector,  together  with  a  statement  from  the  schoolmistress,  specifying 
whether  they  have  been  receiving  practical  instruction  in  any  other  kind  of 
domestic  industry.  The  inspector,  at'  the  time  of  examination,  or  after- 
wards, will  obtain  the  opinion  of  some  competent  person  upon  the  merit  ol 
the  needlework. 

PupUrteachers  who  have  8ucce8$fally  completed  their  Apprenticeship. 

90.  At  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship  pupil-teachers  are  perfectly  free  in 
the  choice  of  employment.  Any  person  properly  interested  in  knowing  the 
character  of  a  pupil-teacher  may  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  a 
testimonial,  declaring  that  the  pupiUteacher  has  successfully  completed  an 
apprenticeship ;  or  the  pupil-teacher,  if  willing  to  continue  in  the  work  of 
education,  may  become  an  assistant  in  an  elementary  school  (Article  9I)> 
or  may  become  a  Queen's  scholar  in  a  normal  school  (Articles  103-118),  or 
may  be  proyisionally  certificated  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of  small 
rural  schools  (Articles  132,  133). 

Assistant  Teachers. 

91.  Pupil-teachers  who  can  be  certified,  pursuant  to  Article  90,  to  have 
completed  their  apprenticeship  with  credit,  may  serve  as  assistants  in  schools 
in  place  of  pupil- teachers,  without  being  required  to  be  annually  examined 
But  such  assistants  cease  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  Article  52  (&.),  if  at  any 
time  the  inspector  reports  them  to  be  inefficient  teachers. 

92.  Vacancies  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  assistants  in  the  course  of 
any  school  year  (Article  17)  must  be  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  tem- 
porary monitors,  pursuant  to  Articles  84,  85 ;  but  if  another  assistant, 
qualified  according  to  Article  91,  be  appointed  before  the  inspector's  next 
examination,  the  temporary  monitors  who  preceded  such  appointment  are 
not  required  to  be  examined. 

93.  Assistants  are  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  with 
their  employers,  both  as  to  hours  and  wages. 

Pabt  II. — Normal  Schools. 

§  1. — 94.  A  normal  school  includes — (a.)  A  college,  for  boarding,  lodg- 
ing, and  instructing  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  schools  for  the 
labouring  classes ;  and — (&.)  A  practising  department,  in  which  they  may 
learn  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

95.  Grants  are  not  made  for  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up 
the  premises  of  normal  schools. 

96.  Annual  grants  are  made  to  normal  schools  under  the  heads  of — 
(a) Certificated  assistant  teachers. — (6.)  Lecturers. — (c.)  Exhibitions  (Queen's 
Scholarships)  for  candidates  entering  by  competitive  examination,  or  who 
belong  to  certain  specified  classes. — (cL)  Allowances  according  to  examina- 
tions passed  at  the  end  of  each  of  two  years  of  residence  in  the  school 
(Articles  119-124.) — («.)  The  same  grants  to  the  practising  department  as 
to  any  other  school  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  4,  6,  and  8. 

97.  No  grant  is  made  to  a  normal  school  unless  the  Committee  of  Council 
is  satisfied  with  the  premises,  management,  and  staff*. 
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§  2. — Grants  for  Certijicated  Assistant  Teachers. 

98.  In  normal  schools  under  a  principal  and  vice-principal,  or  mairon 
and  head  governess,  grants  may  be  made,  according  to  Articles  61-83  of 
the  code  of  1860,  to  resident  assistant  teachers  on  the  following  condi- 
tions:— (a.)  The  assistant  teacher  must  have  been  placed  by  examination 
in  the  first  division  of  the  second  year  (Articles  121,  123,  129),  or  most 
hold  a  certificate  not  below  the  first  division  of  the  middle  degree  under  the 
Code  of  1860,  or  a  certificate  of  the  second  class  under  this  Code  (Article 
67,  76). — (b)  The  Committee  of  Council  must  approve  of  the  branches  of 
instruction  committed  to  the  assistant  teacher.---(c.)  The  inspector  must 
annually  report  that  he  is  satisfied: — (i.)  With  the  general  management  of 
the  normal  school,  (ii.)  With  the  skill  of  the  assistant  teacher.  This  report 
is  verified  by  reference  to  the  written  exercises  of  the  students.— (d.)  The 
principal  must  state  that  he  has  been  satisfied  with  the  assistant  teacher's 
moral  character  and  attention  to  duty  during  the  past  year. 

99*  Certificated  assistant  teachers,  appointed  according  to  the  last  article, 
are  teachers  of  the  students.  The  practising  or  model  schools  attached  to 
normal  schools,  and  the  teachers  of^  them,  fall  under  the  articles  applicable 
to  other  elementary  schools  and  teachers. 

§  3. — Graf  its  far  Lecturers. 

100.  A  sum  of  lOOL  is  granted  annually  to  resident  lecturers  receiving 
salaries  of  not  less  than  150L  annually  (or  100^  with  board  and  lodging), 
who  have  proved  by  examination  (before  1862)  their  attainments  in  one,  or 
at  the  most  two,  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  enumerated  below,  and  their 
skill  in  adapting  those  attainments  to  elementary  instruction. — 1.  History; 
2.  English  literature;  3.  Geography;  4.  Physical  science;  5.  Applied 
mathematics. 

101.  No  lecturer  receiving  a  grant  may  be  principal  of  the  normal  school, 
or  master  of  the  practising  school  attached  to  it 

102.  The  number  of  lecturers  chargeable  to  the  Parliamentary  grant  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  college,  may  not  exceed — 1,  if  the  number  of 
students  in  residence  be  under  30 ;  2,  if  the  number  of  students  in  residence 
be  under  60 ;  3,  under  any  circumstances. 

§  4. — Grants  for  Queen^s  Scholarships. 

103.  A  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  public  exhibitions 
called  "  Queen's  Scholarships"  is  annually  held  in  December,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  inspectors  at  each  normal  school,  during  the  week  following  the 
examination  for  certificates  (Article  119). 

104.  The  examination  extends  to  the  subjects  required  at  the  end  of  a 
pupil-teacher's  apprenticeship  (Article  88). 

105.  The  examinations  are  open  to  all  competitors,  who  are  selected  and 
presented  by  the  authorities  of  each  normal  school  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, subject  to  no  other  condition  than  that  the  candidates  intend  bond 
fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  schools  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  Articles  4,  6,  and  8,  are  more  than  18  years  old,  and  (if  papil- 
teachers)  have  not  deserted  their  service. 

106.  All  candidates  who  obtain  the  minimum  number  of  marks  are 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  irrespective  of  their  having  been  pupil-teachers 
or  not,  and  are  divided  into  a  first  and  second  class,  acconiing  as  they 
exceed,  or  fall  below,  a  certain  number  of  marks.         ^ 
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107.  From  amoim  the  candidates  declared  to  be  admissible  pursuant  to 
Article  106,  the  autuorities  of  each  normal  school  are  at  libeity  to  select 
Queen's  scholars  in  any  proportion  that  does  not  allot  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  accommodation  in  each  establishment  to  Queen's  scholars 
who  have  not  been  pupil-teachers. 

108.  In  addition  to  candidates  admitted  by  competition^  the  following 
persons  may  become  Queen's  scholars  on  simple  presentation  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  normal  school  without  examination  :—{cu)  Assistant  teachers  of 
three  years'  standing  (Article  91)  may  become  Queen's  scholars  of  the  first 
class.— (&)  Resident  students  in  normal  schools,  not  having  entered  them 
as  Queen's  scholars,  who  are  more  than  20  years  of  a^e,  may  become 
Queen's  scholars,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  the  first  class,  i^  in  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  their  first  year's  residence,  they  are  placed  in  the  first  or 
second  division ;  and  Queen's  scholars  of  the  second  class,  if  they  are  placed 
in  the  third  division  (Article  123). — (c.)  Teachers  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools,  and  already  certificated,  but  who  have  not  yet  resided  more  than 
one  year  in  a  normal  school.  Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades, 
pursuant  to  Article  142  held  for  three  years  in  the  same  poor-law  school, 
satisfy  this  article ;  the  first  grade  qualifies  teachers  to  oecome  Queen's 
scholars  of  the  first  class,  and  the  second  grade  to  become  Queen's  scholars 
of  the  second  class. 

109.  Before  candidates  are  admitted — (a.)  The  medical  officer  of  the 
normal  school  must  certify  the  state  of  their  health  to  be  satisfactory ;  and 
— (&.)  They  must  sign  a  declaration  signifying  their  intention  conformably 
to  Article  105. 

110.  The  grants  allowed  for  Queen's  scholars  are  232.  for  males,  and  17  JL 
for  females,  per  annum. 

111.  In  consideration  of  these  grants,  the  authorities  of  the  normal 
schools  provide  tuition,  lodging,  board,  washing,  and  medical  attendance, 
for  such  Qaeen's  scholars  as  they  admi^  without  further  charge. 

112.  Queen's  scholars  of  the  first  class  (Article  106)  are  allowed,  in 
addition,  the  following  personal  payments  in  aid  of  their  travelling  and 
private  expenses,  and  of  the  purchase  of  books : — Males,  first  year,  4L  ; 
second  year,  6^    Females,  first  year,  3^ ;  second  year,  4L 

113.  The  exhibitions  are  issued  by  quarterly,  the  personal  payments  by 
half-yearly,  instalments.  Both  depend  upon  quarterly  certificates,  by  the 
principal,  of  the  Queen's  scholar's  good  conduct,  attainments,  and  skill  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  (or  her)  profession. 

114.  Queen's  scholarships  may  be  extended  to  a  second  year's  residence 
in  all  cases  where  the  authorities  of  the  college  apply  for  such  extension, 
bat  not  beyond  a  second  year. 

115.  The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year  determine  the  class  of  tiie 
renewed  scholarship.  A  place  in  the  first  or  second  division  (Article  123) 
secures  a  Queen's  scholarship  of  the  first  class  for  tiie  ensuing  year. 

116.  In  normal  schools,  which,  according  to  the  inspector's  report,  pro- 
vide a  complete  course  of  training  for  a  separate  class  of  infimt  school 
teachers,  a  limited  number  of  Queen's  scholarships  of  the  second  class  are 
ffiven,  upon  presentation  of  candidates  by  the  college  authorities — (a.) 
Witiiout  examination,  to  pupil-teachers  who  have  been  apprenticed  to,  and 
have  successfully  completed  their  apprenticeship  under  mistresses  of  infant 
schools.— {6.)  Upon  examination,  to  young  women  more  than  18  years  of 
age,  and  not  having  been  pupil-teachers. 
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117*  Candidates  for  scholanhips  ander  Article  116,  who  have  not  com- 
pleted an  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers,  must  satisfy  the  inspector  that 
their  manners  and  address  are  primd  faeie  snitable  for  dealing  with  Teiy 
young  children,  and  must  also  show  that  they  can— 1.  Resd  an  easy  narra- 
tive with  fluency,  correct  pronunciation,  and  intelligence ;  2.  Write  simple 
sentences  from  dictation  correctlv ;  3.  Work  easy  sums  correctly  in  the  four 
first  rules,  simple  and  compoundL  The  number  admitted  must  not  exceed 
one-tenth  part  of  the  total  number  fixed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  the  infiuit  school  class. 

1 18.  Ordinary  female  Queen's  scholars  (Articles  103-9),  and  stodentB 
who  pay  their  own  expenses,  may,  on  entrance,  with  the  consent  of  the 
college  authorities,  join  the  class  in  training  for  in&nt  schools,  wiHioat 
prejudice  to  the  value  of  their  scholarship. 

$  5. — Grants  according  to  Eaxwrnationa  passed  at  Hie  end  of  each  Two  Tears 

of  Residence  in  Normal  Schools* 

119.  An  examination  of  the  resident  students  is  held  in  December  at  the 
several  normal  schools,  in  the  week  preceding  ihe  examination  for  Queen's 
scholarships  ^Article  103).  The  day  fixed  ror  the  commencement  of  this 
examination  is  printed  on  the  syllabus  ^Article  70)  fimm  year  to  vear. 

120.  No  student  may  be  presented  wno  has  not  been  resident  throujghont 
the  whole  year ;  and  no  Queen's  scholar  who  has  so  resided  may  be  left  out 

12L  The  students  have  a  difierent  examination  according  as  they  are 
males  or  females,  or  at  the  end  of  a  first,  or  of  a  second,  year  of  residence. 

122.  The  first  year's  syllabus  for  females  includes  special  subjects  fer  the 
teachers  of  in&nts. 

123.  The  allowances  to  normal  schools  in  respect  to  each  student  examined 
are  determined  according  to  the  following  scale: — 
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124.  Allowances  under  Article  123  are  granted  in  lespect  of  all  stadonts 
who  pass  the  examination,  whether  Queen's  scholars  or  not  They  are  not 
appropriated  to  individuals  like  the  grants  for  Queen's  scholarshipe,  but 
become  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  funds  in  die  hands  of  the  managers. 

125.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  residence,  students  who  fidl  into  the 
fourth  division  are  required  to  take  up  the  first  year's  subjects  again  (viz., 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year),  without  forfeiture  of  their  scholarships,  but 
in  such  cases  the  grants  to  the  normal  school,  and  the  certificates  at  the  eod  <tf 
the  second  year,  are  respectively  at  the  rate  (Article  123)  and  in  the  form 
(Article  1 30)  of  the  first  year. 

126.  The  principal  is  at  libertv,by  notice  in  writing  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  before  30tn  June  in  eacn  year,  to  designate  any  student  who  may 
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have  appeared  in  the  third  division  at  the  end  of  die  previons  (first)  year's 
residence^  as  proper  to  be  examined  again  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
students  induded  in  the  fourth  diyision ;  but  such  designation  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  does  not  affect  the  privileges  attached  to  the  student's  rank 
in  the  previous  examination. 

127.  A  separate  examination  is  held  (late  in  the  autumn)  of  Queen'is 
scholars  and  other  students  in  training  for  service  in  infant  schools  only 
(Artksles  116*18).  The  normal  school  receives  a  grant  of  ISL  for  every 
such  student  who  is  placed  in  the  upper  grade  (Article  67)i  and  8^  for 
every  such  student  who  is  placed  in  the  lower  grade. 

$  6. —  Use  made  of  EaaminoHons  in  Normal  Schools  for  awarding  Teachers* 

Certificates. 

128.  Teachers  qualified  to  be  examined  for  certificates,  according  to 
Articles  68,  71,  and  72,  receive  notice  to  attend  these  examinations. 
Teachers  of  infimts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  the  special  examinations 
mentioned  in  Article  127,  must  have  been  appointed  before  29th  April,  1854, 
and  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools  up  to  the  date  of  ex- 
amination. 

129.  Teachers  attending  examinations  pursuant  to  Article  128  may, 
at  their  option,  take  the  papers  of  the  first  or  second  year's  students 
(Article  12 1> 

130.  No  candidate  (Article  72)  can  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  without 
passing  one  of  these  examinations,  but  the  order  of  the  candidates  according 
to  examination,  excepting  the  fourth  division  (Article  131)  and  the  quali- 
fication for  assistant  teacherships  in  normal  schools  (Article  98,  a)  is 
hcmorary  (Articles  67  and  69).  Students  who  pass  successfally  through 
two  years  of  training  in  normal  schools  receive  special  certificates. 

131.  Candidates  {whether  students  or  acting  teachers),  who  are  placed 
by  examination  in  the  fourth  division  (Article  123),  receive  their  first 
certificate  in  the  lower  grade  of  the  fourth  class  (Article  67).  Such 
teachers  are  not  recognized,  under  Article  81  (a),  for  the  superintendence 
of  pupil-teachers  until  they  have  risen  to  a  higher  certificate  either  by  re- 
examination (Article  78),  or  good  service  (Articles  76,  77). 

132.  Pupil-teachers  who  mlfil  the  conditions  of  Article  90,  may,  upon 
special  recommendation  by  the  inspector,  and  upon  consideration  of  their 
last  examination  papers,  be  provisionally  certifiea  in  the  lower  grade  of  the 
fourth  division  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of  small  rural  schools,  but 
after  the  holders'  25th  year  of  age  (completed)  such  provisional  certificates 
must  have  been  exchanged  for  permanent  cei*tificates  (Article  66),  or  are 
^pso  facto  cancelled. 

133.  Rural  schools,  in  order  to  fall  under  Article  132,  must  not  contain 
more  than  1,200  square  feet  of  superficial  area  in  the  whole  of  the  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms,  or  they  must  be  certified  as  not  needing  nor  likely 
to  be  attended  by  more  than  100  scholars. 

134. — All  teachers  at  present  registered  as  competent  to  instruct  pupU- 
teachers  are  included  in  the  fourth  class,  upper  grade,  of  certificated  teachers ; 
all  other  registered  teachers,  and  all  scheduled  students  acting  as  teachers,  are 
included  in  the  fourth  class,  lower  grade. 
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ChaftbbIIL 
Pabt  I. — GrafiUfcr  Endowed  Schools. 

135.  Endowed  schools,  in  order  to  be  admissible  to  receive  either  grants 
or  inspection^  must  fiilfil  the  conditions  of  Articles  4,  6,  and  8. 

136.  No  grants  are  made  to  endowed  schools  in  which  the  endowment 
yields  more  than  30  shillings  per  scholar  per  annum,  according  to  the 
arerage  number  of  scholars  m  attendance  throughout  the  year  (Article  17). 

137.  Whenever  voluntary  stibscriptions  are  specified  among  the  con- 
ditions of  a  grant  (Article  52,  c),  the  proceeds  of  endowment  are  excluded 
from  the  reckoning. 

Part  IL — Schools  inapeetedfor  other  Departments  ofihe  Chvemment. 

§  1. — 138.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  addition  to'the 
duties  defined  by  Article  2,  has  been  charged  with  inspection  relative  to — 
(a.)  Poor  Law  schools. — (b.)  Schools  under  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty. 

§  2. — Schools  inspected  for  the  Poor  Law  Board, 

139.  The  Poor  Law  Board  is  advised  by  the  Committee  of  Council  m 
distributing  a  sum  annuallv  voted  by  Parliament  upon  the  estimates  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  in  relief  of  the  poor-rate,  firom  the  charge  for  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  in  Poor  Law  schools. 

140.  Poor  Law  schools  are  periodically  visited  by  inspectors,  who  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee  of  UounciL  These  inspectors  are  appointed  pur- 
suant to  Article  12,  and  are  chargeable  to  the  erant  for  public  education. 

141.  Teachers  are  specially  certificated  by  me  Committee  of  Council,  in 
four  grades,  according  to  their  merit,  for  service  in  Poor  Law  schools. 

142.  The  amount  to  be  issued  by  the  Treasury,  on  an  order  from  die 
Poor  Law  Board,  to  each  parochial  union,  is  regulated  by  the  grade  [of  the 
certificate  which  the  teacher  holds  icom  die  Committee  of  Council,  and  by 
the  number  of  children  in  the  school,  according  to  the  following  table : — 
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143.  The  Poor  Law  Board  has  laid  down  the  following  conditions  of 
payment: — (a.)  The  whole  amount  issued  to  each  union  from  the  Treasury 
must  be  paid  by  the  guardians  to  the  teacher.— {&.)  If  the  salary  at  which 
the  guardians  have  engaged  the  teacher  exceeds  the  amount  issued  from 
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the  Treasury,  the  difference  mast  continae  to  be  paid  to  tlie  teacher  oat 
of  the  poor-rate,  antil  the  Poor  Lavr  Board  has  agreed  to  the  engagement  of 
the  same  or  another  teacher  at  a  reduced  salary. — (c)  If  the  teacher  does 
not  reside  in  the  workhouse,  and  is  not  provided  with  rations,  the  guardians 
must  allow  the  teacher  the  sum  of  15L  a  year  in  lieu  thereof  out  of  the  poor- 
rate.— {d)  The  teacher  must  have  convenient  and  respectably  furnished 
apartments ;  rations,  the  same  in  kind  and  quality  as  are  supplied  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse ;  must  be  subjected  to  no  menial  offices ;  must 
have  proper  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  children  when  not  in 
school. — (e.)  If  the  Committee  of  Council's  inspectors  report  that  any  Poor 
Law  school  is  not  furnished  with  the  necessary  books  and  school  apparatus, 
the  guardians  must  provide  them. 

144.  Industrial  instructors,  as  well  as  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses, may  be  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  for  repayment  of  their  salaries  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Poor  Law 
Union. 

145.  If  industrial  instructors  are  not  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  work- 
house, three-fourths  only  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  guardians  are  repaid  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  union. 

146.  Teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools  must  hold  certificates  of  the  first  or 
second  grades  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

147.  The  guardians  (with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board)  appoint 
the  boy  or  gu:l  intended  for  a  pupil-teacher  to  be  an  assistant  to  the  school- 
master or  schoolmistress,  according  to  Article  153  in  the  consolidated 
orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  they  provide  lodging,  clothes,  and 
rations  for  such  assistant  in  return  for  his  or  her  service. 

§  3. — Schools  inspected  for  the  Lards  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 

148.  The  schools  in  connection  with  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  shipwright 
apprentices  in  the  Royal  Dockyards,  for  the  Royal  Marines,  and  on  board 
snips  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  harbour,  are  inspected  by  an  inspector,  who 
reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

149.  This  inspector  is  appointed  pursuant  to  Article  12,  and  is  chargeable 
-to  the  grant  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain. 

160.  In  January  of  each  year,  if  the  code  be  revised,  or  any  material 
alteration  in  it  be  necessary,  it  shall  be  printed  in  such  a  form  as  to  show 
separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles. 

151.  In  the  event  of  such  revision  or  material  alteration  as  mentioned  in 
the  last  foregoing  article,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  any  action  thereon 
until  the  same  snail  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar  month. 

(Signed)        Gbanvillb, 

Lord  President  of  the  CounciL 
RoBEBT  Lowe, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edtication. 
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IflLITART  SDUCATION. 

Fir$t  Report  by  the  Council  o/MUUary  Education  on  Army  SchooU, 

Ths  schools  of  the  army  haymg  been,  previouslj  to  March,  1860,  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  inspector-general,  an  officer  of  the  war  department,  it 
was  announced  in  War  Office  Ctrctdar,  566,  of  the  10th  March,  1860^  that 
thej  would  be  transferred  to  the  General  Commandinc-in-Chief,  and  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  supervbion  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 
This  change  accordingly  came  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  finanaal  year,  1860-61,  and  the  Council  have  now  the  honour  to  submit 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding^in-Chief  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  their  first  report  of  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
schools. 

The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  general  condition  of  education  in  the 
army  in  I860:— Class  1.  Can  neither  read  nor  write,  34,884,  or  18*95  per 
cent  Class  2.  Can  read,  but  not  write,  36,283,  or  19*72  per  cent 
Class  3.  Can  read  and  write,  99,145,  or  53*89  per  cent  Class  4.  Have  a 
superior  degree  of  education,  13,692,  or  7*44  per  cent 

in  the  aboTe  returns  there  were  33,358  men,  of  whom  no  report  had 
been  received.  Grouping  together  classes  1  and  2,  for  1860,  it  appears 
that  for  more  than  38  per  cent  of  men  in  the  ranks  the  most  elementaiy 
education  is  reauired;  and  comparinjg  the  year  1860  with  1858,  while  there 

Spears  a  considerable  increase  in  the  per  centage  of  those  few  who  have 
vanced  beyond  mere  reading  and  writing,  the  mass  is  evidently  in  much 
the  same  state  with  respect  to  education  as  was  the  case  three  years  aga 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  proportion  of  ''  uneducated  ^  among 
the  several  branches  of  the  service,  comprising  under  that  term  classes  1 
and  2  above : — 

Cavalry,  22*03  per  cent;  Royal  Artillery,  25*65  per  cent;  Royal 
Engineers,  5'36  per  cent ;  Military  Train,  42*37  per  cent ;  Foot  Guards, 
10*96 ;  Infantry  of  the  Line,  45*6^.  In  the  Royal  Artillery  the  proportion 
of  uneducated  men  has  been  reduced  from  40  per  cent  in  1858  to  25  per 
cent  in  1860 ;  and  in  the  Foot  Guards  the  proportion  has  been  reduced 
from  20  per  cent  in  1858  to  nearly  11  per  cent  in  1860,  a  striking  proof 
how  mucn  may  be  effected  when,  as  is  eminentiy  the  case  in  both  these 
corps,  the  education  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  receives  the 
att^tion  and  encouragement  due  to  its  importance. 

The  council  have  reason  to  lament  tne  irregularity  of  attendance  of 
adults  at  school ;  they  have  considered  the  propriety  of  making  it  obligatory. 

There  are  peculiar  reasons  at  the  present  day,  besides  those  ordinarily 
assigned  for  popular  education,  which  render  it  in  a  high  degree  desirable 
that  the  soldier  should  be  at  least  so  far  educated  as  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  higher  art  developed  in  ihe 
construction  of  the  modem  fire-arm  calls  for  a  higher  skill  and  mtelligence 
in  the  person  who  uses  it  The  prescribed  course  of  instruction  in  muSetiy 
shows  this.  To  the  highest  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  is  now 
required  to  be  added  a  knowledge  as  well  of  the  construction  of  that  arm  as 
of  the  theoretical  principles  of  rifle  practice.  These  are  carefully  explained, 
with  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  all  the  usual  appliances  of  a  lecture.  As  has 
been  well  observed, — **  A  soldier  who  does  not  know  his  alphabet  is  told 
that  the  course  of  a  bullet  under  the  influence  of  powder  is  a  curved  line 
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called  the  trajectory;"  and  it  must  be  obviona  that  to  the  wholly  untaught 
mind  both  the  langnage  and  sjmbolB  required  for  such  instruction  must  be 
abaolutelj  unintelligiDie. 

The  Council)  therefore,  cannot  but  think  that  primary  education,  mean- 
ing no  more  by  this  term  than  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  has  become  a 
matter  of  such  importance  as  justly  to  claim  its  place  in  the  regular  course 
of  military  iustruction,  and  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  They  would  by  no  means  desire  to  subject  the  old  soldier  to  any 
such  pressure;  but  there  certainly  seems  no  hardship  in  prescribing  that 
every  recruit,  before  he  is  dismissed  to  duty,  should  be  taught  to  read  and 
write.  This  would  be  sufficient  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  soldier,  and,  the 
first  difficulties  thus  overcome,  there  would  in  all  probability  be  no  lack  of 
volunteers  for  the  more  advanced  instruction.  It  would  probably  be  de*- 
sirable  to  defer  the  attendance  of  the  recruit  at  school  until  nis  earner  drills 
were  accomplished;  and  a  discretion  would  necessarily  rest  with  the  com- 
manding officer  how  to  deal  with  those  few  who  might  appear  incapable  of 
any  teaching. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  school  attendance  of  non-ci 
officers  and  men  on  school  books : — 
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•■ . 

It  is  scarcely  necessaryto  remark  on  the  result  shown  in  the  two  last 
columns  of  this  table.  Where  the  average  period  of  attendance  is  little 
more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  a  week,  little  general  progress  can  be 
jexpected.  It  is  true  that  in  individual  cases  this  amount  is  often  greatly 
exceeded,  but  these  are  the  exceptions ;  and  the  results  properly  due  to  the 
efibrts  made,  and  the  expense  incurred,  in  the  education  or  the  soldier,  will 
certainly  not  be  attained  until  the  recommendation  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  that  commanding  officers  shoula  make 
arrangements,  where  possible,  for  the  attendance  of  the  men  at  school  for 
at  least  four  hours  a  week,  be  more  effectually  carried  out 

Of  children's  schools  there  are,  in  every  regiment,  the  grown  children's, 
the  infants',  and  the  industrial  schools.  The  ^'  grown  childr^ "  of  both 
sexes  are  instructed  by  the  schoolmaster,  the  infant  and  industrial  school  by 
the  schoolmistress.  The  regular  hours  of  attendance  are : — Morning  school 
for  grown  children  and  adulte,  from  9*20  to  12  a»u.  ;  industrial  school  for 
girls  and  younger  boys,  from  2  to  4  P.if. ;  afternoon  school  for  boys,  from 
2  to  4  P.M. ;  but  these  hours  are  of  course  varied  at  foreign  stations  to  suit 
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the  requirements  of  the  climate.  Children  are  passed  firom  the  in£uit  to 
the  ''grown  children's"  school  when  thej  are  able  to  read  words  of  two 
syllables  at  least 

The  nnmbers  of  children  in  each  regiment  under  instruction,  amounted  in 
all  to — Grown  children,  boys,  3,440;  girls,  2,69  L  Infants,  boys,  3,110; 
girls,  3,005  :  total  attending  children's  and  infants'  schools,  12,246 ;  attend- 
ing industrial  school,  7,052. 

The  Normal  Schools  contained,  on  31st  March,  1861,  37  students,  of 
whom  16  were  from  civil  life;  7  were  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
army;  14  had  previously  served  as  monitors  in  the  model  school,  or  in  the 
Royal  Hibernian  School,  and  subsequently  served  two  years  as  assistant 
army  schoolmasters.  In  addition  to  which  mere  were  two  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Royal  Marines  admitted  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  making  a  total  of  39  students ;  of  whom  30  were 
studying  in  the  normal  school,  and  nine  teaching  in  the  model  school.  Of 
the  latter,  seven  have  since  been  appointed  third-class  schoolmasters  in 
regiments  or  in  depot  battalions.  With  three  exceptions  all  the  civilian 
students  have  been  engaged  in  tuition  previous  to  aamission. 

Students  are  admitted  by  competitive  examinations,  conducted  by  the 
head  master,  twice  a  year.  With  a  view  to  encourage  non-commissioned 
officers  possessing  sufficient  education  to  compete  for  admission,  it  was 
announced,  prior  to  the  examination  of  1860,  that,  of  the  ten  vacancies, 
three  would  be  reserved  for  the  most  successful  candidates  from  the  army, 
and  the  remaining  seven  would  be  open  to  civilian  candidates,  thus  making 
two  independent  competitions  on  the  same  examination  papers. 

The  model  school  tor  boys  at  Chelsea,  which  has  an  authorized  establish- 
ment of  500,  had  on  the  31st  December,  1860,  496,  distributable,  as  to  age, 
as  follows. — Under  6  years,  1 ;  from  6  to  7  years,  8 ;  from  7  to8  years,  32; 
from  8  to  9  years,  51 ;  from  9  to  10  years,  71 ;  from  10  to  11  years,  80; 
from  11  to  12  years,  81 ;  from  12  to  13  years^  84,  from  13  to  14  years, 
76 ;  from  14  to  15  vears,  11 ;  from  15  to  16  years,  1 :  total,  496.  Tlis 
shews  an  average  of  about  11  years  of  age.  For  military  purposes  the 
boys  are  divided  into  six  companies,  of  which  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  each  of 
87,  include  the  eldest  boys;  No.  4,  consisting  of  80,  the  yoimgest; 
and  Nos.  5  and  6,  having  respectively  80  and  79,  are  of  an  interm^iate 
age.  It  appears  that  out  of  122  boys  whose  time  has  expired,  since  the 
date  of  Colonel  Lefroy's  report,  four  were  reported  unfit  for  the  army; 
and  that  of  the  remaining  118  boys,  77  volunteered  for  the  army,  and 
two  boys  for  monitorships  and  the  subsequent  career  of  army  schoolmaster, 
making,  in  all,  66*9  per  cent  who  volunteered  for  the  army.  The  Council 
reported  also  on  the  Ro^al  Military  Asylum,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military 
School,  and  the  Educational  Department ;  and  ended  as  follows : — 

As  regards  the  prospects  of  completing  the  educational  establishment  of 
the  army,  the  Council  nave  to  report  that  at  the  termination  of  the  finAnciftt 
year  1860-61  there  were  191  schoolmasters  employed.  The  whole 
establishment,  when  complete,  will  comprise  284  schoolmasters ;  and  there 
were  therefore,  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  93  masters  still  required. 
Th^re  were,  at  the  same  period,  engaged  as  monitors  or  pupil  teachers,  as 
assistant  schoolmasters,  or  as  students  m  the  normal  school,  99  persons,  who 
may  be  considwed  as  more  or  less  under  training  for  the  office  of  school- 
master. 
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Seventh  Report  of  Her  Majesty  s  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

In  our  last  report  we  stated  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
had  intimated  to  us  their  intention  to  establish  preliminary  test  examinations 
for  the  departments  under  their  control,  in  compliance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 
the  preceding  year  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  mode  of  nominating  and 
examining  candidates  for  junior  appointments,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  greater  facility  may  not  be  afforded  for  the  admission  of  properly 
qualified  persons.**  The  arrangements  which  were  then  in  progress  have 
since  been  completed,  and  the  general  result  is  that  candidates  for  clerk- 
ships and  other  appointments  of  the  same  description  in  the  gift  of  their 
lordships  are  now  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination,  which  includes 
(]),  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  English  composition,  a  certain 
proficiency  in  which  is  of  course  indispensable  for  all  such  appointments ; 
(2)  other  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  wnich  is  judged  by  the  authorities  of, 
particular  departments  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  official 
duty  in  those  departments,  as,  for  example,  book-keeping  in  ofiices  of 
account  under  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  and  (3)  a  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  where  required  by  the  rules  previously  in  force. 

No  other  department  has  yet  made  arrangements  for  the  preliminary 
test  examination  of  candidates,  but  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  made  an 
important  change  in  the  mode  of  admission  to  their  department,  and,  while 
somewhat  lowering  the  qualifications  required  for  their  establishment,  have 
materially  raised  the  standard  for  temporary  clerkships,  their  intention 
being  that  no  examination  should  hereafter  be  required  on  transfer  from 
the  Tower  situations  to  the  higher.  We  alluded  in  the  correspondence 
which  preceded  the  change  to  the  difficult  questions  which  have  arisen  as 
to  the  separation  of  mechanical  from  intellectual  labour,  and  the  proper 
position  of  temporary  clerks.  These  questions,  we  believe,  will  require 
attention,  in  onler  that  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  the  public  service  may  be  established. 

Having  adverted  to  one  important  change  made  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty since  our  last  report  was  presented,  we  may  mention  another,  from 
which  we  anticipate  the  best  results.  Their  lordships  have  been  pleased 
to  open  to  general  competition  the  situations  of  engineer  boys  in  their 
factories,  and  of  apprentice  in  the  several  dockyards.  For  each  class  of 
appointments  the  aoility  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  work  sums  in  elementary 
arithmetic  is  required,  and  for  the  situation  of  engineer  boy  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid  is  also  required.  We  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  boys  at  some 
of  the  dockyards  have  acquitted  themselves,  and  the  observation  may  here 
be  repeated. 

We  have  also  to  mention  an  open  competition  lately  held  for  the  situa- 
tion of  assistant  schoolmaster  in  Devonport  dockyard.  Nine  candidates 
were  examined,  their  testimonials  having  been  previously  considered  by 
Dr.  Woolley,  the  inspector  of  Admiralty  schools,  who  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  on  the  occasion.  The  mathematical  portion  of  the  exami- 
nation included,  by  their  lordships'  desire,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,   the 
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differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  elements  of  differential  equations. 
Several  of  the  candidates  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  us  to  observe  that  one  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  higher 
mathematics  had  received  his  education  in  a  dockyard  school.  Twenty- 
seven  candidates  for  student  interpreterships  in  China  and  Japan  were 
examined  under  our  direction  in  June  last  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
received  from  the  Colonial  OflSce,  we  are  about  to  examine  candidates 
for  interpreterships  at  Hong  Kong.  The  examinations  of  persons  nominated 
for  employment  on  the  census  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  also  been 
numerous.  Tlie  Irish  candidates  for  this  description  of  employment  have 
nut,  it  will  be  seen,  succeeded  as  well  as  those  who,  coming  from  a  more 
educated  class,  have  aspired  to  higher  appointments.  The  certificates  and 
rejections  in  this  class  for  the  year  1861  were  as  follows : — England, 
90  certificates,  37  rejections;  Scotland,  21  certificates,  17  rejections;  Ire- 
land, 120  certificates,  143  rejections:  total,  231  certificates,  and  197  rejections. 
It  must  be  stated  that  the  examination  is  a  very  slight  one. 

We  proceed  to  give,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  statistics  of  our  com- 
mission to  the  close  of  last  year,  adding  such  observations  as  tiiey  suggest 

The  total  number  of  nominations,  from  the  21st  May,  1855,  to  the  close 
of  1858  (three  years  and  seven  months)  was  7942;  and  for  the  tliree 
years  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  taken  together,  it  was  10,416;  those  of  last 
year  being  4,867. 

In  1856  the  provincial  clerks  of  the  Post  Office,  and  the  letter-carriers 
employed  by  tnat  department,  altogether  about  5,000  in  number,  were 
brougnt  under  the  operation  of  the  Order  in  Council.  In  1859  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  grant  of  certificates  to  rural  messengers,  of  whom 
there  are  more  than  4,500,  and  since  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859,  we 
have  also  granted  certificates  for  Admiralty  artificers,  on  admission  to  the 
several  dockyards.  The  total  of  this  class  is  about  12,000.  Certificates 
Jiave  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  been  granted  for  the 
artificers  employed  pnder  the  War  Office. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  nominations, 
we  may  mention  that  729  candidates  have  presented  themselves  for  tiie 
preliminary  examination  which,  as  above  mentioned,  has  been  established 
Dy  the  Treasury.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Admiralty  factories  and  dockyards  was  first  entrusted  to  us  at  the  beginning 
of  1860,  and  449  candidates  were  nominated  in  1861.  The  numbers  of 
persons  nominated  as  competitors  and  of  the  situations  for  which  they 
competed,  have  been  as  follows: — 1855-6  (19  months),  458  competitors 
nominated;  109  situations  competed  for.  1857,  351  competitors  nominated; 
106  situations  competed  for.  1858,  833  competitors  nominated;  258  situa- 
tions competed  for.  1859,  1,179*  competitoi*s  nominated;  259  situations 
competed  for.  1860,  705  competitors  nominated;  242  situations  competed 
for.  1861,  794  competitors  nominated;  259  situations  competed  for. 
Total,  4,320  competitors  nominated,  and  1,233  situations  competed  for. 

Of  the  266  competitors  in  1861,  it  appears  that  41  obtained  places 
sufficiently  high  to  bring  them  within  the  number  of  situations  competed 
for,  and  would  have  received  appointments  if  they  had  not  failed  in  particular 
subjects,  these  subjects  being,  except  in  fifteen  cases,  of  immediate  practical 
utility  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.      These  failures  have,  of 

*  Inclnding  391  penona  who  competed  for  nine  writerships  in  the  India  Office. 
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course,  been  moch  diminished  in  number  by  the  institution  of  preliminary 
test  examinations. 

The  certificates  and  rejections  in  non-competitive  examinations  have 
been: — 1855-6  (19  months),  1,686  certificates;  880  rejections.  1857, 
1,354  certificates;  490  rejections.  1858, 1,154  certificates;  292  rejections. 
1859,  1,511  certificates;  310  rejections.  1860,  1,675  certificates;  317 
rejections.  1861,  2,982  certificates;  444  rejections.  Total— 10,362 
certificates,  and  2,733  rejections. 

Out  of  the  total  number  rejected  (2,733)  all  but  145  have  failed  in 
arithmetic,  in  spelling,  or  in  **  reading  the  addresses  of  letters,"  a  test  to 
which  candidates  for  the  situation  of  letter-carrier  and  rural  messenger  are 
subjected.  It  will,  however,  be  understood  that  of  those  who  have  failed  in 
one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  specified,  some  have  failed  in  others  alsa 

The  cases  in  which  candidates  have  been  considered  as  ineligible  in 
respect  of  age,  health,  or  character,  have  been  as  follows: — 1855-7,  218 
age;  42  health;  35  character.  1858,59  age;  23  health;  20  character. 
1859,66  age;  16  health;  21  character.  1860,42  age;  30  health;  31 
character.  1861,  113  age;  22  health;  47  character.  Total — 498  age; 
133  health ;  154  character. 

The  task  of  inquiring  into  the  character  of  candidates  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed  without  the  most  confidential 
intercourse  between  those  who  can  give  information  and  those  on  whom  the 
duty  of  deciding  is  imposed.  Delay  is  sometimes  occasioned,  and  there 
most  sometimes  also  be  dissatisfaction,  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  meet, 
if  it  were  conceded  that  an  individual  nominee  has  anything  of  a  vested 
interest  in  the  appointment  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  But  although  it  is, 
of  course,  our  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  candidate,  we  feel  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  persons  to  whom  no  reasonable  suspicion 
attaches  ;  and  that  the  Order  in  Council  which  requires  proof,  satisfactory 
to  us,  of  the  good  character  of  the  candidate,  rests  upon  the  soundest 
principle. 

We  have,  on  former  occasions,  adverted  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
proper  limits  of  age ;  and  we  do  not  here  repeat  our  observations.  Fixed 
rules  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  productive  of  hardship  to  individuals ; 
and  such  cases  of  hardship  cannot,  we  believe,  be  met  except  by  the 
argument  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  fixed  rules,  should  be 
maintained ;  and  that  the  notion  of  fixed  rules,  which  are  to  be  relaxed 
as  often  as  they  interfere  with  the  interests  of  individuals,  is  not  a  very 
reasonable  one. 

The  number  of  honorary  certificates  granted  in  successive  years  has 
been :— 1855-6,  228;  1857,  159;  1858,  174;  1859,  182;  1860,  149. 
1861,  136.     Total— 1,028. 

We  do  not  on  this  occasion  print  our  ordinary  examination  papers.  As 
we  gave  last  year  all  those  which  had  been  set  in  the  course  of  1860,  and 
no  change  of  any  importance  has  since  been  made,  we  think,  that  by 
printing  the  papers  of  1861  we  should  only  delay  the  presentation  and 
increase  the  bulk  of  our  report,  without  answering  any  useful  purpose. 

Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India. — The  appointments  given 
by  examination  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  have  been  as 
follows:— 1855,  20;  1856,20;  1857,12;  1858,20;  1859,40;  1860,80; 
1861,  80;  and  we  have  been  ofiicially  informed  that  80,  at  least,  will  be 
assigned  in  July  next,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  candidates  should 
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present  themselves.  The  number  of  candidates^  although  it  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  vacancies,  has  steadily  risen  since  1 85  6,  in  which  year 
56  only  were  examined.  In  1860  the  number  was  154,  and  last  year  171. 
Of  these  86  came  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  34  from  Cambridge, 
27  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  7  from  the  Queen's  University  in  Ire- 
land, and  20  from  Scottish  Universities.  Out  of  the  first  five  candidates, 
four  were  Scotch  by  birth  or  education.  Of  these  four  one  was  first  in 
mathematics,  and  two  obtained  full  marks  in  moral  science,  one  of  them 
being  also  first  in  English  literature,  &c.,  and  in  Greek.  The  highest 
marks  for  Latin  and  for  English  composition  were  obtained  by  Oxford 
candidates ;  and  the  highest  for  Sanscrit  and  for  Arabic,  by  Irish  candi- 
dates. A  candidate  privately  educated  obtained  the  highest  marks  for 
natural  science. 

We  notice  with  satisfaction  the  great  increase  in  number  of  candidates 
who  ofier  themselves  for  examination  in  Sanscrit  Out  of  an  aggregate  of 
295  candidates  examined  in  1855  and  the  three  following  years,  six  only 
professed  an  acquaintance  with  that  language.  Last  year  the  number 
examined  in  Sanscrit  was  36  out  of  L71.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  we 
must  observe  that  the  statistics  of  the  successive  examinations  show  some 
tendency  on  the  part  of  candidates  to  difiuse  their  reading  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  subjects,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  few,  and 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them.  The  average  number  taken  bj 
successful  candidates  has  remained  about  the  same ;  but  the  instances  in 
which  eight,  or  even  nine,  subjects  have  been  taken  (the  English  subjects 
being  taken  together,  and  counting  one  only)  have  been  more  frequent  in 
recent  than  in  earUer  years.  The  rule  has  hitherto  been  that  marks  not 
exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  maximum  should  not  be  allowed  to  count,  and 
one  result  has  been  that  the  candidates  (only  four  in  number)  who  have 
presented  themselves  for  examination  in  nine  subjects  have  never  obtained 
marks  for  all  the  nine,  and  have  thus  lost  a  portion  of  their  labour.  We 
shall,  however,  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  require^  in  some, 
at  least,  of  the  subjects,  a  proportion  larger  than  one-tenth. 

Passing  to  the  mrther  examination,  at  which  the  selected  candidates  have 
to  present  themselves  after  their  year  of  study,  we  may  state  that  for  16  of 
those  who  attended  last  year  we  were  unable  to  grant  certificates.  We  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  university  training,  and  we  believe  that 
no  one  who  intends  to  become  a  candidate  can  be  better  employed  than  in 
attention  to  those  subjects  which  are  within  the  range  of  an  ordinary 
English  education  of  the  higher  class ;  but  we  think  it  most  important  that^ 
when  a  place  on  the  list  of  selected  candidates  has  been  obtained,  the  year 
which  follows  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  preparation  for  official  duty. 
We  observe  with  satisfaction  that,  in  several  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  kingdom,  efforts  are  being  made  to  give  to  the  selected  candidates  the 
assistance  which  they  require  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their, studies. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former  reports  to  state  our  conviction  of  the 
great  importance  of  proper  legal  training.  We  continue  to  require  notes 
of  cases  heard  in  courts  of  law,  and  we  oelieve  that  the  exercise  is  one  of 

Eeat  utilitv  to  the  candidates.  The  authorities  of  several  of  the  courts  of 
w  in  London  and  elsewhere  have  had  the  goodness  to  assist  us  by  facilitat- 
ing the  admission  of  selected  candidates,  and  our  acknowledgments  are  par- 
ticularly due  to  those  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  We  wish  the  selected 
candidates  to  acquire,  before  their  departure  from  this  country,  an  elementary 
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acqaaiiitance  with  the  law  and  its  admiaistration  in  India.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  her  Majesty's  commissioners  who  were  appointed  in  1853  to  con- 
sider the  reform  of  the  judicial  establishments  and  laws  of  India,  prepared 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  intended  for  adoption  in  the  presiaency 
towns  and  throughout  the  provinces  of  India.  The  new  codes  passed  by 
the  local  legislatures  in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioners, 
besides  deviating  in  some  points  from  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sioners, affect  the  provinces  only ;  but  notwithstanding  this  limitation,  they 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  all  courts  in  which  civil  servants  preside. 
Farther  changes  have  l)een  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  legislatures, 
involving  the  abolition  of  the  criminal  law  previously  in  force  in  the 
provinces,  and  also  of  that  which,  being  in  force  within  the  local  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Courts,  wa  s  applicable  to  British  subjects  throughout  the 

Provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  presidency  towns.  An  uniform  code  (Lord 
lacaulay's)  applicable  to  all  persons  in  all  places  within  the  British  terri- 
tories in  India  has  been  substituted.  It  has  been  our  endeavour,  by  the  in- 
structions which  we  have  issued,  to  direct  the  attention  of  candidates  to  the  law 
as  they  will  find  it  on  their  arrival  in  India.  An  Act  was  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  carry  out  another  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners,  the  abolition  of  the  present  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  single  tribunal,  to  be  called  the  High  Court  We 
propose  to  bring  the  changes  which  may  result  from  this  important  measure, 
under  the  notice  of  the  candidates  who  may  this  year  be  selected. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION -(IRELAND.) 

Memorial  culdressed  in  the  month  of  March  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
by  the  Lord  BisJiop  of  Down^  Connor  and  Dromore^  and  by  certain  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  resident  in  that  diocese  relative  io  the  tise  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  Irish  Natumal  Schools^  ^c.  (The  Viscount  Clancarty.) 
26th  May,  1862.     (208.) 

A  MEMORIAL  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  national  schools 
was  forwarded  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  In  sending  this  memorial,  signed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  87  of  the  clergy,  and  119  laymen  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Bishop  said  thkt  at  no  period  of  the 
prolonged  and  painful  controversy  on  national  education  has  a  document 
of  so  weighty,  and  so  momentous  a  character  been  presented  to  her 
Majesty's  Government.  Never  before  was  the  great  and  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  national  education  system  of  ^^Non-compulsion  on  religious 
instruction"  been  so  generously  and  so  candidly  conceded;  and  the 
memorialists  confidently  hope  that  in  adopting  the  rule,  and  the  very 
language  of  this  board,  *'  that  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  to 
be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  the  pareht  or  guardian 
object,"  they  are  not  unreasonable  in  requesting  such  an  authorized  exposi- 
tion of  the  rule  requesting  the  use  of  the  scriptures  without  a  departure  from 
its  spirit  as  will  enable  them  to  make  sliglU  and  casual  reference  to  it  at  the 
hour  of  secular  instruction  should  occasion  absolutely  require  it ;  provided, 
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always^  that  under  this  privilege,  no  religions  or  denominational  teaching 
be  introduced.     The  memorialists  say : — 

Taking  into  consideration  the  protracted  nature  of  the  controversy,  the 
clearer  understanding  of  the  matters  in  dispute  which  has  arisen,  as 
well  as  the  improved  state  of  information  among  the  middle  and  hnmbler 
classes,  we  are  willing  to  adopt  the  practice  of  non-compulsion  in  religions 
instruction,  as  embodied  in  the  rule  of  the  national  system,  **  that  no  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  object." 

Our  views  being  thus  explicitly  given,  we  consider  it  but  justice  to 
ourselves  and  to  so  many  of  our  brethren  who  still  remain  unconnected 
with  the  Irish  national  system,  to  request  an  authorized  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  rule  of  the  board  respecting  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in 
national  schools,  being  convinced  that  such'  an  explanation  of  that  rule, 
without  departure  from  its  spirit,  might  be  afforded  as  would  remove  what 
has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  an  implied  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the 
same. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  neither  desire  nor  intention  to  use  the  sciiptnres 
in  our  schools  for  denominational  or  controversial  purposes  during  the 
hours  of  general  instruction,  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  such  an 
assurance  is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  competent  authority  a  corresponding 
explanation  to  the  effect  that  the  rule  of  the  board  was  not  originally 
intended  and  shall  not  be  enforced,  to  prevent  the  manager  or  teacher  of  any 
school  from  making  such  reference  to  any  part  of  the  word  of  God  as 
occasions  may  demand,  provided  that  under  the  appearance  of  exercising 
this  just  right  no  religious  teaching  of  a  denominational  character  be 
introduced. 

Were  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  the  board  given, 
we  believe  that  all  which  ought  to  be  considered  essential  in  the  matter  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction  in  connection  with  national  education, 
taking  into  account  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  would  be  amply 
provided  for ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  those  scruples  which  prevent  so 
many  consciensious  members  of  the  established  church  from  accepting 
the  proflfered  aid  of  the  State  for  schools,  would,  we  trust,  be  removed. 

The  lord-lieutenant  transmitted  the  memorial  to  the  commissioners  of 
national  education,  and  they  answered  that,  ^^  with  the  most  anxious  desire 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  national  system  as  much  as  possible,  the  com- 
missioners cannot  approve  of  the  modification  of  the  rule  with  regard  to 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  as  proposed  by  the  memorialists,  the  commis- 
sioners being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  such  modification  would  be  subver- 
sive of  the  f  undametital  principle  of  the  national  system  of  education. 

'^The  commissioners  further  direct  us  to  state,  that  according  to  tlie 
rule  of  the  board,  the  managers  of  national  schools  have  full  liberty  to  set 
apart  a  sufficient  portion  of  each  day  for  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures 
and  for  other  religious  exercises,  as  prayer  and  catechetical  instruction,  and 
that  during  such  time  it  is  quite  competent  for  the  conductors  of  schools  to 
use  all  such  means  of  moral  and  religious  admonitions  as  may  seem  to  them 
good  for  the  direction  or  correction  of  the  children  attending  their  schools, 
provided  only  that  no  means,  direct  or  indirect,  be  used  to  induce  children 
to  attend  at  such  time  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and  guardians." 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Hartrickf  Secretary  to  the  Downy  Connor ^  and  Dromore  Church  Education 
Society,  with  reference  to  a  Memorial  lately  presented  to  his  Excellency  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down^  on  National  Education  in  Ireland,  dat/d 
5th  Marchy  1862  ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Societg  which 
accompanied  it.     (The  Viscount  Clancarty.)     21st  July,  1862.     (253.) 

On  the  5th  March,  1862,  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore  Church  Education  Society  sent  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant copy  of  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a  large  meeting  of  the 
members,  held  in  Belfast  on  the  24th  Eebruary,  1862,  with  reference  to 
the  memorial  presented  to  his  Excellency  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  on 
national  Education  in  Ireland.     The  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

*'  The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore 
Church  Education  Society  having  been  directed  to  a  document  purporting 
to  be  a  copy  of  an  address  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
on  national  Education,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Lord  Bishop  and  some 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  these  dioceses*     After  full  consideration,  it  was 

"  Resolved — That,  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  State,  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  this  country,  we 
cannot  approve,  nor  recommend  for  adoption,  the  plan  proposed  in  this 
document,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  secure  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  schools  under  our  care,  and  would  surrender  the 

{)rinciple  of  Church  Education  Society,  as  involved  in  the  third  fundamental 
aw,  whiph  requires  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorised  version 
*  shall  be  used  in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child  in  attendance  who  is 
capable  of  reading.'  "  Henry  Ward,  Chairman." 


THEOLOGICAL  PROFESSORS.— BELFAST. 

Returns  of  the  Names  of  the  Theological  and  other  Professors  and  Pensioners 
at  Selfasty  subscribing  and  not  subscribing^  receiving  Money  from  Parlia- 
mentary Grants,  and  of  the  number  and  name  of  Students  attending  all  tfie 
Professors,  and  how  many  attend  each  Professor ;  of  tJie  Congregational 
Income  of  the  Ministers  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  any  class,  or  denomination  of  Nonconformists  in 
Ireland,  who  received  portions  oftlie  Parliamentarg  Grant  of  1860.  (Mr. 
Stansfeld.)    April,  1862.     (304.) 

The  professor  of  theology  has  a  public  income  of  2502.,  and  had  25  students. 
That  of  pastoral  theology  has  2502.,  and  a  fee  of  2  guineas  from  each 
student — ie  had  37  students.  The  professor  of  Biblical  criticism  has  250Lj 
and  2  guineas  fee  &om  each  student.  The  professor  of  Hebrew,  2502..  and 
2  guineas  fees.  The  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  catechisms  has  2502., 
and^  as  agent  for  Regium  Donum,  3002.  per  annum,  besides  an  income  of 
202.  for  fees.  The  professor  of  Christian  ethics  has  2502.,  with  students' 
ifees.     One  professor  teaches  pastoral  theology,  metaphysics,  moral  philo- 
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sophy,  and  ecclesiastical  history^  and  receives  1502.  for  them  all,  besides 
921.  68.  2(1.9  Regium  Donum,  for  congregation;  1342.  ITs.  2d.,  congrega- 
tional income ;  2302.  for  distribution  of  Reginm  Donum.  The  professor  of 
theology,  sacred  criticism,  and  Oriental  languages,  to  the  non-subscribing 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  receives  1502.  for  salary;  822.  as  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation,  Belfast ;  and  120/.  from  the  members 
of  his  congregation.  The  Rev.  W.  Bruce  receives  150/.  as  late  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  for  loss  of  income,  by  transferring  the  professorship  on 
the  Royal  Academical  Institution  to  the  Queen's  College :  1002.  as  senior 
minister  of  the  first,  or  old  Presbyterian  congregation ;  and  120/1  from  bis 
congregation.  Rev.  John  Feme  receives  150Z  as  a  retiring  allowance, 
since  his  professorship  was  superseded  by  the  opening  of  Queen's  College. 
The  congregational  income  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  varies  from 
352.  to  602.  In  some  cases  only,  in  large  towns,  the  incomes  rise  to 
1502.  or  2002.  In  Belfast,  Dr.  Morgan  receives  5502.  In  Dublin,  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  receives  7562.;  but  out  of  this  sum  4102.  is  paid  to  the  assist- 
ant minister.  The  total  sum  paid  to  ministers  or  their  representatives  was 
37,9852.  185.  6e2. ;  to  the  widows'  fund,  8852.  ds. ;  to  agents,  550L ;  to 
clerks  of  synod,  1522.  58.  Sd. 

The  annual  sum  of  3362.  is  paid  to  the  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster.     The  portion  of  the  grant  belonging  to  a  vacant  congregation  is 

J>aid  to  the  Widow's  Fund  of  the  synod,  &c.,  to  which  it  belongs  for  the 
bur  quarters  next  following  that  in  which  the  vacancy  commences ;  the 
payment  for  that  quarter  being  made  to  the  former  minister,  or  to  his 
widow,  or  his  legal  representative,  and  the  first  payment  to  tlie  new 
minister  being  for  the  quarter  commencing  next  after  his  ordination  or 
installation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  com^ 
prises  two  bodies  (united  on  the  10th  July,  1840,  under  one  ecclesiastical 
judicature),  viz.,  the  "General  Synod  of  Ulster"  and  the  '^Secession 
Synod,"  except  a  few  congregations  which  now  form  the  Secession  Synod 
above  mentioned.  The  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  D.  D.,  is  the  agent  for  the 
General  Synod  of  Ulster,  numbering,  in  1860,  347  ministers.  The 
Ministers  distinguished  as  seceders,  whether  connected  with  the  General 
Assembly  or  with  the  separate  Secession  Synod,  and  also  those  forming  the 
Synod  of  Munster,  are  paid  by  the  Paymasters-General. 

The  services  for  which  the  salaries  are'  paid  to  the  agents  are  as 
follows : — Before  the  termination  of  each  quarter,  the  agent  transmits  to 
the  Chief  Secretary's  Ofiice  an  estimate  of  the  sum  required  for  the  ensuing 
quarter,  with  a  statement  of  any  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
list  of  recipients  of  the  grant,  by  deaths  or  other  vacancies,  new  appoint- 
ments, &c ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  minister  during  the  quarter,  he  is 
expected  to  state  the  name  of  the  widow  or  representative  of  the  deceased 
to  whom  the  payment  for  the  quarter  is  to  be  made ;  a  list  of  the  parties  to 
be  paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each,  is  then  prepared,  signed  by 
the  Chief  or  Under  Secretary,  and  transmitted  to  the  agent;  and  the 
amount  being  lodged  to  his  account  by  the  Paymaster-General,  he  makes 
the  payments  accordingly.  He  finally  transmits  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Auait  an  account  of  the  sums  received  and  paid  by  him,  witli 
vouchers,  and  the  above-mentioned  list  as  his  authority.  In  addition  to 
this  quarterly  duty,  cases  occasionally  occur  en  which  correspondence  is 
required  between  the  Government  and  the  agent.     With  respect  to  the 
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ministers  who  are  not  paid  through  an  agents  the  information  required  by 
the  Government  is  obtained  from  the  clerks  of  presbyteries. 

5.  The  salaries  of  the  agents  have  not  been  fixed  with  reference  to  any 
general  scale 

6.  The  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  synods  are  not  paid  in  con- 
sideration of  any  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  Government 


WELIGIOUS  IKSTRIJCTION  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PAUPER  CHILDREN 

(SCOTLAND). 

Copies  of  any  Regulations^  InstructionSy  or  Correspondence  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  in  Scotland  relating  to  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Fauper 
Children  of  Roman  Catholic  Parents.  (The  Lord  Privy  Seal.)  23rd  June^ 
1862.     (9th  of  1863.) 

The  only  provision  in  the  statutes  now  in  force  in  Scotland  which  relates 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  paupers  is  that  contained  in  the  sixty-fourth 
section  of  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict.,  chap.  83,  which  is  as  follows : — 

LXIV.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  case  in  which  a  poorhouse 
already  exists,  or  shall  be  built,  or  enlarged,  or  altered,  under  th^  pro-* 
visions  of  this  Act,  the  parochial  board  or  boards  shall  frame  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  such  poorhouse,  and  for  the  discipline 
and  treatment  of  the  inmates  thereof,  and  for  the  admission  of  any  known 
minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  poorhouse,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  at  the  request  of  such  inmate,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
religious  assistance  to  such  inmate,  and  shall  submit  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  the  board  of  supervision  for  approval ;  and  no  rules  or  regulations 
shall  be  effectual  or  shall  be  acted  upon,  except  such  as  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  supervision. 

On  the  3rd  January,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  management  of  poorhouses,  as  regards  religious  instruction : — 

XLIX.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse  shall 
be  committed  to  a  chaplain,  who  shall  be  a  distinct  officer  from  the  house 
governor,  and  the  following  shall  be  his  duties :  -^ 

(1.)  To  lecture  or  preach  to  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  conjoining 
prayer  and  praise,  every  Sabbath  Day. 

(2.)  To  visit  any  sick  inmate  of  the  poorhouse  firom  time  to  time,  and 
when  he  may  be  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  the  house  governor  or 
matron. 

(3.)  To  examine  and  catechise  the  children  once  in  every  month,  or 
oftener,  and  after  each  of  such  examinations  to  record  the  same,  and  state 
the  general  progress  of  the  children  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  nouse  committee,  and  which  is  to  be  laid  before  that  committee 
at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 

(4.)  To  promote  peace,  order,  obedience,  and  observance  of  the  rules  of 
the  poorhouse  among  the  inmates,  and  to  inform  the  house  governor,  the 
matron,  or  the  chairman  or  acting  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  of  any 
infringement  of  such  rules  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  per-- 
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form  sach  other  duties  suitable  to  his  office  as  may  be  required  of  him  by 
the  house  committee  in  terms  of  his  agreement  or  appointment. 

(5.)  To  report  his  proceedings  generally  to  the  house  committee  at  such 
times  as  that  committee  shall  direct^  stating  the  name  of  the  person^  if  any, 
who  may  have  officiated  for  him  since  the  date  of  his  last  report. 

L.  All  inmates  of  the  poorhouscy  except  those  who  are  incapacitated  by 
sickness^  infirmity,  or  infancy,  shall  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers 
every  day,  and  divine  service  every  Sabbath  Day ;  provided  that  inmates 
who  refuse  to  attend  on  account  of  their  religious  principles  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  attendance,  and  shall  be  engaged,  during  the  time  of 
divine  service,  in  religious  exercises,  or  in  reamng  or  hearing  read  such 
religious  book  suited  to  their  religious  persuasion  as  the  house  governor 
shall  sanction. 

LI.  Any  regular  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of 
the  poorhouse  shall,  at  any  time  in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  any  inmate, 
be  allowed  by  the  house  governor  to  enter  the  poorhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  religious  assistance  to  such  inmate,  or  for  the  purpose  of  instruct^ 
ing  his  child  or  children  in  the  principles  of  his  religion,  provided  that  such 
assistance  or  instruction  shall  be  so  given  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  good 
order  and  discipline  of  the  other  mmates  of  the  poorhouse;  and  such 
religious  assistance  or  instruction  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  inmates  who 
are  of  the  rehVious  persuasion  of  such  minister  and  to  the  children  of  such 
mmates.  ^ 

LII.  When  a  regular  minister  of  any  religious  persuasion  shall  request 
permission  to  visit  members  of  his  congregation  who  may  be  inmates  oi  the 
poorhouse,  orders  shall  be  given  for  his  admission  at  such  hours  as  the 
nouse  governor  may  consider  proper ;  and  if  such  inmates,  or  several  of 
them,  aesire  it,  arrangements  snail  be  made  for  assembling  them  in  some 
convenient  apartment,  where  religious  instruction  may  be  given,  or  divine 
service  conducted  with  decorum,  and  apart  from  the  other  inmates. 

LIIL  No  work,  except  the  necessary  household  work  and  cooking,  shall 
be  performed  by  the  inmates  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

LIV.  No  work,  except  the  necessary  household  work  and  cooking,  shall 
be  required  to  be  performed  by  any  poor  person  who  shall  be  entered  in 
tlie  register  as  professing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Good 
Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  nor  by  any  poor  person  who  shall  be  entered 
on  the  register  as  professing  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  on  any  of  the 
following  days  observed  as  holidays  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  is 
to  say,  the  first  and  sixth  days  of  January,  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-fifth 
days  of  March,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
the  first  day  of  November,  Ascension  Day,  and  Corpus  Christi  Day. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Report  of  the  President  of  QueerHs  College^  Belfast^for  tlie  Year  etiding 

March  1,  1863. 

The  report  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  presenting  to  your  Majesty 
affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  continued  steady  progress  and  success  of 
this  college.     So  far  back  as  the  session  1852-53,  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
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Ireland  laboared  under  the  great  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  previous 
years  of  famine.  Since  that  period,  the  annual  increase  of  the  students  in 
attendance  shows  the  advancement  of  these  colleges  in  public  estimation, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difGculties  they  have  had  to  encounter. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  Belfast  College  in  1852-53  was  154  ; 
now  there  are  in  attendance  388.  Of  these,  335  are  matriculated ;  and 
during  this  session,  137  young  men  entered  the  college  for  the  first  time, 
of  whom  115  are  matriculated.  Since  the  session  1857-58  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  whole  numbers  in  attendance  of  181.  Besides  the  137 
fresh  men,  four  other  students  entered  the  college ;  but,  having  ceased  to 
attend,  their  names  have  been  erased  from  the  rolls. 

The  number  of  medical  students  in  attendance  in  1862-63  was  89  matri- 
culated, 33  non-matriculated — total,  122. 

The  denominational  table  for  1862-63  presents  nearly  the  same  features 
of  religious  diversity  as  have  annually  existed,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
in  attendance,  at  Belfast  College : — Established  Church,  61 ;  General 
Assembly,  237  ;  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians,  13 ;  Roman  Catholics,  24 ; 
Wesley  an  Methodists,  11 ;  Covenanters,  22  ;  Seceders,  3  ;  Independents,  3 ; 
Baptists,  1 ;  various,  10;  religious  denomination  withheld,  3  :  total,  388. 

As  regards  the  scholarships  awarded  in  the  present  session,  I  cannot 
help  remarking,  once  again,  on  the  particular  organization  that  exists  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  regarding  this  class  of  exhibitions.  In  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  these  honours  have  hitherto  been  competed  for  anew,  every 
year,  Dy  those  students  qualified  to  become  candidates.  It  is  very  different 
with  the  greater  number  of  other  universities,  where  the  scholarships  are 
held  for  three,  four,  and,  in  some  of  them,  for  five  years.  The  mis- 
apprehension which  has  existed  respecting  the  number  of  scholarships 
attached  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  ought  at  once  to  be  removed  by  a  candid 
consideration  of  this  fact  Forgetfumess  of  this  arrangement  has  led  many 
to  regard  the  scholarships  as  nearly  treble  what  they  really  are,  and  thus 
by  so  much  to  exaggerate  the  real  number  of  those  placed  at  ihe  dis- 
posal of  the  college.  The  number  of  scholarships  awarded  in  the  several 
faculties,  1862-63,  were : — 7  senior  scholarships  in  arts,  2  senior  scholar- 
ships in  medicine,  29  junior  scholarships  in  arts,  2  engineering  scholarships, 
2  agricultural  scholarships,  6  medical  scholarships,  4  law  scholarships. 
Lapsed — 1  scholarship  in  arts,  2  scholarships,  2nd  year,  agriculture.  In 
referring  to  scholarships,  I  must,  on  my  own  part  and  on  that  of  the 
authorities  of  this  college,  express  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  felt  by  us, 
and  all  the  friends  of  enlightened  education  in  Ireland,  to  Sir  Robert  reel, 
for  his  noble  and  successful  appeal  to  the  country,  which  has  placed  at  his 
disposal  funds  fully  equal  to  10,000i  for  supplementing  the  exhibitions 
founded  by  the  sum  already  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  them.  With  a  resolute  determination  to^  accomplish 
this  great  object,  he  encountered  formidable  difficulties ;  but  his  appeal  to 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country,  as  weU  as  to  others,  was 
followed  by  a  most  encouraging  response.  It  *will  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  conferring  of  the  University  degrees  in  St  Patrick's  Hall,  in  October, 
1861,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  order  to  evince  his  conviction  of  the  immense 
advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  youth  of  this  country  by  affording 
exhibitions  for  competition,  established,  from  his  own  resources,  three  scho- 
larships of  40t  a  year  each — one  for  each  of  the^oUeges — for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  being  equivalent  to  a  sum  of  1200/.  '  Mr.  Alexander  Thom,  of 
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Dublin,  added  to  this  mnnificent  grant  the  generous  contribntion  of  600Z. 
The  funds  accruing  from  these  sums  were,  in  the  first  year,  competed  for 
by  the  students  of  the  three  colleges.  And  of  180^  thus  competed  for, 
prizes  of  the  value  of  140Z.  were  carried  by  students  of  this  college.  A 
result  still  more  gratifying  for  this  college  took  place  in  the  competition  for 
the  Peel  scholarsnips,  in  October,  1862.  The  successful  candidates  were— 
In  medicine :  Alex.  Porter,  40L  In  arts :  William  Park,  60t ;  James 
Brown  Armour,  45L ;  Matthew  Leitch,  one  of  452.  and  one  of  30^ ;  James 
Shaw,  45L  ;  William  M'Laren  Smith,  SOL  ;  in  all  295L  awarded  to  students 
of  this  college  from  this  fund. 

The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  continues  to  hold  its  distinguished 
place  amongst  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  This  is  made 
apparent  by  the  returns  of  the  number  of  students  who  annually  graduate 
in  the  departments  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  In  October,  1860, 87  degrees 
and  certificates  were  conferred  in  St  Patrick's  Hall,  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor;  in  October,  1861,  128  degrees  were  conferred,  exclusive  of  23 
middle-class  certificates  given,  on  examination,  to  candidates  who  had  not 
attended  the  colleges.  In  last  October,  168  of  the  higher  degrees  were 
conferred,  together  with  15  senior  and  junior  certificates  in  arts,  for  candi- 
dates who  are  not  members  of  the  University — in  all  183« 

Since  the  introduction  of  competitive  examinations  for  offices  in  the 
Civil  Service,  the  reports  of  this  college  have  furnished  a  very  distin- 
guished array  of  successful  students.  They  have  had  to  contend  with 
numerous  competitors  from  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  universities  in 
the  empire.  The  remarkable  success  of  a  large  number  of  our  alumni 
proves  the  admirable  nature  of  the  education  imparted  here,  its  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  community,  the  unflagging  zeal  and  great  ability  of  the 
professors,  and  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  students.  Since  Uie  year 
1867,  16  students  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  have  obtained  appointments 
to  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  Of  these  students,  1  stood  first  of  all  com- 
petitors ;  1,  second  ;  2,  fourth ;  1,  sixth ;  1,  tenth ;  1,  seventeenth,  &c 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Porter,  a  law  student  of  this 
college,  has  had  the  high  distinction  conferred  upon  him  of  being  appointed 
Barriugton  Lecturer,  an  honour  which  so  young  a  barrister  has  rarely 
attained,  owing  to  the  extensive  and  trying  competition  which  that  appomt- 
ment  involves.  I  can  only  class  with  this  the  success  of  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
in  carrying,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  against  all  competitors,  the  great 
law  prize  of  first  studentship,  to  be  held  for  three  year&  It  has  been 
obtained  twice  by  students  of  this  college. 

From  my  educational  opportunities,  I  have  almost  arrived  at  the  concla- 
sion  that,  owing  to  a  variety  of  difficulties,  the  executive  will  not  be  able 
for  some  time  to  carry  out  any  large  or  general  scheme  of  intermediate 
education.  Our  governors  still  admit  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
preparatory  academies,  linking  together  the  primary  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  may  not  be  abandoned, 
notwithstanding  the  countervailing  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented them  from  being  carried  into  efiect. 
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Report  of  the  Meteorologieal  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

SsTSN  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Cardwell  organized  this  department 
—experimentally.     A  ftJl  account  of  its  origin^  and  arrangements  was 

{)rinted  with  mjr  report  to  Lord  Stanley  of  ^derley,  in  1857>  and  in  the 
bllowing  year  a  brief'  summary  of  our  proceedings,  nntil  Jnne>  1858^  was 
published.  In  those  pages,  aicer  mentioning  various  works  in  progress 
within  this  oiBce,  special  reference  was  made  to  anemometers  *  at  Bermuda 
and  Halifax — and  to  series  of  simultaneous  obseryations  undertaken,  exten- 
siveljTj  in  co-^eiperation  with  this  department  It  was  then  that  preliminary 
measures  were  commenced  which  have  since  led  to  results  said  to  be  so 
useful  as  tp  warrant  the  present  consideration  of  meteorology  as  an  '^applied 


science.*' 


Besides  the  organization  and  commencement  of  synchronous  observations 
— improvements  m  methods  of  acting,  amobg  observers,  and  of  utilising 
recoras  on  paper,  were  adopted,  in  order  to  systematise  and  render  nglanage- 
able  an  accumulation  of  observations.  By  circulating  manuals  of  instruc- 
tion— by  lending  instruments — and  by  those  invaluable  loans,  to  less 
affluent  places,  wnich  the  Board  of  Tirade  had  made  by  means  of  ^^  fishery 
barometers" — an  extent  of  actual  and  immediate  benefit  has  accrued,  which 
may  be  best  estimated  by  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with  our  expdsed 
sea  coasts,  and  the  fisheries  in  particular — as  well  as  by  nautical  men  and 
maritime  interests  generally.  Possession  of  Mreather  glasses,  however  good, 
t)eing  of  little  avail,  comparatively,  unless  acquaintance  with  their  use  is 
understood  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  can  be  improvised ;  even  by  itie 
ablest  and  most  sagacious: — ^the  general  distribution,  and  forced  circu- 
lation of  small  booka  of  instruction — never  before  available — ^seemed  in- 
dispensable:— and  the  consequences  of  such  measures  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

.  By  continued  and  conitocutive  series  of  charts,  several  hilndred  in 
number,  constructed  on  the  simultaneous  or  synchronous  pTinciple,  an 
insight  into  the  laws  of  our  atmosphere — into  meteorological  dynamics 
(distinct  from  statical  results  previously  obtained  at  observatories  and  else* 
where),  has  been  gained;  which  has  enabled  us  to  know  what  weather  will 
prevail  during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  and,  as  a  corollary,  wheti  a 
storm  may  occur.  These  seem  to  be  satisfactory  and  rewarding  results. 
I'heir  basis  shall  be  popularly  explained  in  the  following  chapters  of  this 
report 

In  September,  1859,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  met  at  Aberdeen  under  the  presidency  of  the  universally  lamented 
Prince  Consort,  ft  was  then  resolved  by  their  council  that  application 
should  be  made  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  an  organization  and  trial 
of  a  plan  by  which  the  approach  of  storms  might  be  telegraphed  to  distant 
localities.  At  two  meetings  in  Buckingham  Palace,  early  the  following 
year  (1860),  minutes  were  authorized  on  this  subject,  and  correspondence 
ensued  which  resulted  in  establishing  a  telegraphic  commtinication  of  meteo- 
rological facts  between  20  home  stations,  besides  foreign  ones,  and  daily 
with  Paris. 

The  Aberdeen  meeting  had  only  just  terminated,  when  public  attention 

*  &elf  registering  wind  gauges. 
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was  startled  by  the  loss  €»f  the  Soyal  Charter.  It  so  happened  that  the 
storm  which  caused  the  destruction  of  that  iron  ship — {notwithstanding 
power  of  steam  additional  to  that  of  sails — and  wnile  a  sailiBg  ship, 
managed  differently,  was  bearms  its  brnnt  nninjnred  within  a  few  miles 
distant;*) — ^that  storm,  completehr  cyclonic,  pamed  over  the  middle  of 
England,  and  could  be  more  Aillj  myestigated  than  any  storm  hitherto, 
because  in  every  direction  observers  happened  to  be  ready,  who  recorded 
ample  statical  facts,  and  many  valuable  dymimical  results.  I'hat  remarkable 
tempest  was  soon  followed  by  another,  also  carefiilly  amlysed,  hot  tempo* 
rarily.  Further  information,  and  time  to  give  to  its  con^deration,  will  enable 
US  to  add  a  good  deid  to  the  printed  discussion  of  those  subjects.  When  the 
British  Association  met  at  Oxford  in  July,  1800,  a  paper  was  read  od  these 
and  some  other  British  storms;  on  the  measures  also  then  proposed  for 
meteorological  telegraphy,  which  obtained  approval  without  elicitfDg  any 
opposition. 

Instruments  having  been  placed  at  selected  stations,  and  alt  arnmge* 
ments  organised  for  observing  and  telegraphing,  our  commencement  was 
made  on  the  first  day  of  September  (1860),  since  when  no  break  or  inter- 
ruption has  occurred  in  the  system  of  weather  reporting;  to  which  the 
principal  newspapers  have  borne  daily  witness ;  as  they  have  been  pleased 
to  publish  the  reports  sent  to  them,  gratis,  by  the  Board  of  Trader  and 
those  carefully  prepared  documents  have  been  forwarded,  to  each  paper, 
uninterruptedly. 

Advancing  gradually,  the  first  cautionary  or  storm-warning'  ngnals  were 
made  early  m  1861;  but  on  that  occasion  were  unhappily  di»r^arded  in 
the  Tyne,  and  on  the  following  days  awfiil  losses  of  life  were  witnessed  on 
the  nortb-east  coasts.  From  that  time  to  the  present  similar  warnings 
have  been  given  there  and  elsewhere — with  increasingly  advantageous 
effects,  it  appears — if  one  may  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  by  applications 
since  sent  officially  from  all  the  principal  ports,  and  from  the  chief  associa- 
tions of  underwriters,  in  addition  to  Admiralty  approval,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  coastgnard. 

In  August,  1861,  the  first  published  ''  forecasts  ^  of  weather  were  tried ; 
and  after  another  half-year  nad  elapsed  for  gaining  experience  by  varied 
tentative  arrangements,  the  present  system  was  established.  Twenty 
reports  are  now  received  each  morning  (except  Sundays)^  and  ten  each 
afternoon,  besides  five  from  the  Continent  Double  forecasts  (two  days  in 
advance)  are  published,  with  the  full  tables  (on  which  they  chiefly  depend)^ 
and  are  sent  to  six  daily  papers,  to  one  weekly,  to  Lloyd's,  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  to  the  Horse  Guards,  besides  the  Board  of  Trade. 

These  forecasts' add  almost  nothing  to  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  the 
system — while  their  usefulness,  practically,  is  said  to  be  more  and  more 
recognised.  Warnings  of  storms  arise  out  of  them,  and  (scarcely  enoogh 
considered)  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  very  bad  weather  is  immi* 
ent,  may  be  very  great  to  a  person  about  to  cross  the  sea.  Thus  their 
negative  evidence  may  be  actually  little  less  valuable  than  the  positive. 

Frophecies  or  predictions  they  are  not :  the  term  forecast  is  strictly 
applicable  to  such  an  opinion  as  is  the  result  of  a  scientific  combination 
and  calculation,  liable  to  be  occasionally,  though  rarely,  marred  by  an 
unexpected  "  downrush,"  or  southerly  wmd,  or  by  a  rapid  electrical  action 
not  yet  sufficiently  indicated  to  our  extremely  limited  sight  and  feeling. 

*  The  Cumming, 
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We  shall  know  more  and  more  by  degrees.  At  present  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  measures  practised  daily  in  these  proceedings  do  not  depend 
solely  on  one  individual  They  are  the  results  of  facts  exactly  reconled^ 
and  deductions  from  their  consideration^  for  which  rules  have  been  ffiven. 
My  assistant  has  been  practised  and  is  able  to  daaro  their  responsibility. 
Others  are  also  advancing  in  the  subject  of  dynamical  meteorology. 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  main  objects,  for  which  this  department  was 
instituted,  are  pressed  forward  as  opportunities  and  time  admit  Having 
already  collected  a  great  store  of  valuable  materials,  it  seems  advisable  to 
utilize  them  while  manageable,  rather  than  continue  a  mere  accumulation, 
at  the  risk  of  being  confused,  if  not  overwhelmed. 

This  applies  specially  to  observations  made  on  board  the  generality  of 
merchant  ships,  toUowing  tracks  now  well  known.  Their  officers  ask  for 
repetitions^  of  our  loans  of  instruments,  and  gratis  supplies  of  various 
instructive  nautical  books*— <a  process  too  expensive  to  b^  indefinitely  con- 
tinued (which,  indeed,  was  never  intended),  however  useful  hitherto  in 
the  results  secured— of  a  documentary  character — and  in  the  moral  effects 
on  the  rising  generation  of  sea  commanders,  by  stimulating  them  not  only 
to  make  observations,  but  by  teaching  exactly  what  ana  how  to  observe; 
This  may  now  be  done  by  various  publications  which  did  not  formerly 
exist,  or  were  unattainable.  While  the  proceedings  above  mentioned 
have  occupied  the  principal  part  of  our  time,  Admuralty  duties  have  not 
been  neglected  for  a  day,  exigent  as  they  may  have  been,  necessarily. 
Supplies  of  meteorological  instruments  and  books  have  always  been  main* 
tained  in  readiness  at  home,  at  the  royal  dockyards  and  at  dep6ts  elsewhere ; 
and  those  instruments  have  been  ^adually  improved  until  a  class  of 
character  has  been  attained  which  is  satisfactory.  Barometers  are  now 
supplied  to  her  Majesty's  ships,  which  are  not  only  accurate,  legible,  and 
very  durable,  but  actually  can  withstand  the  concussi<m  of  heavy  ffuns 
fired  close  to  them.!  Aneroids  have  been  also  improved,  as  suggested  here^ 
and  some  are  now  made — small  enough  for  the  pocket— useful  for  com* 
paring  heights  in  reconnoitring,  besides  being  reliable  as  good  weather* 
glasses.  They  have  been  verified  at  Kew  Meteorological  Observatory. 
With  all  the  instruments  sent  afloat  for  the  Admiralty  through  the  Hydros 
grapher,  manuals  of  information,  for  the  younger  officers'  instruction,  are 
always  enclosed.  Copies  of  all  the  publications  of  this  department  are  also 
freely  circulated,  and  are  continuously  supplied,  in  ample  number,  to  the 
Roy  si  Naval  College,  and  to  H.M.S.  Briianma. 

Very  few,  comparatively,  of  her  Majesty's  ships  are  so  circumstanced  as 
to  admit  of  attention  and  time  being  given  to  regular  observations,  and  to 
records  specially  for  scientific  purposes;  but  all  are  requbred  by  the 
Admiralty  to  register  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  valuable  practical 
observations — in  much  improved  modern  logbooks — which  now,  with 
reliable  instruments,  and  known  corrections,  have  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  meteorological  facts. 

From  some,  however,  of  the  Queen's  ships,  extra  or  special  registers 
have  been  transmitted,  by  officers  as  keenly  interested  in  these  subiects  as 
zealous  in  ordinary  duties ;  and  many  valuable  continuous  recoros  have 
been  received  firom  vessels  employed  in  surveying.  Among  the  Queen's 
officers  who  have  aided  in  this  collection — Lieutenant  Chimmo,  Mr.  Hull, 
Captains  Aldham,  Harvey,  Ommaney,  Shadwell,  Nolloth^  Cochrane, 
*  Meteorological  sod  magneticaL  f  PlroTed  on  board  H.11.S.  ExceUenL 
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Thomas,  and  Richards,  besides  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  have  contribnted  the 
largest  amonnt  of  valuable  information  during  limited  opportunities.  Sir 
Fr^erick  Grrey's  register,  even  while  his  flag  was  flying  on  board  H.M.S. 
Boscaweuy  was  kept,  and  the  bbservations  were  all  made  throughout  by 
himself,  a  unique  instance— exemplary  to  Junior  ofiicers.  He  also  experi- 
mented with  an  anemometer,  at  sea,  satisfactorily;  ihe  only  instance  yet 
recorded. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  information — ^to  the  large  library  of 
logbooks  arranged  regularly  at  the  Admiralty  (Somerset  House),  and  to 
the  long  lists  of  published  voyages — many  superior  collections  of  data  have 
been  received  from  foreign  or  colonial  observatories,  and  many  fraghientary 
gatherings  from  isolatra  distant  stations — ^with  some  fix>m  the  casual 
researches  of  travellers. 

To  show  what  has  been  doing  in  the  merchant  marine,  I  mi^ht  ask  for 
reference  to  the  Mercantile  Navy  List,  page  xi.,  and  now  woula  only  quote 
the  following  passages :  ''  To  the  present  time,  1862,  not  less  than  5,500 
months  of  good  meteorological  registration  have  been  received  from  about 
800  selected  ships  in  the  mercantile  navy."  <'  More  than  800  selected 
merchant  ships  have  been  supplied  by  Government  with  tested  and  reliable 
instruments,  lent  to  them,  besides  charts  and  books  given  gratis."  ^  The 
character  of  tiiese  ships,  and  their  captains,  may  be  inferred  from  the  sub- 
joined lists."  "  The  greater  part  or  tiiese  registers  are  well  filled  with 
information,  not  only  useful  to  seamen,  but  truly  valuable  to  scientific 
inquirers  into  physical  phenomena."  ^  They  do  honour  to  those  who  have 
kept  them,  and  to  the  mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britain." 

[The  second  chapter  contains  remarks  on  recent  meteorological  pro- 
ceedings, including  notice  of  the  gradual  progress  of  tiie  science  of  storm 
telegraphy,  gales,  and  cautionary  or  warning  storm  signals.  The  thiid 
chapter  explains  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  fourth  contains 
furtner  considerations  and  explanatory  suggestions;  the  fifth  gives  the 
character  of  storms  afiectine  England;  the  sixth  explains  some  sped^ 
peculiarities  which  are  experienced  previous  to  great  atmospheric  commo- 
tions, concluding;  with  the  following  resulting  impressions : — ] 

The  general  impressions  caused  by  this  investigation  seem  to  be  prio- 
cipally,  that  the  syratory  movements  of  wind,  usually  called  cyclones,  are 
consequences  of  £he  meeting  of  great  air  currents.  When  so  caused,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  they  rotate,  as  eddies,  during  a  certain  time,  more 
or  less  limited,  not  exceeding  four  complete  days  and  nights  without  inter- 
ruption, but  usually  a  much  shorter  period. 

That  cyclones  originate  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  traverse  to  the  other, 
is  a  fallacy  arising  out  of  an  insuflSciency  of  facts,  and  consequent  erroneous 
combination  of  the  details  of  various  consecutive  gyrations,  since  proved  to 
be  frequent  When  such  an  atmospheric  commotion  happens,  it  is  not 
usually  an  isolated  occurrence,  but  one  of  many  such,  similar  in  nature 
and  origin,  though  unequal  in  extent,  duration,  and  force ;  not  taking  place 
at  exactiy  the  same  time,  necessarily,  but  prevalent  in  a  certain  zone  or 
region  of  the  world  during  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  a  season. 

The  conflicting  action  of  two  currents,  opposed  in  much  peculiarity,  as 
well  as  in  direction,  (a  feature  connected  with  electricity  ?)  not  only  ori- 
ginates a  cyclone,  but  tends  to  continue  its  striking  qualities  of  a  wet  warm 
side,  and  a  dry  cold  one,  owing  to  the  continued  i^ccess  and  addition  of  air 
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from  each  of  the  currents  (between  which  is  the  eddy),  as  place  is  made  by- 
immense  precipitation  of  vapoor,  in  rain,  hail  or  snow,  supplied  from  the 
Taporons  side,  as  speedily  as  precipitated,  or  absorbed  by  the  chillinjg  and 
drying  inflaence  of  the  antagonistic  current  from  a  polar  direction.  These 
cyclones  originating  in  opposition  of  currents  otherwise  caused,  are  difiPerent 
from  local  whirlwinds,  occasioned  by  rare&ction,  or  by  electrical  action,  as 
in  sand  columns  (of  the  desert*)  and  water-spouts.  Wnen  opposing  currents 
meet,  their  masses  must  continue  in  motion  a  certain  time,  either  rotating, 
or  ascending,  or  going  onwlard  horizontally  in  combination.  Masses  of  air, 
either  of  polar  or  tropical  origin,  so  to  speiak,  returning,  when  driven  back 
by  stronger  opposition,  at  first,  and  for  a  certain  time,  retain  the  cha* 
racteristics  of  their  peculiar  and  very  different  natures. 

And  that  new  feature  has  been  noticed  as  follows: — The  researches 
and  investigations  of  Beccaria,  Qu^telet,  De  Saussure,  Faraday,  Crosse, 
Delmann,  Thomson,  and  others,  showed  some  time  ago,  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  northerly  (polar)  currents  of  air,  electricity  (positive  or  plus) 
was  more  or  less  active,  or  aeveloped.  That  in  the  contrary,  southerly 
(tropical)  current,  there  was  no  such  action,  no  electricity  in  excess,  no 
positive  or  plus,  and  but  little,  if  any,  minus,  electrical  eviaence.  Having 
often  noticed  effects  on  certain  instruments,  used  as  weather-glasses,  that 
did  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  pressure,  or  solely  by  temperature,  by  dryness, 
or  by  moisture ;  having  found  that  these  alterations  happened  with  electrical 
atmospheric  changes  that  were  not  always  precedea  or  accompanied  by 
movement  of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  and  that,  among  other  peculiarities, 
increase  or  diminution  of  wind  in  the  very  ^*  heart"  of  the  trade  winds, 
caused  effects,  while  the  mercurial'  column  remained  unaltered,  or  showing 
only  the  slight  intertropical  diurnal  change  (as  regular  there  as  a  olockf),  1 
had  long  felt  sure  that  another  agent  might  be  traced.  More  than  a  century 
ago  what  was  called  a  ''  storm  glass  "  was  sold  in  this  oountry.  Who  was 
the  inventor  is  very  uncertain. 

Since  1825  I  have  generally  had  one  or  more  of  these  glasses,  as  curiosi- 
ties rather  than  otherwise,  for  nothing  certain  could  be  made  of  their 
variations  until  lately,  when  it  was  proved,  at  least  to  my  own  conviction, 
that  if  fixed,  undisturbed,  in  free  air,  not  exposed  to  radiation,  fire,  or  sun, 
but  in  the  ordinary  light  of  a  well-ventilated  room,  or  outer  air,  the 
chemical  mixture  in  a  so^alled  storm  glass  varies  in  character  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  not  its  force,  specially  (though  it  may  so  vary,  in 
appearahce  only)  from  another  cause,  electrical  tension.  As  the  atmospheric 
current  yeers  toward,  comes  from,  or  is  approaching  only  from  the  polar 
direction,  this  chemical  mixture:^  (microscopically  watched)  grows  like  fir  or 
fern  leaves,  hoar  frost,  or  orystiEdlizations.  As  it  tends  to  the  opposite 
quarter,  the  lines  or  spikes,  all  regular,  hard,  and  crisp  features,  gradually 
vanish.  Before  and  in  a  continued  southerly  wind,  the  mixture  sinks 
gradually  downwards  in  the  vial,  till  it  becomes  shapeless,  like  melted 
sugar.  Before  or  during  the  continuance  of  a  northerly  wind  (polar 
current),  the  crystallizations  are  beautiful — if  the  mixture  is  correct,  the 
glass  a  fixture,  and  duly  placed.  The  least  motion  of  the  liquid  disturbs 
them.  The  glass  should  be  wiped  clean  now  and  then  gently,  if  exposed  to 
rain  or  dust. 

*  Baddet^'s  *' Whirlwinds  and  Doit-storms  of  India,"  &c. 

S  Humboldt's  '*  Personal  Narratire." 
Camphor — nitrate  of  potass  and  sal  ammoniac^partlj  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with  water, 
and  air,  in  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  vial. 
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While  any  bard  or  crisp  features  are  risible  below,  above,  or  at  the  fop 
of  the  h'quid  (where  they  rorm  for  much  north  wind),  there  is  pins  electricity 
in  the  air ;  a  mixture  of  polar  current  co-existing  in  that  locality  with  the 
opposite,  or  southerly.  When  nothing  but  soft,  melting,  sugary  substance 
is  seen,  the  atmospheric  current  (feeble  or  strong,  as  it  may  be)  is  southerly, 
unmixed  with,  and  uninfluenced  by,  the  contrary  wind.^  By  repeated  trials 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  applied  to  measure  electrical  tension  in  the 
air,  I  have  proved  these  facts,  ana  ndw  find  them  useful  for  aiding,  with  the 
barometer  and  thermometers,  in  forecasting  weather.  Temperature  affects 
the  mixture  much,  but  not  solely,  as  many  comparisons  of  wint^  with 
summer  changes  of  temperature  have  fully  demonstrated. 

Chapter  8  enters  into  inductions  from  facts,  and  considerations  on 
meteorological  dynamics,  forecasting  weather,  as  follows:  —  We  have 
ascertained  that  in  our  latitudes  there  is  a  continuous  alternation  of  air 
currents — each  specifically  different,  and  denoting  approach  by  marked 
characteristics :  and  we  have  proved  by  successive  senes  of  simultaneous 
statical  observations,  over  a  wide  range,*-«mbraoing  Scotland,  Ireland, 
all  England,  and  adjacent  islands, — that  while  these  alternating  or  circui- 
tously  moving  currents  are  thus  incessantly  passing,  the  whole  body  of 
atmosphere  filling  our  temperate  zone  is  moving  gradually  towards  the  east, 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  five  geographical  miles  an  hour. 

During  strong  westerly  winds  this  eastward  motion  is  greatly  increased; 
and  in  easterly  gales  it  is  proportionally  diminished,  as  measured  by  its 
passage  along  a  horizontal  surface  of  earth  or  ocean.  Knowing  these  cir» 
cumstances,  and  having  accurate  statical  observations,  of  these  various 
currents,  at  selected  outlying  stations,  showing  pressure  Tor  tension),  tem- 
perature, and  relative  dryness,  with  the  direction  and  estimated  horizontal 
force  of  wind  at  each  place  simultaneously,  the  dynamical  consequences  are 
already  measurable  approximately,  on  geometrical  principles ;  and,  judging 
by  the  past,  there  appears  to  be  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  Siat, 
soon,  meteorological  dynamics  will  be  subjected  to  mathematical  analysis 
and  accurate  formulas.  The  facts  now  weighed  and  measured  mentally — 
in  what  may  be  correctly  called  **  forecasting  "  weather — are,  the  direction 
and  force  of  each  air  current  or  wind,  report^  telegraphically  to  the  central 
station  in  London  from  many  distant  stations ;  their  respective  tension  and 
temperature,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  their  changes  smce  former  recent 
observations. 

These  show  whether  any  or  either  movement  or  change  is  on  the  increase 
or  decrease,  whether  a  polar  current  is  moving  laterally  off,  passing  from 
our  stations  towards  Europe,  or  approaching  us  from  the  Atlantic ;  wnether 
moving  direct  towards  tne  south-westward  with  great  velocity  or  slow 
progress.  If  moving  fast,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  will  approach 
England  more  from  the  east,  its  speed  direct  being  twenty  to  fifty  or  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  while  its  constant  lateral  or  easterly  tendency  (like  a  snip  s 
leeway,  in  a  current)  being  only  five  miles  an  hour  is  then  insensible  to  us 
(though  clearly  deducible  from  other  facts  ascertained"),  and  is  so  much  in 
alteration  of  actual  direction,  as  well  as  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
velocity  of  the  polar  current. 

Witn  the  opposite  principal  current— the  equatorial  or  south-westerly 

*  A  conftued  Appearance  of  the  niiztare,  with  flaky  spots,  or  stars,  in  motion,  and  less 
clearness  of  the  liquid,  indicates  south-east  wind,  perhaps  a  gale. 
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more  briefly  and  correctlj  tropicfd — aimilar  but  opposite  results  occur ;  the 
direct  motion  from  a  south-westerly  quartet'  is  accelerated,  sensibly  to  our 
perception^  by  part  of  the  eastwara  constant  (about  five  miles  hourly),  and, 
theretore,  a  Dodj  of  air  approaches  us  sooner  (other  things  being  equal) 
from  the  westward  than  it  does  from  the  eastward. 

To  seamen  accustomed  to  navigate  in  ships  making  leeway — while  in 
currents  setting  yariously  over  the  ground — such  movements,  complicated 
as  they  may  appear^  are  iamiliar.  Questions  relating  to  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces — current  and  tide  sailing,  allowances  for  drift,  heave  of 
sea  or  swell,  and  ordinary  leeway — enter  into  every  midshipman's  examina- 
tion, before  obtaining  a  lieutenant's  commission. 

Two  other  remarkable  features  ought  to  be  pointedly  remarked  here,  not 
merely  because  they  have  not  been  previously  described,  but*  because  their 
consideration  is  necessary  in  this  new  and  interesting  kind  of  dynametry. 
One  is  the  disposal  or  progress  of  two  bodies  of  air  umted,  or  mixed,  of  con- 
tiguous to  eacn  other,  after  their  meeting — either  directly  opposed  or  at  atiy 
angle — on  the  earth^s  (or  ocean's)  surface.  They  do  not  vanish — ^they 
cannot  go  directly  upwards,  aeainst  gravitation ; — westward  they  cannot 
generally  go  when  there  is  collision  or  meeting,  because  the  momentum, 
elasticity,  and  extent  of  the  tropical  "  anti-trade  *  usually  ovei*powers  any 
direct  polar  current,  or  rises  over  it,  and  more  or  less  affects  the  subordinate 
below,  by  the  friction  of  its  eastward  pressure.  Downward  there  is  no  exit 
— eastwardly  (towards  the  east)  the  accumulating  air  must  go — and  this 
tendency  continued  causes  the  varieties  of  wind  from  the  westward-^being 
more  or  less  mixed— more  or  less  purely  polar  or  tropical  as  either  one 
prevails  in  combination. 

The  other  point  to  be  noted  is : — Aiber  abody  of  air  has  passed,  and  ^one 
to  some  distance  southward,  or  northward,  it  may  be  stopped  by  an  advanc- 
ing and  more  powerful  mass  of  atmosphere  which  is  moving  in  a  direction 
contrary  to,  or  diagonally  across,  its  line  of  force.     If  their  appulse  be 

fraduai  and  gentle,  only  a  ched^  occurs — and  the  weaker  body  is  pushed 
ack  until  its  special  qualities,  respecting  temperature  and  moisture,  are  so 
masked  by  those  of  its  opponent  as  to  be  almost  obliterated.  But  if  these 
currents  meet  with  energy — at  very  different  temperatures  and  tension, 
rapid  changes  are  noticed  as  the  wind  shifts — and  circuitous  eddies^  storms, 
or  cyclones  occur. 

Otherwise— when  their  meeting  is,  as  first. mentioned,  gradual — there  is 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  either  current  (which  previously  prevailed)  either 
direct  or  deflected-^deflected  even  through  more  than  one  quadrant  of  at 
circle — by  its  advancing  opponent — and  retaining  for  some  considerable 
time  ittf  own  previous  characteristics^ 

'  Thus  we  nave,  for  short  times,  cold  dry  winds  from  the  south-west, 
instead  of  the  usual  warm  and  moist  ones — or  winds  of  this  latter  kind  from 
the  north,  instead  of  cold  ones.  The  circuitous  tendency  of  air  in  motion 
— and  the  numerous  impediments  to  its  horizontal  progress,  such  as  land, 
ranges  of  mountains,  hills,  or  even  cliffs — induce  many  a  deviation  from 
normal  directions,  extremely  puzzling  to  the  student  of  this  subject ;  but  so 
retentive  is  air  of  its  tension  and  temperature,  for  a  time,  that,  like  currents 
in  the  ocean,  each  may  be  traced  by  its  characteristics  as  long  as  within 
our  island  web  of  stations.  When  the  polar  current  is  driven  back  by  a 
tropical  advancing  from  a  southerly  direction  gradually — their  action  united 

*  Sir  John  Qenchel's  excellent  term. 
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becomes  south-easterly  (from  the  south-eastward),  and  as  the  one  or  other 
prevails,  the  wind  blows  more  from  one  side  of  east  or  from  the  other. 

Time  is  required  to  produce  motion  in  the  air,  horizontally — time  is 
indispensable  for  its  gradual  cessation  from  movement  Statical  effects  are 
noticed,  at  observatories— -or  by  careful  observers  anywhere — ^hoursi  or  days, 
before  dynamical  consequences  occur. 

Remarkably  in  corroboration  of  views  expressed  in  these  pages,  are  the 
following  extracts  from  Professor  Henry's  letter  to  General  Sabine,  dated 
Smithsonian  Institution,  July  1,  1861.  Although  the  American  meteonn 
legist  has  treated  his  subject  under  a  different  aspect,  the  facts  stated  have 
vfQue  from  another  point  of  view.  He  has  had  wavelike  undulations  in 
mind,  where  others  may  trace  continuous  horizontal  motions  of  air : — '*  We 
are  making  good  progress  in  collecting  materials  for  studying  the  pecn- 
liarities  of  the  climate  of  this  country,  as  well  as  some  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  Our  system  of  telegraphing  the  weather 
during  the  last  winter  was  a  source  of  great  interest  •  •  .  •  When  oar 
reports  are  frill,  particularly  frtnn  points  directly  w6bt  of  this  city  (Washing- 
ton), we  scarcely  ever  fiul  to  be  able  to  foretell,  for  nearly  a  day  in  advance, 
the  state  of  the  weather.  We  have  two  classes  of  storms,  one  of  the  cyclone 
character,  which  follows  the  general  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  over- 
lapping our  coasts,  and  the  other  the  ordinary  storm  common  to  the 
temperate  zone.  The  latter  come  to  us  from  the  west,  and  may  be  traced 
in  their  course  from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. We  have  found  that  they  enter  tne  United  States  frx>m  the  British 
possessions  about  110^  of  west  longitude,  then  spread  southward  and  east- 
ward, so  as,  in  some  cases,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  our  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  We  have  now  about  500  observers,  and  can 
readily  trace  the  course  of  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  place 
of  its  beginning  to  that  of  its  termination  (provided  that  the  latter  is  on  the 
continent).  We  find  that  not  only  do  the  storms  of  wind  and  nun  come  from 
the  west,  and  enter  our  territory  from  the  north  at  the  point  above  named, 
but  also  the  cold  and  warm  spells  (periods).  The  early  and  late  parts 
(of  the  storm)  traverse  the  country  in  the  form  of  a  lone  wave  extending 
from  north  to  south,  and  moving  eastward.  When  this  wave  arrives 
at  a  given  meridian  during  night,  a  killing  frost  extends  along  a  wide 
band  of  country  from  north  to  south,  in  some  cases  for  more  than  1,000 
miles,  while  in  an  east  and  west  direction  not  more  than  50  or  100  miles. 

**  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  our  warm  spells 
should  bemn  at  the  N.W.  pomt  of  our  map,  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
south  wind  is  warm  and  light,  and  that  probably  it  is  in  all  cases  a  wind  of 
aspiration,  die  solution  of  we  phenomenon  is  not  difBcult  A  rarefaction 
probably  takes  place  in  the  north,  which  draws  into  it  the  air  next  to  it  on' 
the  south,  and  this  again  gives  motion  to  the  portion  of  air  stall  frirther 
south,  and  so  on  until  the  current  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  same  heated  air  from  the  south  is  wafted  eastward  by  the 
prevailing  westerly  upper  current  of  the  temperate  zone." 

The  facts  thus  reconied  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  appear  to  be  in 
accordance  with  those  general  results,  and  views,  usually  received,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  those  who  concur,  as  to  broad  principles,  with  Dov^, 
Herschel,  Lloyd,  Robinson,  Sabine,  and  Daniells.  The  lon^  narrow 
currents  traced  in  their  lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  motions  over 
America,  are  paralleled  in  Western  Europe,  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific, 
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mnd  in  the  great  South  Sea.  Similar  streams,  but  inelastic,  exist  in  the 
ocean.  How  far  ranges  of  mountains  may  act  in  causing  an  apparent 
difference  at  Washington  between  cyclones  and  other  storms,  said  to  be 
different  in  character,  it  would  be  tedious  to  show  here.  Where  no  such 
impediments  exist,  as  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  clear  of  all  land,  all  storms, 
indeed  all  winds,  are  cyclonic,  or  circuitous,  although  their  sweep  is  some- 
times so  large  as  to  outreach  ordinary  ranges  of  observation ;  in  which  case 
at  any  one  place,  they  may  seem  to  be  **  straight  lined." 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  exhibit  daily,  by 
maps,  useful  facts  respecting  weather ;  but,  in  this  country,  the  expense  o£ 
making,  transmitting,  and  publishing  enough,  and  sufficiently  soon,  to  be 
really  valuable,  has  impeded  actual  organization  of  any  system  better  than 
that  established  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  includes  only  twenty  selected 
stations. 

The  printing,  publishing,  and  quick  circulation  of  such  ever-varying 
data  as  daily  maps  must  have,  requiring  from  70  to  100  distinct  symbols 
or  types,  and  a  key  to  them  (more  or  less  at  hand)  for  the  public — are 
practical  obstacles,  irrespective  of  expense,  hardly  to  be  overcome  by 
individual  means,  or  even  by  a  private  association. 

As  an  endeavour  to  give  some  premonition  of  weather  expected  during 
the  next  day  or  two  has  been  commenced  publicly,  it  may  be  useful  to 
explain  here  what  is  actually  attempted,  as  well  as  the  principles  by  which 
the  forecasts  are  regulated  daily,  if  not  twice  a  day,  and  modified  or 
entirely  altered  on  each  occasion,  as  may  seem  advisable,  according  to  the 
latest  telegrams.  *•'  What  sort  of  weather  will  there  be  to-morrow?"  may 
be  asked : — ^and  to  such  a  question  an  answer  may  now  be  given  approxi«- 
mately  for  any  place,  or  for  districts,  such  as  the  following  : — North  Britain 
(including  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  the  middle  of  Northumberland). 
Ireland — generally ;  central  (Wales  to  the  Solway) ;  east  coast  (from  North- 
umberland to  the  Thames) ;  South  England  (from  the  Thames  round  to 
Wales). 

As  space  is  very  limited,  and  as  some  words  are  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  persons,  extreme  care  is  taken  in  selecting  those  for  such  brief, 

SBneral,  and  yet  sufficiently  definite  sentences,  as  will  suit  the  purpose, 
ach  words  as  are  on  published  scales  of  force,  or  nature  of  wind  and 
weather,  are  generally  understood,  and  therefore  used  in  preference  to 
others.  In  saying,  on  any  day,  what  the  probable  character  of  the  weather 
will  be  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  at  the  foot  of  a  table  showing  its 
observed  nature  that  very  morning— ^a  limited  degree  of  information  is 
offered,  for  about  two  days  in  advance,  which  is  as  far  as  may  be  yet 
trusted  generally,  as  an  average,  though  at  times  a  longer  premonition  might 
be  given,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  occasional  use.  Minute,  or 
special  details,  such  as  showers  at  particular  places,  or  merely  local  squalls, 
are  avoided ;  but  the  general  or  average  characteristics,  those  expected  to 
be  principally  prevalent  (with  but  few  exceptions)  the  following  day,  and 
the  next  after  it,  including  the  nights,  not  those  of  the  weather  actually 
present,  are  cautiDusly  expressed,  after  careftil  consideration.  It  may  now 
be  seen,  aft;er  many  months'  trial,  whether  tolerably  correct  forecasts  of 
ordinary  weather  can  be  formed  here  sooner  than  at  distant,  isolated  places, 
where  tne  published  general  reports  arrive  a  day  or  two  later ;  and  whether 
they  are  practically  useful  as  conclusions  availaole  for  the  public. 

Ordinary  variations  of  cloudiness,  or  clear  sky  or  rain,  of  a  local,  or 
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only  temporary  character,  are  not  noticed  usually.  A  broad  general 
average,  or  prevalence,  is  kept  in  view,  referring  to  a  day  or  more,  in 
advance,  and  to  a  district,  rawer  than  only  to  one  time  or  place.  The 
great  practical  difficulty  is  in  separating  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  present 
states  of  air,  weather,  and  clouds,  from  abstract  considerations  of  what 
may  be  expected  on  the  morrow,  or  next  following  day.  When  in  doubt, 
distrusting  the  indications,  or  inferences  from  them  (duly  considered  on 
purely  scientific  principles,  and  checked  by  experience),  the  words  **  uncer- 
tain," "  doubtful,"  &c.,  may  be  used  without  hesitation.  As  meteorological 
instruments  usually  foretell  important  changes,  by  at  least  a  day,  or  longer, 
we  have  to  consider  what  wind '  and  weather  may  be  expected  fix>m  the 
morning  observations,  compared  with  those  of  the  days  immediately  pre- 
vious, as  indicative  of  the  morrow's  weather,  and  of  the  day  after,  at  each 
place,  to  take  an  average  of  those  expectations,  for  each  district  collectively 
m  groups ;  and  then  to  estimate  dynamical  effects. 

Thus  a  barometrical  height  of  29*50,  with  about  60  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, may  indicate  (if  continued  a  certain  time)  fresh  south-west  wind 
and  mild  air,  probably  cloudy,  perhaps  rainy ;  being  the  general  accompa- 
niments of  such  weather,  in  autumn  or  spring;  and  at  those  seasons 
intermediate  ones)  about  30*50  inches,  with  50  degrees,  or  leas,  would 
foretell,  and  accompany  north-easterly  wind,  dry  weather,  and  usaaUy  a 
dear  sky.  Again,  a  high  or  rising  barometer  in  the  north-west,  with  low 
or  falling  temperature,  while  in  the  south  and  east  the  pressure  is  low  or 
diminishing,  indicates  a  north-west  wind— either  extending  generally,  or 
checked  and  deflected,  according  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  tem- 
perature in  the  south-east  Heights  of  barometers,  changes  of  temperatures 
—dryness  or  the  contrary — rainfall  or  snow — ^and  electrical  signs — all 
affect  the  dynametry  of  this  subject 

Outline  maps,  with  moveable  windmarkers,  and  cyclone  glasses  or  bonis, 
are  useful  in  forecasting  weather :  and  full  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  probable  position,  direction,  extent,  and  degree  of  progress  of  that 
centrical  area,  or  node,  round  which  the  principal  currents  usually  circulate 
or  turn,  as  they  meet  and  alter,  combine  with,  or  succeed  one  another. 
Here  dynamical  considerations,  with  comprehensive  comparisons  of  statical 
facts,  are  most  important ;  and  to  treat  them  even  approximately  well,  with 
such  quick  despatch  as  is  requisite,  demands  aptitude  and  experience. 
Those  who  are  most  concerned  about  approaching  changes,  who  ai'e  going 
to  sea,  or  on  a  journey,  or  a  mere  excursion ;  those  who  have  gardening, 
agricultural,  or  other  out-door  pursuits  in  view — may  often  derive  useful 
cautionary  notices  from  these  published  expectations  of  weather — although 
(from  the  nature  of  such  subjects)  they  can  be  but  scanty,  and  imperfect, 
under  present  circumstances. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  such  forecasts,  because  they  cannot  be  always 
exactly  correct, — for  all  places  in  one  district  It  is,  however,  considered 
by  most  persons  that  general,  comprehensive  expressions,  in  lud  of  local 
observers,  who  can  Ibrm  independent  judgments  from  the  tables  and  their 
own  instruments,  respecting  their  immed&te  vicinity,  tlTough  not  so  well 
for  distant  places,  may  be  very  useful,  as  well  as  interesting ;  while  to  an 
tmprovided  or  otherwise  uninformed  person,  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  weather 
thought  probable  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable,  provided  that  he  is 
in  no  way  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  any  such  views,  against  his 
own  judgment     Like  the  storm  signals,  such  notices  should  1^  merely 
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caationarj — to  denote  anticipated  disturbance  somewhere  over  these  islands 
—without  being  in  the  least  degree  compulsory,  or  interfering  arbitrarily 
with  the  movements  of  vessels  or  individuals.  Certain  it  is^  that  although 
our  conclusions  may  be  incorrect— K)ur  judgment  erroneous — the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  signs  afforded  to  man,  are  invariably  trua  Accurate 
interpretation  is  the  real  deficiency. 

Chapter  9th  gives  the  arrangements  of  the  oiSce ;  its  present  and  future 
duties,  and  the  estimate  of  expense,  as  follows : — 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  previous  chapters  on  what  meteoro- 
logical basis  our  operations  are  sustained,  I  would  now,  sir,  request  attention 
to  the  more  official  and  financial  part  of  my  report  In  this  place  it  may 
be  proper  to  sketch  our  arrangements  and  method  of  executing  not  only 
those  general  duties  for  which  we  were  appointed,  but  others  that  have 
arisen  out  of  them,  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated.  The 
attendance  here  is  nedessarily  continuous — between  ten  and  six  o'clock, 
daily,  for  some — from  eleven  to  five  for  others — of  the  ten  persons  employed ; 
only  two  of  whom  are  yet  on  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Meteorological  telegraphy  is  satisfactorily  attended  to  by  three, 
who,  also,  are  assiduously  engaged  in  extracting  and  reducing  various 
meteorological  observations,  collected  on  an  extensive  scale,  therefore 
needing  much  time  for  discussion  and  preparation  for  printing.  Due 
attention  is  given  to  records,  stores,  correspondence,  and  translation,  as 
well  as  to  charge  of  the  instruments.  Two  youths  carry  out  our  weather 
reports  or  telegrams,  and  are  otherwise  actively  employea  in  searching  for 
papers,  extracting,  and  copying. 

Consequent  on  the  progress  made,  and  the  results  gradually  developed, 
arrangements  for  weather  reporting  increased  in  extensiveness,  as  has 
been  shown,  but  the  actual  time  now  occupied  by  meteorological  telegraphy 
is  comparatively  small,  although  we  are  in  daily  communication  with  twenty 
home  stations — and  with  Paris,  for  six  on  the  Continental  coasts. 

The  organization  effected  is  shown  by  the  "Instructions  for  Meteoro- 
logical Telegraphy,"  and  by  the  correspondence  which  follows  in  the 
Appendix.  Aew  verified  instruments  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  clerks 
in  charge  of  selected  telegraph  stations,  by  arrangement  with  the  directors 
of  the  Electric,  the  Magnetic,  and  the  submarine  Telegraph  Companies. 
Very  satisfactorily  those  telegraphists  acquired  the  duties  asked  for,  then 
perfectly  new,  which  are  now  continued  with  extremely  creditable  regu- 
larity and  precision.  From  the  commencement  in  September,  1860,  no 
break,  or  interruption,  not  only  of  telegraphic  but  harmonious  written 
intercourse,  has  occurred.  The  directors  ot*  those  great  companies  have 
liberally  reduced  their  tariff  charges  by  one-third — in  favour  of  our  public 
communications,  and  have  authorized  reasonable  precedence  for  our  mes- 
sages along  their  lines.  s 

Being  fully  convinced  that  the  importance,  nationally  considered,  of  this 
system  of  weather  reporting — hitherto  experimental — dfeserves  support  as  a 
permanent  institution — I  ventured  to  submit  to  you,  sir,  the  following  finan- 
cial estimate: — In  1860,  for  the  financial  year  1861-2  the  sum  proposed  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament  for  "Meteorological  Observations"  was  2,800i., 
which,  with  900/.  provided  for  salaries  and  printing,  under  other  heads 
(Board  of  Trade  and  Stationery  Office),  made  a  total  or  gross  sum  of  3,700^ 
— for  all  purposes  of  this  office — including  an  experimental  commencement 
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of  meteorological  telegraphy.  The  expense  of  this  new  nndertaking  was 
first  estimated  at  1002.  monthly,  and  that  estimate  was  found  to  be  sufficient 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year  1860-L  Nearly  at  that  time 
(February,  1861)  the  cautionary  signals  were  first  employed,  and  so  well 
were  they  found  to  answer  even  on  the  very  limited  scale  tried  during  the 
next  few  months,  that  in  August  following  an  extension  of  the  system  was 
organized  by  telegraphic  communication  from  outlying  stations,  by  more 
extended  telegraphic  cautions^  and  by  daily  "  forecasts  "  of  weather,  regu- 
larly sent,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  all  the  principal 
newspapers  which  asked  to  be  supplied  with  them,  besides  Lloyd's,  Liver* 
pool,  and  Glasgow  underwriters'  associations.  Since  that  time  the  Ad- 
miralty have  directed  the  coastguard  to  co-operate  wherever  practicable- 
adding  thus  about  eighty  places  of  storm-warning  to  the  fifty  previously  in 
communication. 

These  important  additions  have  not  caused  nearly  so  great  an  additional 
exi^ense  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  because  the  telegraph  companies 
have  very  liberally  reduced  their  charges  on  meteorological  telegrams  for 
Government,  by  one-third,  in  general  (and^  in  the  case  of  Heligoland,  one-half), 
while  authorizing  precedence  on  the  wires  of  all  ordinary  private  telegraphy. 

The  result  is  that  the  system,  at  present  considered  to  be  working  satis- 
factorily, can  be  continued  in  a  similar  manner,  without  asking  for  a  larger 
increase  to  the  meteorological  vote  than  dOOL  above  last  year ;  or  4,6002^ 
instead  of  3,700t 

The  gross  sum  for  meteorological  observations  in  1862-3  being  thus  esti- 
mated at  4,600Z.,  of  which  is  provided  for  salaries  at  Board  of  Trade,  4402., 
and  by  Stationery  Office,  for  printing  forms,  books,  papers,  tables,  charts,  Ac, 
360/.,  which  being  deducted,  leaves  to  be  providea  3,8002. ;  which  wUl  be 
required  for — salaries,  8002. ;  agencies,  502. ;  special  printing,  1502. ;  opti- 
cians, 1002. ;  carriage,  packing,  and  all  contingencies,  1002^;  meteorological 
telegraphy,  2,6002. :  total,  3,8002. 

This  estimate  shows  the  beads  under  which  this  sum  may  be  divided ; 
but  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  great  expense  of  supplying  sets  of  instruments, 
gratis,  to  merchant  ships,  has  almost  ceased,  because  ample  results  of  that 
judicious  annual  expenditure,  first  authorized  in  1854,  are  now  in  this 
office,  sufficient  to  occupy  all  at  present  employed  here  during  several 
years.    To  continue  accumulating  would  tend  to  overwhelm. 

Many  of  these  instruments  are  now  employed  at  telegraph  stations; 
others  are  still  on  board  a  gradually  diminishing  number  of  selected  sliips, 
and  a  few  are  at  maritime  positions.  In  addition  to  these  scientific  results, 
the  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  careful  observation  and  record,  the 
information  that  has  been  difi'used  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  the  conse- 
quent direct  advantage,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  are  now  well  known  to 
have  been  very  beneficial.  But  having  thus  shown  the  way,  and  demon- 
strated its  advantages,  it  may  remain  for  others  to  follow,  for  their  own 
advantage  chiefly,  by  supplying  themselves  similarly  with  instruments, 
books,  and  forms — aided,  perhaps,  by  advice,  and  occasional  publications 
from  this  department,  but  not  otherwise  continuing  chargeable  to  the  public 
purse.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  what  has  been  accumulated  here 
since  1854  may  be  fully  tabulated,  discussed,  and  utilized,  it  is  respectfully 
submitted,  before  overloading  our  shelves  and  our  minds  with  materials 
increasing  continually  without  advantage.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
meteorology  hitherto  has  been  the  practice  of  incessantly  making  observa- 
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tions,  withoat  Tery  definite  objects  in  view^  with  the  somewhat  vague  hope 
that  eventuaally  they  might  become  of  value ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
has  been,  voluminous  records  exceeding  the  grasp  of  any  genius  and  in- 
dustry,  however  combined  in  individuals. 

Chapter  10  gives  the  nature  and  extent  of  results  attained,  and  the  con- 
templated proceedings,  as  follows : — The  general  effect  of  this  branch  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  among  maritime  communities  of  this  country  and 
other  nations,  may  be  mentally  realized  by  considering  the  great  distri- 
bution of  instructive  publications,  the  large  supplies  of  forms,  with  ample 
directions,  and  the  liberal  loans  of  valuable  instruments,  gratuitously,  to 
such  numbers  of  able  and  exemplary  officers.  These  akls  have  not  been 
confined  to  British  ships,  and  a  considerable  demand  for  our  publications 
has  been  made  by  agents  of  other  countries,  in  some  of  which  the  more 
popular  ones,  sucn  as  the  barometer  manual,  passage  tables  with  directions, 
and  compass  pamphlets,  have  been  translated.  A  general  communication  of 
all  our  principal  publications  has  been  made  regularly  among  scientific 
men  ana  establishments  on  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  elsewhere, 
assisted  greatly  by  the  facilities  so  kindly  afforded  to  this  department  by  the 
Government  offices. 

With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  now  offer  remarks  on  the  new,  and,  as 
many  persons  say,  important  experiments  in  meteorological  telegraphy, 
instituted  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  stating  the  direction  of  wind, 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  true  and  the  magnetic,  as  they  differ 
from  two  to  three  points  of  the  compass,  between  the  British  Channel  and 
the  Hebrides ;  and  some  observers  are  not  aware  that  only  two  directions 
are  attempted  to  be  indicated  by  the  cautionary  signals.  One,  when  the 
apex  of  the  cone  is  upwards,  expressing  from  north  polar  direction,  a  gale, 
from  what  seamen  and  meteorologists  understand  by  the  polar  quarter,  as 
opposed  to  the  tropical  or  equatorial,  which  is  shown  by  a  cone  pointed 
downwards.  Each  of  these  so-called  quarters  is,  practically,  a  semicircle : — 
one  from  W.N.W.  (true)  to  E.S.E.  by  the  north;  and  the  other  firom 
E.S.E.  (true)  to  W.N.W.  by  the  south.  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  (N.E.  and 
S.  W.  magnetic)  were  well  termed  by  Dov^  the  "  wind-poles,"  as  they  are 
the  extremes  of  axial  lines,  common  to  all  circuits  of  wind,  and  having 
very 'marked  opposite  peculiarities,  besides  mere  direction  of  progress. 
How  connected  with  magnetism,  electricity,  and  those  mysterious  ^^  earth 
currents  "  which  seem  to  affect  north-east  and  south-west  directions,  may, 
before  long,  be  proved  by  those  eminent  men  who  are  now  investigating  this 
interesting  question. 

Besides  an  oversight  in  taking  the  exhibition  of  a  "  north  or  south  cone," 
to  mean  that  a  gale  might  be  expected  from  due  north,  or  due  south — and 
from  those  points  only-^(although  fully  explained  in  the  directions  sent 
everywhere  round  the  coast),  too  little  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
no  storms  are  steady,  or  blow  long  from  one  point — certainly  seldom  six 
houra  Seamen  know  well  the  marked  characteristics  of  these  two  great 
divisions  of  wind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  do  not  care  to  calculate  the 
intermediate  changes,  or  combinations,  to  two  or  three  points.  They  want 
to  know  the  quarter  whence  a  gale  may  be  expected — whether  northerly  or 
southerly.  Then,  as  to  time.  Every  seaman  will  admit  that  however 
useful,  and  therefore  desirable,  it  would  be  to  know  exactly  the  hour  of  a 
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storm's  commencement — as  onr  acquaintance  with  meteorology  does  not 
enable  such  times  to  be  fixed — the  next  best  thin^  is  to  have  limits  assigned 
for  extra  vigilance  and  dae  precaution,  which  limits  are  clearly  stated  in  all 
the  printed  popular  instructions,  to  be  from  the  time  of  hoisting  the  signal 
until  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

But,  say  some,  and  justly,  are  ships  to  remain  waiting  to  avoid  a  gale 
that,  after  all,  may  not  happen  ?  Are  fishermen  and  coasters  to  wait  idle 
and  miss  their  opportunities  ?  By  no  means.  All  that  the  cautionary 
signals  imply  is — "  Look  out"  "  Be  on  your  guard.'*  *'  Notice  your  glasses 
and  the  signs  of  the  weather."  *'  The  atmosphere  is  much  disturbed."  In 
order  to  elicit  general  opinions  from  known  authorities  for  comparison  with 
the  statistical  accounts,  letters  were  addressed  to  the  following  places: — 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Aberdeen,  North 
Shields,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Deal,  and  Dundee.  And,  afterwards,  a  cir- 
cular was  sent  to  each  of  the  places  undermentioned,  namely : — Lloyd's,  Aber- 
deen, Glasgow,  Leith,  Greenock,  Berwick,  Marvport,  Whitehaven,  Holyhead 
(superintendent  of  packets),  Milford,  Llanelly,  owansea,  Cardiff,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Scarborough,  Bridlington,  Hull,  Lynn,  Yarmouth, 
Hastings,  Brighton,  Portsmouth  (commander-in-chief),  Southampton,  Port- 
land, Plymouth  (commander-in-chief),  Falmouth,  Penzance,  Leith,  Port- 
rush,  Belfast,  Kingstown,  Galway,  Queenstown  (commander-in-chief), 
Ardrossan,  Cork,  Dublin,  London,  Cowes,  Newport,  Dover,  Southsea, 
Bamsgate,  Rye,  and  Liverpool  Exchange,  as  well  as  local  authorities. 
From  all  these  various  quarters  only  three  replies  are  decidedly  unfavour- 
able to  the  warning  signals  as  hitherto  tried ;  seven  are  qualified  answers, 
expressing  no  decided  view ;  and  all  the  others  gave  either  unqualified 
favourable  opinions,  or  amplified  their  expressions  of  approval  by  various 
reasons  sufficiently  cogent.  These  decidedly  favourable  statements  were 
forty-six  in  number. 

It  would  unnecessarily  occupy  time  to  offer  even  extracts  here  from  the 
letters  of  approbation ;  I  will  tnerefore  confine  myself  to  answering  material 
objections.  To  most  of  the  remarks  in  objection  to  such  signals,  as  stated 
in  the  seven  qualified  answers,  I  have  already  replied,  in  anticipation,  but 
there  are  two  very  opposite  questions  as  yet  unnoticed  here  sufficiently 
One  asks — *^  How  can  it  be  known  whether  a  late  or  a  night  signal  applies 
to  that  night,  or  to  the  following  day,  or  later  ?  "  The  reply  is — The  local 
weather — sunset  and  sunrise  signs — (well  known  to  some,  though  unheeded 
by  many)  and  glasses — barometer  and  thermometer,  on  the  spot  Attention 
being  aroused,  the  fishermen  will  not  start  so  earlv  as  in  the  dark  loDg 
before  sunrise,  or  even  daybreak.  The  coaster  will  look  to  his  deck  load, 
ground  tackle,  and  other  precautions,  as  he  starts  at  the  destined  hour ;  and 
even  powerful  steamers,  having  only  a  short  run  to  make  across  a  com- 
paratively smooth  sea,  will  make  all  snugly  secure,  and  then  exercise  special 
vigilance,  knowing  that  in  the  vicinity  there  is,  or  will  be,  bad  weather, 
although  it  may  not  extend  so  far  as,  or  contract  its  circuit  to,  the  very 
locality  then  occupied  by  them. 

Many  remarkaole  instances  have  occurred,  which  show  the  value  of  such 
warnings,  or  cautionary  notices.  Some  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers, and  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  others  have  been  communicated 
only  by  private  letters ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  properly  men- 
tioned now. 
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Admiral  Evans  wrote  that  on  one  evening,  after  a  warning  had  been  given 
in  Liverpool,  such  a  sudden  (though  brief)  storm  swept  over  the  Mersey  as 
would  have  done  much  harm,  haa  not  the  harbour-master  made  due  pre^ 
parations,  because  of  the  signal.  A  gentleman  intending  to  cross  the  Irish 
channel  with  an  invalid  lady,  was  warned  to  wait,  though  the  weather  then 
looked  beautiful  in  London.  That  night  it  blew  a  **  hurricane  ^  on  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  a  gale  in  the  Irish  Sea,  which  lasted  the  following  day. 
Three  ships  of  war  were  lying  in  Plymouth  Sound,  ready  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies.  They  waited  two  days,  being  cautioned,  and  then  put  to 
sea  in  the  intervening  lull  (as  it  happened)  between  two  gales,  the  first 
of  which  was  blowing  while  they  were  detained;  and  the  second  was 
a  violent  cyclone,  that  crossed  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark, 
of  which  the  northern  semicircle  swept  our  south  and  south-eastern  coasts, 
but  was  just  avoided  by  Her  Majesty's  squadron,  or  rather  utilized  by 
them,  as  they  steered  to  the  westward,  nearly  before  its  easterly  wind,  for 
some  hours,  and  so  passed  out  clear  into  the  Atlantic  Full  warning  was 
given  along  our  eastern  coasts  of  that  storm,  in  which  the  Prussian 
corvette  Amazon  was  totally  lost;  and  so  struck  were  the  Prussian 
authorities  by  the  facts  of  that  period — taken  in  connexion  with  other 
known  cases — that  an  official  application  was  soon  afterwards  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  information,  with  the  view  of  enabling  a  similar 
system  to  be  organized  in  the  Baltic,  communicating,  if  possible^  with 
England. 

Perhaps  it  may  here  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  writer  has  been 
honoured  by  visits,  for  inquiry  into  this  system,  from  French,  American^ 
Dutch,  Belgian,  Danish,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Norwegian 
authorities,  all  of  whom  have  been  supplied  with  the  Board  of  Trade  publi- 
cations. Probably,  sir,  your  own  estimate  of  the  subject  may  be  influenced, 
and  not  unduly,  by  knowing  that  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  first  Irish  and  Scotch 
meteorological  authorities,  have  written  to  me,  expressing  their  favourable 
and  very  encouraging  opinions ;  while  the  most  eminent  continental  meteo- 
rologist, Dov^,  has  honoured  the  productions  of  this  depai*tment  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  by  dedicating  his  last  and  best  work  (on  the  atmosphere  and  its 
storms)  to  his  English  follower,  here. 

Reverting  to  a  few  ntore  instances  of  useful  cautionary  signals,  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  on  the  12th  of  November,  1861,  a  warning  was  sent  to  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  afternoon.  Being  nearly  dusk,  and  having  then  no  night 
signals*,  nothiag  was  done  till  next  day,  after  all  the  fishing  boats  had  gone 
far  out  to  sea — having  started  very  early  in  the  morning.  That  afternoon 
there  was  a  storm,  and  to  save  their  own  lives,  the  fishermen  were  obhged 
to  cut  from  and  abandon  some  40,000^  worth  of  nets  and  gear.  Night 
signals  might  have  saved  that  loss^  and  the  imminent  risk  of  many  lives. 
Those  means  are  ready  now. 

On  Friday  the  7th  of  March  the  warning  drum  was  hoisted  all  day  at 
Plymouth.  Saturday  was  so  fine,  in  appearance^  that  the  caution  was  not 
appreciated,  and  mackerel  boats  went  to  a  distance,  as  usual.  That  after- 
noon another  signal  was  made — South  cone  under  drum — ^to  show  that  a 
heavy  southerly  gale  was  coming  soon.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  No 
one  anticipated  the  sequel,  except  those  who,  spider  like,  could  ^^  feel  along 
the  lines."    Before  midnight  there  was  a  storm^  which  lasted  much  of  the 
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next  day.  One  of  the  boats  was  lost  with  eight  men.  ''  A  more  dangerons 
gale  had  not  been  known,"  was  written  to  me  bj  an  officer  of  experience 
and  good  judgment 

It  IS  very  remarkable  that  the  only  objectors,  by  letter,  to  the  wamh^ 
signals,  are  some  of  the  residents  at  a  few  contiguous  ports  in  the  north; 
namely,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Hartlepool.  As 
the  signals  have  been  communicated  to  Hartlepool,  at  the  special  request, 
officially,  of  the  local  authorities;  as  Sunderland  has  never  had  them; 
and  as  Newcastle  is  so  far  inland  that  probably  they  would  not  hare 
been  sent  there,  had  application  been  made,  it  does  appear  that  there  is 
some  local  view  of  the  whole  subject  different  entirely  from  that  prevailing 
at  other  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Certainly  there  are  peculiar 
provisions  in  those  places  near  Newcastle  (formerly  treated  as  creeks  of  that 
chief  port),  such  as  insurance,  pay  by  voyage,  and  short  trips  by  steam- 
powered  traders,  which  should  not  be  inteifered  with,  undoubtedly,  by 
any  such  signals,  not  compulsory  in  their  character.  But  a  signal 
expressing  only  ''look  out"  can  never  be  injurious  when  understood. 
Moreover,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  cards  of  explanation  had  not 
been  circulated  dulv  at  those  places. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  consideration  that  lives  ciinnot  be  replaced  bj 
insurance,  like  property,  to  withdraw  the  signals  and  instruments  from 
Shields  and  Hartlepool,  would  be  an  easy  step ;  but  even  Newcastle,  the 
principal  objector,  approves  of  the  **  records  "  (reports),  and  wishes  them 
to  be  continued  (at  North  Shields).  Perhaps  sufficient  thought  has  not 
always  been  applied  to  the  consideration  of  mere  pecuniary  loss  by  wear 
and  tear,  risk,  accident,  delay,  and  demurrage — caused  by  a  gale  at  sea— 
balanced  against  the  results  of  waiting  for  a  tide  or  two,  perhaps  once  in 
two  months,  when  cautioned  by  a  storm  signal.  But  be  this  as  it  may 
with  coasters,  short  traders,  or  even  screw  colliers — the  question  is  entirely 
different  with  ordinary  over-sea  or  foreign  going  ships — especially  when 
starting  from  a  southern,  or  from  a  western  port  To  such  vessels  a  gale 
in  the  uhannel,  or  even  during  the  first  day  or  two  after  clearing  the  land, 
must  always  be  very  prejudicial.  Officers  and  men  are  mutually  strange. 
Things  are  not  in  their  places :  often  not  secured ;  and  the  ship  perhaps 
is  untried  at  sea.  Of  course,  however,  these  remarks  are  inapplicable  to  fine 
first-class  ships,  and  to  powerful,  well-managed  steamers,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  wind  and  weather,  and  start  at  fixed  hours.  And  now,  sir,  in 
conclusion,  I  venture  to  submit,  that  the  balance  of  facts  is  so  decidedly  in 
favour  of  these  cautionary  signsils — of  the  weather  reports  and  of  the  fore- 
casts— that  they  may  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis;  and  that  their 
execution  may  form  a  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  meteorological 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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SMIGBATION. 

Tvfenfy-seeand  General  Report  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  for  1861. 

Ths  number  of  emigrants  who  annoall  j  left  the  United  Kingdom  attained  ita 
maximum  in  1852,  when  the  emigration  amounted  to  no  less  than  368,754 
souls.  In  tiie  eight  years  between  Ist  January,  1847,  and  1st  Januarr,  1855, 
2,444,802  emigrants  quitted  the  United  EingdouL  The  great  majority  of 
these  emigrants  were  from  Ireland,  and  they  proceeded  principally  to  the 
United  States,  attracted  thither  by  the  large  field  offered  for  employment,  and 
by  the  numbers  of  their  countrymen  who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  assisted 
their  emigration  by  liberal  remittances.  Those  remittances  in  the  fourteen 
years  en&ig  31st  December,  1861,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  millions 
sterling.  In  1855  emigration  bej^  to  fall  off,  partly,  no  doubt,  fix)m  the 
demand  for  labour  d^reated  by  the  Russian  war,  and  partly  also  from  the 
imjproved  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  class  from  which 
emigrants  were  drawn.  It  reyived  to  a  slight  extent  in  1857,  but  since 
then  has  again  fallen  off.  In  the  year  1861  the  number  who  left  the 
United  Kingdom  was  only  91,770,  being  the  smallest  emigration  in  any 
year  since  1844,  and  a  reduction,  as  compared  with  1860,  of  36,699,  and  as 
compared  with  1852,  of  256,984. 

The  great  reduction  was  of  course  in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
which  fell  from  87,500  in  I860  to  49,764  m  1861.  The  decrease  to 
Australia  was  only  from  24,302  to  23,758,  while  to  British  America  there 
was  an  increase  from  9,786  to  12,707.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
principal  diminution  was  in  Irish  emigration,  which  fell  from  60,835  to 
36,322,  being  a  decrease  of  24,513,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
reduction. 

Even  if  civil  war  had  not  broken  out  in  the  United  States,  it  is  probable 
that  the  emigration  to  that  country  would  never  have  recovered  its  former 
>roportions.  As  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Irish,  the  depletion  of  Ire- 
and  by  the  excessive  emigration  of  recent  years  must,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  brought  it  down  to  moderate  proportions.  Between  1841  and 
1851  the  population  of  Ireland  fell  from  8,175,124  to  6,515,794,  or  a 
decrease  of  1,659,330;  but  during  the  same  period  the  Irish  emigration 
amounted  to  at  least  1,269,000  souls,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
decrease.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  population  of  Ireland  fell  from 
6,515,794  to  5,764,543,  or  a  decrease  of  751,251.  But  during  the  same 
period  the  Irish  emigration  was  upwards  of  1,210,000  souls.  Even,  there- 
fore, after  making  aflowance  for  Irish  settled  in  England  before  1851,  who 
may  be  included  in  the  return  of  Irish  emigrants,  there  remains  a  large 
margin  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 
Ireland. 

The  amount  of  remittances  from  settlers  in  America  to  their  friends  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1861  was,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
426,285^  We  have,  however,  no  return  from  London  houses.  The  above 
amount,  assuming,  as  is  probable,  that  the  great  bidk  of  it  was  sent  from 
and  to  Irish,  would  have  been  more  than  double  what  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  of  Irish  emigration. 

The  emigration  has  again  been  very  healthy.  The  mortality  in  ships 
proceeding  to  the  United  States  (for  returns  of  which  we  are  obligsd  to 
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depend  on  the  shipowners)  has  been  only  *05  per  cent  In  ships  proceedmg 
to  the  St  Lawrence  it  was  "04  per  cent.,  and  in  onr  own  ships  to  Australia 
it  was  1*11  per  cent  We  have  not  received  from  Australia  any  return  of 
the  mortality  in  private  ships,  but,  iudg^  from  former  years,  it  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  durinff  1861  no  accident  attended  with  loss  or  iif0  occurred  to  any 
passenger  snip.  Of  307  ships  which  saOed  from  the  United  Kingdom,  (me, 
the  United  States,  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  St  Lawrence,  but  the 
crew  and  passengers  were  saved.  No  other  casualty  occurred*  The 
anigration  to  Australia  was  distributed  as  follows: — ^To  "New  South  Wales 
1,626,  to  Queensland  2^80,  to  Victoria  14,256,  to  SouA  Australia  412,  to 
Western  Australia  141 :  totel  18,925,  of  whom  15,553  w<9re  unas6i8ted,and 
3,372  were  assisted* 

New  South  TTo/et.— During  the  year  1861  thwe  were  sold  47,804  acres 
of  land,  which  realized  211,5822L  The  land  revenue  amounted  in  1860  to 
312,8682.  lU  5d ;  and  in  1861  to  384,33U  40.  5d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
71,4622.  18«.  It  was  derived  from  the  following  sources: — Proceeds  of 
land  sales,  222,5942. ;  rents  of  land  for  pastoral  purposes,  69,0202. ;  assess- 
ments on  rune,  90/)202. ;  quit-r^its  and  redemption,  3932. ;  survey  of  land, 
5792. ;  licences  to  cut  timber,  &c.,  on  Crown  lands,  1,240/L ;  mineral  leases, 
485Z.:  total,  384,33  U 

The  revenue  derived  from  gold  was  55,87621  18s.  BJL  in  1860,  and 
65,3502. 18s.  7c2.  in  1861.  The  last-named  sum  is  made  up  as  fellows : — Duty 
on  gdd,  51,837Z.  2s.  ScL ;  fees  for  escort  and  conveyance  of  gold,  Aa, 
1,5232.  15f.  11(2.;  leases  to  work  auriferous  lands,  9702.;  miners' lightB, 
7,8282. ;  business  licences,  3,192Z. :  total,  65,3502.  18s.  Id. 

The  population  of  New  Soudi  Wales,  according  to  the  census  of  7th  April, 
1861,was— Males  (including  12,986  Chinese),  198y488;  finnales,  152,372: 
total,  350,860. 

In  the  Statistical  Register  of  New  South  Wales  for  tlie  year  1860,  it  is 
stated  that  the  immigration  during  the  same  year  (exclusive  of  6,958 
Chinese  immigrants)  was  16,073;  vis.,  12,005  males  and  4,068  fomaks; 
3,089  at  public  expense  and  12,984  unassisted,  of  whom  10,409  weane  males 
and  2,575  females. 

The  assisted  emigration  from  this  countiy  to  New  South  Wales,  winch 
had  been  temporarUy  suspended  in  1660,  was  renewed  in  the  course  of 
1861,  under  a  new  set  of  regulations,  which  did  not  materially  difiSar  from 
the  former  remittance  rules.  The  emigrants  proceeding  under  these  regu- 
lations are  not  selected  in  this  country,  but  are  '^  nominated "  bv  their 
Mends  in  the  colony  on  payment  of  a  sum^  vaiying  from  22.  to  122.  mr  each 
person,  according  to  age  and  sex.  The  money  so  paid  is  returnable  to  the 
dqposiior,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  if  the  persons  nominated  do  not  pto- 
ceed^  On  the  other  hand,  the  dqKwitor  iy  under  an  oUigatfon  to  provide 
for  his  nominees  on  their  landing.  In  the  course  of  the  year  we  pnmded 
passages  for  S65  persons  nominated  under  these  or  the  previous  reaaiitance 
reguktions. 

Queensland. — ^The  total  quantity  of  land,  including  town  lots,  sold  in 
Queensbnd  in  the  year  1860  is  stated  in  the  report  of  £e  Be^istrar^General 
to  have  been  23,587a*  Is.  21  P.,  and  it  realised  at  aucticm  the  sum  of 
37,9782. 15s.  Zd.,  or  at  the  rate  of  12. 12s.  2^  per  acre*  The  whole  quantity 
of  land,  exclusive  of  town  lots  for  building,  alienated  from  the  Crown  by 
grant  up  to  die  let  «f  April,  1861,  was  102,031  ▲.  3  x.  2ip.,  of  which  there 
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was  at  that  time  und^r  caltivation  3^5S  A.  1 B.  The  area  of  the  colonj  is 
roughly  estimated  at  559,000  square  miles«  or  about  thiree  times  the  size  of 
Spain,  whilst  the  area  of  that  portiou  already  occupied  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  ue.,  119,370  square  miles. 

On  the  31st  December,  1859^  the  white  population  was  estimated  at 
25,020,  and  on  the  same  da^  I860  at  28>056,  showing;  an  increase  in  thie 
year  of  3,036.  The  proportion  of  this  increase  arising  from  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  758,  or  3*03  per  cent  Immigration  from  Europe^ 
paid  for  or  partly  paid  for  by  Government,  contributed  479,  or  1*91  per 
cent,  and  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  from  the  neighbouxmg 
colonies  supplied  the  balance  of  1,799  persons,  or  7*19  per  cent  The 
population  according  to  the  census  taken  ou  the  7th  April,  1861,  was 
30,059,  viz.  18,121  males  and  11,938  females.  The  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Qaeensland  in  1861  was  2,480;  of  thesoj^ 
1,128  proceeded  in  dliips  chartered  by  this  board. 

VictofitL — ^The  retmms  of  land  sales  in  Victoria  come  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  I860.  In  that  year  there  were  sold  492,247  A.  2  B.  7^  p.,  which 
realized  663,238iL  8s.  2dL  The  average  price  per  acre  was  it  6s.  11(2, 
The  entire  quantity  of  land  alienated  up  to  the  31st  December  is  stated 
to  be  3,993,843  Ai  3  B.  4  J^  p.,  and  the  extent  of  bud  unalienated  at  the  same 
time  to  be  51,649,193  a.  3m»  6p.  During  that  year  2,008,843  oa  5dwts. 
of  gold  were  brought  down  by  Qovei*nment  escort,  and  the  quantity 
exported  was  2,156,660  oz.  12  dwts.  The  population  of  Victoria  on 
7th  April,  1861,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  was  540,322  persons,  of 
whom  328,651  were  males,  and  211,671  were  females.  This  is  aiv  increase 
of  129,556  persons  since  the  last  census  was  taken  on  the  29th  March, 
1857,  when  the  numbers  were  264,334  males,  and  146,432  females.  The 
first  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  district  which  now  forms  the 
colony  of  Victoria  was  made  on  the  26th  May,  1836,  just  twenty-five 
years  before  the  last  census  was  taken.  At  that  time  the  population  con-> 
sisted  of  142  males  and  35  females,  making  in  all  but  177  souls.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  colony  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Registrar-General,  that  *'  prior  to  the  gold  discoveries^  60,000  out  of 
80,000,  or  three-fourths  of  the  total  population,  were  grouped  in  tlie  sea- 
board counties  of  Bourke,  Grant,  Normanbvi  and  Viliiers,  but  in  1861 
there  were  resident  in  those  parts  less  tiian  half,  or  about  250,000  persons 
only  out  of  540,00d,  the  remaining  290,000  bein^  settled  in  other  parts  of 
the  colony."  The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Victoria  in  1860 
was  29,037,  and  the  number  that  left  the  colonv  during  the  same  period 
was  21,681 ;  the  net  increase,  therefore,  by  immigration  during  the  year 
was  7,348. 

South  Au8tralicu — ^The  iotai  quantity  of  land  sold  in  Soudi  Australia 
during  the  year  1860  was  129,262  A.  3  r.  37  p.,  and  the  sum  realized  for  it 
to  have  been  149,755/L  8«»  The  total  amount  of  rent  for  pastoral  leases  in 
the  same  year  was  20,076/L,  and  the  area  under  lease  1,707  square  piiles^ 
It  may  be  proper  to  mentioui  that  the  figures  in  these  returns  do  not 
altogether  correspond  with  **  the  land  sales "  in  the  Treasury  statemen^i*, 
The  land  sales  in  1861  appear  from  a  recent  return  to  have  been 
147,661^  acres^  realtzii^  189,3612.  7s.  The  average  price  per  acre  was 
12.  5s.  7(2.  In  Aprils  1861,  the  Governor  visited  the  extensive  mines  of 
copper  ore,  discovered  tiear  Walleroo  in  the  precedii^  year.  These 
mineral  deposits  are  found  under  a  level  surface,  whoaa  gsperal  charac^ 
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teristics  aflPord^  as  it  is  stated^  little  indication  of  such  wealth  below.  It 
woald  seem  that  the  more  level  the  character  of  the  snr&ce,  the  more 
regular  and  extensive  the  mineral  lodes  are  likelj  to  prove.  At  the  time  of 
the  Governor's  visit,  there  were  no  fewer  than  457  mineral  sections  claimed, 
comprising  37,927  acres,  on  which,  including  both  surveyed  and  un- 
surveyed  sections,  7,323^  had  been  received  by  Government,  either  as  rent 
or  in  5L  deposits  for  each  claim  sent  in.  A  sum  of  upwards  of  10,OOOiL 
had  also  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  little  more  than  400  acres  in  the 
townships  of  Walleroo  and  Kadina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  places  a 
population  of  1,200  was  already  located. 

Western  Australia. — In  1861,  there  were  sold  12,718  acres  of  land,  and 
the  amount  realized  from  land  sold,  and  pastoral  leases,  was  17,0412L  The 
populations  on  the  31st  December,  1861,  was  15,555,  of  whom  9,658  were 
males,  and  5,897  females. 

Tasmania. — The  entire  quanti^^  of  land  in  private  hands,  including  the 
possessions  of  the  Van  Diemen's  I/and  Company,  at  the  close  of  1857,  was 
estimated  at  3,350,000  acres,  or  5,234  square  miles.  The  amount  of  land 
sold  since  the  Waste  Land  Act  came  into  operation  in  1858,  has  been  as 
follows :— In  1858, 41,393;  in  1859, 74,045 ;  in  I860, 88,469 :  total,  203,907. 
The  quantity  of  land  under  rental  in  1860  was  1,829,611  acres,  and 
the  land  revenue  from  all  sources  amounted  in  that  year  to  83,1792.  II9.  9dL 
By  the  last  census,  taken  on  7th  April,  1861,  the  population  of  Tasmania 
consisted  of  49,593  males,  and  40,384  females,  making  together  89,977 
persons. 

New  Zealand. — The  quantity  of  land  sold  in  1861  was  295  acres  town, 
10,667  suburban,  and  349,885  acres  country.  The  cash  payments  amounted 
to  178,9372.  Ss.  The  amount  paid  for  by  Government  scrip  and  New 
Zealand  Company's  land  orders  was  5,9882.  lis.  6<2.,  and  of  provincial 
Government  scrip  and  land  orders  was  3,2282.  lOs.  The  sum  of  l,344iL 
was  in  remission  certificates  to  retired  officers,  and  46,423  acres  were  free 
grants  (old  claims).  The  quantity  and  value  of  gold  exported  frt>m  New 
Zealand  from  1st  April,  1857,  to  30th  Septemb^,  1861,  was  65,107  ozs., 
value  252,2902.  The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand,  in  1860,  con- 
sisted of  45,341  males,  and  34,284  females :  total,  79,625. 

Canada. — The  number  of  persons  landed  at  Quebec  during  the  year 
1861,  was  19,923,  of  whom  9,305  embarked  from  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  10,618  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  compared  with 
the  year  1860,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  entire  emigration  of  113  cabin, 
and  9,660  steerage  passengers.  The  increase  was  chiSy  in  the  emigration 
from  Germany  and  Norway,  amounting  in  the  former  to  1,318,  and  in  the 
latter  to  6,879.  Of  the  Grermans,  more  than  one-half  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince, chiefly  in  the  Ottawa  country.  Of  the  Norwegians,  numbering 
8,722,  not  more  than  about  800  have  settled  within  the  province.  About 
400  of  these  have  located  themselves  at  Gas^,  250  have  gone  to  the  Ottawa 
districts,  and  the  rest  to  the  Eastern  townships.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
spects of  emigrants  for  the  present  year,  it  is  estimated  mat  the  following 
classes  of  persons  are  required  in  various  parts  of  the  country: — Farm 
labourers,  4,916;  female  servants,  3,342 ;  boys  over  thurteen  years,  2,486; 
girls  over  thirteen  years,  2,259;  mechanics,  2,610:  total,  15,613. 

New  Brunswick.'^^Tlie  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New 
Brunswick  in  1861  amonnted  to  545  persons.  The  number  winch  went  the 
year  before  wa3  294* 
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Nova  Seoticu — ^The  qnantitj  of  pablic  lands  alienated  and  remaining  for 
alienation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  in  1860^  was  as  follows: — 
AUenated,  55748,893  acres;  remaming  for  alienation,  5,320,823  acres; 
available  for  settlement,  913,340  acres ;  surveyed  and  open  for  settlement, 
4,189,823  acres.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  on  the 
7th  April,  1861,  was  330,857,  being  an  increase  of  54,740  as  compared  with 
that  taken  in  1851.  The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  are  daily 
assuming  increased  importance,  and  form  the  subject  of  several  interesting 
reports  from  the  governor  and  provincial  secretary  of  the  colony. 

British  ColurrMa. — Of  the  gold  discoveries  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
gold  fields  in  the  Guesnel  and  Caribou  countrv,  which  are  equal  to  the  best 
parts  of  California,  and  distributed  over  a  nir  more  extensive  area.  As 
many  as  1,700  ounces  were  gathered  in  three  days.  Other  cases  are  men- 
tioned, in  which  80,  90,  and  100  ounces  a  day  were  ordinarv  returns. 
The  want  of  a  circulating  medium  of  fixed  and  recognized  value,  equal 
to  the  business  and  demands  of  the  country,  has  been  more  or  less  felt  since 
the  formation  of  the  colony,  and  latterly  had  been  the  cause  of  much  incon- 
venience and  loss.  Almost  all  the  business  of  the  country  has  been 
transacted  in  gold  dust,  of  uncertain  value;  and  gold  dust  not  being 
received  for  Custom  duties,  the  importers  of  goods  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  borrow  monev  at  exorbitant  interest  to  make  those  payments. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  thingai.  Governor  Douglas  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion, in  his  despatch  of  the  14th  November  last,  to  take  steps  for  the  manu- 
:&cture  of  gold  pieces  equal  in  value  to  the  10  and  20  dollar  American 
coins,  and  to  bring  them  mto  general  nse  as  a  circulating  medium  in  British 
Odnmbia  and  Vancouver's  Island. 

Vane^mver^d  Island. — We  are  also  glad  to  be  aUe  to  state  that  in  the  last 
few  months  a  settlement  has  been  efiected  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
land  claims  in  Vancouver's  Island,  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
had  rendered  not  a  little  complicatod.  We  place  in  the  appendix  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  on  this  point  concluded  with  the  company  under  your  Grace's 
'direction  and  authoritv.  By  two  proclamations  issued  by  Governor  Douglas 
in  February,  1861,  the  upset  price  of  countrv  land  is  fixed  at  4«.  2cL  per 
acre,  as  in  British  Columbia,  and  settlers  are  allowed,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  as  a  provisional  arrangement  pending  the  legal  difficulties  which 
at  present  impeae  the  issue  of  Crown  grants,  to  occupy  country  lands  before 
survey,  with  a  right  of  pre-emption.  This  measure.  Governor  Douglas 
states,  has  given  great  satisfiiction  in  the  colonv. 

Mauritius, — The  total  niunber  of  emigrants  mtroduced  into  the  colony  in 
1861,  was  13,985,  of  whom  7,184  were  from  Calcutta,  4,996  from  Madras, 
and  1,805  from  Bombay.  The  proportion  of  females  was  36*6  per  cent 
The  rate  of  mortality  on  the  passage,  it  is  satisfiu^tory  to  observe,  was 
under  the  usual  average.  In  the  Calcutta  ships  it  was  2*20  per  cent, 
forming  a  fiivourable  contrast  with  that  in  the  previous  year,  when  it 
amounted  to  4*14  per  cent  The  improvement  in  last  year's  mimigration  is 
attributed  by  the  protector  of  emigrants,  probably  with  good  reason,  to  the 
sanitary  measures  taken  by  the  Mauritius  Government  The  deaths  in  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  ships  were  as  usual  few.  In  the  former  the  ratio  was 
"083,  and  in  the  latter  0*66  per  cent  The  following  is  a  return  of  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  at  sea  in  each  of  the  last  five  years'  emigration  from  all 
ports:— In  1857,  2*96  per  cent;  in  1858,  1*64  per  cent;  in  1859,  174 
per  cent ;  in  1860,  2*53  per  cent ;  in  1861, 1*52  per  cent     Of  llie  44 
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ships  that  arrived  with  immignmts  in  1661,  only  five  were  placai  in 
anarantine,  two  on  account  of  cholera^  and  the  others  on  account  of  other 
aiseases,  but  none  on  account  of  smaU-pox,  It  may,  therefinre,  as  Mr.  Beyts 
observes,  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  present  rules  regardingr  the  vaccination 
of  emigrants  in  India  are  good  add  carefully  carriea  out  The  dqpartures 
from  Mauritius  in  1861,  and  in  the  three  preceding  years,  are  stated  tohave 
been  as  foUo^vs:— In  1858,  8,165;  in  i859,  5,118;  in  1860,  2^33;  in 
1861,  2,257.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  ^the  emigrants  who  left  the  colony 
last  year  embarked  at  Government  expense ;  the  others  not  being  entitkd 
to  free  return  passages,  paid  for  their  Own  expenses*  The  per-K^entage  of 
females  to  males  among  the  return  emigrants  last  year  was  26*37. 

West  Indm^ — ^During  the  season  of  1 860-^1,  there  were  despatched  to  the 
West  Indies,  24  ships  from  Calcutta,  with  8^50  coolies ;  and  4  from  Madras, 
with  1,242.  The  mortality  in  the  Calcutta  ships,  exdodine  the  ship  to  St. 
Kitts,  for  which  we  have  not  yet  received  any  returns,  thoc^n  smaller  by  3*5 

ST  cent  than  in  the  preeedmg  season,  was,  as  usual,  far  greater  than  in  the 
adras  ships.  In  the  five  Otdcutta  vessels  to  Jamaica  it  averaged  11*7  per 
cent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wentwarth,  the  smallest  mortality  in  any 
one  ship  was  over  10  per  cent  In  the  12  vessels  to  British  Quiana  the 
average  mortality  was  8'1  per  cent,,  beii^  about  the  same  mortalitv  as  in  the 
1 1  ships  which  proceeded  to  Jamaica  ana  Trinidad.  In  four  of  the  British 
Guiana  vessels,  the  UlyMeB,  Vitteria,  CoUingwood,  and  Telegraphy  where 
there  were  many  cases  of  cholera  on  board,  the  deaths  avera^ged  12*7  per 
cent,  and  in  the  remaining  eight  vessels  57  per  cent  In  iSae  six  s^ps 
which  sailed  to  Trinidad,  the  morti^ty  was  6*9  per  cent,  although  in  one  of 
the  ships  it  amounted  (chiefly  from  cholera)  to  17*0  per  cent  The  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  the  five  other  ships  was  5'L  In  thd  four  vessels  from 
Madras  the  mortality  did  not  exceed  1*6  p^  cent 

In  February,  1858,  it  was  decided  that  any  available  liberated  Africans 
should  be  distributed  among  the  West^India  colonies,  as  far  as  Blight  be 
practicable,  in  the  following  proportion,  via*  \ — British  Gruiana  8,  Jamaica  5, 
Trinidad  4,  St  Vincent  2,  Grenada^  8t  Luda,  and  Tobago  1  eac^ 
Antigua  and  St  Kitts  have  recently  been  added  to  the  scale,  and  aie  fa> 
receive  the  same  proportion  of  Afrioms  as  8t  Lucia  and  Tobago.  ^  The 
number  of  such  liberated  Africans  actually  received  since  the  beginnuig  ef 
1858  up  to  the  present  date  has  been  3«750— -3^1 34  fh>m  8t  Heleiut,  and  616 
from  Sierra  Leone ;  and  they  have  been  distributed  as  follows: — ^British 
Guiana  1,088,  Jamaica  1,030,  Trinkbd  730^  St  Lucia  17»,  St  Yinanat  227, 
Grenada,  27 1 ,  Tobago,  225u 

Hitherto  the  whole  expense  of  deporting  liberated  Africans  from 
St  Helena  and  Sierra  Leone  to  the  West  Ii]£es  has  benn  defrayed  out  of 
imperial  fimds*  This  course  was  adopted  when  the  colonies  had  been  snf- 
fonng  under  a  severe  deoreasioii,  oecaiiooed  to  a  certain  extent  by  imperial 
legimtion«  Subsequentlj  when  the  colonies  were  ia  a  position  to  in^ort 
labour  for  tbemsehrea^  tlie  comipanitively  insignifiGant  number  of  captures 
for  some  years  past,  and  other  reasons  connected  with  the  state  ef  the  Wttt 
Indies,  operated  to  keep  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  abeyance. 

The  nunber  of  Africans  taken  into  Si^ra  Leow  and  St  Helenii  during 
the  eight  years  from  1852  to  1859  did  not  exceed  %fili&.  Ther  number  in 
1860,  and  the  first  six  months  in  1861,  was  3yl37,  being  nearly  five  times 
the  annual  average  number  of  the  jpreceding  eight  yeaisi.  It  appeared, 
therefore^  that  dn  tune  kid  arrived  tor  making  a  chafig|»«    It  is  proposed 
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far  ^  foture  ihat  the  expenses  actmUj  incnrrad  i&  4he  rmiOTal  of  liberated 
Afn^ans  from  the  plaee  at  whkji  tfaej.may  have  been  ori^aliy  landed 
shidl  be  charged  to  the  receiving  colony,  leaving  all  the  ezpatsea  incorred 
befiure  embarkatioci  to  be  defrayed  as  heretofore  by  the  Home  Government. 
The.  new  arrangement  eatae  into  <^ration  on  the  1st  April  last 

E/mAgraJAofn  from  India  to  French  Colonies. 

The  convention  respecting  the  emigration  of  labourers  from  India  to  the 
French  colonies,  which  had  been  for  some  time  previously  under  negotia- 
tion with  the  French  Government,  was  signed  at  Fans  on  the  1st  July,  1861. 
By  the  2nd  article  an  agent  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  French  Government 
to  direct  the  operation  of  emigration  to  the  French  colonies,  and  by  the  3rd 
flcnd  4th  articles  all  the  facilities  affcNrded  to  the  recruiting  agents  for  British 
colonies  are  extended  to  the  French  agent,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
required  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be 
established,  for  the  recruitment  of  labourers  for  British  colonies.  The  con- 
Tention  embodies  generally  the  regulations  established  by  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  protection  of  coolies  leaving  India,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  been  informed,  that  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  which  it  sanctions, 
should  apply  equallv  to  emigration  to  British  colonies. 

Cam  of  Good  Hope  and  'NoBtaL^^ As  has  been  already  mentioned,  <lie 
number  of  assisted  emigrants  sent  from  this  country  during  the  year  1861, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  1,035,  and  to  Natal,  339.  Besides  the  above 
numbers,  368  persons  were  despatched  to  Natal  firom  Madras  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  of  whom  267  were  men,  and  71  were  women.  The  remaining* 
number  was  made  up  of  14  boys,  10  girls,  and  6  infants. 

Before  concluding  tiiis  report,  it  wul  be  interesting  to  notice^the  number 
of  emigrants  who  returned  to  this  country  during  the  year  1861.  The 
number  in  the  three  previous  years  had  been : — ^In  1898,  from  America, 
18,841 ;  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  4,863 :  total,  23,704.  In  1859, 
from  America,  14,742;  fit>m  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  5,067;  from 
other  nlaces,  114:  total,  19,913.  In  1860,  from  America,  18,896;  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  5,360 ;  from  other  places,  178 :  total,  24,434. 
And  in  1861,  from  the  United  States,  26,487 ;  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  5,469 ;  from  all  other  parts,  47  :  total,  32,003. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  increase  was  in  the  numbers  who  returned 
from  America,  and  was  equal  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
who  returned  from  America  in  1860.  The  number  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  high  pay  and  other  teociptations  offered 
for  eniistment  in  the  armies  now  in  the  field  ia  the  Unii;ed  otates. 


WBECES  AND  CASUALTlEa 
ObeetfoatioM  to  aeeompany  the  Wreck  Return  of  the  Bpard  of  Trade. 

Tss  number  4>f  wrecks  and  casualties  fix>m  causes  other  than  collisioni^ 
reported  during  the  year  1861,  exceeds  the  number  reported  during  any  of 
the  j^'eceding  nine  years.  It  is  261  in  excess  of  the  annual  average  of  the 
last  six  years.  The  npmber  of  wrecks  have  been  steadily  increasing  of  lato 
years.  In  li357  the  number  of  casualties  other  than  collisions  was  866, 
IP  1858  it  was  868^  in  1859  it  was  1,067,  in  1860, 1,081,  andin  1861, 1,171. 
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This  increase  is  owing  in  a  great  extent  to  the  gales  of  January,  Febroay, 
and  November.  The  number  of  casualties  other  than  collisions  m  these 
gales  alone  was  465. 

The  number  of  collisions  during  1861  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  colli' 
sions  in  1860,  but  it  is  below  the  number  in  1859.  The  numbers  are, 
collisions  m  1859,  349,  in  1860,  298,  and  in  1861,  323.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  increase  in  the  collisions  is  not  proportionately  so  great  as  the 
increase  in  the  other  casualties. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  casualties  has  been  attended  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  lives  lost.  The  number  lost  in  1861  was  884,  iQ 
1860,  536;  but  whilst  the  casualties  in  1861  outnumber  those  reported  in 
any  other  year,  the  lives  lost,  although  exceeding  the  number  lost  in  1860, 
are  much  below  the  numbers  lost  in  1854  and  1859.  The  comparatiyely 
small  number  of  lives  lost  during  1860  and  1861  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
absence  of  the  loss  of  any  large  passenger  ships  on  the  coasts ;  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  number  lost  in  1861  over  the  number  lost  in  1860  is 
attributable  to  the  eflTects  of  the  gales  of  January,  February,  and  November. 
In  these  gales  465  lives  were  lost 

The  number  of  casualties  to  ships  of  the  collier  class  (tL&.  ships  carryiDg 
coals,  coke,  ores,  and  stone,  &c.  in  bulk)  greatly  exceeds  the  number  for  the 
last  year.  TIhs  is  probably  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  gales  from  the  N. 
and  E.  to  S.E.  The  numbers  are :— Colliers,  laden,  in  1860,  479,  in  1861, 
631 ;  colliers, light,  in  1860,  60,  in  1861,  136 ;  ironand copper  ore, in  1860, 
93,  in  1861,  113;  stone,  &c.,  in  1860,  83,  in  1861,65;  timber,  in  1860, 
76,  in  1861,  72;  other  laden  vessels,  in  1860,  338,  in  1861,  332;  other 
vessels  in  ballast,  not  colliers,  in  1860,  224,  in  1861,  109;  passengers,  in 
1860,  26,  in  1861,  36 :  total,  in  1860,  1,379,  in  1861,  l,4d4. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  in  the  two  years  is  2,873,  out  of  which. 
number  1,660,  or  about  -^  of  the  whole,  hapnened  to  ships  of  the  collier 
class.  The  number  of  casualties  attended  witk  loss  of  life  on  the  coasts  for 
the  last  twelve  years  was  as  follows : — 


Dirtricts. 

Total  No.  of  liTes 

lost  daring  TwelTe 

Years. 

Annual  Avenge. 

Farn  Islands  to  FUmborongh  Head           

Flamborough  Head  to  the  North  Foreland 

North  Foreland  to  St.  Catherine's  Point 

St.  Catherine's  Point  to  Start  Point          

Start  Point  to  the  Land's  End         

Iiand's  End  to  Hartland  Point,  indndin;  Sdlljr   ... 

Hartland  Point  to  St  Darid's  Head          

St.  David's  Head  and  Camsore  Point  to  Lamhay 

Island  and  Skerries,  Angleeea     

Skerries  and  Lamha/  to  Fair  Head  and  HoU  of 

Cantire         .••       •••       ••*       •••       •••       ••• 

Cape  Wrath  to  Bnchan  Ness          ...       

Bttchan  Ness  to  Fam  Islands          

All  other  parts  of  the  Coast           

670 
1,06S 
614 
S8 
460 
853 
473 

969 

1,597 
257 
SSO 
982 

55-833 
89 

42*833 
6-833 
88^833 
29-416 
89-416 

80-749 

133'€83 
21-416 
83-333 
76-833 

XOtal       a*.         ..•         ..•         •••         ••• 

7,645 

687-803 

Nearly  half  of  the  casualties  have  happened  with  the  wind  at  and  under 
**  force  8,**  or  **  fresh  gale,"  or  under  circumstances  in  which  a  ship,  if  sea- 
worthy and  properly  manned  and  found,  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the  sea 
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The^nnihber  of  life^boats  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  end  of  1861  was  179,  against  173  in  1860.  The  number  of  life-boats 
under  the  management  of  the  Institution,  as  compared  with  others  for  the 

J 'ear,  is  as  follows: — Under  the  management  oif  the  National  Life*boat 
nstitotion,  in  1859,  92;  in  1860,  110;  and  in  1861,59.  Under  other 
managemrat,  in  1859,  66 ;  in  1860,  60 ;  and  in  1861, 59.  Oat  of  the  whole 
number  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  year  1861 ,  106  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Life-boat  Institution,  and  are  subsidized  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  whilst  five  are  subsidized  by  the  Board  of  Trade  direct,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Institution.  Of  those  remaining,  which  are  not  so 
subsidized,  fourteen  are  maintained  by  the  Institution,  and  fiffy  four  by  local 
bodies. 

The  mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  is  maintained  in  a  very  effective  state ; 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  two  in  the  number  of  stations  during  the  past 
vear;  many  of  the  existing  stations  have  been  removed,  and  the  apparatus 
has  in  many  cases  been  renewed  and  remodelled. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Admiralty  have 
supplied  the  crews  of  some  of  the  coast-guard  stations  with  Captain  W  ard's 
life-belts  and  life-lines.  This  will  enable  the  coast  guard  to  put  to  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life  with  less  risk  to  themselves.  Half  of  the  expense 
of  supprring  thes^  bSts  is  borne  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  other  half  is  paid 
by  the  Boara  of  Trade  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

The  sum  paid  to  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution,  during  1861, 
is  2,8772.  39.  2(L  The  payments  by  the  Board  of  Trade  direct,  for  rewards 
and  gratuities  and  for  services  at  wrecks,  amount  to  1,2922.  1«.  6d,  The 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  is  2,2462.  6«.  4d ; 
bem^  a  total  payment  of  6,4152.  11«.,  for  saving  and  endeavouring  to  save 
life  during  the  year  1861. 

The  good  effected  by  the  mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  and  life-boats,  as 
means  for  saving  life,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  following  table^ 
showing  the  number  of  lives  saved  during  the  last  seven  years. 


Yean. 


1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


... 

••• 
••• 

•  a. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •. 

•  •• 

•  •• 
.*• 
... 


Total  to  1861 


No.  of 
Life-boats. 


127 
124 
141 
149 
158 
178 
179 


No.  of  Mortar  and  Bocket 
Apparatus. 


No.  of  Ures  saTed  on 
the  Coast  by  assist- 
ance from  the  shore. 


198 
216 
216 
238 
235 
with  206  Ward's  lifB-behs 
and  lines. 


1,098 
1,836 
1,161 
1,161 
1,566 
1,383 
1,516 


9,72i 


The  number  of  lives  saved,  during  1861,  on  or  near  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  reports  have  been  received,  was  4,624  against 
3j697  in  I860.  The  number  saved,  with  more  or  less  risk,  by  assistance 
from  the  shore,  during  1861,  was  1,616,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  saved.  The  life-boats  saved  743  lives,  being  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  number  saved  by  life-boats  during  the  two  previous  years.     And  the 
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mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  saved  447  lives*  The  remainder  (viz.  326) 
were  saved  by  fishing  boats,  smacks,  &c.,  at  sea,  and  by  individual  exer-* 
tions  of  a  meritorious  character. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  life-boats,  and  rocket  and  mortar 
apparatus  stations,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  show  them  clearly  in  the  small 
cnarts  usually  published  with  the  wreck  returns.  This  year  the  chart  has 
been  printed  on  a  larger  scale,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  has  been 
divided  into  three  sections,  one  containing  Ireland,  one  Scotland,  and  one 
England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  in  January  was  177,  in  February 
355,  in  March  95,  in  April  50,  in  May  36,  in  June  35,  in  July  48,  in 
August  73,  in  September  97,  in  October  90,  in  November  350,  and  in 
December  128;  total,  1,494,  against  1,379  in  1860, 1,416  in  1859, 1,170  in 
1858,  1,143  in  1857,  1,153  in  1856,  and  1141  in  1855.  The  proportion  of 
British  ships  to  foreign  ships  was  as  follows : — Of  British  ships  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  wrecked  was  1,225 ;  registered  in  the 
colonies,  46 ;  total,  1,271.  Of  foreign  ships,  the  number  wr^ed  was  221 ; 
unknown,  2;  whilst  1,271  British  ships  wrecked,  215,234  voyages  were 
made  by  all  ships,  giving  *59  per  cent  of  casualties  to  voyages,  or  1  in  169. 
In  1860  the  proportion  was  *57  per  cent,  or  1  in  176 ;  in  1859,  *59  per 
cent,  or  1  in  168;  in  1858,  *47  per  cent,  or  1  in  210;  and,  in  1857, 
*44  per  cent,  or  1  in  229.  The  proportion  for  coasting  steamers  roistered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1861  was  *08,  or  1  in  1,172  voyages ;  and  fi>r 
steamers  over  sea,  *12  per  cent,  or  1  in  895  voyages.  The  proportion  of 
loss  to  number  of  voyages  of  foreign  ships  was  *42,  or  1  in  238. 

The  cargoes  of  tne  ships  lost  were  as  follows : — 109  were  in  ballast,  not 
colliers,  631  were  coal  ships,  136  colliers  in  ballast,  7  cotton,  32  filling 
smacks,  16  fish  or  oil,  69  general  cargo,  90  grain,  oatmeal,  flour,  and  provi- 
sions, 1 13  metallic  ores,  23  manure,  kelp,  or  oilcake,  36  passengers  and 
general  cargo,  19  potatoes  or  firuit,  28  salt,  13  sugar,  coffee,  spices^  tea, 
and  molasses,  65  stone,  slate,  lime  or  bricks,  and  clay,  72  timber  or  bark, 
5  wine  or  spirits,  and  30  various  and  unknown.  Of  the  1,494  ships,  82 
were  under  three  years  of  age ;  243  were  three,  and  not  exceeding  seven 
years;  119  eight,  and  not  exceeding  ten  years;  151  eleven  and  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years;  217  fifteen,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  years; 
260  twenty-one,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  years ;  105  thir^-one,  and  not 
exceeding  forty  years ;  59  forly-one,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  years ;  38 
fifty-one,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  vears ;  17  sixty-one,  and  not  exceeding 
seventy  years ;  9  seventy-one,  and  not  exceeding  eigh^  years ;  1  eighty- 
one,  and  not  exceeding  ninety  years ;  1  ninety-one,  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  years ;  1  one  hundred  and  one  and  upwards,  and  191  unknown. 

The  wrecks  included  40  steam-ships,  149  barques,  399  brigs,  134  brigan- 
tines,  15  cutters,  6  dandies,  8  flats,  18  galliots,  2  hermaphrodites,  2  hookers, 
3  ketches,  16  luggers,  2  polaccas,  60  snips,  444  schooners,  95  sloops,  74 
smacks,  14  snows,  2  trows,  2  yachts,  4  yawls,  and  5  unknown.  228  vessels 
did  not  exceed  50  tons ;  434  were  of  51  and  not  exceeding  100  tons ;  639 
were  of  101  and  not  exceeding  300  tons ;  135  were  of  301  and  not  exceedi  s 
600  tons ;  31  were  of  601  and  not  exceeding  900  tons ;  18  were  of  901  and 
not  exceeding  1,200  tons;  5  were  of  1,200  tons  and  upwards,  and  4 
unknown. 

There  were  778  vessels  wrecked  on  the  east  coast,  Dungeness  to  Pent- 
land  Frith  inclusive;  164  on  the  south  coast,  Land's  End  to  Dungeness 
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exclosiye ;  285  on  the  west  coast.  Land's  End  to  Greenock  inclusive;  185 
on  the  Irish  coast,  9  in  the  SciUy  Islands^  10  in  the  Lnndy  Islands,  26  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  37  in  the  Northern  Islands,  Orkney,  Shetland, 
Hebrides,  Islaj,  Campbelton,  and  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

There  were  in  all  164  total  losses,  viz.,  17  from  collisions,  84  strandings, 
57  founderings,  and  6  other  causes ;  36  partial  damaged,  viz.,  3  collisions, 
10  strandings,  and  23  other  causes.  There  were  884  lives  lost,  viz.,  89 
irom  collisions,  420  from  strandings,  292  firom  founderings,  and  83  from 
other  causes. 

The  vessels  reported  to  have  been  insured  were  716,  of  the  value  of 
874,0662.  The  cargoes  insured  were  122,  of  the  value  of  151,5242. :  total, 
1,025,5902.  There  were  320  vessels  and  197  cargoes  not  insured.  The 
value  of  the  ships  lost  and  damaged  was  777,3562.,  and  of  the  cargoes  lost 
or  damaged,  223,6012. :  total,  1,000,9572. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  in  1861  was  884,  viz.,  January,  148 ;  February, 
320;  March,  71  ;  April,  21 ;  May,  3;  June,  9;  July,  22;  August,  36; 
September,  51  ;  October,  10;  November,  166;  December,  27.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  loss  of  life  has  been  as  follows :— 1852,  920 ;  1853,  689 ; 
1854,1,549;  1855,469;  1856,521;  1857,  532 ;  1858,  340;  1859,  1,645; 
1860,536;  1861,  884:  total,  8,085;  average,  808^.  The  number  saved 
from  shipwrecks  in  1861,  was  4,624,  viz. :  243  by  life-boats,  447  by  rocket 
and  mortar  apparatus,  and  assistance  with  ropes  from  shore;  298  by 
luggers,  coast-ffuard  boats,  and  small  craft;  971  by  ships  and  steamboats; 
1,560  by  shipr  own  boats ;  28  by  individual  exertion ;  and  577  by  other 
means.  During  the  year  1861,  6,3652.  was  paid  out  of  the  Newcastle 
marine  fund  towards  saving  life  fix)m  shipwrecks. 


POST  OFFICE. 

Eigliih  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  Postroffice  for  1861. 

Bt  substitution  of  road  letter-boxes,  the  number  of  post-offices  last  year  was 
diminished  by  36,  making  the  whole  present  number  11,405;  of  which 
813  are  head  offices,  and  10,592  sub-offices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  road  letter-boxes  was  increased  by  476.  Thus  the  whole  number  of 
public  receptacles  for  letters  is  now  14,354,  as  compared  with  13,914  last 
year,  and  with  little  more  than  4,500  before  the  establishment  of  penny 
postage. 

The  distance  over  which  mails  are  now  conveyed  within  the  Um'ted 
Kingdom  by  railways,  mail  coaches,  mail  carts,  steam  packets,  boats,  and 
foot  passengers,  is  about  151,000  miles  per  day;  being  about  7,200  miles 
more  than  at  the  end  of  1860.  This  increase  is  principally  in  railway  con- 
veyance. The  mail  is  conveyed  43,823  miles  per  week-dny  by  railway  at  an 
average  charge  of  7^  per  mile;  33,637  miles  per  week-day  bv  mail 
coaches,  and  at  an  average  charge  of  2\d.  per  mile;.  71,067  miles  per 
week-day  on  foot,  at  an  average  charge  of  l^d.  per  mile ;  and  2,821  miles 
by  packets  at  an  average  charge  of  10^2.  per  mile.. 

During  the  year  there  were  delivered  in  England  487  million  letters,  or 
24  to  each  person ;  in  Ireland,  50  million  letters,  or  9  to  each  person ;  and 
in  Scotland,  56  millions,  or  18  to  each  person.  Total,  United  Kingdom^ 
593  millions,  or  20  to  each  pcorson.    In  Liverpool  the  proportion  is  as  high 
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as  26  letters  to  each  person;  in  Binninghain,  30;  in  Manchester^  M-;  ia 
Bristol^  33 ;  in  Dublin,  40 ;  in  Edinburgh^  43 ;  and  in  London,  47. 

As  compared  with  I860,  the  total  shows  an  increase  of  29  millions ;  and 
as  contrasted  with  the  year  previous  to  the  introduction  of  penny  postage 
(1839),  an  increase  (omitting  franks)  of  517  millions ;  making  the  presait 
number  of  letters  nearly  eight-fold  the  number  in  1839. 

This  large  increase  is  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  depression  in 
trade ;  ana  «eems  to  show  that,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  letters,  the  main 
increase  is  not  commercial,  but  domestic  In  foreign  letters  the  fluctuation 
is  much  more  dependent  on  the  state  of  commerce ;  as  evinced  by  the  fiu;t 
that  since  the  civil  war  be^n  in  North  America,  the  number  of  letters 
passing  between  the  United  kingdom  and  the  United  States,  including  the 
seceded  States,  has  fallen  off  by  one-third,  or  by  about  «  million  and  a 
quarter  letters  in  the  year ;  a  diminution  due,  in  part,  to  the  suspensicm  of 
all  regular  postal  conveyance  to  ihe  seceded  SUites. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  rate  of  increase,  as  contrasted  in  eadi 
instance  with  the  rate  in  the  preceding  year,  has  been  as  follows: — 
1857,  5i  per  cent ;  1858,  3|  per  cent ;  1859,  4;^  per  cent;  1860,  3^  per 
cent ;  1861,  5i  per  cent :  average,  about  4}  per  cent 

The  number  oi  letters  delivered  in  the  same  district,  in  London,  in  which 
thev  were  posted,  increased  b^  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  affording  an 
addition  last  year  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  letters  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  charged  additional  postage  on  account  of  their  not  having  been  prepaid. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  chief  office  in  London,  including  the  small  offices  in 
the  East  Central  district,  at  much  as  35,0002.  was  received  last  year  for 
unpaid  postage.  The  number  of  registered  letters  last  year  was  about 
1,550,000,  or  one  registered  letter  to  lubout  380  ordinary  letters. 

Upwards  of  72,300,000  newspapers  were  delivered  last  year,  and  nearly 
12,300,000  book  packets ;  being  an  increase  of  about  a  million  and  a  half 
of  newspapers  and  half  a  million  of  book  packets.  The  increase  of  news- 
papers in  the  London  district  was  again  much  above  the  average. 

During  the  last  ye&r,  113  additional  money-order  offices  were  opened  in 
England  and  Wales,  16  in  Ireland,  and  10  in  Scotland;  11,  however, 
having  been  closed  for  want  of  business.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  money- 
order  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  2,722.  We  also  exchange 
money  orders  with  Canada,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta ;  and  shall  soon  do  so  with  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  money  orders  issued  daring 
the  year,  with  other  particulars. 


\ 

Nnmber 

of  Money 

Orders 

issued. 

Amount. 

Increase 

per 

Cent. 

Com- 
miaaion. 

Proportioii 

oi  Money  (Men 

issned  to 

Population. 

England  and  Wales 

Ireland       

Scotland     

6.463,283 
530,120 
587,052 

£ 
12,520,814 
993,125 
1,102,409 

5» 

5| 

£ 

108,194 
9.824 
9,982 

About  1  to  ercfy  Spenona 

W                          If       il           M 
99                      M         "         n 

United  Kingdom.  ... 

7,580,455 

14,616,348 

— 

128,000 

A^ut  I  to  every  4  persons 

["»] 
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The  Post  Office  Suvings'  Bank  Aek,  intitdle^  ''An  Act  to  grant 
additional  Facilities  for  Depositing  SmaJl  Savings  at  Interests  wilh  tke 
Security  of  the  Government  for  the  due  Repayment  thereof/'  was  passed 
on  the  17th  May^  and  was  put  in  operation  on  the  16th  September,  on 
which  day  301  Post  Office  Savings'  Sanks  were  opened  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  interval  between  the  17th  May  and  the  16th  September  the 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  banks  were  framed,  and  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  receipt  and  disposal  of  the  deposits  were  perfected. 

These  arrangements  received,  as  indeed  the  great  importance  of  the 
measure  demanded  that  they  should  receive.  Ions  and  careful  consideration; 
and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  toey  were  found,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  banks^  to  be  effective  and  sufficient,  that  they  have 
required  little  modification,  and  that  they  have  been  carried  out  without 
difficulty.  The  public  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  measure  was 
evinced  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  numerous  applications  which  I 
received  for  ezt^isions  of  the  scheme  to  particular  localities,  with 
which  I  readily  complied,  until  the  complete  success,  in  practice,  of  the 
arrangements  for  working  the  scheme,  justified  a  general  extension  of  its 
advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  There  are  in  all  2,582  banks, 
viz. :— 1,795  in  England,  129  in  Wdfes,  299  in  Scotland,  300  in  Ireknd, 
and  9  in  Islands.  According  to  the  latest  return  on  the  subject,  die  number 
of  old  savings'  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  638.  The  extension 
of  the  scheme  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  was  efiected  on  the  3rd  and  17th  Febru- 
ary respectively.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
business  transacted  in  the  Post  Office  banks  of  England,  Wales,  Sootlandj 
and  Ireland  respectively,  up  to  the  21st  March  inclusive,  and  in  tha 
Appendix  will  be  found  simiW  information  with  regard  to  the  banks  in 
each  county  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 


Country. 

No.  of 
Depo«it<n«. 

No.  of 
Depodta. 

Amount  of 
Depoiits. 

No.  of 
Withdrawala. 

Amount  of 
Withdimwala. 

England 

Sl»209 

179,127 

668,879  10    3 

9,253 

38,687    7    1 

Wales     

3,774 

10,099 

28,892    2  10 

298 

1,231  11    5 

Scotland 

8,463 

6,085 

10,287    9    8 

60 

184    4    0 

Ireland 

3^18 

6,664 

26,064  18    8 

137 

522    5  10 

Islandi 

ao7 

488 

1,679  15    0 

23 

85    8    9 

United  Kingdom 

91,965 

802^8 

785,253  16    4 

9,771 

40,650  17     1 

More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  deposited  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  received  in  London  and  the  London  district^  that  is,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office.  One-half  of  the  large  sum 
received  in  Kent,  and  ten-elevenths  of  the  still  larger  sum  received  in 
Suirey,  were  deposited  in  those  portions  of  Kent  and  Surrev  which  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  London  district  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Hamp- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  rank  next,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
I  have  given  them,  after  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent 

The  ftUowing  taUe  gives  the  average  jamoant  of  a  deposit  in  Post  Office 
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SavingB*  Banks  and  in  old  Bayings'  banks,  according  to  the  latest  retains 
on  the  subject: — 


Caimtry. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

lalandi 


••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


United  Kingdom 


ATerage  Amount  of  a 

Depofit  in  Poet  Office 

SaTinga'Banka. 


a 

1 
8 
8 


14  8 

16  8 

18  U 

19  6 
9  6 


8    12      8 


Average  Amount  of  a 

Depoait  in  old  SaTingi' 

Banks. 


£ 
5 
6 
8 
S 


«.    if. 
0     11 


15 

8 

19 


6     19 


S 
S 
4 
0 


4     18 


This  table  shows  that  the  principd  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  m  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  as  in 
the  old  savings'  banks ;  but  it  also  shows  that  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom 
the  Post  Office  banks  have  reached  a  larger  proportion  of  small  depositors 
than  the  old  savings'  banks  have  been  able  to  attract  This  gratiMog 
result  is^  doubtless,  attributable  to  the  superior  facilities  given  bv  the  rost 
Office  banks,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  they  are  open  daily  and  Cor 
eeveral  hours,  and  that  they  are  situated  almost  at  the  door  of  the  depositoL 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  1861  was  as  follows: — 

Pof^g^e.— England,  2,833,6992.;  Ireland,  258,7782. ;  Scotland^  3 10,2141: 
total  3,402,6912. 

CcmmiBmMiB  en  Money  Orders, — ^England^  109,2332.;  Ireland,  8,888iL; 
Scotland,  9,7452. :  total,  127,8662.— and  including  postage,  a,530,557iL 

To  ^his  sum  of  3,530,5572.  must  be  added  134,5712.  for  impressed  stamps 
on  newspapers  (collected  by  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue),  making 
a  total  of  3,665,1282i ;  and  this  sum  beiiug  adjusted  with  reference  to  the 
balances  due  to  and  firom  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  gives  a  sross 
revenue  properly  appertaining  to  the  year,  of  3,662,9982i  This  sum  snows 
an  increase  of  I38,2882i  on  the  adjusted  gross  revenue  of  I860  ;  being  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  4^  per  cent,  which  is  aboat  the 
same  as  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  About  30,0002.  of  the  increase 
is  under  the  head  of  official  postage,  and  was  owing  to  the  census ;  and 
about  6,0002L  is  in  money-order  commission.  The  remainder  (102,0002.) 
is  attributable  to  increase  of  correspondence ;  about  half  of  this  sum  haying 
been  received  firom  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  actual  expenditure  for  1861  was  as  follows: — Salaries,  pensions,  £c., 
1,102,5762.;  building,  repairs,  &c.,  67,5192.  Conveyance  of  mails:— 
By  railways,  655,047k ;  by  coaches,  carts,  dbc.,  and  wages  of  mail  goards, 
173,1072. ;  mail  packets,  949,2282. ;  private  ships,  1,8212. ;  manufacture  of 
posin^e  labels,  25,9722. ;  stationery  (defirayed  by  stationery  office),  27,897 iL ; 
miscellaneous,  including  the  conveyance  of  mails  through  Egypt ;  clothing 
of  letter  carriers  and  guards ;  official  postage,  rents,  taxes,  law  expenses,  &c., 
151,3602.:  total,  2,983,9722.;  but  the  expenditure  properly  appertaining 
to  the  year  was  2,501,0132. 

The  net  revenue,  viz.,  the  difierence  between  the  adjusted  gross  revenue 
and  the  adjusted  expenditure,  was  1,161,9852.;  being  an  increase  of 
59,506iL  on  the  net  revenue  of  the  year  I860.  This  increase  is  at  the  rate 
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oF  5^  per  cent»  and^  it  may  be  remarked^  coincides  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters. 

At  the  end  of  1861  the  staff  of  officers  was  as  follows^  as  compared  with 
the  staff  at  the  end  of  1860: — L  Officers  in  British  Isles:  rostmaster- 
general,  I ;  secretary,  assistant  secretaries,  and  secretaries  for  Ireland  and 
ocotland,  5  ;  other  superior  officers,  viz.,  heads  of  departments,  chief  clerks 
in  the  metropolitan  offices,  &c.,  20;  surveyors,  14;  postmasters,  11,391; 
derks,  &c.,  1,630;  mail  guards  and  porters,  156;  letter  carriers,  mes- 
sengers, &c.,  12,152;  marine  mail  officers,  7.  IL  Postmasters,  clerks, 
letter  carriers,  &c.,  in  the  Colonies,  the  posts  of  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Postmaster-general,  22.  IiL  Agents  in  foreign  countries 
for  collection  of  postage,  75 :  total,  25,473. 


Abstract  of  Contracts  for  conveyance  of  Mails  by  Sea. 


Line  of  Communicatioii. 


L  HoxB  Sbbyiobs. 
I.  Holyhead  and  Kings- 
town. 


2.  liTerpool  and  Dou- 
glas, Isle  of  Man. 


3.  LiTerpool  and  Ram- 

sey, Isle  of  Blan. 

4.  Portsmouth  and  Bjrde 


6.  PensaaoeandScilljr... 


6.  Southampton        and 
Ck>wes. 


7.  Greenock  and  Belfiwt 

8.  Orkney  Islands 

9.  Shetland  Islands    ... 


10.  Channel  Islands 

n.   COLOiriiL  AMD 
FOBXXOir    SXBTIGM. 

11.  Dorer  and  Calais    .*. 
Dorer  and  Ostend 


How  often. 


Twioe  a  dajr         ... 


Once  a  week 

Oooe  a  day  to  Byde, 
and  twice  a  day 
ftom  Byde. 

Three  times  a  week 
in  the  summer,  and 
twice  a  week  in  the 
winter. 

Twioe  a  dajr 


Daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted). 

Erery  week  dar  in 
summer,  and  toree 
times  a  week  in 
winter. 

Weekly     


Three  times  a  week. 


ondaysez-  [ 

oepted).  < 

days  a  week.  I 


Daily  (Sundays 
oepte" 
Three 


Contractors. 


City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company,  15, 
Eden  Quay,  Dublin, 
P.  Howell,  Secretary. 

Isle  of  Man  Steam 
Packet  Companjr,  T. 
Orford,  agent,  Tower 
Buildings,  Water 
Street,  lirerpooL 

Ditto  •••        •••       ••• 

Portsmouth  and  Hyde 
Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, Alfred  Heath, 
Manager. 

Sdlly  Islands  Steam 
NaTigation  Company, 
Clement  Wm.  Mug- 
ford,  Secretary. 

Southampton  and  Isle 
of  Wlghf  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Darid 
Corke,  Manager, 
Southampton. 

George  Burton,  Glas- 
gow. 

John  Stanger,  Strom- 


Aberdeen,  Leith,  and 
Clyde  Shipping  Com- 
pany. Agents,  Pirie 
andForqrth,  19,  Bir- 
chin  Lane,  a.C. 

London  and  South- 
western Bailway  Co., 
Waterloo  Boad,  S.  L. 
Crombie,  Secretary. 

J.  G.  Churchward,  Ad- 
miral^ House,  Do?  er, 
and  56,  Lombard 
Street^  E.  C. 


Payment. 


£ 

S5,900 
per  annum. 

S50 
per  annum. 


100 
per  annum. 

50 
per  annum. 

800 
per  annum. 

750 
per  annum. 


Performed  free  of 
expense. 
1,300 
per  annum. 

1,200 
per  annum. 


4,000 
per  annum. 

18,000/.  per  ann., 
but  contractor  to 

£iy  toUs,  dues, 
c,  at  Calais. 
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Line  of  Commnnicatioii. 


Ifi.  Sbnthampton,     Yigo,' 
Oporto,  and  Jiaboo. 


13.  .Southampton,  OibimU 
tar,  MftHtft,  and  Alexn 
andria^ 

Ittneilfet,    Miilto,    and 


How  often. 


Sues  and  Bombay.         ••• 
Saec  and  Calcutta 
Bombay  and  China 

14.  Point   de  Galle  and 
bydn^. 

15.  LiTerpooI,      Hali^ 
and  Boston.. 

liTerpool  and  New  York 
N^  York   and'  Nansa 
(Bahamaa). 


16.  HalifKK,  Bermnda, 
and  8t«  Thomas. 

Halifia  and  Newfound* 
land. 


17.  West  Indies 

Brazils  and  Rirer  Hate. 

To  toach  at  Lisbon,  St. 
Vincent,  Pernam- 
boco,  and  Bahia.* 

18.  Paoiflo 


19.  West  Coast  of  Africa 
To  touch  at  Bfaddra, 
Teneiiffe,  Bathnrst^ 
Siem  Leone,  Cape 
Palmas,  Cape  Coast 
Accra,  Castle,  Lsges, 
Benin  (Rirer),  Nan 
(RiTer)3rass(Biver), 
Bonny  (RiTer);  a 
branch  packet  IWun 
Bonny  to  touch  at  Fer- 
nando Po,  Cameroons, 
Old  CUabar,  && 

SO.  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 
On  homeward  Toyage, 

Sickets  to  call  at  St. 
elena and  Ascension. 


Thvee  thnesa  month 


Four  thnes  A  OMNith 


Contractors. 


Ditto 


•••       ••• 


Twice  a  month 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Once  a  month 


Weekly    -. 

« 

4 

Once  a  montli     ••• 

Once  a  month 

Once  a  month  in 
winter,  twice  a 
month  in  sununer. 

Twice  a  month   .. 
Once  a  month 


Twtoeamonth 


Once  a  month 


Ditto 


••• 


Peninsolar  and  Orien- 
tal Steam  Navigation 
Company,  182,  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  E.  C, 
C«  'W*  Howwy  fiecy*  • 


Ditto' 


••« 


••• 


Ditto  •••       •••       M* 

Sir  S.  Cnnard,  Bart, 
Edmonton,  N. ;  G. 
Bums,  Glasgow ;  and 
Charles  MadE? er,  Li- 
rerpooL  Agent  in 
London,  J.  B.  Foord, 
58,  Old  Broad  St.,E.C. 

Sir  S.  Canard,  Bark, 
Edmonton,  N. 


Boyal  MaU  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  office,  55, 
Moorgate  Street,  E.C., 
B.  T.  Beep,  Secre- 
tary. 

P^dc  Steam  Nayiga- 
tion  Company,  Wal- 
mer  Buildings,  6, 
Water-st,  Lirerpool, 
W.  J.  Conlan,  Sec. 

African  Steam  Ship 
Company,  8,  Mincing 
Lane,  EwC.,  Dtincan 
Campbell,  Secretary. 


Union  Steam  Ship  Co., 
Southampton,  Q.  Y. 
Mercer,  Secretary. 


Piiyment 


5,000 
per  annum. 


163,185 
22,000 
21,000 
5,000 
15,500 
84/)00 


249,625 
\^  peraanum. 
134,672 
per  annom. 


17S,340 
8,000 


14,700 
per  annom. 


^270,000?.  per  an, 
less  1,5006  per 
an.,  the  sailing 
▼esaelwiiichirai 
proWdedforthe 
Bahama  serriee 
having  beea 
withi^wn. 
£25,000 
per  annom. 


80,000 
per  annom. 


83^000L  per  an.; 
600L  less  if  DO 
acoommodatioa 
be  reqoired  ibr 
any  naral  or 
Post-offloe  offi- 
cer. 
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JUDICIAL  STATISTICS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Explanatory  Report  on  Judicial  Statisiies. 

PoLiOB  AND  GoNBTABULABT. — ^The  total  number  of  the  police  and  con- 
stabulary was  on  the  29th  September,  1861 : — Commissioners  and  assistant 
commissioners,  4 ;  chief  constables  of  counties,  56 ;  head  constables  of 
boroughs,  116;  superintendents,  509;  inspectors,  712;  seijeants,  2,075; 
constaoles,  17,498;  additional  constables  (appointed  for  special  purposes), 
288 ;  detective  officers,  155 :  total  police  and  constabulary,  21,413. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  total  number  of  the  force  throughout  the  country  for 
the  past  year,  above  the  number  for  the  preceding  year,  amounts  to  653,  or 
3*1  per  cent.  The  commissioner  and  two  assistant  commissioners  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  the  commissioner  of  police  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  fifty-six  chief  constables  of  counties  or  divisions,  remaining  as  before, 
an  increase  will  be  found  in  all  the  other  ranks,  viz.,  in  head  constables  of 
boroughs,  an  increase  of  9 ;  in  superintendents,  of  1 1 ;  in  inspectors,  of  7 ; 
in  Serjeants,  of  106 ;  in  constables,  of  645,  or  3*8  per  cent  With  the  fore- 
going increase  the  returns  show  a  decrease  of  120  or  29*3  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  additional  constables  appointed  for  special  purposes ;  and  of  5  in 
the  number  of  detective  officers,  leaving  the  total  increase  for  the  year,  653, 
as  above  stated. 

The  total  force  was  composed  as  follows: — Constables  of  boroughs 
appointed  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835,  6,135 ;  county 
constables  appointed  under  the  Constabularv  Acts  of  1839  and  1640, 7,829 ; 
metropolitan  police  constables  appointed  under  the  Police  Act  of  1829, 6,158 ; 
her  Majesty's  dockvard,  &c.  police,  663 ;  constables  for  the  City  of  London 
appointed  under  we  City  Local  Act  of  1839,  628 :  total  police  and  con- 
stabulary, 21,413. 

Deducting  from  the  total  police  and  constabulary  for  the  year  the  number 
of  the  dockyard  police,  whose  services  are  confined  to  the  special  purpose 
of  watching  the  dockyards,  &c.,  and  protecting  the  propertv  contamed 
therein,  the  force  for  the  jraneral  duties  of  the  counties  and  boroughs, 
including  the  metropolitan  oistrict,  is  reduced  to  20,750,  which,  for  the 
increased  population  shown  by  the  recent  census,  gives  one  constable  for 
every  966  of  the  total  population ;  the  proportion  calculated  on  the  popu- 
lation according  to  the  census  of  1851  having  been,  as  stated  last  year, 
1  to  870. 

In  the  undermentioned  places  and  counties  the  number  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  calculated  on  the  new  census,  is  as  follows : — In  tne  City  of 
London  (which,  however,  may  be  considered  exceptional,  and  where  a 
decrease  appears  in  the  resident  population  amounting  to  15,622  or  12*2  per 
cent)  the  police  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  178 ;  in  &e  metropolitan 
police  distnct  they  are  1  to  504 ;  for  the  town  and  port  of  Liverpool, 
1  to  442;  in  Brbtol,  1  to  510;  in  Manchester,  1  to  515;  in  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  1  to  690;  in  Hereford,  1  to  710;  in  Birmingham,  1  to  785;  in 
Norwich,  1  to  826;  in  Leamington,  1  to  829;  in  L^ds,  1  to  908;  in 
Brighton,  1  to  936 ;  in  Southampton,  1  to  1,092 ;  in  Exeter,  1  to  1,163 ; 
in  Lincoln,  1  to  1,167 ;  in  Scarborough,  I  to  1,670 ;  in  Oldham,  1  to  2,494 ; 
in  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  1  to  3,313 ;  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  1  to 
1 ,082 ;  in  Berks,  1  to  1,101 ;  in  Wilts,  where  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
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the  populatioii,  1  to  1,182;  in  Hants,  I  to  1,251 ;  in  Bucks,  I  to  1,332 ;  in 
NorfoiK,  where  also  the  population  has  decreased,  1  to  1,403 ;  in  Warwick- 
shire, 1  to  1,480 ;  in  Lancashire,  1  to  1,532  ;  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 1  to  1,571 ;  in  Durham,  1  to  1,575;  in  Westmoreland,  1  to  1,876; 
in  Northumberland,  1  to  1,922  ;  in  Cumberland,  1  to  1,953  ;  in  Shropshire, 
it  is  only  1  to  2,292 ;  in  Rutland,  1  to  4,371.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  population  vary  consido^ty 
both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  counties.  Among  me  towns  the  proporti<m  is 
highest  in  Liverpool  and  lowest  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  among  the 
counties  it  varies  &om  1  to  1,082  in  Cambridgealure  to  less  dian  one-roorth 
of  that  proportion  in  Rutland. 

The  expenses  of  the  police  under  the  different  heads  were  as  follows : — 
Salaries  and  pay,  1,178,7362.  lOs.  ScL ;  allowances  and  contingent  expenses, 
37,6192.  11«.;  clothing  and  accoutrements,  116,933L  14«.  Id;  super- 
annuations and  gratuities,  70,7372.  16«.  4(2.;  horses,  harness,  forage,  &&, 
32,0642.  Os.  llcL;  station-house  charges,  printing,  stationery,  &c, 
124,4542.  2s.  ScL;  other  miscellaneous  charges,  19,6772.  Os.  8d:  total 
costs,  1,579,2222.  I5s.  Bd. 

The  average  per  man  for  the  total  number  of  the  police  in  1861,  calcu- 
lating upon  me  whole  costs  of  the  establishments,  was  732.  15/t. ;  calculating 
upon  the  salaries  and  pay  separately  552.  08.  lid ;  upon  the  amount  for 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  52.  Ss.  3d  ;  these  averages  having  been  respec- 
tively 732.  158.,  532.  I9s.  9d,  and  52.  15^.  lOd  per  man  in  I860,  and 
722.  2«.,  532.  13«.,  and  52.  Is.  per  man  in  1859. 

The  charge  for  each  class  of  police  in  the  Year  1861,  and  the  amounts 
contributed  from  the  public  revenue  were, — Borough  police,  total  charge, 
391,7992.  15s.  7d. ;  public  revenue,  79,8612.  I2s.  lid.  County  consta- 
bulary, total  charge,  614,5932.  5s.  4d ;  public  revenue,  118,54ll  8«.  7d. 
Metropolitan  police,  totsJ  charge,  481,3022.  lis.  9d;  public  revenue, 
141,9032. 58. 5d.  HerMaje8ty'8dockyardspolice,totalchar^,41,8642.6«.8d; 
public  revenue,  41,8642.  Qs.  8d  City  of  London  pohce,  total  charge, 
49,6622.  168.  4d  Total  charge,  1,579,2222.  I5s.  8d ;  contributed  by 
public  revenue,  382,1702.  13^.  7d 

The  average  cost  per  man  of  the  borough  police  was  632L  17^.  M. ;  of 
the  county  constabulary,  782.  lOs. ;  of  the  metropolitan  police,  782.  3«.  2dL; 
of  the  dockyard  force,  632.  28.  lOd. ;  of  the  City  of  London  poKce, 
792.  Is.  7d 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  police  the  criminal  classes  at 
large  throu^out  the  country,  in  1861,  was  as  tbllows: — Known  thieves  and 
depredators  under  16  years  of  age,  3,325  males,  1,207  females,  total,  4,532 ; 
16  years  and  above,  19,215  males,  6,059  females,  total,  25,274.  Receivers 
of  stolen  goods  under  16  years  of  age,  46  males,  20  females,  total,  66 ; 
16  years  and  above,  2,979  males,  731  femdes,  total,  3,710.  Prostitutes 
under  16  years  of  age,  1,928 ;  16  years  and  above,  29,572.  Suspected 
persons  under  16  years  of  age,  3,261  males,  1,117  females,  total,  4,378; 
16  years  and  above,  24,226  males,  5,362  females,  total,  29,588.  Vagrants 
and  tramps  under  16  years  of  age,  3,331  males,  2,351  females,  total,  5,682 ; 
16  years  and  above,  12,203  males,  6,116  females,  total,  18,319.  Total 
under  16  years  of  age,  9,963  males,  6,623  females,  total,  16,586 ;  16  years 
and  above,  58,623  males,  47,840  females,  total,  106,463. 

In  the  Metropolis. — Including  an  average  radius  of  15  miles  round  Charing 
Cross,  and  comprising  the  district  of  the  metropolitan  police  and  the  city  of 
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London  police,  there  were  13,926  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  231*3;  and 
7,124  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  452*2. 

In  &e  Pleasure  Towns. — ^Brighton,  Bath,  Dover,  Leamington,  Gravesend, 
Scarborongh,  and  Ramsgate,  2,297  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  96*5  ;  and  898 
prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  246*8. 

In  the  Towns  dependina  upon  AgrimUural  Districts* — ^Ipswich,  Exeter, 
Reading,  Shrewsbury,  Lincoln,  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  Bridgewater, 
1,672  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  108*5 ;  and  676  prostitutes  separately,  or  1 
in  268*4. 

.  In  the  Commercial  Ports. — Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Kings- 
ton-on-Hull,  Sunderland,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Yarmouth,  Tynemouth, 
and  South  Shields,  8,685  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  120*4 ;  and  4,842  prosti- 
tittttes  separately,  or  1  in  216*0. 

In  the  Seats  of  the  Cotton  and  Linen  Manufacture. — Manchester,  Preston, 
Salford,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Staley-Bridge,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  5,754  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  152*5 ;  and  1,620  pros- 
titutes separately,  or  1  in  541*7. 

In  the  Seats  of  the  Woollen  and  WorstedManufacture. — Leeds,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Rochdale,  Huddersfield,  and  Kidderminster,  3,398  criminal  classes, 
or  1  in  129*1 ;  and  778  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  564*0. 

In  the  Seats  of  the  small  and  mixed  Textile  Fabrics. — ^Norwich,  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  Congleton, 
1,865  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  157*8 ;  and  637  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in 
462*1. 

In  the  Seals  of  the  Hardware  Manufacture. — Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Wolverhampton,  5,496  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  98*6 ;  and  1,086  prostitutes 
separately,  or  1  in  499*0. 

In  the  metropolis  the  increase  in  the  criminal  classes  amounted  to  less 
than  0*6  per  cent ;  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  taken  separately  the  increase 
was  2*6  per  cent.  In  the  pleasure  towns  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
criminsJ  dasses  amounting  to  20*8  per  cent,  and  in  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes taken  separately  of  12*0  per  cent  In  the  towns  depending  upon 
agricultural  districts  a  decrease  appears  in  the  number  of  the  criminal 
classes  in  1861,  amounting  to  4*6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1860,  with  an 
increase  of  1*5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  In  the  commercial 
ports  there  was  a  decrease  of  3*7  per  cent  in  the  criminal  classes,  and  of 
2*3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  taken  separately.  In  the  seats  of 
the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  criminal 
classes  was  less  than  0*4  per  cent,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  upwards  . 
of  8*0  per  cent  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  In  the  seats  of  the  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  there  was  an  increase  of  both  classes,  amounting 
respectively  to  7*9  per  cent  and  21*9  per  cent  In  the  seats  of  the  small 
and  mixed  textile  nibrics  there  was  a  decrease  of  10*3  per  cent  in  the 
criminal  classes,  and  of  13*6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  In  the 
seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture  there  was  a  decrease  of  10*7  per  cent  in 
the  criminal  classes  with  an  increase  of  10*0  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes. 

With  respect  to  the  proportionate  numbers,  the  metropolis  maintains  the 
first  place  as  regards  crimmality,  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  being  less  in  the  metropolis  than  in  any  of  the 
groups  of  towns ;  the  seats  of  tne  textile  fiibrics  come  next ;  the  seats  of  the 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures  next,  these  two  groups  having  changed  their 
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rdatiye  positionB  since  the  preceding  year ;  the  seats  of  the  woollen  mann- 
&ctares  come  next ;  the  commercial  ports,  the  towns  dependin^^  on  a^cal- 
toral  districts,  and  the  seats  of  the  hardware  mannfactures  follow ;  m  the 
pleasure  towns,  which  stood  before  the  three  last-mentioned  groups  in  1860, 
the  proportion  of  the  criminal  classes  to  the  population  was  higher  in  1861 
than  in  any  of  the  other  groups.  With  respect  to  prostitution,  l^e  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  maintain  the  first  place  as  having  the  smallest 
number  of  prostitutes  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  1860 ;  the  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  and  of  the  Imrdware  manufacture  foUow  as 
before ;  the  metropolis  which  came  next  has  changed  places  with  the  seats 
of  the  textile  fabrics ;  the  pleasure  towns  which  came  next  in  1860  have 
changed  places  with  the  towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts ;  and  in 
the  commercial  ports  the  number  of  prostitutes  m  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion continues  the  greatest  as  before. 

In  the  groups  of  agricultural  counties  a  decrease  appears  in  the  number 
of  the  criminal  classes  as  compared  with  I860,  amountmg  with  respect  to  the 
eastern  counties,  to  2,758,  or  26'4  per  cent ;  with  respect  to  the  south  and 
south  western  counties,  to  161,  or  1*5  per  cent,  and  with  respect  to  the 
midland  counties,  to  1,211,  or  13*3  per  cent  In  the  number  of  prostitutes 
taken  separately,  a  decrease  appears  in  the  eastern  counties  amounting  to 
215,  or  19*2  per  cent ;  in  the  south  and  south  western  counties  there  is  a 
decrease  of  two ;  while  in  the  midland  counties  an  increase  is  shown  of  58, 
or  8*7  per  cent 

The  proportion  of  the  criminal  classes  at  large  as  shown  in  the  returns  for 
1860  was  1  in  136*8  of  the  total  population,  calculated  upon  the  census  of 
1851 ;  the  proportion  of  prostitutes  separately,  1  in  549*6.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  criminal  classes  at  large,  as  shown  in  the  returns  for  1861,  was 
1  m  163*0  of  the  total  population,  calculated  upon  the  census  of  1861. 
The  proportion  of  prostitutes  taken  separately,  1  in  636*8  of  the  total 
population.  Including  in  the  calculation  of  the  criminal  classes  for  1861  the 
number  of  prisoners  remaining  in  custody  on  the  29th  September  of  that 
year,  viz. :  — In  local  prisons  (exclusive  of  debtors  and  military  prisoners), 
15,601 ;  in  the  convict  prisons,  7,123  ;  in  reformatories,  3,199  :  a  total  of 
criminal  classes  is  produced  amounting  to  148,982,  or  I  in  134,  of  the  total 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1861 ;  the  total  shown  for  1860  having 
Deen  155,145,  or  1  m  115  of  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851. 
There  is  therefore,  calculated  on  tne  late  census,  1  of  the  police  force  to 
every  966  of  the  population,  1  of  the  criminal  classes  in  every  134 ;  1  of  Ae 
police  for  every  6*9  of  the  criminal  classes. 

The  following  are  the  total  numbers  of  houses  of  bad  character  as  shown  in 
the  table : — Houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  2,801.  Houses  tlie  resort 
of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  viz.:  Public  houses,  2,272;  beer  shops,  2,407; 
coffee  shops,  441;  other  suspected  houses,  1,813:  total,  6,933.  Brothels 
and  houses  of  ill-fame,  7,484.  Tramps'  lodging-houses,  6,698.  Total  houses 
of  bad  character,  23,916. 

In  the  total  number  of  crimes  returned  as  having  been  committed,  so  far 
as  known  to  the  police,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  with  Septem- 
ber 1861,  there  is  an  increase  of  404,  or  0*8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  there  having  been  a  decrease  of  3*1  per  cent  in  1860,  as 
compared  with  1859.  The  number  of  apprehensions  in  1861  exceeded  the 
number  in  1860  by  2,312  or  9*3  per  cent  They  were  53*5  per  cent  on 
the  number  of  crimes,  being  a  higher  proportion  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  years.  The  retams  continne  to  show  the  greater  prevalence  of 
crime  in  the  winter  quarters^  while  as  it  may  be  remarked,  the  proportionate 
nnmber  of  apprehensions  is  greater  in  the  summer  quarters ;  the  propor- 
tionate numbers  having  been  for  the  two  winter  quarters,  respectively  52*2, 
and  52*0  per  cent ;  for  the  two  summer  quarters,  56*0  and  53*9  per  cent 
respectively. 

The  numbers  for  the  four  quarters  were: — October,  NovembCT,  and  De* 
cember,  there  were  committed  13,087  crimes,  and  6,837  persons  were 
apprehended;  January,  February,  and  March,  there  were  committed 
13,642  crimes,  and  7,096  persons  were  apprehended ;  April,  May,  and  June, 
there  were  committed  11,896  crimes,  and  6,664  persons  were  apprehended ; 
July,  August,  and  September,  there  were  committed  12,184  crimes,  and 
6,577  persons  were  apprehended:  total  crimes  committed  50,809;  and 
27,174  persons  were  apprehended. 

The  murders  reported  in  186  L  amounted  to  106,  being  seven  more  than 
for  I860.  Of  these  ten  were  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  exclusive 
of  the  City  of  London,  where  no  case  occurred. 

In  thirty-eight  counties,  therefore,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  police 
district,  cases  of  murder  more  or  less  numerous,  were  reported  by  the  police. 
Charged  with  these  crimes  128  persons  were  apprehended,  of  whom  ninety 
were  committed  for  trial.  The  cases  of  concealmg  the  birth  of  infants  were 
151,  of  which  97  were  reported  by  the  county  constabulary,  34  were  in 
boroughs,  and  20  in  the  metropolitan  police  district ;  the  number  of  cases 
for  the  preceding  year  having  been  147,  of  which  103  were  reported  from 
the  counties,  24  from  boroughs,  and  20  from  the  metropolitan  police'district 
The  number  of  burglaries,  which  in  1860  was  2,221,  amounted  in  1861  to 
2,791;  of  which  48*9  per  cent  are  reported  from  the  counties,  51*1  per  cent 
fit>m  the  boroughs. 

Upon  being  taken  before  the  magistrates,  32*4  per  cent  of  the  persons 
apprehended  were  discharged  without  further  proceedings;  0*6  per  cent 
were  bailed  for  frirther  appearaQce  if  required ;  5*1  per  cent  were  liberated 
on  bail  to  appear  for  trial ;  61*7  per  cent  were  conmiitted  to  prison  to  wait 
their  trial  at  assizes  or  sessions ;  and  0*2  per  cent  were  committed  to  prison 
for  want  of  sureties.  67*6  of  the  cases,  therefore,  were  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrates.  This  latter  proportion  was  for  the  preceding 
year  65*3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  tne  number  apprehended  who  were 
committed  for  trial  was  also  less  in  1860,  having  been  for  that  year  59*6 
per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  persons  charged  summarily 
before  the  magistrates  in  1861,  with  the  result  of  the  charges  : — ^Proceedea 
against,  315,256  males,  79,461  females— total,  394,717 ;  convicted,  219,875 
males,  43,635  females— total,  263,510 ;  discharged,  95,381  males,  35,826 
females— total,  131,207. 

The  convictions  bore  a  rather  higher  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  charged  in  1861  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  pro- 
portions having  been,  respectively, 66*7  per  cent  in  1861,  and  66*4  percent 
m  1860. 

The  convictions  among  the  males  were  in  the  proportion  of  69*7  per  cent 
to  the  number  of  males  proceeded  against  Among  the  females  the  pro- 
portion of  the  convictions  to  the  nunioer  of  females  proceeded  against  was 
54*9  per  cent.  The  smaller  proportion  of  tlie  convictions  among  the 
females  has  been  remarked  in  former  years.    The  difference  of  14*8  per 
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cent,  shown  above,  in  the  proportions  for  the  two  sexes  was  preciselj  the 
same  in  1859;  in  1860  it  was  14*3  per  cent 

The  penalties  imposed  upon  those  convicted  are  shown  under  the  follow- 
ing classification :— Imprisoned  above  6  months,  81 ;  imprisoned  6  months 
and  above  3  months,  2,474;  imprisoned  3  months  ana  above  2  months, 
7,167 ;  imprisoned  2  months  and  above  I  month,  9,136 ;  imprisoned  1  month 
and  above  14  days,  19,508;  imprisoned  14  days  and  under,  22,086;  in 
reformatory  schools,  1,257:  total  committed,  61,709.  Fined,  165,974; 
whipped,  371 ;  ordered  to  find  sureties  or  to  enter  into  recognizances,  10,747; 
delivered  up  to  the  armv  or  navy,  2,621 ;  other  ounishments,  22,088 :  total 
convicted,  263,510.  Tne  proportion  of  th^  number  committed  to  prison  to 
the  total  number  convicted  was  somewhat  higher  in  1861  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  having  been  23*4  per  cent  in  1861,  against  20*8  per  cent  in 
1860.  The  number  sentenced  to  above  six  months  imprisonment  was  less 
by  eleven  in  1861  than  in  I860.  The  proportionate  number  of  those 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  above  one  month  was  greater  in  a  trifling 
degree;  viz.,  7*1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  convicted  in  1861,  6*8  per 
cent  in  1860.  There  was  a  decrease  of  42,  or  in  the  proportion  of  10*1  per 
cent  in  the  cases  of  whipping,  with  an  increase  of  208,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  19*8  per  cent,  in  the  numoer  sent  to  reformatories. 

The  iollowing  is  the  number  of  ofiences  summarily  determined  by  the 
justices  in  1861 : — 

1.  Stealing  and  attempts  to  steal : — ^Larceny,  by  offenders  aged  under 
16  years,  6,510 ;  larceny  under  the  value  of  5«.  and  on  pleading  guilty, 
16,978;  attempting  larcenv,  or  larceny  from  the  person,  14,183;  dogs, 
binis,  beasts,  &c.,  637 ;  miit  or  vegetable  productions,  4,097 ;  fences, 
wood,  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  787 :  total,  43,192. 

2.  Malicious  offences  of  damage  and  trespass : — Destroying  fences,  walls, 
gates,  &c.,  1,823 ;  fruit  and  vegetable  productions,  1,196 ;  trees,  shrubs,  Ac., 
930:  total,  3,949. 

3.  Assaults : — On  women  and  children,  -  aggravated,  2,935 ;  on  peace 
officers,  resisting,  &c.,  11,248;  common,  62,498  :  total,  76,681. 

4.  Offences  against  the  game  laws: — ^Trespassing  in  the  day-time  in 
pursuit  of  game,  7,629 ;  night  poaching  and  destroying  game,  823 ;  illegally 
selling  or  buying  game,  31 :  total,  8,483. 

The  numl>ers  under  each  of  the  following  heads  for  1861  were, — ^Drunken- 
ness and  drunk  and  disorderly,  82,196 ;  under  the  vagrant  laws,  26,331 ; 
under  local  Acts  and  borough  bvelaws,  33,350;  under  the  highway, 
turnpike,  railways,  and  carria^  laws,  19,900;  under  the  police  Acts, 
17,651 ;  under  the  licensed  victuallers  and  beer  Acts,  10,827 ;  under 
the  laws  relating  to  servants,  apprentices,  and  masters,  10,393;  under 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  6,474 ;  under  the  mutiny  Acts,  4,578 ; 
under  the  poor  law  Acts,  6,282;  nuisances  and  offences  against  health, 
3,728. 

The  following  gives  the  dass  and  character  of  the  whole  of  the  persons 
apprehended  by  uie  police  in  1861,  as  well  those  proceeded  acainst  sum- 
marily as  iJiose  on  indictment: — Known  thieves  proceeded  agamst,  16,724 
males,  4,543  females — total,  21,267 ;  prostitutes  proceeded  against,  20,004 
females ;  vagrants,  tramps,  and  others  without  visible  means  of  subsistoice 
proceeded  against,  12,995  males,  4,501  females — ^total,  17,496 ;  suspicious 
characters  proceeded  against,  39,136  males,  7,842  feniales — ^total,  46,978 ; 
habitual  drunkards  (not  under  the  above  heads)  proceeded  against,  19,475 
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males,  4,960  females — total,  24,435;  previoas  good  character  proceeded 
against,  124,182  males,  16,871  females — ^total,  141,053;  character  unknown 
proceeded  against,  123,098  males,  27,560  females— totals  150,658:  total 
proceeded  against,  males  and  females,  421,891. 

In  the  number  of  known  thieves  proceeded  against  in  1861,  there  is  an 
increase  of  1,403,  or  7*0  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year; 
in  the  number  of  prostitutes  proceeded  agamst,  there  is  a  decrease  of  656, 
or  3*5  per  cent. ;  m  the  number  of  vagrants  proceeded  against,  there  is  an 
increase  of  1,122,  or  6*8  per  cent ;  in  the  number  of  suspicious  characters, 
an  increase  of  836,  or  1*8  per  cent ;  in  the  number  of  drunkards,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  246,  or  1*0  per  cent ;  in  the  number  of  those  of  previous  good 
character,  there  is  an  mcrease  of  3,479,  or  2*5  per  cent ;  in  the  number 
of  those  whose  character  was  unknown,  there  is  an  increase  of  6^173, 
or  4*2  per  cent ;  in  the  total  number  proceeded  against,  on  indictment 
and  summarily,  taken  together,  the  increase  in  1861  is  12,111,  or  2*9  per 
cent 

Comparing  the  numbers  proceeded  against  with  the  numbers  reported  to 
be  at  large,  it  appears  that  the  police  pursued  in  1861,  21,267  known 
thieves  and  depredators  against  29,806  of  this  class  stated  to  have  been  at 
large,  or  71*3  per  cent ;  20,004  prostitutes,  against  31,500  at  large,  or  63*5 
per  cent ;  17,496  vagrants  and  tramps,  &c,  against  24,001  at  large,  or  72*8 
per  cent ;  the  proportionate  numbers  having  been  respectively  52*4  per 
cent,  67*0  per  cent,  and  72*2  per  cent  in  1860;  and  55*7  per  cent,  73*8 
per  cent,  and  70*2  per  cent  in  1859,  showing,  as  comparea  with  each  of 
the  preceding  years,  a  lar^e  increase  in  the  proportionate  numbers  pro- 
ceeded against  in  1861,  wim  regard  to  the  known  thieves  and  depredators ; 
a  smaller  increase  with  regard  to  vagrants ;  and  a  decrease  as  regards  the 
other  class. 

The  number  of  cases  of  indictable  offences  in  proportion  to  population 
was  as  follows: — ^Metropolitan  district,  1  to  67;  Birmingham,  1  to  42; 
Leeds,  1  to  56  ;  Liverpool,  1  to  16 ;  Manchester,  1  to  56. 

The  cases  of  assault,  and  of  drunkenness,  and  of  stealing  and  attempts  to 
steal,  and  their  proportion  respectively  to  the  population  were  as  follows : — 
Metropolis,  assaults,  1  to  173;  drunkenness,  1  to  184 ;  stealing,  &c,  1  to  275. 
Birmingham,  assaults,  1  to  421 ;  drunkenness,  1  to  257 ;  stealing,  &c«, 
1  to  324.  Leeds,  assaults,  1  to  151 ;  drunkenness,  1  to  167 ;  stealing,  &c, 
1  to  337.  Liverpool,  assaults,  1  to  143 ;  drunkenness,  1  to  45 ;  stealing, 
&c,  1  to  291.  Manchester,  assaults,  1  to  168 ;  dnmkenness,  1  to  148 ; 
stealing,  &c,  1  to  476. 

The  total  number  of  indictable  offences,  and  of  the  persons  summarily 
proceeded  against  taken  together,  and  their  proportion,  respectively,  to  the 
population  were  as  follows : — ^Metropohs,  97,318,  or  1  to  33 ;  Birmingham, 
7,741,  or  1  to  38 ;  Leeds,  6,513,  or  1  to  31 ;  Manchester,  14,426,  or  1  to  23 ; 
Liverpool,  45,107,  or  1  to  9. 

The  coroners'  returns  complete  the  first  division  of  the  statistics,  under 
the  head  of  police. 

The  numoer  of  inquests  held  in  the  year  was  as  follows: — Murder,  95 
males,  115  females — total,  210:  manslaughter,  126  males,  74  females^- 
total,  200 ;  justifiable  homicide,  7  males,  1  female — ^total,  8 ;  suicide  or  self- 
murder,  961  males,  363  females — total,  1,324;  accidental  death,  7,255 
males,  1,958  females — ^total,  9,213;  injuries,  causes  tmknown,  142  males, 
74  females— total  216 ;  found  dead,  1,859  males,  928  females—- total,  2^787. 
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Natural  death — ^from  excessive  drinking,  142  nudes,  57  fenudes — totals  199 ; 
disease  aggravated  by  neglect,  44  males,  43  females — ^total,  87  ;  wan^  cold, 
exposure,  &c.,  105  males,  49  females — ^total,  154 ;  oiher  causes,  3,975 
males,  2,665  females — total,  6,640:  total,  males  and  females,  219038. 

The  following  table  gives  the  classified  sexes  and  ages  of  the  persons  npon 
whom  inquests  were  held,  showing  that  69*9  per  cent  of  the  whole  were 
males,  30*1  per  cent  fenudes ;  that  27*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  were  infantit; 
8*0  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  seven  years  and  sixteen;  48*3  per  cent 
adults ;  and  15*9  per  cent  60  years  and  above : — ^Infants,  7  years  and  under, 
5,845 ;  children  under  16  and  above  seven  years,  1,691 ;  adults,  16  and 
under  60  years,  10,156 ;  aged  and  infirm,  60  years  and  above,  3,346 :  total, 
21,038. 

Criminal  PB00SEDiNa& 

The  commitments  in  the  last  year  have  risen  to  a  higher  number  than  in 
any  of  the  3  preceding  years,  the  number  in  1861  being  in  excess  of  the 
number  in  1860  by  2,327,  or  in  the  proportion  of  12*7  per  cent,  and  of  the 
average  of  the  3  years  1860,  '59,  and  '58  by  1,484,  or  m  the  proportion  of 
8*0  per  cent 

The  commitments  in  each  of  the  15  last  years  were: — 1861,  18,326 
1860,15,999;  1859,16,674;  1858,17,855;  1857,20,269;  1856,19,437 
1855,25,972;  1854,29,359;  1853,27,057;  1852,27,510;  1851,27,960 
1850,26,813;   1849,27,816;  1848,30,349;   1847,28,833. 

The  increase  in  1861  as  compared  with  1860,  extends  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  every  county,  excepting  Dorset,  Essex,  Northampton,  Northnm- 
benand,  Nottingham,  Wilts,  Anglesey,  Brecon,  and  Carnarvon,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a  decrease. 

In  Northumberland,  the  decrease  amounted  to  almost  a  fourth  (24*7  per 
cent.)  following  a  decrease  in  each  of  the  four  preceding  years ;  in  North- 
amptonshire the  decrease  was  10*8  per  cent ;  in  the  other  counties  above 
named  it  was  inconsiderable. 

The  counties  in  which  the  greatest  comparative  increase  appears  are, 
Somerset  58*5  per  cent;  Warwick  58*1  per  cent ;  Derbv  50*8  per  cent; 
Hereford  46*9  per  cent ;  Gloucester  39*5  per  cent ;  Suflbtk  37*2  per  cent ; 
Worcester  33*7  per  cent ;  Surrey  27*7  per  cent. ;  Bedford  25*3  per  cent ; 
Monmouth  24*4  per  cent;  Lincoln  23*6  per  cent;  Shrcmshire  21*8  per 
cent ;  Hertford  21*1  per  cent ; .  Leicester  20*6  per  cent ;  Berks  and  Dor- 
ham  each  19*6  per  cent ;  Stafibrd  17*7  per  cent ;  Huntingdon  and  Kent 
each  16*6  per  cent ;  Cornwall  16*2  per  cent ;  York  15*8  per  cent ;  Westr 
moreland  15  per  cent ;  Norfolk  13*6  per  cent ;  Cambridge  13*2  per  cent ; 
Cumberland  10*9  per  cent ;  Lancashire  9*5  per  cent ;  Sussex  9*2  per 
cent     In  the  16  remaining  counties  the  increase  was  less  considerable. 

The  proceedings  against  those  committed  or  bailed  to  appear  for  trial,  had 
the  following  results  in  the  year  1861 : — Not  prosecuted,  and  admitted 
evidence,  56 ;  no  bills  foimd  against,  929 ;  not  guilty  on  trial,  3,438 ; 
acquitted  and  discharged,  4,423  :  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  16; 
found  insane,  8 ;  detained  as  insane,  24 :  sentenced  to  death,  50 ;  penal 
servitude,  2,450;  imprisonment,  11,233;  whipping,  fine,  &&,  146;  con- 
victed, 13,879  :  total  committed,  &c.,  18,326. 

The  number  acquitted  and  discharged  was  less  tlian  one  fourth  (24*1  per 
cent)  of  the  total  number  for  trial.  In  1860  the  proportion  was  24*4  per 
cent  In  1859  it  was  25*0  per  cent,  thus  showing  a  decreased  proportion 
in  each  successive  year.     The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  respect 
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to  the  number  not  prosecuted,  the  proportions  being  0*3  ]^r  cent  in  1861 ; 
less  than  0*5  per  cent,  in  1860 ;  and  above  0*5  per  cent,  in  1859 ;  and  also, 
with  respect  to  the  number  found  not  guiltj  on  trial,  tiie  proportions  under 
this  heaa  being  18*7  per  cent,  in  1861;  19*1  per  cent,  in  1860;  and  19*6 
per  cent,  in  1859.  The  proportion  of  those  against  whom  no  bills  were 
found  is  higher  in  1861,  being  5*0  per  cent  for  that  year,  against  4*8  per 
cent  in  1860,  and  4*9  per  cent  in  1859. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  number  acquitted  and  discharged  to  the  total 
number  for  trial  in  1861,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  years  was: — 
1861,  24-1  per  cent ;  1860,  24*4  per  cent ;  1859,  25*0  per  cent ;  1858, 
25*5  per  cent ;  1857,  24*3  per  cent ;  1856,  240  per  cent ;  1855,  22*9  per 
cent ;  1854,  21*4  per  cent 

The  sentences  were  as  follows : — ^Death,  50.  Penal  servitude — ^for  life, 
16 ;  above  15  years,  14 ;  15  years  and  above  ten  years,  62  ;  10  years  and 
above  6  years,  385 ;  6  years  and  above  4  years,  491 ;  4  years,  777 ;  3 
years  and  under,  705.  Imprisonment — 3  years  and  above  2  years,  23 ;  2 
years  and  above  1  year,  975 ;  1  year  and  above  6  months,  3,212 ;  6  months 
and  above  3  months,  3/433 ;  3  months  and  above  1  month,  2,315;  1  month 
and  under,  1,013.  Detained  in  reformatory  schools,  262.  Whipping,  fine, 
discharge  on  sureties,  146.     Total  convicted,  13,879.    , 

Although  the  number  of  capital  sentences  in  1861  exceeded  by  two  as 
shown  above,  the  number  in  1860,  their  proportion  per  cent  to  we  total 
convictions  is  less  for  the  former  year  than  for  the  latter,  viz.,  0*36  (or 
reckoning  three  additional  convictions  as  adverted  to  farther  on,  0*38)  in 
1861 ;  0-39  in  1860. 

The  crimes  for  which  the  capital  sentences  were  passed,  with  the  number 
of  convictions  for  each  crime  are,  for  1861 : — Murder,  26 ;  attempts  to  mur- 
der, attended  by  dangerous  bodily  injuries,  5  ;  Sodomy,  10 ;  burglary,  with 
violence  to  persons,  3 ;  robbery  attended  with  wounds,  5 ;  arson  of  dwelling- 
houses,  persons  being  therem,  total,  50. 

In  fifteen  of  the  capital  convictions,  the  sentence  of  death  was  carried  into 
execution.  Fourteen  of  these  convictions  were  for  murder,  and  one  for  a 
very  brutal  attempt  to  murder,  in  which,  however,  the  intended  victim 
escaped  death,  and  was  the  means  of  convicting  her  assailant  This,  the  last 
execution  which  will  take  place  where  murder  has  not  been  accomplished,  is 
the  only  case  that  has  occurred  for  one  and  twenty  years,  in  whi<ui  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  has  been  inflicted  for  any  crime  but  murder. 

Pbisoiis. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  of  every  description  during  the  year 
was  as  follows : — 


Commitments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Proportion 
per  Gent. 

For  trial  and  tried  at  assizes  and 

sessions 
On  summary  oonriction 
For  want  of  sureties 
On  remand  and  discharged 
For  debt  and  on  dril  process 
Military  and  Kaval  offences 

14,050 

55,733 

2.0S4 

8,453 

12,945 

3,503 

4,388 

93,138 

799 

3,499 

646 

16,438 
78,871 

2,883 
11,952 
13,591 

3,503 

143 

61-0 

22 

9*3 

10-5 

2-7 

Total 

96,768 

32,470 

129,238 

1000 
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The  proportion  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  more  than  ten  times  pre- 
yioosly  committed  to  the  total  committak,  was  the  same  in  the  years  1860 
and  1861.  The  excess  which  was  remarked  last  year  with  regBui  to  the 
number  of  females  in  this  class  is  still  observable.  The  number  of  females 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  more  than  ten  times,  bore  the  proportion 
of  19*3  per  cent  to  l^e  total  recommittals  of  females.  The  number  of  males 
who  had  been  more  then  ten  times  committed,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
3*9  per  cent  to  the  total  recommittals  of  males.  These  proportions  in  the 
preceding  year  were,  of  the  females  19*8  per  cent,  and  or  the  nudes  3*7  per 
cent 


Fierioiu  Commitmentt. 

Halet. 

Femalet. 

Total 

Proportion 

per  Gent  to 

Committali 

Once  •*.           ...           ••. 

Twice               

Thrice              ...           

Fonr  timet 

Fire  times 

Seren  timet  and  aboTe  fire 

Ten  timet  and  abore  teren 

AboTe  ten  timet 

11,773 
4,847 
2,545 
1,648 
1,090 
1,166 
723 
971 

4,615 

2,217 

1.380 

870 

583 

812 

828 

2,714 

16,388 
7,064 
3,925 
2,518 
1,673 
1,978 
1,551 
3,685 

127 
5-5 
3t) 
1-9 
1-3 
1-5 
1*2 
2-9 

Total            ••.           ... 

24,763 

14,019 

38,782 

30r0 

The  following  are  the  classified  ages  of  the  total  commitments,  exclusive 
of  debtors  and  military  prisoners : — 


Aget. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Proportioo 
per  Gent 

Under  12  jeart 
12  years  and  nnder  16    ... 
16  years  and  nnder  21    ... 
21  years  and  nnder  80    ... 
30  yeart  and  nnder  40    ... 
40  years  and  under  50    ... 
50  years  and  nnder  60    ... 
Abore  60  years 
Age  not  ascertained 

1,408 

5,965 

17,093 

25,398 

14,861 

8,800 

4,069 

2^64 

462 

258 

1,170 

6,707 

11,516 

6,499 

3,627 

1,184 

651 

212 

1,666 

7,135 

23,800 

36.914 

21,360 

12,427 

5,253 

2,915 

674 

1-5 

6-4 

21-2 

32-9 

19*0 

111 

4-7 

2-6 

0i> 

Total 

80,320 

31,824 

112,144 

loot) 

As  compared  with  1860,  there  is  an  increase  in  every  class  of  age.  The 
proportion  per  cent,  however,  of  the  numbers  in  the  different  classes  to  the 
totsd  number  of  commitments,  varies  in  a  very  trifling  decree,  shovring  that 
the  increase  in  the  commitments  is  nearly  equally  distnbuted  among  the 
several  classes.  In  the  number  of  those  under  12  years  of  age,  the  increase 
is  11*1  per  cent ;  in  those  from  12  to  16,  it  is  8*2  per  cent  Taking  die 
whole  juvenile  classes  under  16  years  of  age,  there  is  an  increase  of  8*7  per 
cent,  diere  having  been  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the  committals  of  mis 
age  in  1860  as  compared  with  1859. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  committed  in 
1861,  the  small  decrease  which  has  appeared  in  each  of  the  last  four  years 
[lol  - 
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in  the  proportion  of  the  javenile  classes  under  16  years  of  age  to  the  total 
number  committed,  continues  in  1861.  This  proportion  is,  for  1861,  7.8 
per  cent ;  for  1860,  under  8-0  per  cent ;  for  1859,  8*3  per  cent ;  for  1858, 
8*7per  cent ;  for  1857,  10*0  per  cent 

Ine  proportion  per  cent  which  the  number  of  committals  of  those  bom 
in  each  country  respectively  bears  to  the  total  number  of  commitments, 
scarcely  varies  m  the  two  years  1860  and  1861.  Of  those  bom  in  England 
it  was  the  same  in  each  year.  It  was  higher  1861  of  those  from  Wales, 
W  O'l.  Of  those  from  Ireland,  by  0*2.  Of  those  from  the  Colonies  and 
Kast  Indies,  by  0*1.  Of  those  not  ascertained,  by  0*1.  It  was  lower  of 
those  from  Scotland,  by  0*3 ;  of  those  from  foreign  countries,  by  0*2. 


Birth-plaoe. 

Total 

Proportion 
per  Cent 

England          ...        

Wales              

Scotland          

Ireland            ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Coloniet  and  East  Indies      

Foreign  Countries     

Not  ascertained         

87,306 
3,002 
2,037 

16,376 

565 

1,625 

1,233 

77-9 
2-7 
1-8 

14*6 
0-5 
1-4 
11 

XOiai      a.t           ...           ...           ■•• 

112,144 

100*0 

In  the  state  of  instruction  of  those  committed  little  variation  appears. 
The  proportion  of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  is  higher  by  0*3 
per  cent  in  1861,  than  in  1860;  of  those  whp  could  read,  or  read  and  write 
imperfectly,  it  is  lower  by  0*3  per  cent ;  of  those  who  could  read  and  write 
-well  it  is  lower  by  0*1  per  cent,  a  continued,  though  trifling  decrease  in 
the  proportionate  number  of  this  class  being  thus  shown  for  four  successive 
years.  0*3  per  cent  continues  to  represent  the  proportionate  number  of 
those  of  superior  instruction. 

The  proportion  of  the  males  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  is  32*8  per 
cent;  of  the  females,  38*4  per  cent  The  proportion >of  the  males  who 
could  read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly,  is  63*3  per  cent ;  of  the  females, 
58*8  per  cent  The  proportion  of  the  males  who  could  read  and  write  well 
is  4*8  per  cent ;  of  the  females,  1*8  per  cent  Of  the  males  of  superior 
instruction  the  proportion  is  0*3  per  cent ;  of  the  females,  0*1  per  cent ;  all 
tending  to  show  a  greater  degree  of  instruction  among  the  males. 

The  occupations  were  as  follows : — ^No  occupation,  20,423,  or  18*2  per 
cent ;  domestic  servants,  4,582,  or  4*1  per  cent ;  labourers,  charwomen, 
needlewomen,  50,160,  or  44*7  per  cent ;  factory  workers,  5,311,  or  4*7  per 
cent ;  mechanics  and  skilled  workers,  20,712,  or  18*5  per  cent ;  foremen 
and  overlookers  of  labour,  169,  or  0*1  per  cent ;  shopmen,  shopwomen, 
clerks,  &c,  1,419,  or  1*3  per  cent ;  shopkeepers  and,  deisders,  3,524,  or  3*1 
per  cent ;  professional  employments,  305,  or  0*4  per  cent ;  sailors,  mariners, 
soldiers,  4,617,  or  4*1  per  cent ;  occupations  not  ascertained,  922,  or  0*8 
per  cent :  total,  112,144,  or  100*0  per  cent 

The  number  under  detention  was  147,921,  viz.,  111,443  males,  and  36,478 
females,  the  same  exceeding  the  number  for  1860  by  11,191,  or  11*1  percent, 
as  regards  the  males,  and  by  1,207,  or  3*4  per  cent,  as  regards  the  females, 
showmg  a  total  increase  of  12,398,  or  9*1  per  cent  The  following,  being  the 
numbers  disposed  of  during  the  year,  exceed  the  corresponding  numbers  for 
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1860  bj  9,486,  or  1 8*7  per  cent.,  as  regards  the  males,  and  by  1,127,  or  3*5  per 
cent,  as  regards  the  females;  the  total  increase  being  10,613,  or  8*8  per 
cent  Removed  fix)m  the  local  prisons: — To  Government  and  other 
prisons,  8,238;  to  reformatory  schools,  1,532;  to  lunatic  asylnms,  112. 
Discharged: — On  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence,  115 ;  on  ticketrof- 
leave,  7 ;  on  termination  of  sentence  or  commitment,  120,1 10.  Out  on 
bail,  252.  Escaped,  9.  Committed  suicide,  6.  Died,  176.  Executed,  14. 
Total,  130,571.  Remaining  in  prison  at  the  end  of  die  year: — Criminals, 
16,035 ;  debtors,  1,315 :  total,  17,350. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  the  punishments  of  each  description 
inflicted  in  1861: — ^Whipping,  55  males;  irons  or  handcuffii,  44  inales, 
20  females — total,  64;  solitary  or  dark  cells,  9,461  males,  1,299  females — 
total,  10,760 ;  stoppage  of  diet,  20,232  males,  4,107  females— total,  24,339 ; 
other  punishments,  2,521  males,  149  females— total,  2,670:  total,  32,313 
males,  5,575  females — ^grand  total,  37,888. 

The  total  costs  show  an  increase  of  8,898/.  17«.  2cL,  or  IL  13«.  4cL  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1860,  the  costs  for  the  latter  year  having  exceeded 
by  39,6602.  12«.  Id,  or  about  8  per  cent,  the  costs  for  1859. 

1.  JBuildings  and  establishment  <:harges: — Extraordinary  charges — re- 
payment of  money  borrowed,  interest,  &c,  80,8662.  Os.  Id, ;  new  buildings, 
additions,  and  alterations,  31,893Z.  Ss.  Id. :  total,  112,7592.  9«.  2d.  Ordi- 
nary annual  charges — necessary  repairs,  19,1572.  12«.  4c2i;  rent,  rates, 
taxes,  3,2322.  Us.  9d;  fuel  and  light,  33,5332.  U.  5(2.;  ftimiture,  bed- 
ding, &c.,  6,6882.  %$.  \d.\  printing,  stationerv,  and  books,  5,6021  5&; 
Removal  of  prisoners,  5,6132.  \s.  lOd;  otner  establishment  ehai^ges, 
22,7762.  17«.  5(2.:  total,  96,6032.  17«.  lOdL  2.  Officers:— Salaries  and 
fees,  172,1352.  9b.  lOdL ;  clothing  and  allowances,  8,3802.  9«.  4d. ;  p^sions, 
9,5192.  109,  4(2. :  total,  190,0352.  9«.  6d  3.  Prisoners  .—Diet,  8i(±  allow- 
ances, 115,6112.  Mb.  ;  clothing,  washing,  cooking,  25,6042.  10^.  9c2. ;  earn-* 
ings  or  other  payments  on  discharge,  1,6912. 11«.  Id. :  total,  142,9072. 19«.  Ad. 
Grand  total,  542,3062.  15«.  lOd 

The  yearly  average  charge  per  prisoner  under  each  division  of  cost  was— 
Buildings  and  fittings:  extraordinary  charges,  62L  \%b.  Id. ;  ordinary  annual 
charges,  52.  17«.:  total,  122.  13«.  Id.  Officers  and  attendants,  \\l  lOc  2d.\ 
prisoners'  diet,  clothing,  &c,  82.  13«.  \d. :  total,  322,  16«.  10^ ;  or,  omitting 
the  extraordinary  charge  for  buildings  and  fittings,  26L  Os.  3dl 

On  a  comparison  of  the  years  1861  and  1860,  the  yearly  average  chai^ 
per  prisoner  varies  considerably  under  the  diflerent  divisions  of  cost  Under 
buildings  and  fittings,  it  is  less  in  1861  by  12.  5«.  8d ;  under  officers  and 
attendants,  it  is  less  by  17«.  7(2. ;  under  prisoners'  diet  and  clothing,  it  is 
higher  by  17«.  2d.;  under  the  total  charges,  it  is  less  by  R  6«.  IdL; 
omitting  the  charge  for  buildings  and  fittings,  it  is  less  by  6b.  3d  It, 
however,  considerably  exceeds  the  average  mc  the  three  years  precedim; 
1860. 
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Judieial  StatiiHea  relating  to  Courts  of  Common  Laiv,  Equity,  CivUy  and 

Canon  Law* 

Common  Law  Ct^tirte.— 'The  total  proceedings,  under  the  peculiar  jurisdid- 
tion  o^  the  Court  of  Queen's  fiench  on  the  Crown  side,  as  taken  from  thef 
table  for  the  year  1861,  were  as  follows: — On  writs  of  mandamus — appli- 
tjations  on  affidavit,  72  ;  on  quo  warranto — informations  filed,  7 ;  on  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus — ^applications  for  writs,  63 ;  on  writs  of  certiofrari — writs 
issued^  74;  judgments  and  executions,  18  ;  on  orders  of  sessions — ^removed 
into  Queen's  Bench,  25 ;  on  special  cases  from  quarter  sessions  (12  & 
13  Vict  c  45)  11 ;  on  special  cases  on  proceedings  before  justices  (20  & 
21  Vict  c  43),  45. 

The  amount  of  this  chief  proceedings  of  each  of  the  three  superior  courts 
on  the  plea  side  is  shown  in  the  following  summary,  extracted  from  the 
r^urns  made  by  the  masters,  for  the  year  186L  An  increase  had  appeared 
in  I860  as  compared  with  1859  under  every  head  except  writs  of  capias 
and  causes  referred  to  masters.  The  increase  in  1861  in  the  number  of 
writs  of  summons  issued  is  17*1  pei'  cent  upon  the  number  tot  1860,  and 
amodnts  to  no  less  than  32*4  per  cent  upon  the  number  for  1859.  In  the 
amount  of  fees  also,  it  will  be  seen,  there  was  an  increase  aniounting  to 
upwards  of  15  per  cent 


Nfttoiv  of  the  Frooeedlogt. 

Qnaen's  Bench. 

Common  Pleas. 

Eicbequer. 

Tutal. 

Proeew  famfid. 

FtoceM  iatoed. 

A  •  ^F%^w^^w  e^^Bli^^^%(»  • 

Procen  ianied. 

Write  of  fainmoiis  issued    

Write  of  capias         

Appearances  entered. < 

Jadgmente      ..i 

EzecatioDB      .<.          

Hand  motions  and  on  side  bar  rules  . 

Causes  referted  to  masters 

Motions  for  new  trials,  matters  heard 
Other  special  motions,  matters  heard 

36,447 

200 

9,427 

18,810 

9,792 

1,240 

208 

208 

285 

29,715 

147 

8,2i0 

9.742 

7,257 

1,012 

164 

187 

301 

48,139 

202 

11,463 

18,84^ 

13,474 

1,561 

220 

210 

228 

114,301 

549 

29,100 

41^97 

30,523 

3,813 

592 

605 

814 

Total  amount  of  fees 

£27,493  19  0 

£17,656  5  0 

• 

£29,581  1  0 

£74,761  5  d 

The  number  of  suits  tried  at  Nisi  Prius  on  each  circuit  was ; — Home 
circuit,  214;  Midland  circuit,  117;  Norfolk  circuit,  45 ;  Northern  circuit, 
124;  Oxford  circuit,  131 ;  Western  circuit,  102 ;  North  Wales>  36 1  South 
Wales,  38 ;  Lancashire  Common  Pleas,  195 ;  Durham  Common  Pleas,  24 ; 
total,  1,024.  In  1860  the  numbers  were: — Home  circuit,  178;  Midland 
circuit,  96 ;  Norfolk  circuit,  68 ;  Northern  circuity  113 ;  Oxford  circuit  135 ; 
Western  circuit,  96;  North  Wales  circuit,  39;  South  Wales  circuit,  34) 
Lancashire  Common  Pleas,  186 ;  Durham  Common  Pleas,  30 ;  total,  995* 

The  returns  made  bj  the  masters  for  the  courts  at  Westminster  show, 
without  distinction,  the  judgments  in  the  causes  tried  both  at  Westminster 
and  on  circuit  Parties  for  whom  verdicts  are  given  at  Nisi  Piius  maj 
make  application  for  the  return  of  the  issues  into  the  courts  at  Westminster; 
but  in  some  cases  a  compromise  is  made  after  the  verdict,  and  no  further 
proceedings  appear.     The  judgments  in  1861    were  under  the  following 
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termB  in  each  of  the  three  courts.  The  total  number  in  1860  is  added,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  totals  shows  an  increase  in  1861  of  15*6  per  cent, 
foUowmg  an  increase  of  abont  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  for  1860  as  com- 
pared with  1859 : — 

On  judges'  orders:  for  de&ult  of  service,  2,051;  on  aflBdayit  of 
service,  30,195.  On  demurrers:  for  plaintiff,  30;  for  defendant,  32.  On 
postea,  writ  of  trial,  and  writ  of  enquirv:  for  plaintiff,  1,522;  for 
defendant  or  nonsuit,  438.  By  default  for  maintiff,  4,221 ;  on  non  pros, 
for  defendants,  178.  On  special  cases :  for  plaintiff,  15 ;  for  defendant  14. 
On  judges'  orders  to  stay  proceedings :  warrants  of  attorney,  certificates 
of  arbitrator8,,ftc,  2,601.     Total  ju^nents,  41,297. 

The  nature  of  the  suits  tried  at  Westminster  is  represented  in  the  Asso- 
ciates' returns ;  those  tried  on  circuit  in  the  returns  made  by  the  clerks  of 
assizes  and  clerks  of  the  Crown.  Both  those  tried  at  Westminster  and 
those  on  circuit  are  classed  as  follows : — 


Nfltnra  of  the  Soiis. 

WMt- 

mlnstar. 

Nisi 
PriDi. 

Hsturaof  tlieSalli. 

West- 
mlDttar. 

Tnm. 

On  promiitory  notes,  bills  of] 
exchange,  &c          ...          j 

On  bondi          •••        ...        ••• 

For  goods  iold  and  delirered ... 

For  work  and  labour  done     ... 

For  iDoneor  paid,  advance^^,  or  ) 
ien«     ••«        ...        ...          1 

For  monej  reqplTed     

For  compeniation  for  personal 
iigaries,  under  Lord  Camp-  > 
bdl'tAct      

For  compeniation  for  other  in- ) 
jnriet  from  negligence           ( 

Beplevin  or  diitrett     

Trorer  or  detinue        

For  breach  of  contract 

Upon  special  contracts 

For  breach  of  warranty 

For  infringement  of  patents  ... 

For  recoveiy  of  land  (iject-  1 
ments)          •••        ...          ) 

187 

19 
172 
101 

57 

21 

61 

50 

18 

47 

142 

6 

9 

6 

55 

84 

4 

117 

61 

42 

17 

85 

82 

19 
52 
78 
64 

7 

1 

101 

Trespass    rdatife    to    land,) 
houses,  &C.    ...       ...          ) 

Questions  on  wills       

Seduction          

i^oei      ...        .«•        ...        .•• 
oianoer  ...        •••        ••■       ... 

Malicious  prosecution 

False  imprisonment     

ABsauis  ...        •■*        ..•        •■• 
Interpleader  issues      

From  Courts  of  Eqi^ty  ... 

From  Court  of  Flrobate  ... 
On  the  case       ...        •••        ... 

Nuisance          

Breach  of  oorenant    

For  recovery  of  rent   ...        ... 

On  life  and  Are  policies 

Other  suits       

Total      ...       ...       —. 

48 

■•• 
15 
8 
17 
82 
8 
29 
18 
8 
2 
... 
... 
... 
8 
26 
10 
58 

126 

6 
28 
11 
25 
87 
12 
22 
35 
17 

2 

27 
7 
9 
6 
5 

52 

1,168 

1,187 

The  masters*  returns  next  show  the  executions  which  followed  the  fiire- 

foine  judgments.  More  than  two  thirds  (66*9  per  cent^  were  writs  of 
eriTacias,  to  levy  upon  the  goods;  310  per  cent  were  wnts  of  capias  ad 
satisfaciendum,  against  the  person ;  1*5  per  cent  were  writs  of  possession 
after  recovery  in  ejectment ;  the  remaining  0*6  per  cent  being  under  the 
other  forms  stated  below.  The  number  under  each  class  in  1860  is  as 
follows^  and  a  comparison  between  the  totals  for  the  two  years  shows  an 
increase  of  18*5  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  writs  issued  in  1861 : — 
Writs  of  fieri  &cias>  20^410;  writs  of  capias  ad  satirfaciendum,  9,476; 
writs  of  possession,  442  ;  writs  of  elegit,  140;  writs  of  exigi  fiudas,  44; 
writs  of  capias  uilegatum,  11 ;  total  executions,  30,523. 

The  judgments  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts  sitting  in  banco^  on 
mptions  for  new  trial,  or  to  enter  or  alter  verdict,  or  for  nonsuit,  or  arrest 
of  judgm.ent,  or  non  obstante  veredicta  The  returns  made  by  the  masters 
'  ow  that  605  such  motions  were  made ;  so  that  in  one  in  every  68*2  9f 
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Ae  judgments  obtained  in  1861  a  revision  of  the  judgment  wad  applied  for. 
These  605  motions  were  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Refused,  109 ;  rule  nisi  granted,  260 ;  rule  absolute  granted  on  payment 
of  costs,  15 ;  role  absolute  granted  without  costs,  82 ;  rule  absolute  granted 
with  question  of  costs  reserved,  10;  rule  discharged,  126 ;  where  court 
divided,  8. 

A  review  of  the  proceedings  shows  that  114,301  writs  of  summons 
(which  represent  the  suits  commenced)  having  been  issued,  and  only 
29,100  appearances,  or  one  in  four  (25*4  per  cent)  of  the  writs  of  summons, 
having  been  entered,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  claims  were  uncontested ; 
and,  nirther,  that  of  the  29,100  causes  in  which  appearances  were  entered, 
3,629  only  were  .entered  for  trial,  the  suits  being  thus  fiirther  reduced  by 
12*4  per  cent.  Of  these  again,  2,157,  or  1*9  per  cent  only  of  the  suits 
commenced,  were  actually  tried. 

The  extensive  business  in  chambers  is  shown  in  the  following  summarv 
for  each  of  the  three  superior  courts  in  1861,  the  totals  under  each 
head  being  added  for  I860.  The  business  in  each  chambers  for  186^  is 
given  in  the  tables : — 


PBOGBEDUraS. 

Queen's 
Bench. 

Common 
Pleas. 

Exchequer. 

Total 

... 

15,974 

9.436 

20,404 

45,814 

CooDiDoii  ordors       .•.        •••        .*.        ••• 

... 

18,524 

8,155 

17,197 

38,876 

opecial  ordon          .••        ••.        ...        ... 

... 

4,728 

3,343 

4.749 

12,820 

Gerlificatet,  ipedal  oases,  spedal  ▼erdicts,  fiats,  &c. 

1,026 

564 

491 

2,081 

... 

10^28 

4,456 

7,281 

22,065 

... 

7,527 

3,988 

7,336 

18,851 

Approbations  for  taking  affldarits  or  special  bail. 

lis 

142 

109 

367 

Ackiiowledgments  by  married  women     ... 

60 

354 

59 

473 

Oflloe  copies  (nnmber  of  foiioa)    

3,597 

3,395 

4^191 

11,183 

29 

3 

19 

51 

Writs  of  enor         ...       ...       ••• 

*«  • 

... 

... 

... 

jDau     ...       •»•       ...       ...       ...       ..• 

28 

14 

13 

50 

Committals    ...        

43 

52 

77 

172 

Ezbibits  before  judge         

1,997 

683 

1,600 

4,280 

Prodndog  judge's  notes     

47 

51 

30 

128 

Bills  of  exceptions  signed  by  judge 

••. 

i 

2 

3 

Attendances  in  any  court  on  subpcona    ... 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Attendances  as  a  commissioner  to  take  affldarits. 

12 

11 

14 

37 

Reports  on  prirate  bills     

1 

1 

1 

3 

1,382 

931 

1^81 

3,894 

Anpointroent  of  commissioners 

138 

151 

90 

379 

358 

2 

3 

363 

Summons  and  order  to  try  issue  before  sheriff 

425 

... 

528 

953 

AUowances,  b^elaws 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Special  conmussions 

•  •• 

462 

... 

462 

C^wn  case  (defendant)      

•  •  • 

... 

1 

1 

County  Courts. — The  number  of  plaints  and  the  proceedings  generally 
with  respect  to  the  recovery  of  debts  at  the  502  places  where  county 
courts  are  held  were  as  follows  for  1861  in  comparison  with  the  two  preced- 
ing years: — Total  plaints  entered  (including  82  cases  in  1861>  58  in  1860,  and 
61  in  1859  sent  ftom  the  superior  courts),  903,957«  Causes  determined : 
with  a  jury,  923;  without  a  jury,  473,351 — ^total,  474,274.  Judgments: 
for  plaintaif,  342,530;  for  plaintiff  by  consent,  191,323;  for  plaintiff  by 
de&ult,  1,003;  nonsuit,  9,827;  for  defendant,  9,449— total  554,132. 
Judgment  summonses;   issued,   130,254;  heard,  59j;388.     Warrants   of 
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commitment:  issued,  26»696;  debtors  imprisoned,  8,635.  Executions 
against  goods:  issued,  129,140;  sales  made,  4,913.  Total  amount  for 
which  plaints  entered,  2,168,3372.  On  judgments  obtained  by  plaintifis 
on  original  hearings:  amount  of  debts,  1,076,5562,;  amount  of  costs 
43,418l  Total  amount  of  fees  on  all  proceedings,  277,1482i  Number  of 
cases  in  which  judgments  were  obtained :  409.  and  under,  330,307 ;  5L  and 
above  40^.,  95,|044 ;  102.  and  above  52.,  36,056 ;  202.  and  above  101, 
1 7,203 ;  502.  and  above  202.,  4,731 ;  by  agreement  above  502.,  204. 

Baroughy  Eundredy  and  Manorial  Courts. — With  regard  to  tlie  remaining 
courts  (of  ancient  jurisdiiction)  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  the  names  of  the 
34  courts  which  were  given  last  year  will  be  found  in  the  table  for  1861. 
The  returns  again  show  that  in  eight  of  these  (not  all  the  same  as  last  year) 
no  proceedings  took  place  in  1861.  In  the  Egremont  Court  Baron,  in 
which  195  plaints  were  entered  in  I860,  no  proceedings  took  place  in  1861 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  deputy  steward,  and  no  successor  having 
been  appointed^  In  the  Oswestry  Court  of  Record  one  plaint  only  was 
enterea ;  for  the  recovery  of  42.  In  the  Lancaster  Borough  Court  three 
plaints  were  entered  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  352.,  one  of  the  cases 
paving  been  for  an  amount  above  202.  A  reference  to  tixe  table  will  show 
that  in  several  of  these  courts  a  considerable  amount  of  business  is  done. 
In  the  Sheriffs  Court  of  London  11,602  plaints  were  entered,  137  of  thjjs 
number  having  been  for  sums  above  202.  The  average  of  the  plaints  in 
this  court  is  32.  6«.  4(2.  The  number  of  plaints  entered  in  all  the  courtB, 
exclusive  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  courts  of  record,  was  22,660 ; 
2,51 7  of  this  number  having  been  for  sums  above  202.  The  total  amounts 
for  which  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Courts 
were  respectively  59,6432.  and  35,1102.;  the  total  amouut  sought  to  be 
recovered  in  all  the  courts  was  187,0532. ;  the  amount  of  debt  exclusive  of 
costs,  for  which  judgments  were  obtained,  was  125,0912.;  the  amount  of 
costs,  exclusive  of  lees,  was  18,3362.;  the  total  amount  of  fees,  11,7132. 
The  amount  of  costs  and  fees  together  was  upwards  of  24*0  p^  cent,  upon 
the  amount  of  debt  recoveredt 

Lord  Mayor^s  Cottr^.^— The  registrar  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  London, 
has  made  a  return  for  1861,  showing  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  preceding 
year  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  which  came  before  the  court  The 
number  of  actions  entered  was  3,930 ;  ejectments,  6 ;  apprentice  petitions, 
10.  The  total  amount  for  which  actions  were  entered  was  80,0842.  The 
number  of  foreign  attachments  entered  was  722,  for  a  total  amount  of 
316,4042.,  of  which  number  279,  representing  an  amount  of  91,3532.  were 
withdrawn  and  settled  by  the  parties. 

Court  of  Chancery. — The  totals  under  the  different  heads  for  the  two  pre* 
ceding  years  respectively  were — for  hearing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  442  in  1860,  382  in  1859  ;  set  down  during  the  year,  2,269  in  1860, 
2,226  in  1859  ;  heard  during  the  year,  2,001  in  1860,  2,028  in  1859 ;  other- 
wise disposed  of,  225  in  1860,  145  in  1859;  remanets  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  485  in  1860,  440  in  1859.  The  c^es  otherwise  disposed  of  were 
struck  out,  settled,  abated  for  more  than  one  year,  or  standing  ^vo* 
generally.  The  remanets  which  in  each  of  the  two,  preceding  years  were 
in  excess  of  the  casjBS  for  hearing  at  the  commencement  of  those  ye^rs 
respectively,  in  the  proportion  of  13*2  per  cent,  in  1859,  and  of  9*1  per  cent, 
in  1860,  on  the  other  hand  were  fewer  in  1861,  in  the  proportion  of  17*4 
per  cent.,  than  the  c^ses  for  hearing  at  the  commencement  of  that  year. 
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The  chief  clerks  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  to  each  of  tiie  three  vice 
chancellors  make  returns  of  proceedings  originating  in  the  respective 
chambers,  of  which  the  following  summary  snows  uie  total  for  all  the 
chambers  for  the  year  186 )  placed  in  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  year. 

The  proceedings  for  each  of  the  chambers  separately  are  given  m  the 
table  for  the  year  ending  1st  November,  1861 : — 

Summonees  to  originate  Proceedings : — For  the  administration  of  estates, 
480 ;  under  the  charitable  trusts  acts,  23 ;  for  appointment  of  guardians 
and  maintenance  of  infants,  144;  for  other  purposes,  134.  Other  Summonses 
16,066 — Orders  made: — Of  the  class  drawn  up  by  the  registrars,  6,320; 
of  the  class  drawn  up  in  chambers,  4,914  ;  orders  brought  into  chambers 
for  prosecution  (including  12  for  winding  up  companies),  2,112;  number 
of  advertisements  issued,  888.  Debts  claimed  and  adjudicated  upon: — 
Number  of  debts,  3,243 ;  amount  of  debts  proved,  873,1202.  AccounU 
passed  (other  than  Receivers^  Accounts):  —  Number  of  accounts,  1,197; 
receipts  therein,  5,049,1032.;  disbursements  and  allowances  therein, 
4,645,055/.  —  Receivers*  Accounts  passed:  —  Number  of  accounts,  613; 
receipts  therein,  1,551,1322.;  disbursements  and  allowances  Uierein^ 
1,267,5292.  Sales  of  Estates  under  orders  of  Court: — Number  of  sales,  411 ; 
amount  realized,  1,243,6632.  Purchases  of  Estates  under  orders  of  Court : — 
Number  of  purchases,  94.  Number  of  Contributories: — Included  in  list  of  con* 
tributories,  201 ;  excluded  from  lists  of  contributories,  10.  Orders  for  vAnding 
up  Companies: — Amount  of  calls  made,  123,2212.;  total  amount  of  fees 
levied  by  stamps,  10,2592. ;  number  of  titles  and  other  matters  directed  to 
be  investigated  by  the  conveyancing  counsel,  347 ;  number  of  certificates 
filed,  2,392;  number  of  appointments  (by  summonses,  adjournment,  or 
otherwise)  disposed  of,  39,736 ;  number  of  orders  under  which  accounts 
and  inquiries  were  pending  at  date  of  return,  2,379 ;  number  of  orders  for 
winding  up  companies  then  pending,  88. 

Masters  in  Lunacy. — The  proceedings  were  as  follows  in  1861 : — 

Orders  of  inquiry  in  commissions  of  lunacy,  executed  by  masters  in 
lunacy,  59;  reports  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  177  ;  bonds  and  recog* 
nizances  taken  as  security  for  lunatics*  estates,  74 ;  certificates  as  to  such 
securities,  76 ;  certificate  for  payment  of  money,  transfer  of  stock  into 
court,  investment  of  cash  in  court,  &c.,  101 ;  amount  of  cash  included  in 
such  certificates,  271,9272.;  amount  of  stock  included  in  such  certificates, 
10,5572. ;  amount  of  cash  directed  to  be  invested,  4,1642. ;  certificates  other 
than  above,  87 ;  accounts  and  affidavits  of  committees  and  receivers  of 
lunatics'  estates  taken  and  passed  by  the  masters,  233 ;  leases  and  other 
deeds  settled  and  approved,  121 ;  summonses  for  proceipdings  before  the 
masters,  3,036 ;  amount  of  receipts  in  the  accounts  and  affidavits  of  com- 
mittees and  receivers  in  lunacy  passed  during  the  year,  390,5732. ;  amount 
of  disbursements  and  allowances  therein,  337,7682. 

The  proceedings  of  the  registrars  in  lunacy  and  the  amount  of  cash  and 
stock  affected  are  given  as  foUows  for  1861  :— 

Petitions  presented  for  hearing,  143 ;  orders  made  for  inquiries  in  lieu 
of  commissions  of  lunacy,  64;  other  orders  including  fiats  confirming 
masters'  reports,  271;  certificates  of  costs  filed,  150;  certificates  of  the 
masters  in  lunacy  filed,  265 ;  affidavits  filed,  824 ;  amount  of  cash  directed 
to  be  paid  into  court,  14,5422.;  amount  of  cash  directed  to  be  paid  out, 
15,1572. ;  amount  of  stock  directed  to  be  transferred  into  court,  107,4622. ; 
amount  of  stock  directed  to  be  sold  and  transferred  out,  276,1572. ;  amount 
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of  stock  directed  by  ohlers  in  lunacy  to  be  transferred  otherwise  than  into 
court,  8,784i 

Admiralty  Court. — The  causes  in  1861  with  the  amounts  at  which  they 
were  entered  were  as  follows  : — 


• 

Causes  pending 
at  commence- 
ment of  year. 

Causes 
instituted. 

Amount  at 
whidi  causes 
were  entered. 

DBA  V  B^V    •••            •••            •••            •••            •••            •••            ••• 

Damage  bj  oollitioa 

Bottomry          •••        •••        ...        ... 

Actions  for  neoesaaries  soppUed  to  forsigo  shipt  ... 

xowago  •••        ••*        •••        ...        •..        •..        »•. 

w  affos     •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        •*. 

jtuotage  •••        ...        •••        ...        ...        ...        ... 

xMStraint           •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

PoMeHion         

Other  causea     ...       ...        ...       ...       .•• 

55 
86 

9 
21 

2. 
19 
... 

i 

2 

1 

184 

194 

27 

50 

12 

32 

2 

15 

1 

82 

£ 

177,968 

287,640 

44,500 

25,750 

2.250 

15^350 

270 

18,990 

27^350 

JLOhu    .•.          ...          ...          ...          ...          .•• 

196 

499 

£545,568 

The  total  number  of  causes  in  1869  was  688 ;  the  total  amount  9X  which 
they  were  entered,  503,6352.  An  increase  appears  in  the  total  sum  fer 
which  the  causes  were  entered,  amounting,  for  1861,  as  compared  wifh 
1860,  to  7,482Z.,  or  1*3  per  cent ;  for  1860,  as  compared  with  1859,  to 
34,55U,  or  6*8  per  cent ;  and  for  1861,  as  compared  wiui  1859,  to  40,033iL, 
or'8*3  per  cent ;  while  the  average  for  each  cause  was,  in  1861,  7852. ;  in 
1860,  737Z. ;  in  1859,  731i 

Under  the  head  of  naval  prize  business  there  is  an  interesting  statement 
of  cases  in  which  payments  have  been  made  to  the  naval  prize  account  in 
t^e  Bank  of  England  in  1861,  viz. — 

Proceeds  of  slave  vessels  and  cargoes  and  tonnage  bounties — ^Number  of 
cases,  12  ;  number  of  her  Majesty's  ships  interesUd,  12 ;  total  amount  paid 
in,  20,2562.  4«.  Rewards  for  salvage  service — ^Number  of  cases,  5 ;  number 
of  her  Majesty's  ships  interested,  4 ;  total  amount  paid  in,  3,7352L  13«. 
Bounties  for  capture  or  destruction  of  pirates,  and  proceeds  of  piratical 
vessels — Number  of  cases,  11 ;  number  of  her  Majesty's  ships  interested, 
16;  total  amount  paid  in,  11,6302L  Canton  booty  captured  between 
28th  and  30th  December,  1857 — ^Number  of  her  Majesty's  ships  interested, 
40 ;  total  amount  paid  in,  30,6432.  15«.  Also  of  the  cases  in  which  distri- 
bution has  been  ordered,  viz.,  proceeds  of  slave  vessels,  and  cargoes,  and 
tonnage  bounties — ^Number  of  cases,  26;  number  of  navy  agents'  and 
other  accounts  taxed,  29 ;  total  amount  ordered  for  distribution,  27,7292. 
4a.  4<2.  Rewards  for  salvage  services — ^Number  of  cases,  3 ;  number 
of  navy  agents'  and  other  accounts  taxed,  3 :  total  amount  ordered  for  dis- 
tribution, 2,1222.  16«.  5d  Bounties  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  pirates, 
and  proceeds  of  piratical  vessels— Number  of  cases,  6 ;  number  of  navy 
agents'  or  other  accounts  taxed,  5 ;  total  amount  ordered  for  distribution, 
4,3142L  I2a.  6d.  Canton  booty  captured — Number  of  navy  agents'  accounts 
taxed,  1 ;  total  amount  ordered  for  distribution,  30,3662.  9s. 

Divorce  and  Matrmumial  Causes  Court— The  following  summary  shows 
the  proceedings  in  the  court  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1861 : — 

Petitions  ^ed — In  formd  pauperie,  5 ;  for  nullity  of  marriage,  6 ;  for 
dissolution  of  marriage,  187;  for  judicial  separation,  49;  for  restitntion  of 
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eoDJugal  rights,  11 ;  for  declaratory  act,  6:  total,  263.  Applications  for 
protection  of  property,  18.  Petitions  for  alimony — ^Pendente  lite,  61 ; 
permanent,  3.  Citations  issued,  370;  appearances  entered,  201;  answers 
filed,  194;  replies  by  petitioner^  93;  rejomders  by  respondent,  15;  motions, 
818 ;  snmmonses,  672 ;  causes  tried  before  full  court,  404.  Judgments 
ffiven — By  the  full  court,  13 ;  by  the  judge  ordinary,  236.  Aapplications 
£>r  new  trial,  4. 

A  continued  decrease  appears  in  each  year  from  1858  in  the  number  of 
petitions  filed.    From  352,  m  1858,  the  number  was  reduced  to  263  in  1861. 
In  the  number  of  cases  in  which  judgment  was  given,  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  1861. 

Probate  Court. — Since  the  statute  20  and  21  Vict  c  77,  under  which 
the  Court  of  Probate  is  constituted,  came  into  operation,  that  court  has 
exercised  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  grant  or 
revocation  of  probate  wills  and  letters  of  administration. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  and  of  the  principal  registry,  in  1861,  were 
BB  follows : — 

Total  number  of  probates  granted,  8,165;  total  number  of  administra- 
tions, 4,437 ;  total  number  of  caveats,  951 ;  total  number  of  appearances, 
245 ;  total  number  of  motions,  609 ;  total  number  of  petitions,  3 ;  total 
number  of  causes,  334 ;  summonses,  451 ;  trials  by  special  jury^  1 1  >  trials 
by  common  jury,  12;  causes  heaord  by  judge  only,  17.  I^robates  and 
adminbtrations  granted — On  hearing  of  causes,  38 ;  on  motion,  291 ;  on 
summons,  7.  Causes  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year,  108 ;  causes  ready 
for  hearing  and  left  unheara,  6 ;  questions  referred  to  courts  of  law,  9 ; 
notices  ot  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  2 ;  revocations  of  probate  or 
administration,  28 ;  total  amount  of  fees  in  court  and  contentious  business 
(estimated),  1,7062. ;  taxed  costs,  9,6652. 

The  total  of  the  business  in  the  whole  of  the  registries  in  1861  was  as 
follows :—  % 

Number  granted  in  common  form  —  Probates,  13,185 ;  letters  of 
administration,  5,039 ;  letters  with  will  annexed,  745.  Number  granted 
under  direction  of  judge — Probate,  9 ;  letters  of  administration,  2 ;  letters 
of  administration  with  will  annexed,  3 ;  number  of  caveats  against  mmts 
of  probate  and  letters  of  administration,  318 ;  number  refiised  under  direc- 
tion of  judge,  1 ;  number  granted  on  decrees  of  county  courts — ^Probates,  1 ; 
number  recalled  or  varied  on  decrees  of  county  courts,  2 ;  total  amount  of 
fees  received,  47,727/. ;  amount  of  duty  stamps  for  probate  and  administra- 
tion, 449,3072. 

Since  the  transfer  to  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
matrimonial  matters,  and  matters  relating  to  the  erant  or  revocation  of 
probate  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  the  judicial  functions 
exercised  by  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  Arches  Courts  of  tilie  two  pro- 
vinces of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  several  diocesan  consistory  courts ; 
and  the  judicial  busmess  transacted  in  these  courts  is  limited  in  amount. 

The  proceedings  in  1861  were: — 

Suits  in  matters  of  dilapidations,  1 ;  church-rates,  16 ;  offertory  alms, 

Ac,  1 ;  pew-rights,  5 ;  inixusion  on  ecclesiastical  charge  of  sub-dean,  1 ; 

refusal  to  read  ourial-service  over  a  corpse,  1 ;  disturbances  in  church  or 

churchyard,  3 ;  demolition  of  a  church,  1 ;  making  alterations  in  a  church 

without  a  faculty,  1 ;  against  institution  to  benefice,  1 ;  deprivation  of 
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benefice  or  curacj,  2 ;  sequestration  for  debt,  2  ;  publishing  a  book 
containing  doctrines  contrary  to  articles  and  liturgy  of  Church  of  England, 
1— total  36. 

Ecclesiastical  Caurts.-^The  remaining  proceedings  before  the  courts  ofd 
suits  for  faculties  for  1861  were : — 

For  altering,  restoring  or  rebuilding  churches,  84 ;  for  pew-seats,  1 ;  tot 
removing  buimings  erected  on  glebe,  2 ;  for  tablets,  gravestones,  or  vaults, 
1 ;  for  removing  bodies,  6 ;  against  a  rector,  1— total,  95. 

The  total  amount  of  the  court  fees  on  all  the  above  suits  was  in  186l| 
294^  ;  in  1860,  the  amount  of  the  court  fees  was  288Z. ;  inl8595  2812. 

Jtidicial  Committee. — ^The  total  cases  in  1861  were-* 

Number  of  appeals  entered  78 ;  number  of  appeals  dismissed  for  non- 
prosecution,  16 ;  number  of  appeals  heard  and  determined,  45 ;  judgments 
a£Srmed,  24 ;  judgments  varied,  6 ;  judgments  reversed,  15 ;  appeals  ^odged 
since  order  of  13tn  June,  1853)  which  remained  for  hearing,  99. 

The  total  amount  of  council  office  fees  on  appeals  was,  in  1861, 
788^  lis.  6d  ;  in  1860  it  was  803Z.  2«. ;  in  1859,  6262.  I9s.  6d.  In  18  of 
the  appeals  determined  in  1861  no  costs  were  given;  in  27  costs  were 
given.  The  amount  of  costs  taxed  in  the  27  cases  (taxed  on  one  side  only; 
was  7,2342.  1 6s.  Td.,  giving  an  average  of  3042L  I6s.  2cL  for  each  case.  In 
1861  six  applications  for  extension  or  confirmation  of  letters  patent  were 
lodged,  of  which  two  were  withdrawn,  one  was  dismissed,  and  three  were 
granted.  The  amount  of  council  office  fees  on  patent  cases  was  1012L  3s. 
There  was  one  case  of  a  petition  specially  referred. 

House  of  Lords. — ^The  return  distinguishes  the  number  of  appeals  and 
causes  presented  from  each  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  EjLcheqaer 
Chamber  for  England  and  Ireland,  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland,  the 
Courts  of  Probate  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes  for  England,  and  shows  the  nature  of  the  causes. 

The  number  of  appeals  and  causes  in  error  presented  in  1861  was : — 

From  the  Court  of  Chaneer^ :  England,  16 ;  Ireland,  10.  From  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber :  Euffland,  2 ;  Ireland,  2«  From  the  Court  of 
Session,  Scotland,  30.  From  the  Court  of  Probate:  England,  3.  From  the 
Court  of  Divorce,  England,  1.     Total,  64. 

The  proceedings  in  1861  comprised  22  appeals  and  causes  in  error  in 
matters  of  real  property,  29  in  matters  of  personal  property,  7  in  matters  of 
real  and  personal  property,  and  6  miscellaneous  causes,  including  one 
divorce  case.  7  causes. were  withdrawn  (including  the  divorce  case); 
13  were  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution ;  45  were  heard,  23  of  which 
were  simply  affirmed;  1  was  affirmed  with  declaration;  4  were  varied; 
3  were  simply  reversed ;  9  were  reversed  with  declarations,  Ac ;  5  wers 
heard,  but  withdrawn  prior  to  judgment,  in  part  heard,  dismissed  at  bar, 
or  remitted.  26  causes  remained  for  hearing.  In  1860,  27  causes,  in 
1859,  49,  in  1858  also  49  remained  for  hearing  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  total  amount  of  fees  in  1861  was  2,5282.  ISs.  i  in  1860,  it  was 
2,4932.  2s.  6(2. ;  in  1859,  2,0232. ;  in  1858,  1,7912.  2s. 
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CONVICT  PRISONS. 

Gtneral  Report  on  the  Convict  Prisons^toith  Observations  on  several  Questions 
connected  with  Management  and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  Tickets-of^leavey 
Supervision  of  the  Police,  ^c 

DuRiNa  the  five  years  from  1857  to  1861,  the  total  male  convict  population 
was  20,794^  and  14,385  were  disposed  of  by  removal  to  Western  Australia, 
Bermuda^  and  Gibraltar,  by  liberation  on  licence,  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, &C.  Daring  the  same  five  years  the  total  female  convict  population 
was  3,034,  and  1,814  were  disposed  of  by  liberation  under  licence,  ex- 
pimtion  of  sentence,  &c.  1,908  convicts  were  sent  to  Western  Australia^ 
844  to  Gibraltar,  and  1,221  to  Bermuda  during  this  quinquennial  period. 
Out  of  6,456  male  prisoners  in  confinement  in  the  convict  prisons  on  the 
Ist  October,  1862,  there  were  990  (or  15*3  per  c^nt)  of  prisoners  who  had 
been  previously  since  1853  under  sentence  to  penal  servitude,  and  had  been 
again  recommitted  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  Of  a  total  of  1 1,603 
confined  in  county  and  borough  prisons  on  the  same  day,  there  were  547, 
or  4*8  per  cent,  so  situated. 

Out  of  1,210  female  convicts  in  confinement  in  convict  prisons  on  the 
1st  October,  1862,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  687,  or  15*4  per  cent,  and 
of  2,936  females  in  confinement  on  the  same  day  in  county  and  borough 
prisons,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  115,  or  3*9  per  cent 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  10,507  male  prisoners  released  on  licence  from 
Octobw,  1853,  to  December,  1861,  a  period  of  eight  and  a  quarter  years, 
1,124,  or  10*7  per  cent,  have  l>een  reconvicted,  and  849,  or  8  per  cent, 
have  had  their  licences  revoked.  Out  of  the  1,973  who  have  returned  to 
convict  prisons,  either  by  revocations  of  licence,  or  by  reconviction,  1,438, 
or  13'7  per  cent,  were  sent  back  to  prison  for  larceny  and  light  offences, 
and  535,  or  5  per  cent,  only  for  offences  of  a  graver  character. 

From  the  return  taken  from  the  criminal  statistics  issued  from  the  Home 
Office,  it  appears  that  whereas  there  were  20,796  general  convictions,  for 
the  serious  offences,  there  were  only  547  reconvictions  of  licence  holders  for 
similar  offences,  or  a  percentage  of  2*6  as  compared  the  one  with  the  other. 
In  other  words,  that  out  of  every  1,000  convictions  for  these  crimes  26 
were  committed  by  ticket^of-leave  men.  As  regards  minor  offences,  there 
were  103,926  general  convictions,  and  1,567  convictions  of  licence  holders, 
or  15  in  a  thousand.  Taking  the  offences,  whether  grave  or  light,  together, 
the  return  gives  17  in  a  thousand. 

In  eight  and  a  quarter  years  926  female  prisoners  have  been  released  on 
licence,  and  of  this  number,  73  have  been  reconvicted  and  68  have  hail 
their  lieences  revoked,  or  7*4  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent  respectively. 

Out  of  6,845  who  left  balances  from  the  gratuity  earned  in  prison  by 
good  conduct  and  industry,  5,781  have  made  applications  supported  by 
the  certificates  of  2,596  clergvmen,  859  magistrates,  1,143  others;  and 
1,671  have  been  paid,  after  due  inquiries,  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Socie- 
ties, &C. 

Of  2,706  convicts  released  on  licence  between  1st  January,  1860,  and 
Ai^ust,  1862,  1,406  gained  the  whole  period  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  remainder  forfeited  various  periods  extending  from  one^  month 
and  under  to  the  entire  term,  but  of  these  790  regained  by  subsequent  good 
conduct  a  proportion  of  the  time  forfeited. 
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The  Contict  Ststem  of  England. 

On  looking  into  the  early  history  of  transportation,  we  find  that  the 
practice  of  sending  convicts  oat  of  the  country  as  a  convenient  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  was  resorted  to  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Without  going  into  all  the  particulars,  one  striking  instance  may  be  cited 
to  show  the  oifFerence  between  past  and  present  times.  At  what  was 
termed  the  Bloody  Assizes  of  1685,  just  prior  to  our  glorious  revolution. 
Judge  Jefiries,  of  infamous  memory,  sentenced  no  less  than  841  persons  to 
transportation.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  **  these  men,  more  wretched  than 
their  associates  who  suffered  death,  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  court  The  condition  of  the 
gift  was,  that  they  should  be  carried  to  the  West  Indies  as  slaves.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  them  if  they  had  gone  to  New  England  or 
New  Jersey,  but  this  was  expressly  forbidden.  It  was  estimated  by  Jefiries 
that  on  an  average  each  of  them,  after  all  charges  were  paid,  would  be 
worth  from  102.  to  152.  There  was,  therefore,  much  angry  competition 
for  grants  among  the  sycophants  of  Whitehall"  These  unnappy  wretches 
were  embarked  in  small  vessels,  similar  to  slavers  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  dungeons  in  which  they  were  confined  during  the  passage  are  described 
by  the  same  author  as  '' oeing  all  darkness,  stench,  lamentations,  disease, 
and  death,"  and  it  is  added  "  that  those  who  reached  their  house  of  bondage 
were  mere  skeletons,  requiring  to  be  fattened  before  they  were  sold." 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  we  have  lived  within  200  years  of  a  time 
when  such  an  outrage  on  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity  could  have 
been  committed.  The  recollection  should  increase  our  thankfulness,  but 
we  may  not  boast,  for  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  aye,  and  close  up 
to  the  present  time,  moral  evils  of  equal  intensity  and  far  greater  consequence 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  herding  together  of  criminals. 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
transportation  in  the  Australian  colonies  up  to  its  final  development  in  the 
present  system  of  convict  discipline.  The  name  of  **  Botany  Bay  "  will  be 
as  familiar  to  many  as  that  of  ''  Jack  Ketch,"  for  between  that  place  and 
the  gallows  most  of  the  convicts  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  dis- 
pose of  in  a  manner  which  ensured  their  giving  no  further  trouble  to  the 
mother  country.  In  1788,  soon  afler  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  had 
laid  open  that  notable  colony  (which  now  bids  fair  to  be  a  bright  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  England),  the  transportation  of  offenders  was  regularly 
organized  and  extensively  acted  upon  up  to  1840.  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth's  committee  of  1837-8,  after  a  laborious  investigation,  concluded 
their  report  by  condemning  the  punishment  of  transportation,  as  being 
unequal,  without  terrors  to  the  cnminal  class,  corrupting  to  both  convicts 
and  colonists,  and  extravagant  in  point  of  expense.  This  committee  recom- 
mended the  institution  of  penitentiaries  at  home  and  abroad  in  place  of  it 

These  resolutions  denouncing  the  colonial  system,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  committee  in  toe  preceding  year,  equally 
condemnatory  of  the  hulks  and  home  system,  produced  a  great  influence 
on  public  opmion.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  me  (and  it  was  one  of  my  first 
duties)  to  consider  the  measures  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  Large  district  prisons  on  the  plan  of  Penton- 
yille  were  suggested  for  ordinary  criminals,  and  for  the  incorrigible  oflfenders 
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an  establishment  of  a  more  deterring  character,  to  be  sitaated  at  Dartmoor 
or  on  Londj  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Circumstances  interfered 
with  any  farther  step  being  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  these  plans,  and  the 
subsequent  changes  will  be  sufficiently  in  the  recollection  of  any  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject  to  render  unnecessary  more  than  a  cursory 
notice  of  them. 

Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  abolished  by  an  order  in 
council  dated  20th  May,  1840,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  some  verv  im- 
portant principles  and  changes  were  introduced  into  the  system.  These 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  Lord  Stanley's  despatch  of  the  25th 
November,  1842.  The  following  were  the  leading  features : — 1st.  Norfolk 
Island  for  all  prisoners  convicted  of  the  heaviest  offences.  2nd.  Probation 
gangs  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  the  second  stage  of  the  above,  and  the  first 
stage  for  all  other  convicts.  3rd.  Probation  passes  divided  into  three 
classes,  conferring  different  degrees  of  privileges.  4tL  Tickets  of  leave  in 
the  colony.  5th.  Pardons,  conditional  or  absolute.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  whole  system  was  one  of  progressive  amelioration.  The  object 
was  that  '^  a  course  of  meritorious  or  mameless  conduct  in  any  one  stage 
should  entitle  the  convict  in  any  future  stage  of  punishment  to  such  relax- 
ation of  the  severity  of  his  condition  as  might  be  compatible  with  his  con- 
tinuance in  it" 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  anything  to  be  theoretically  wrong  that  is  practi- 
cally right  The  converse  of  this,  however,  may  be  said  of  the  foregoing 
careftdly  devised  system.  Two  adverse  causes,  which  rendered  success 
doubtfnl  if  not  impossible,  soon  became  apparent  The  former  plan  of 
assignment  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  men ;  the  one  which  had  been 
substituted  for  it  had  the  effect  of  congregating  them  in  masses.  Vice  was 
therefore  rendered  far  more  intense.  This  was  the  first  effect  The  second 
was,  that  the  supply  of  convicts  was  greater  than  the  demand  by  which 
their  services  could  be  absorbed.  The  consequence  was  that  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  discipline  in  which  a  convict  was  to  become  a  pass-holder 
could  not  l^  held  out  as  a  reward  or  referred  to  as  a  test  of  character. 
There  were  no  employers,  and  instead  of  his  being  provided  with  every- 
thing in  that  stage  ne  would  have  starved,  had  not  the  Government  under- 
taken to  afford  him  subsistence  and  work.  This  necessary  measure  there- 
fore created  the  twofold  evil  of  striking  at  the  very  principle  of  the 
new  plan  of  discipline,  which  was  intended  to  hold  out  to  the  men  the 
benefit  of  a  gradually  improving  condition,  and  entailing  on  the  mother 
country  an  enormous  expense. 

Before  the  middle  of  1846,  the  accounts  which  had  been  received  of  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  convicts,  crowded  together  in  depots,  were  of  so 
alarming  and  deplorable  a  nature  that  some  decisive  steps  were  indispen- 
sable. Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  May,  acting  on  a  plan  which  had  pre- 
viously been  su^ested  by  Lord  Stanley,  gave  instructions  to  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  for  providing  a  new  colony  for  convicts,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  diverting  as  many  as  possible  of  the  male  convicts  fi*om 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  when  Lord  Grey  entered  on  the  duties  of 
Colonial  Minister  in  1846,  with  Sir  George  Grey  as  his  colleague  at  the 
Home  Office.  The  parliamentary  papers  of  the  time  will  show  the  great 
attention  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  the  very  important  measures  that 
were  determined  on. 
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Not  onlj  was  transportation  stopped  for  two  years,  but  the  oonckisioo 
was  unavoidable  that  it  could  not,  from  circumstances,  be  resumed  on  the 
former  system.  It  was  proposed  instead,  that  all  convicts  should  undergo^ 
first,  a  limited  period  of  separate  confinement,  the  advantages  of  which,  as 
a  basis  of  discipline,  had  been  ftiUy  proved  at  Pentonville  prison ;  secondly, 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  associated  labour  on  public  works  in  this 
country  or  at  Gibraltar  or  Bermuda ;  and,  as  a  third  and  most  important 
stage  in  the  system,  that  they  should  afterwards  be  removed  to  any  colony 
disposed  to  receive  them  and  capable  of  absorbing  their  labour.  In  suck 
a  colony  the  majority  would  receive  a  ticket-of-leave,  under  superint^i- 
dence  of  the  police,  and  have  a  fair  prospect  of  maintaining  themselves  by 
honest  industry,  the  remainder  being  dealt  with  under  one  or  other  of  the 
intermediate  stages  established  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  In  order  to  giv« 
full  effect  to  the  probationary  periods  at  home,  it  was  decided  by  Sir 
George  Grey  to  form  a  convict  establishment  at  Portland,  as  affording  ibe 
best  means  of  training  the  men  to  those  habits  of  industry  which  womd  fit 
them  for  discharge  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  with  'a  view  to  the 
systematic  application  of  convict  labour  on  national  works.  It  was  also 
determined  that  the  hulks  should  be  gradually  but  entirely  abolished.  1 
have  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  transportation  &om  1788  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  system,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
opening  of  Portland  pnson  in  1848,  a  period  of  60  years. 

With  regard  to  the  first  stage  of  discipline  in  separate  confinement,  ibe 
question  arose  as  to  the  limit  in  time  to  which  it  could  be  advantageously 
prolonged. 

As  experience  appeared  to  have  indicated  that  separate  confinement  could 
not  be  generally  carried  out  for  periods  exceeding  twelve  months,*  it  will 
be  apparent  that  some  provision  was  required  for  the  long^  sentencea 
Hence  arose  the  present  combined  system,  applicable  to  all  convicts,  of  a 
fixed  period  in  separate  confinement,  followed  by  employment  in  associatioii 
on  public  works,  for  a  period  proportioned  to  the  term  of  the  sentences. 

Fears  were  entertained  by  the  more  zealous  advocates  of  separate  con- 
finement that  the  subsequent  association  would  neutralize  the  great  moral 
advantages  that  had  been  secured  in  the  previous  stage  of  discipline;  others 
contended  that  if  the  character  had  been  ameliorate  under  separate  con- 
finement, a  well-regulated  intercourse  would  afford  a  better  opportunity  of 
perfecting  their  training  and  preparing  them  to  meet  future  temptations, 
than  a  longer  continuance  of^  separation  and  absolute  controL  On  this 
point  some  observations  occur  in  my  report  for  1849. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  arguments  by  which  the  former  proposition 
could  have  been  supported,  the  latter  course  was  adopted,  due  provision 
being  made  for  enforcing  the  preliminary  stage  of  twelve  months'  sepa- 
ration, without  which  all  experience  has  shown  that  the  discipline  on  public 
works  could  not  have  been  successfully  carried  out 

The  notice  of  1848  to  prisoners  contains  the  regulations.  Briefly, — 
separate  confinement  for  one  year,  public  works  at  home  for  a  period 
proportionate  to  the  sentence,  and  thirdly,  disposal  with  a  ticket-of-leave  in 
the  colony.  The  restrictions  of  the  latter  condition  were  fully  explained  to 
every  prisoner  as  follows : — **  A  convict  shall  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  Government  in  the  colony  until  he  shall  be  engaged,  for  at  least  a  year» 

*  This  term  was  reduced  hj  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  nine  months  in  Deoemher» 
1853. 
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for  service  'with  some  private  employer.  If  snitable  service  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  convicts  mil  be  emplojed  by  Government,  at  wages,  out  of 
which  they  will  receive  clothing,  &c,^  It  is  then  explained  that — "  The 
ticket-of-leave  holder  is  required  to  remain  in  a  particular  district,  must  be 
at  his  dwelling  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  daybreak^  must  report  himself 
periodically  to  the  police  officer  of  his  district,  &c/* 

I  would  call  attention  to  this  point,  as  it  embodies  that  portion  of  the 
English  system  which,  from  circumstances,  cannot  be  worked  out  in  this 
country,  but  which  has  been  partially  and  successfully  introduced  into 
Ireland. 

These  combined  measures  of  home  discipline  and  colonial  disposal  were 
directed  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  convict  question,  and,  in  perusing 
the  reports,  there  is  su£Scient  evidence  to  show  that  the  main  objects  were 
Ailly  accomplished  in  a  way  to  be  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  the 
colony  receiving  the  labour  and  the  convict  himself. 

After  further  particulars  as  regards  the  incentives  to  good  conduct,  such 
as  badges,  classification,  and  gratuities,  and  an  explanation  of  the  discipline 
under  the  Acts  of  1853  and  1857,  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  followed  up  the  subject 
with  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  English  system  into  Ireland,  and 
more  especially  as  tests  of  character.  He  then  entered  into  the  question  of 
police  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  as  foUows: — The  question  of 
police  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  is  one  of  vital  importance  for 
good  or  evil  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the  convict  question.  I 
<!annot,  however,  help  mentioning  that  in  confining  the  view  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  now  released  with  tickets  of  leave,  confounding 
together  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  ignoring  any  interference  with  a 
criminal  class  well  known  to  the  police,  and  the  habitual  ofienders  who 
-circulate  through  our  large  county  and  borough  prisons,  is  to  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Such  a  system  betrays  its  inconsistency.  If 
the  evil  is  really  to  be  grappled  with,  we  must  relinquish  some  of  the 
cherished  but  possibly  mistaken  ideas  of  liberty,  and  society  must  defend 
itself  against  all  who  openly  declare  war.  This,  however,  opens  far  too 
large  a  question  to  be  discussed  here.  It  will  be  a  new  era  in  England, 
requiring  more  extended  and  much  stronger  measures  to  produce  an  effect 
than  have  ever  yet  been  resorted  to,  and  with  the  good,  we  must,  of  course, 
be  prepared  to  take  the  evil.  What  the  particular  evil  will  be  I  will  point 
out  further  on,  when  explaining  the  efiecte  of  police  supervision  in  France. 

It  will,  perhaps,  simplify  the  discussion  to  assume  that  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  principle  of  police  supervision  into  operation  only  over  convicts 
released  on  tickets-of-leave,  because,  in  that  state  of  qualified  fi'eedom,  the 
Government  has  an  undoubted  right  to  impose  any  conditions  and  to 
exercise  any  amount  of  control  that  may  be  deemed  expedient.  By  con- 
fining the  vieW  to  the  comparatively  small  section  who  are  at  large  on 
licence,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  restrictions 
can  be  advantageously  imposed,  and  I  think  it  will  become  perfectly 
obvious,  that  the  greatest  success  may  be  expected  under  some  cii*cum- 
atances,  and  the  most  lamentable  failure  be  as  certainly  predicted  under 
others. 

I  first  claim  entire  success  for  the  English  mode  of  enforcing  police  super- 
vision, in  a  precise  and  effective  form,  in  Van  Piemen's  Land  and  Western 
Australia.  There  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  bondage  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
man  must  not  wander.    Every  change  of  residence  must  be  reported; 
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personal  appearance  before  the  police  is  required.  Revocation  of  die 
indulgence  follows  the  infraction  of  these  and  other  minor  rales,  or  the 
magistrate  and  the  master,  beinff  invested  with  powers  that  do  not  apply  to 
J&ee  men,  can  punish  the  ofienoer.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  which  I 
would  direct  attention,  is,  that  a  prisoner,  embarked  from  England,  having 
had  these  restrictions  fuUj  explained,  may  confidently  look  to  the  substantiid 
boon  of  not  being  driven  into  criminal  courses  without  resources^  or  a 
chance  of  earning  his  livelihood.  If  this  be  a  necessary  condition,  the 
question  of  its  practical  solution  in  this  country  is  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  as  that  of  securing  employment  for  discharged 
prisoners.  The  instructions  given  by  Earl  Grey,  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
mediate probationary  stage  of  a  pass-holder  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  are 
dated  the  25th  Jul  v,  1850.  Speaking  of  newly  arrived  convicts,  he  says,  ^  No 
convict  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  from  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Government  until  he  shall  have  entered  into  a  contract  to  serve,  for  not  leas 
than  a  year,  with  some  private  employer." 

With  regard  to  convicts  holding  a  ticket-of-leave  and  unable  to  obtain  an 
engagement,  his  lordship  directed  that  they  should  be  employed  by  the 
Government,  and  that  assistance  should  be  given  to  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  huts  in  situations  convenient  for  their  labour,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  ordinarv  wages,  Ac 

in  Ireland,  the  following  is  the  regulation  for  the  few  who  are  released 
under  any  kind  of  supervision  by  the  police : — **  333.  Supervision  of  Con^ 
vicU  on  Tickets  of  Licence. — In  order  to  the  maintenance  of  a  due  super- 
vision of  convicts  on  tickets  of  licence,  and  a  check  upon  the  evil-disposed, 
the  following  regulations  are  to  be  observed: — 334.  When  an  offer  of 
employment  for  a  prisoner  is  accepted,  a  notification  thereof  will  be  made 
by  the  directors  of  government  prisons  to  the  inspector-general  of  constabu- 
lary, by  whom  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  constabulary  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  employment  is  to  be  given,  with  all  necessary  particulars,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  entered  in  a  register  at  the  constabulary  station,  with 
which  view  forms  will  be  supplied.  335.  Each  convict  will  report  himself 
at  the  appointed  constabulary  station  on  his  arrival,  and  subsequently  on 
this  first  of  each  month." 

Under  circumstances  where  employment  can  be  secured,  I  have  always 
warmly  advocated  the  third  period  of  probation  of  our  own  system  being 
carried  out  under  the  close  and  eifective  supervision  of  the  police ;  bat  I  no 
less  earnestly  protest  against  the  favourable  experience  of  it  which  has  been 
gained  in  the  colonies  being  taken  to  prove  that  similar  measures  could  be 
applied  in  England,  where,  instead  of  there  being  an  urgent  demand  for  the 
service  of  ticket-of-leave  holders,  they  are  well-nigh  a  proscribed  race,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  that  any  means  of  obtaining  work 
for  a  proportion  of  them  can  be  discovered,  or  that  they  are  saved  from 
ruin. 

To  interpose  conditions  and  restrictions  that  would  effectually  stamp  them 
as  individuals  belonging  to  a  criminal  class  in  this  country,  would  be 
manifestly  a  most  inexpedient  exercise  of  power,  and  one  that  would  be 
calculated  to  defeat  the  entire  obj^t  of  an  improved  system  of  convict 
discipline.  In  the  Australian  colonies,  as  I  have  shown,  tne  ticketrof-leave 
is  a  positive  advantage,  arising  from  there  being  a  great  demand  for  labour. 
The  supervision  thus  becomes  an  advantage  to  the  employer  who  has  power 
in  his  hands,  and  a  protection  to  the  convict  from  an  undue  exerpise  of  such 
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power  on  the  part  of  the  master,  much  the  same  as  a  poor  law  gaardian 
would  be  recognized  as  a  protector  of  a  parish  apprentice. 

In  order,  however,  to  show  the  effects  of  carrying  out  any  general  system 
of  police  supervision  under  less  favourable  circumstances  than  those  which 
have  been  referred  to,  I  would  adduce  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authors  on  the  Continent,  whose  names  and  works  will  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  question.  Its  failure  in  France  has 
been  described  by  B^ranger,  in  his  great  work,  entitled  De  la  Repression 
PenaUi  &c.  He  says,  that  to  liberated  prisoners,  disposed  to  live  honestly, 
the  surveillance  of  the  police  is  a  burden,  which,  like  the  chains  they  have 
dragged  about,  holds  them  up,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  criminals ; 
deprives  them,  therefore,  of  the  resource  of  obtaining  employment ;  and,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  society,  exposes  them  unceasingly  to  the  temptations 
of  again  entering  upon  a  course  of  crime. 

The  views  of  JBeranger,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  police  supervision  In 
France,  are  confirmed  by  the  eminent  jurist.  Baron  Holtzendorff,  in 
reference  to  Prussia.  He  says: — ^^^It  may  be  asserted  that  the  indis- 
criminate application  of  supervision,  no  regard  being  had  either  to  good  or 
bad  behaviour  of  prisoners,  is  a  direct  source  of  new  crimes."  ^*  There  are 
certainly  some  cases  where  precaution  is  required  and  suspicion  justified ; 
but  there  are  many  other  cases  where  the  final  reformation  of  discharged 
convicts  depends  upon  their  being  treated  with  confidence." 

Baron  Holtzendorff  continues: — '^In  France  and  in  Prussia,  police 
saperyision  is  little  more  than  a  moral  stigma,  a  predestination  to  a  career 
of  crime;  jand  employers  are  deterred  from  any  communication  with 
discharged  convicts,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  police."  ^'  Tlie 
benevofent  societies  operating  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  employment  for 
discharged  prisoners,  must  conceal  the  fact  of  existing  supervision ;  for,  if 
it  becomes  known,  a  prejudice  arises  against  them,  which  they  cannot  over- 
come." *^  In  Prussia,  at  least,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  *^  it  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged  that  police  supervision,  as  a  necessary  and  absolute  conse- 
quence of  judicial  sentences,  is  a  legal  contradiction  to  any  hope  of 
reformation." 

In  regard  to  Ireland  he  observes : — ''  The  Irish  police,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  do  not  make  a  constant  show  of  distrust  towards  discharged  prisoners." 
*'  It  is  their  duty  to  give  assistance  to  those  who,  according  to  the  competent 
explanation  of  the  prison  authorities,  are  entitled  to  confidence.*  It  is 
their  duty  to  be  an  intermediate  institution  between  the  prison  officer, 
discharged  prisoner,  and  employer." 

In  regard  to  France,  the  surveillance  of  the  Haute  police,  as  organized 
under  the  improved  regulations  of  1832,  is  pronounced  to  be — '^  Vicieux 
pour  les  lib^res  amendes,  en  ce  qu'etant*&  leur  ^gard  d'une  rigeur  excessive 
et  inhumaine,  il  les  rejette  in^vitablement  et  fatalement  dans  la  honte,  dans 
la  misire,  et  dela  dans  la  vole  du  crime.  Voilk  le  systime  que,  dans  son 
langage  ^nergique  et  frappant,  le  Conseil  O^n^rale  du  Pas-de-Calais  n'a  pas 
cramt  d'appeler  une  grande  calamity  pour  le  pays  I " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  this  plan  on  a  very  small  scale 
has  been  found  practicable  and  attended  with  success  in  Ireland,  in  respect 
to  a  limited  proportion  only  of  well-disposed  prisoners  who  may  have  found 
employment  in  the  country  districts.    The  larger  proportion  by  far  have 

*  On  this  I  should  obserre  that  it  is  precisely  those  who  are  entitled  to  confidence  who 
should  not  be  placed  under  such  a  restriction. 
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emigrated,  or  have  been  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  if  ihe  conditions  under 
which  police  supervision  has  been  enforced  in  Ireland  be  inquired  into,  it 
will  be  fonnd  that  the  experience  gained  is  of  no  valae  whatever  in  deter- 
mining what  would  be  suitable  in  me  cities  and  towns  of  this  country. 


BABON  DE  BODE'S  PETITION, 


Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  Souse  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  (he 
AUegatvons  of  the  Petition  of  the  Baron  de  Bode,  presented  to  this  House 
on  the  ISth  day  of  April  last. 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  4th  June,  1861,  and  was  nominated 
on  the  17th  as  follows : — the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mr.  Lowe, 
Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Spooner, 
Mr.  William  Ewart,  Mr.  George  Bowyer,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Arthur  Mills, 
Mr.  Puller,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  Denman.  The  committee  decided  to 
hear  counsel  in  the  matter  referred  to  them  in  the  petition,  and  Mr.  Thoaoas 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Foster  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Baron  de 
Bode,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty's  Treasury.  After  which  the  committee  reported 
as  follows : — 

*^  Your  committee  have  been  unable  to  conclude  their  inquiry  owing  to 
the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  have  resolved  that  the  evidence  and  pro* 
ceedings  be  reported  to  the  House." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Chambers'  pleadings ; — 

The  original  claimant  was  bom  in  the  year  1777  at  Loxley  Park, 
in  Staffordsnire ;  he  was  baptized  in  the  parish  of  Uttoxeter  the  same  year ; 
his  father  was  a  German  nobleman.  (I  shall  call  the  original  claimant^ 
*^  the  claimant,"  and  the  present  baron,  ^*  the  petitioner ").  His  mother 
was  Miss  Kynnersley,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  living  in  the 
county  of  otafford,  at  Loxley  Park.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  the 
claimant  (it  does  not  appear  how  long),  the  father  of  the  claimant  went 
abroad,  and  in  1787  purchased  an  estate  in  Lower  Alsace.  That  was  a 
German  male  fief,  in  Lower  Alsace,  in  Germanv ;  it  consisted  of  mines  of 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  and  agricultural  lands  and  other  property ;  and 
in  thQ  year  1791  he  transferred  that  property  (I  am  opening  the  facts  very 
shortly)  to  his  son,  the  claimant;  and  in  1793  the  father  and  the  son^  the 
claimant,  left  Alsace,  where  the  property  was,  and  took  refuge,  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  French  revolutionary  government,  within  the  Austrian 
lines ;  the  Austrian  army  being  then,  encamped  not  very  far  from  there. 
The  property  was  then  confiscated  as  the  property  of  an  emigrant ;  and 
things  continued  in  that  state  until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  dose  of 
the  war,  in  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into,  under  which^  and 
under  a  subsequent  treaty  of  1815,  and  also  partly  under  a  further  conven- 
tion of  1818,  the  claimant  made  a  claim  for  the  value  of  the  property  that 
had  been  confiscated  ;  and  I  shall  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee specially  to  the  provisions  of  the  different  treaties,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  passed  in  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
treaty  and  convention  of  1814  and  1815. 

The  claimant,  I  may  say,  shortly  presented  his  petition  for  redress ;  that 
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petition  went  before  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed,  under  those 
treaties,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  claims ;  and  by  them  an 
award  was  made,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1822,  rejecting  the  claim.  Upon 
that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  confirmed  the  award  in 
1823.  In  1834,  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter;  thej  went  into  verj  long  evidence  upon  the 
subject,  and  had  not  quite  completed  it  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
then  dissolved,  and  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  reappoint  the  committee 
in  the  next  Parliament,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Hill,  who  haa  been  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  not  having  been  re-elected,  the  attempt  to  reappoint  the 
committee  failed,  and  therefore  the  committee  in  1834  came  to  no  conclu- 
sion upon  the  subject  After  that  (in  1838)  there  was  an  attempt  by  the 
claimant  to  obtain  a  mandamus  to  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  sum 
which  he  claimed;  that  application  was  unsuccessful,  as  Mn  Justice 
Coleridge  held  that  a  mandamus  to  the  Crown  would  not  lie,  and  the  onl^ 
other  resource  which  the  claimant  was  advised  that  he  had  was  by  a  peti- 
tion of  right,  which' he  presented  in  1837,  and  under  which  the  I^ord 
Chancellor  issued  a  commrission. 

The  commission  was  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  four  barristers ; 
there  was  a  special  jury  of  fourteen  gentlemen  sworn,  who  tried  the  issues 
under  that  commission,  and  the  finding  of  the  commissioners  was  afterwards 
returned  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Then  the  Crown,  by  their  law 
officers,  traversed  the  inquisition  upon  the  material  facts  which  had  been 
found,  and  also  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations  that  the  right  of  action 
or  petition  had  not  accrued  widiin  six  yea^;  and  another  plea  that  the 
claim  had  not  arisen  in  the  reign  of  the  present  Queen.  All  those  issues 
were  tried  in  solemn  form  by  a  trial  at  bar  before  Lord  Denman  and  the 
other  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  there  was  upon  those  issues  a 
verdict  affirming  the  finding  of  the  commissioners,  that  is,  finding  all  the 
fitcts  which  had  been  put  m  issue  upon  the  inquisition  in  favour  of  the 
claimant,  but  finding,  of  course,  for  the  Crown  upon  the  last  two  pleas.  It 
was  quite  inevitable  to  find  that  the  cause  of  action  or  petition  had  not 
arisen  within  six  years,  and  to  find  also  that  the  cause  of  action  or  petition 
had  not  arisen  in  the  reign  of  the  present  Queen,  it  having  arisen  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  There  was,  tiierefore,  upon  the  finding  of 
this  special  jury,  a  judgment  for  the  Crown  upon  the  last  two  pleas,  namely, 
the  plea  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  and  the  plea  that  the  cause  of  action 
did  not  arise  under  the  reign  of  the  Queen. 

Upon  that  there  was  error  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  judgment,  both  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  against  the  claimant  and  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  but 
upon  difierent  grounds  &om  those  alleged  in  the  court  below.  In  the  court 
below  it  had  been  decided  upon  the  two  pleas  I  have  mentioned  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Lords  the  judgment 
went  against  the  claimant,  upon  the  ground  that  an  Act,  passed  in  1819,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  treaties  and  conventions  I  have  mentioned, 
had  transferred  the  fund  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  and  therefore  the  courts  of  law  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it ;  that  the 
claimant  could  have  no  right  to  the  property,  and  the  courts  of  law  could 
not  possibly  give  judgment  in  his  favour  upon  it 

Chairman. — Allow  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment ;  I  do  not  think 
you  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  decision  of  the.Cojirt  of  Queen's 
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Bench  turned  upon  those  two  pleas ;  a  verdict  was  found  in  faTonr  of  tfie 
Crown  upon  those  two  pleas ;  but  you  will  find  that  nothing  turned  in  the 
ultimate  decision  upon  that  The  court  abstained  from  giving  any  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  Statute  of  Limitations  applied  to  such  a  case,  or 
whether  the  circumstance  of  the  proceedings  not  having  commenced  in  the 
time  of  the  present  Sovereign  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  they  gave 
judgment  on  other  technical  grounds,  that  there  could  be  no  action  for 
money  had  and  received,  and  also  that^  under  the  circumstances,  there  could 
be  no  recovery  under  a  petition  of  right. 

Mr.  Chambers. — The  decision  was  on  technical  rounds,  and  it  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  claimant.  The  decision  on  technical  points  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  by  toe  House  of  Lords  was 
against  the  claimant. 

Chairman. — At  the  same  time  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  expressed 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  the  claimant  could  recover  on  other  grounds,  which 
could  not  be  considered  technical. 

Mr.  Chambers. — That  was  expressed  by  Lord  Denman,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  some  of  the  points  were  open  to  doubt;  whether  those  doubts 
substantially  affected  the  merits,  or  tirhether  the  doubts  applied  only  to  the 
fact  that  his  claim  had  been  presented  by  petition  of  right,  which  was  almost 
an  obsolete  remedy,  and  upon  which  the  law  was  not  well  understood,  may, 
perhaps,  be  matter  of  question.  That  being  so,  there  was  therefore  a  con- 
clusive judgment  against  the  claimant  After  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  course,  tnere  was  no  other  tribunal  to  which  he  could  go ;  no 
other  court  of  law  or  equity  in  which  he  could  have  any  remedy.  There 
was,  therefore,  after  that,  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
in  1852 ;  that  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee.  That  select 
committee  sat,  and  agreed  to  a  report,  which  report  was  presented,  and  it 
was  in  every  single  particular,  I  think,  a  report,  affirming  the  finding  of 
the  issues  in  the  court  below,  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  the  facts  of  it 
in  favour  of  the  claimant  And  it  went  in  one  respect  beyond  the  finding 
at  the  trial  at  bar,  and  the  finding  of  the  inquisition  previous  to  the  trial  at 
bar ;  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  found  that  the  claimant  was  bom  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  found  also,  that  he  was  a  British  subject  within  the  meaning 
of  the  treaties. 

Mr.  Ewart— Who  were  the  members  of  that  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ? 

Mr.  Chambers. — The  Lord  President,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  of 
Doncaster,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  Fortescue,  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Camovs,  Lord  Beaum<xit,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Lord  Forester,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Colborne, 
and  Lord  Truira 

Now,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  clsam  that  this 
gentleman's  father  made  originally,  and  to  the  documents  under  which  he 
preferred  that  claim.  The  claim  arises,  as  I  said  before,  under  article  4 
of  the  additional  treaty  of  1814. 

Article  4  is  an  ''  Additional  article  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  signed  at  Paris,  the 
30th  of  May,  1814,"  and  is  in  these  terms: — ''The  commissioners  men^ 
tioned  in  the  second  article  shall  undertake  the  examination  of  the  claims 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  upon  the  French  Government,  for  the 
value  of  the  property  movable  or  immovable,  illegally."    The  French  is 
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inMmenty  improperly ;  it  is  translated  '^  illegally,''  but  wrongly  translated*, 
as  I  think  is  admitted. 

**  As  also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  their  debts,  or  other  property 
illegally  detained  (incMment  retenuea),  ander  sequester  since  the  year  1792. 
Therefore,  luider  the  article  under  which  this  claim  is  made,  it  is  a  claim 
for  the  value  of  property  unduly  confiscated  by  the  French  authorities. 

There  is  also  a  treaty  of  1816.  Between  those  two  periods  Napoleon 
had  returned  from  Elba ;  the  war  had  been  renewed,  which  ultimately  was 
concluded  by  the  victory  of  Waterloo ;  therefore,  upon  the  definite  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  liovember,  1815,  farther 
arrangements  were  entered  into  for  settling  the  matters  which  had  arisen 
t>ut  of  the  war,  and  for  reimbursing  those  who  had  suffered  during  the 
revolutionary  times.  Convention  No.  7  of  that  treaty,  signed  on  the  same 
day,  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  is  the  document  to  which  I  now  beg  to 
•cafi  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The  first  article  provides,  that  *'  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  having  claims  upon  tne  French  Govern- 
ment, who,  in  contravention  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, 1786,  and  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1793,  have  suffered  on  that 
account  by  the  confiscations  or  sequestrations  decreed  in  France,  shall,  in 
conformity  to  the  fourth  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the 
year  1814,  themselves,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  be  indemnified  and  paid,  when  their  claims  shall  have  been 
admitted  as  legitimate,  and  when  the  amount  of  them  shall  have  beeh 
ascertained,  according  to  the  forms  and  under  the  conditions^  hereafter 
stipulated.''  That  is  a  provision  for  satisfying  some  claims  that  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce of  1786. 

Mr.  Childers. — Is  '^  having  claims  "  a  proper  translation  of  parteurs  de 
crAineest 

Mr.  Chambers. — ^''Bearers  of  demandB,^ porteurs  de  criance»;  it  has  been 
translated,/ '' being  creditors  of,"  having  a  pecuniary  claim  against  the 
French  Government  The  facts,  I  believe,  were,  that  the  holders  of  the 
French  rentes  (consols)  had  them  confiscated.  The  revolutionary  Govern- 
*ment  dealt  with  that  class  of  property  just  as  they  dealt  with  the  immovable 
property  confiscated.  If  a  person  hacl  broken  their  law,  or  incurred  their 
•vengeance  by  being  emigrants,  they  dealt  with  those  rights  just  as  they 
dealt  with  immovable  property.  This  confiscation  was  a  breach  of  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1786. 

Mr.  Ewart — Criances  would  not  apply  to  immovable  property. 

Mr.  Chambers. — It  would  not  apply  to  immovable  property;  it  is  not 
applicable  to  anything  except  claims  upon  Government  aebts. 

This  is  the  second  article : — '^  For  tne  fiiture  security  of  commerce  and 
•friendship  between  the  subjects  of  their  said  Majesties,  and  to  the  end  that 
ihis  goocl  correspondence  may  be  preserved  from  all  interruption  and  dis- 
turbance, it  is  concluded  and  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  there  should  arise 
any  misunderstanding,  breach  of  friendship,  or  rupture  between  the  Crowns 
of  their  Majesties,  which  God  forbid !  (which  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  exist  until  the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  the  respective  ambassadors 
and  ministers)  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties  residing  in  the 
dominions  of  the  other  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con- 
tinuing their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  dbturbance,  so  long 
as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  and 
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ordinances;  and  in  case  their  conduct  shall  render  them  suspected,  snd 
the  respective  Governments  should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the 
term  of  twelve  months  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order 
that  thejy^  may  remove  with  their  effects  and  property,  whether  entrusted 
to  individuals  or  to  the  State.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act  contrary  to 
the  established  laws."  I  understand  that  you  say  that  the  loss  of  real 
property  would  not  fall  under  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1786. 

int  Mr.  Chambers  argued  that  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  was  not 
framed  with  reference  to  the  loss  of  real  property.  It  was  framed  only 
with  reference  to  traders  and  property  in  trade,  and  fimdholders. 

Mr.  Chambers  then  continued :  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  because  it  has 
been  {pressed  over  and  over  acain  that  a  party  who  claims  must  show  that 
he  claims  under  the  treaty  of  commerce.  What  I  say  is,  that  we  w^e  not 
bound  to  claim  under  that ;  but  that  if  we  were  bound  to  claim  under  that, 
it  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  traders ;  and  therefore  to  show  that  the 
claimant  was  not  a  trader,  was  not  at  all  to  show  that  he  might  not  have  a 
claim  under  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1786.  And  supposing  the  first 
article  to  apply  to  immovable  property,  still  we  do  not  put  our  daim  upon 
the  first  article  of  the  convention  or  treaty  of  commerce ;  but  we  claiin 
tmder  the  fourth  additional  article  of  1814  and  convention  No.  7  of  1815. 

I  have  read  the  first  article  of  this  convention  No.  7,  and  if  there  is  a 
question  as  to  what  class  of  property  that  article  relates  to,  if  we  look  at 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  articles,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  applies  to 
the  kind  of  property  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  second  article  says, 
"  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  holders  of  permanent  stock  undcf 
the  French  Government,  and  who  on  that  account  have,  since  the  Ist  of 
January,  1793,  suffered  by  the  confiscations  or  sequestrations  decreed  in 
France,  shall  themselves,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  be  inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  France 
for  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  they  possessed 
prior  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  sequestration  or  of  confiscation  above  men- 
tioned. **  That  is  a  provision,  therefore,  clearly  with  reference  to  a  portion 
of  this  Government  debt  or  stock  which  had  been  confiscated.  The  rest  of 
the  article  goes  on  entirely  in  relation  to  the  same  matter. 

Then  the  third  article  relates  to  life  annuities  held  from  the  Govemmeat, 
also  the  same  class  of  property.  **  Such  of  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  or  their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as 
possessed  life  annuities  from  the  French  Government  before  the  decrees  of 
confiscation  or  sequestration,  shall  equally  be  inscribed  upon  the  great 
book  of  the  life  annuities  of  France  for  the  same  sum  of  life  annuities  as 
they  enjoyed  in  1793.''  Then  there  are  some  minute  provisions  with 
reference  to  some  distinctions  drawn  which  bear  upcn  the  same  subject. 
Then  comes  article  4 :  ^*  Such  arrears  of  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
as  shall  have  been  liquidated  and  allowed,  and  as  shall  be  due  up  to  the 
22nd  of  March  ne^t  exclusivelv>  save  the  cases  of  exemption  specified  in 
the  second  and  third  articles,  snail  be  inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  the 
public  debt  of  France,  at  the  rate  which  shall  be  the  medium  price  between 
par  and  the  current  market  price  of  the  day,  at  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  treaty."  Therefore  we  say  that  the  first  four  articles  relate 
to  a  class  of  property  of  which  the  claimant  had  none,  and  for  which  he 
never  made  any  claim. 
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'  Then  we  oome  to  the  fifth  article.  The  fifth  article  is  altogether  about 
a  different  class  of  property :  ^*  In  order  to  determine  the  capital  dae  on 
immovable  property  which  belonged  to  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
to  their  heurs  or  assigns  equally  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^  and 
which  was  sequestered,  confiscated  and  sold,  the  following  process  shall 
be  had.'' 

Before  I  read  article  No,  5  of  Convention  No.  7, 1  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  article  No.  4,  the  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1814,  because  article  5  under  convention  No.  7  begins,  if  one  may  say  so, 
without  any  preface :  and  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  merely  providing  for  the 
manner  in  which  article  No.  4  shall  be  carried  out     Article  No.  4  is, 
**  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  of  peace,  the 
sequesters  which  since  the  year  1792  may  have  been  laid  on  the  ftinds, 
revenues,  debts,  or  any  other  effects  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  or  their 
subjects,  shall  be  taken  off."    That  is  one  paragraph ;  then  comes  another, 
and  this  is  the  one  that  is  material :  **  The  commissioners  mentioned  in  the 
second  article  shall  undertake  the  examination  of  the  claims  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  subjects  upon  the  French  Government  for  the  value  of  the 
property  movable  or  immovable  illegally  confiscated  "  (unduly  confiscated) 
**  by  the  French  authorities,  as  also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  their 
debts,  or  other  property,  illegally  detained  under  sequester  since  the  year 
1792 ;"  and  it  goes  on,  ^^  France  engages  to  act  towards  British  subjects  in 
this  respect  in  the  same  spirit  of  justice  which  the  French  subjects  have 
^experienced  in  Great  Britain :   and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  desiring  to 
concur  in  the  new  pledge  which  the  Allied  Powers  have  given  to  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  of  their  desire  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  that  disastrous 
epoch  so  happily  terminated  by  die  present  peace,  engages  on  his  part, 
when  complete  justice  shall  be  rendered  to  his  subjects,  to  renounce  the 
whole  amount  of  the  balance  which  shall  appear  in  his  favour  for  support  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  so  that  the  ratification  of  the  report  of  the  above  com- 
missioners, and  the  discharge  of  the  sums  due  to  British  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  restitution  of  the  effects  which  shall  be  proved  to  belong  to  them,  shall 
complete  the  renunciation." 

Now  the  convention  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  out, 

Srovides  in  article  5  as  follows: — ''The  said  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
lajesty  shall  be  obliged  to  produce,  first,  the  deed  of  purchase  proving 
their  proprietorship;  secondly,  the  acts  proving  the  facts ^ of  the  sequestra- 
tion and  of  the  confiscation  against  themselves,  their  ancestors  or  assigns, 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  In  default,  however,  of  all  proofs  in 
writing,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  confiscations  and 
sequestrations  took  place,  and  those  which  have  since  arisen,  such  other 
proof  shall,  be  admitted  as  the  commissioners  of  liquidation  hereafter  men- 
tioned shall  judge  sufficient  in  lieu  hereof.  The  French  Government 
further  engages  to  facilitate  by  every  means  the  production  of  all  tities  and 
prooft  serving  to  substantiate  the  claims  to  which  the  present  article  refers ; 
and  the  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  make  all  search  which  they 
shall  judge  necessary  to  arrive  at  such  information,  and  to  obtain  the 
production  of  such  tides  and  proofs;  they  shall  also  be  empowered  to 
examine  upon  oath,"  and  so  on,  merely  providing  for  the  details  of  their 
proceedings. 

Article  7  of  that  convention  also  provides,  '^  The  claims  of  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  ai'ising  from  the  different  loans  made  by  the  French 
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Govemment,  or  from  mortgages  upon  property  sequestered,  seized,  and 
sold  by  the  said  Government,  or  any  other  claim  whatsoever  not  comprised 
in  the  preceding  articles,  and  which  would  be  admissible  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  fourth  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  and  of 
the  present  convention,  shall  be  liquidated  and  fixed,  adopting  with  respect 
to  each  claim  the  modes  of  admission,  of  verification  and  of  liquidation, 
which  shall  be  conformable  to  their  respective  natures,  and  which  shall  be 
defined  and  fixed  by  the  mixed  commission,  mentioned  in  the  following 
articles,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  above  artides." 

Chairman. — It  may  be  important  to  observe,  that  between  article  5  and 
article  7  there  comes  article  6,  which  gives  a  difierent  process  with  r^ard  to 
movable  property  in  France  which  has  been  sequestered. 

Mr.  Chambers. — Article  5  provides  for  the  proof  required  with  respect 
to  immovable  property.  Article  6  provides  for  the  evidence  as  to  movable 
property ;  and  then  article  7  provides  for  any  claim  not  comprised  in  the 
preceding  articles.  Those  articles  having  provided  both  for  movable  and 
immovable  property,  it  then  provides  for  "  any  other  claim  whatsoever  not 
com]^rised  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  which  would  be  admissible  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  fourth  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1814,  and  of  the  present  convention." 

We  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  claim  under  article  5  or  7  of  convention 
No.  7,  but  we  claim  under  the  fourth  additional  article  of  1814,  and  we  say 
that  article  5  of  convention  No.  7  provides  the  proof  that  we  are  to  give 
under  the  original  article ;  and  we  say  that,  supposing  it  could  be  shown 
that  under  the  fifth  article  of  convention  No.  7  tne  claimant  had  no  claim, 
we  then  have  recourse  to  article  7  of  convention  No.  7,  which  provides  for 
any  other  claim  not  provided  for  in  the  previous  articles.  That  article 
gives  a  remedy  generally  in  respect  of  claims  made  under  the  additional 
article  of  the  treaty,  but  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  articles  of  the 
convention. 

I  do  not  claim  under  article  7,  because  article  7  does  not  help  me. 
Article  7  only  says  that  you  shall  claim  what  is  not  provided  for  before. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  this  convention,  which  is  made  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  has  not  prescribed  the  course  that  is  to  be  taken  for  any 
particular  claim.  Supposing  it  has  left  out  something  which  ought  to  be 
m,  then  you  may  come  upon  article  7,  and  you  may  say,  "  I  have  a  sub- 
stantial ground  qf  claim  under  additional  article  4  of  1814;"  but  it  so 
happens  that  the  convention  made  to  carry  out  that  article  has  omitted  this 
particular  claim,  and  therefore  they  put  in  a  general  article  in  order  to 
comprise  any  such  case.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  aiiJcles  are 
with  reference  to  the  French  funds.  The  fifth  is  with  reference  to  im- 
movable property.  The  sixth  refers  to  movable  property.  Then  it  goes 
on  in  the  latter  part  of  it  as  to  vessels,  ships,  and  cargoes,  showing  that 
theie  might  be  a  variety  of  claims,  and  claims  of  very  difierent  natures 
indeed,  for  which  it  provides.  And  then,  having  provided  for  those  diflPerent 
classes  of  property,  the  framers  of  the  convention  seem  to  have  said  to 
themselves,  "  We  may  have  omitted  something  which  would  be  a  cood 
claim  under  the  fourth  additional  article."  And  then  supposing  that  there 
may  be  some  class  of  property  for  which  they  have  not  provided  a  specific 
mode  of  recovery,  it  says,  "  You  shall  be  able  to  support  your  claim  under 
that  article,"  adopting  with  respect  to  each  claim  the  modes  of  admission,  of 
verification,  and  of  hquidation,  which  shall  be  conformable  to  their  respec* 
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4ive  natures^  and  \vhich  shall  be  defined  and  fixed  by  the  iniited  commission 
mentioned  in  the  following  articles,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  above  articles." 

Then  the  next  thing  that  happens  is  the  convention  of  1818,  and  that, 
I  think,  does  not  alter  the  legal  rights  of  either  of  the  parties  at  all. 
Under  the  first  and  under  the  second  treaty,  commissioners  had  been 
appointed,  French  and  English,  a  joint  commission,  and  those  commis- 
sioners acted  till  April,  1818 ;  when  the  French  Government,  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  those  claims,  and  having  already  paid  seventy  millions  of 
francs  for  thepurpose  of  liquidating  them,  it  was  arranged,  I  believe,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  with  tHe  French  Government,  and  settled,  that  on 
the  payment  t)f  sixty  millions  more,  the  British  Government  would  under- 
take to  indemnify  the  French  Government  against  all  sach  claims  as  these. 
The  mixed  commission  of  English  and  French  was  abolished ;  English 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  act  alone  in  carrying  out  those  arrange- 
ments under  the  convention  of  1818,  and  since  then  the  matter  has  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  simply  of  the  English  commissioners. 

Now,  that  being  so.  Convention  No.  7,  of  1815,  being  in  force,  what  I 
have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  is  this :  the  claimant  was  a 
British  subject;  the  treaty  and  convention,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  specify 
what  he  must  prove  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  compensation.  He  must 
prove  that  he  is  a  British  subject ;  he  must  produce  the  deed  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence,  proving  his  ownership  of  the  property ;  he  must  show 
the  acts  which  prove  the  fact  of  sequestration  and  confiscation,  and,  upon 
doing  that  he  becomes  entitled,  under  the  treaty^  to  be  compensated  for  the 
value  of  the  estates  that  were  sequestered  or  confiscated.  Now,  the  first 
point,  therefore,  which  the  claimant  would  have  to  make  out  would  be,  that 
he  was  a  British  subject. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  we  will  start  with  this  admitted, 
as  well  as  proved  fact,  that  the  claimant  was  born  in  England,  and  we  say 
being  bom  in  England,  he  was  a  British  subject  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  cite  authorities  to  show  that  by  birth  in 
•this  country  a  person  is  clodied  at  once  with  allegiance,  and  with  all  its 
rights,  and  all  its  responsibilities;  I  believe  there  is  no  difierence  of  opinion 
about  that;  it  is  laia  down  in  all  the  books  of  authority,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  upon  that  point;  that  the  French  and  English  laws  are  the 
same  upon  that  point,  for  this  purpose. 

The  French  law  gives  the  option  of  elective  allegiance ;  the  French  law 
permits  a  man  to  take  the  nationality  of  his  father ;  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  go  into  that.  It  is  dear  that  the  Baron's  father  was  never  a  French 
subject  *,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that.  But  first  see  what  the  position 
of  this  gentleman  was«  As  soon  as  he  was  born  it  is  admitted  on  aU  hands 
that  he  was  a  British  subject 

It  is  so  laid  down  in  the  first  volume  of  Blackstone.  After  speaking  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  says,  ^^  But  besides  these  express  engagements, 
.  the  law  also  holos  that  there  is  an  implied  original  and  virtual  allegiance 
owing  firom  every  subject  to  his  sovereign,  antecedently  to  any  express 
promise,  and  although  the  subject  never  swore  any  faith  or  allegiance  in 
form.''  He  goes  on  to  ar^ue  upon  that,  and  then  he  says,  **'  Allegiance 
both  express  and  implied  is,  however,  distinguished  by  the  law  into  two 
sorts  or  species ;  the  one  natural,  the  other  local ;  the  former  being  also  per^ 
petual,  the  latter  temporary.     Natural  allegiance  is  such  as  is  due  from  all 
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men  bom  within  the  king's  dominions  immediatel j  tmon  their  birth ;  for  im- 
mediately  upon  their  birth,  thej  are  under  the  kin^  protection,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  (during  their  infancy)  they  are  incap^Ie  of  protecting  them- 
selves. Natural  allegiance  is,  tnerefore,  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  cannot 
be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  altered  by  any  change  of  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stance, nor  by  anything  but  the  united  concurrence  dP  the  legislature.  An 
Englishman  who  renioves  to  France  or  to  China,  owes  the  same  allegiaooe 
eo  the  king  of  England  there  as  at  home,  and  twenty  years  hence  as  well  as 
now.  For  it  is  A  principle  of  universal  law  that  the  natural-bom  subject 
of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  act  of  his  own,  no,  not  by  swearing  allegianoe 
to  anotner,  put  off  or  discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former,  for 
this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinsic  and  primitive,  and  antddedent  to  the 
other,  and  cannot  be  divested  without  the  concuitent  act  of  that  prince  to 
whom  it  was  first  due." 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  stronger  language  than  that  which  is 
employed  by  Blackstone  in  describing  the  allegiance  due  to  the  soverdgn 
of  the  land  in  which  the  birth  takes  place.  He  says,  "  Indeed,  the  natural^ 
bom  subject  of  one  prince  to  whom  he  owes  allegiance  may  be  entangled 
by  subjecting  himself  absolutely  to  another ;  bdt  it  is  his  own  act  diat 
brings  him  into  these  straits  and  difficulties  of  owing  service  to  two  masters, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  that  by  such  voluntary  act  of  his  own  be  should  be 
able  at  pleasure  to  unloose  those  bands  by  which  he  is  connected  to  his 
natural  prince." 

Now  Comyn*s  Digest  also  lays  it  down  in  briefer  terms,  but  just  as 
clearly,  that  the  place  of  birth  immediately  gives  the  nationality. 

Comyn's  Digest^  title.  Aliens.  Pothier  also  lays  down  the  same  rule  as 
the  law  in  his  Traite  de  Peraonne,  part  L,  section  1.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Elnapp's  Privy  CoundU  Cased,  pages  d06  to  S17. 
**  Those  who  are  born  within  the  French  dominion  are  considered  to  be 
French,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  bom  of  French  parents 
or  of  aliens  Utrangersy  foreigners).  If  a  stranger  or  foreigner  was  domiciled 
in  the  kingaom,  or  whether  he  was  merely  passing  through  it,  all  those 
circumstances  are  indifferent  (immaterial).  According  to  our  customs  the 
birth  of  an  alien  within  the  kingdom  confers  the  rights  of  naturalization, 
independently  of  the  origin  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  of  their  place 
of  aoode." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Chambers'  evidence  consisted  of  a  review  of 
several  cases  and  authorities,  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  claimant  to 
transfer  his  property,  and  asserted  that  the  cession  was  a  good  cession;  that 
the  father  was  entitled  to  make  it,  that  it  was  a  feudal  tenure,  that  he 
complied  with  the  forms  that  were  requisite,  that  his  rights  had  not  been 
interfered  with  by  the  decrees  passed  up  to  that  time,  that  his  right  had 
not  been  abolished,  and  that  it  remained  in  the  gentleman  who  exercised  it 
in  favour  of  his  son.  After  this  he  proved  that  this  property  was  con- 
fiscated ;  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  applied  for  indemnity  as  a  British  subject, 
and  that  in  virtue  of  the  convention  of  1814  the  Baron  was  entitled  to  snare 
in  the  sum  put  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  for  compensation  to 
British  subjects  whose  property  had  been  illegally  confiscated.  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury. 
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Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  trelandi 

far  1861. 

The  accommodation  for  convicts  in  the  Government  prisons  on  the 
1st  January^  1862^  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  2,800.  There  were 
in  custody,  on  1st  January,  1862,  933  males,  381  females,  total  1,314, 
against  1,492  on  the  1st  January,  1861.  The  number  of  convicts  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  during  the  year  1861  was  368,  against  331  in  1860.  It 
must  be  observed  that,  from  L849  to  1853,  a  large  number  of  convicts  were 
transported  from  Ireland  to  penal  colonies,  and  that  since  that  year  no 
deportation  took  place.  The  convict  establishments  are  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state ;  the  prisoners  continue  to  appreciate  the  ^^  mark  system,"  and  evince 
a  great  desire  to  attain  high  classification.  "  Marks "  are  obviously  very 
simple  and  intelligible  means  of  realizing  to  the  mind  of  each  convict,  his 
progress  in  industry  and  self-control.  In  the  separate  or  first  stage  of 
imprisonment  at  Mountjoy,  in  Dublin,  the  marks,  classification,  and  entire 
convict  system,  are  made  the  subject  of  explanatory  lectures  on  the  part  of 
the  schoolmasters ;  the  convict  thus  becomes  perfectly  aware,  both  of  the 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  amend  himself,  and  of  the  little  chance  with 
which,  when  liberated,  he  can  prosecute  a  criminal  calling  without  incurring 
a  very  great  hazard.  After  seven  years'  experience  of  the  "  mark  system," 
we  are  entirely  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  most  successful  in  its  results. 

In  our  annual  reports  for  the  last  six  years,  we  have  so  constantly  stated 
the  importance  we  attach  to  the  institution  of  ^^  intermediate  prisons  "  for 
male,  and  ^^  refuges  "  for  female  convicts,  and  the  good  results  which  have 
attended  their  adoption  in  this  country,  that  we  need  scarcely  now  do  more 
than  confirm  these  statements,  and  reiterate  our  opinion  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  convict,  which  is  afforded  by  training  him  under  a  more 
natural  course  before  his  liberation*.  The  very  simple  principles  which 
govern  the  **  Irish  Convict  System,"  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:— 1.  That 
convicts  are  better  and  more  reliably  trained  in  small  numbers,  and  by  their 
being  made  to  feel  throughout  their  detention  that  their  advancement 
depends  on  themselves,  through  the  active  exercise  of  qualities  opposed  to 
those  which  have  led  to  their  imprisonment  2.  That  the  exhibition  of  the 
labour  and  training  of  the  convict,  in  a  more  natural  form,  before  his  libera- 
tion, than  is  practicable  in  ordinary  prisons,  is  a  course  obviously  calculated 
to  induce  the  public  to  assist  in  his  absorption,  and  thereby  to  materially 
diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  convict  question.  3.  That  the  institution  of 
appliances  to  render  the  criminal  calling  more  hazardous  will  assuredly  tend 
to  the  diminution  of  crime ;  and,  therefore,  "  police  supervision,"  **  photo- 
graphy," systematic  communication  with  the  governors  of  county  gaols,  with 
a  view  to  bring,  in  all  possible  cases,  former  convictions  against  offenders, 
and  entail  lengthened  sentences  upon  them,  are  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  deserving  of  the  most  minute  attention. 

That  the  application  of  these  principles  would  be  attended  with  very 
beneficial  results  appears  to  be  so  self-evident,  as  to  make  it  almost  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  at  any  length  on  those  which  have  for  many  years  attended 
their  illustration  in  this  country.  But  as  it  is  our  gratifying  duty  in  this 
report  to  announce  the  abolition  of  "  Philipstown  Adult  Convict  Prison,"  it 
will  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  call  your  attention  to  other  very  large  reduc- 
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tions  of  expenditure,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  on  the  best 
possible  grounds,  viz.,  the  redaction  of  the  number  of  the  convicts. 

At  the  present  time  Parliament  is  asked  to  vote  50,000Z.  per  annum  less 
for  Irish  convicts  than  was  asked  for  them  six  years  since.  There  was  no 
excessive  or  unnecessary  outlay  at  the  former  period ;  the  cost  per  head  of 
each  convict  was  less  than  it  is  at  present,  because  die  division  of  the 
salaries  of  the  governor,  chaplain,  medical  officer,  and  other  superior  officers, 
would  cause  a  smaller  capitation  charge  than  would  be  the  case  if  spread, 
as  is  now  the  case,  over  a  more  limited  area.  As  has  been  before  stated, 
the  reduction  of  cost  is  attributable  to  the  most  gratifying  cause,  the  diminu- 
tion of  criminals.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  congratulation  when  such  a 
result  is  concurrent  with  the  institution  of  more  stringent  proceedings  to 
bring  old  offenders  to  justice. 

Since  January,  1854,  no  Irish  convicts  have  been  sent  to  the  colonies, 
although  5,300  had  been  transported  between  1849  and  that  period.  The 
saving  effected  by  not  sending  convicts  to  Western  Australia  is  obvious. 
Since  January,  1854,  6,121  convicts  have  been  liberated  in  Ireland;  and 
since  the  establishment  of  intermediate  prisons,  upwards  of  six  years  since, 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  all  classes  of  convicts  liberated  from  the  Government 
prisons  since  tfiat  time  have  return(d  to  them.  To  give  value  to  this  state- 
ment, it  is  especially  necessary  to  note  the  appliances  in  Ireland  for  bringing 
old  offenders  to  justice;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these  appliances,  the 
period  named  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  make  recognition  impossible  in 
small  establishments.  With  regard  to  licensed  convicts,  who  are  included 
in  the  above  number,  we  can  state  that  all  cases  of  proved  infringement  of 
the  stringent  conditions  attached  to  such  licences,  nave  been  Mlowed  by 
their  revocation. 

These  facts  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  success  of  the  system.  We 
are  glad  to  find,  as  the  result  of  proceedings  which  have  been  adopted  to 
bring  former  convictions  against  old  offenders,  that  they  have  in  very  many 
cases  received  longer  sentences,  and  that  those  who  would  form^ly  have 
escaped  with  short  terms  of  imprisonment  in  county  gaols,  are  now  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude.  Each  year  that  passes  will,  we  hope,  make  it  more 
apparent  that  systematically  proving  former  convictions,  and  thereby 
entailing  long  sentences  upon  old  offenders,  will,  in  conjunction  with  a  good 
and  natural  training,  materially  tend  to  reduce  the  criminal  population.  If 
discharged  convicts,  availing  themselves  of  other  names  and  localities,  and 
experiencing  an  immunity  from  all  supervision,  find  facilities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  calling,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  large  number  again 
yielding  to  temptation,  and  assisting  once  more  in  swelling  the  criminal 
ranks.  The  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1857,  are  still  working 
most  favourably.  A  very  large  majority  of  convicts  leave  the  separate 
prison  at  the  earliest  period,  viz.,  eight  months,  showing  that  their 
conduct  must  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  We  are  again 
enabled  to  report  that  throughout  the  prisons  we  have  not  found  it 
necessary  during  the  year  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment 

The  labour  of  the  convicts  has  been  willingly  afforded,  and  the  profit 
from  that  labour  has  been  excessively  good.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  Ireland,  we  have  no  specifically  remunerative  works  enabling  us  to  charge 
high  rates  for  skilled  labour. 

At  Spike  Island,  for  instance,  we  have  only  thirty-two  convicts,  required 
to  be  employed  at  masonry  and  stone-cutting.     We  have  to  depend,  there- 
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fore,  on  more  ordinary  and  less  skilled  work,  for  which  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  only  can  be  charged.  This  sort  of  work,  having  regard  to  per- 
manency, is,  of  course,  tne  description  of  labour  on  which  conyicts  may  be 
expected  to  be  employed.  Skilled  laboar,  however  desirable  when  it  can  be 
obtained,  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  as  always  available.  If  high  wages  are 
assumed  for  it,  the  real  value  of  such  convict  labour  will  always  be  disputed. 

Our  prison  expenditure  is  very  low.  According  to  our  present  estimate, 
the  convicts  in  our  different  establishments  do  not  cost  more  than  242.  10^. 
each,  without  deducting  the  value  of  their  labour,  which  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  reports  of  the  governors,  &c.,  is  very  considerable  and  satisfactory,  ft 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  reduced  number  of.  convicts  in  the  establish- 
ments causes  the  charge  per  head  to  be  greater  than  if  the  number  was 
larger ;  because  the  salaries  of  the  superior  officers  remain  the  same,  and 
are  spread  over  a  smaller  area.  When  our  establishments  were  more  filled, 
the  cost  per  head  of  each  convict  was  not  so  much  as  it  is  now.  But  the 
present  cost  is  very  much  lower  than  that  of  any  other  convict  establish- 
ment of  which  we  are  aware ;  and  the  state  of  the  markets  and  contracts 
bear  witness  that  it  is  not  attributable  to  the  smaller  cost  of  food.  We 
continue  to  employ  convicts  in  the  intermediate  stage  at  ^^  Lusk,"  in  a  state 
of  almost  freedom ;  and  the  very  fact  of  being  enabled  so  to  act  with  men, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  *^  habitual  criminals,"  will  satisfactorily 
illustrate  their  traming  in  the  earlier  stages  of  detention. 

Although  we  have  not  for  the  last  eight  years  availed  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  sending  convicts  to  Western  Australia,  we  are  quite  sensible 
of  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  deportation  for 
convicts  who  are  well  conducted  and  appear  to  merit  the  privilege,  for 
privilege  it  unquestionably  is. 

It  will  be  remembered,  by  those  who  have  read  our  annual  reports,  that 
we  have,  from  the  commencement,  laid  down  that  one  of  the  results  of 
properly  training  the  convicts  would  be,  that  they  would  themselves  feel,  if 
they  desire  to  do  well,  the  importance  of  severing  themselves  from  their 
antecedents ;  and  would  apply  the  gratuity  they  have  earned  under  deten- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  emigration.     Very  many  have  so  acted. 

We  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  me  conduct  of  the  liberated 
convicts  under  our  immediate  supervision  in  Dublin.  Several  of  them 
have  been  at  large  for  between  five  and  six  years,  and  are  pursuing  a  course 
of  honest  industry,  notwithstanding  that  their  antecedents  would  have 
induced  a  very  different  conclusion.  These  facts  have  been  well  and  often 
tested  by  magistrates  and  judicial  officers  from  England  inquiring  minutely 
into  the  system ;  and  by  the  Department  of  the  Social  Science,  wnich  made 
it  its  especial  business,  during  last  August,  to  make  a  very  close  investiga- 
tion into  the  convict  system  pursued  in  this  country.  With  regard  to 
those  convicts  in  the  rural  districts,  their  conduct  is  suso  satisfactory ;  and 
we  feel  quite  justified  in  stating  that  ^^  supervision"  has  not  been  detrimental 
to  the  well-conducted  convict,  and  has  proved  a  very  great  protection  to 
the  community. 
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GAME  LAWS. 

Copy  of  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  December^  1861, 
by  the  Chief  Constables  of  Twenty^eight  Counties  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Game  Laws.  (The  Earl  of  Malmesbury.)  26th  June, 
1862,     (125.) 

We,  the  undersigned,  chief  constables  of  counties,  although  most  anxious 
that  the  services  of  the  constabulary  should  not  in  any  way  be  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  in  the  preservation  of  game,  are,  nevertneless,  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  very  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  present  anomaly  of 
the  game  laws,  that  we  feel  it  imperative  on  us  respectfully  to  submit  to 
your  serious  consideration  these  evils,  as  briefly  detailed  below,  with  a  view 
earnestly  to  pray  for  a  remedy  in  such  manner  as  may  be  thought  advisable 
by  her  Majesty's  Government : — 

1.  This  is  the  only  law  of  the  land  openly  set  at  defiance  by  gangs  of 
armed  men  at  night,  who  by  violence  overpower  all  opposition,  and  so  inffict 
a  moral  injury  on  the  general  supremacy  of  law  and  order. 

2.  The  murder  of,  or  murderous  attacks  on,  the  servants  legally  appointed 
to  carry  out  these  laws,  is  now  of  almost  monthly  occurrence. 

3.  The  desperate  assaults  committed  on  these  servants  thus  appointed 
legally  to  prevent  a  misdemeanour,  are,  by  their  increasing  frequency, 
becoming  an  example  which  is  too  often  followed  by  violent  assaults  on 
the  police  when  apprehending  offenders  at  night  for  felonies,  or  when 
searcning  suspected  parties. 

4.  Poachers  form  a  numerous  class,  who,  bv  their  training,  local  know- 
ledge, and  mode  of  life,  when  game  fails,  are  habituated  with  comparative 
success  to  commit  other  offences,  both  against  person  and  property. 

5.  Poachers  generally  pass  the  day  in  idleness,  drinking,  and  debauchery, 
with  money  freely  to  spend  without  work,  and,  moreover,  are  looked  upon 
as  village  heroes  for  their  nocturnal  expeditions  and  assaults  on  keepers ; 
which  is  an  example  of  most  attractive  but  demoralizing  tendency  amongst 
the  hard-working  and  youthful  population,  more  particularly  when  they 
observe  that  the  constituted  authorities  can  take  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 

To  the  memorial  some  modifications  were  made  by  the  chief  constable  of 
Northumberland.  A  return  was  appended  to  the  memorial  of  the  number 
of  murders  or  murderous  attacks  on  servants  legally  appointed  to  prevent  a 
violation  of  the  game  laws  in  each  of  the  28  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  since  the  1st  of  September,  1859,  and  of  the  number  of  assaults  on 
the  police  when  apprehending  offenders  at  night  for  felonies,  or  when 
searching  suspected  parties,  from  the  1st  of  January,  I860;  and  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  murderous  attacks  was  679,  and  the  number  of  assaults 
on  the  police  141.  The  chief  constable  of  Huntingdonshire  made  a  report 
on  this  petition,  and  stated  that  such  petition  appeared  to  be  founded  on  a 
state  of  lawlessness  and  danger  to  life  and  persons  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Chester  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  Huntingdon.  It  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  there  was  any  pressing  call  for  additional  enactments,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  except  in  cases  of  probable  conflict  the  less  the  police 
have  to  do  with  game  cases  the  better. 
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During  the  year  1861,  there  were  5,586  persons  returned  for  trial  at 
assizes  and  qnarter  sessions,  being  an  increase  of  200,  or  3*7 1  per  cent,  over 
the  number  in  1860,  viz,,  5,386,  which  was  8*16  per  cent,  under  1859, 
when  5,865  persons  were  so  dealt  witL 

Classes. — 1.  Offences  against  the  person,  1,940;  2.  Offences  against 
property  with  violence,  361  ;  3.  Offences  against  property  without 
violence,  2,015 ;  4.  Malicious  offences  against  property,  54 ;  5.  Forgeries 
and  offences  against  currency,  101;  6.  Offences  not  included  in  above 
classes,  1,115:  total,  5,586. 

Class  L — Offences  against  the  Person. — Under  the  following  lieads  in  this 
class,  the  number  charged  in  1861  falls  below  that  of  1860,  viz.: — 
**  murder,"  30,  against  37 ;  "  conspiracy  to  murder  "  affords  a  nil  return  in 
1861,  against  5  in  1860 ;  «  concealing  birth  of  infants  "  fell  from  41  to  37  ; 
**  sodomy  ^  also  shows  a  nil  return,  against  6  in  the  previous  year ;  "  rape," 
and  other  offences  against  female  chastity,  declined  from  88  in  1860  to 
83  in  1861 ;  "  child-stealing  or  desertion  "  gives  but  17,  against  34  in  1860 ; 
and  "  assaults  "  in  1861  were  1,477,  and  1,488  respectively  in  the  previous 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  crimes  exhibit  an  increase  in  the 
number  sent  for  trial,  as  compared  with  1 860 : — "  Attempts  to  murder,"  4, 
agdnst  3 ;  "  shooting  at,  stabbing,"  &c,  67  against  60 ;  **  abduction,"  5, 
against  1;  " bigamy  "  8,  against  5 ;  and  "assaults  on  peace  officers,"  119, 
against  81  in  i860. 

Class  II. — Offences  against  Property  Committed  with  Violence. — Some  of 
the  items  in  this  class  show  an  increase  over  1860; — thus,  "burglary" 
increased  from  84  to  89;  "housebreaking,"  from  31  to  44;  "robbery," 
from  61  to  66 ;  and  "  assaults  with  intent  to  rob  "  increased  from  14  in  1860 
to  19  in  1861.  The  items  showing  a  marked  decline  in  1861,  compared 
with  1860,  are  "sacrilege,"  none  having  been  so  charged  in  1861,  against 
6  in  the  previous  year ;  "  robbery  of  arms  "  also  affords  a  nil  return  in 
1861,  whilst  3  persons  were  charged  with  this  crime  in  1860 ;  "stealing  in 
dwelling-houses,"  &&,  declined  from  8  to  3 ;  and  "  taking  and  holding 
forcible  possession  "  gives  a  return  of  but  122,  against  149  in  i860. 

Class  III. — Offlsnces  against  Property  committed  without  Violence — In 
this  section,  several  of  the  crimes  embrace  a  much  higher  number  of 
persons  than  in  1860 ;  thus  the  various  classes  of  "  cattle-stealing  "  include 
no  less  than  157  persons,  against  114  in  1860;  "  larceny  to  the  value  of 
5L  in  dwelling-houses"  increased  from  37  in  1860 to 46  in  1861 — ^"^ larceny, 
simple,"  from  1,055  in  I860  to  1,137  in  1861;  "misdemeanors  with 
intent  to  steal"  was  55,  against  37  in  the  previous  year;  and  "frauds" 
rose  from  74  in  1860  to  78  in  1861. 

A  decline  in  the  numbers  charged  is  observable  under  the  following 
heads :—"  Larceny  from  the  person  "  304  in  1861,  against  326  in  1860; 
"larcenv  by  servants,"  19,  against  26 ;  "  stealing  from  vessels  in  port  or 
river  "  fell  from  13  in  1860  to  6  in  1861 ;  and  the  number  sent  for  trial  for 
** receiving  stolen  goods"  also  declined  from  134  in  1860  to  125  in  1861. 

Class  I  v. — Malicious  Offences  against  Property. — Comparing  the  numbers 
charged  with  the  several  crimes  included  in  this  section  in  1860  and  1861, 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  under  the  following  crimes : — "  Arson 
(capital),"  16,  against  12  ;  setting  fire  to  house,"  &c.,  10, against  9;  "killing 
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and  maiming  cattle,"  6,  against  3 ;  ''  sending  letters  threatening  to  bum 
houses,"^  &c.,  2,  against  1 ;  and  **  other  malicious  offences  "  also  increased 
from  2  in  1860  to  15  in  1861 ;  ^'attacking  and  injuring  dwelling-houses," 
however,  shows  a  considerable  decline,  as  but  5  persons  were  charged  with 
this  crime  in  1861  against  12  in  I860. 

Chs9  F. — Forgery  and  other  Offences  against  the  CurrefMy.— This  section, 
as  a  whole,  exhibits  the  largest  proportional  increase  over  1860  of  any  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  returns,  viz.,  62*9  per  cent,  and  each  of  the  nine 
items  included  therein  are,  with  one  exception,  in  excess,  compared  with 
I860.  The  crimes  which  show  the  greatest  amount  of  increase  are 
^  uttering  other  forged  instruments,"  whicl^  affords  a  return  of  28  persons 
against  10  in  1860;  ''counterfeiting,  &c,  copper  coin,"  which  advanced 
from  1  in  1860  to  10  in  1861 ;  and  ''counterfeiting  the  current  gold  and 
silver  coin,"  which  rose  from  8  in  the  previous  year  to  13  in  1861. 

Class  VI. — Other  Oj^ences  not  included  in  above  classes. — In  this  section 
we  find,  as  compared  with  1860,  noticeable  increases  under  the  following 
headings: — ^"Assembling  armed  unlawftdlj,"  76  in  1861,  against  20  in 
1860;  "peijurj,"  30  against  24;  "rescue,  and  refusing  to  aid  peace 
officers,"  224  against  154 ;  and  "  unclassified  misdemeanors,"  235  against 
182^  in  1860.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  crimes  include  much  lesser 
numbers  than  in  1860 : — "  Riot,  breach  of  peace,"  &c.,  numbered  but  449 
p^:'sons  against  560  in  the  previous  year;  and  "offences  connected  with 
raising  the  rate  of  wages,"  fell  from  10  in  1860  to  3  in  1861.  "  Undassi' 
fied  felonies  "  also  exhibit  a  decline  from  76  in  the  previous  year,  to  63  in 
1861. 

The  number  convicted  at  assizes  and  sessions  in  1861,  viz.,  3,271,  was 
equal  to  58*56  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  sent  for  trial,  viz.,  5,586,  or 
58*56  per  cent  convicted,  to  41*44  per  cent  not  convicted,  the  convictions 
in  1861  afibrding  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  of  the  years  included 
therein,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  years  1852  and  1854. 

Of  die  2,315  persons  not  convicted  in  1861,  1,086  were  found  '^not 
guilty  on  trial ; "  m  684  cases  no  bills  were  found ;  in  420  cases  no  prose- 
cutions-took place ;  102  persons  were  bailed  and  not  tried,  and  23  were 
found  insane — (6  on  arraignment,  and  17  acquitted  as  being  insane.) 

Of  the  23  persons  found  insane,  3  were  charged  with  murder,  2  with 
attempts  to  murder,  2  with  shooting  at,  2  with  manslaughter,  8  with  assaults, 
1  with  robbery,  1  with  cattle  stesJing,  2  with  simple  larceny,  and  2  with 
indecently  exposing  the  person.  In  1860,  24 ;  in  1859,  21 ;  and  in  1858, 
18  persons  were  found  insane  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions. 

Sentences.^-The  following  are  the  sentences  passed  at  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  in  1861: — Death,  2;  penal  servitude  for  life,  2;  penal  servitude 
above  15  years,  4;  penal  servitude  for  15,  and  above  10  years,  1 ;  penal 
servitude  for  10,  ana  above  6  years,  70 ;  penal  servitude  for  6,  and  above 
4  years,  59 ;  penal  servitude  for  4  years,  129 ;  penal  servitude  for  3  years, 
and  under,  ^9 ;  imprisonment  for  2,  and  above  1  year,  124 ;  imprisonment 
for  1  year,  and  above  6  months,  444;  imprisonment  for  6  months,  and 
under,  1,726;  whipping,  fined,  or  discharged,  520;  sentence  respited  and 
pardon,  101 :  total,  3,271.  Of  the  2  persons  sentenced  to  death  in  1861, 
1  was  executed,  and  (be  other,  a  female  convicted  of  arson,  had  her  sentoice 
commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  in  1861,51  persons  were  at  assizes  and  quarter 
Bessions  directed,  on  the  expiration  of  their  prison  tenns,  to  be  detained  in 
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refonnatorie8,  established  under  21  and  22  Vict,  cap.  103.  In  I860,  65 
persons  were  thus  dealt  with  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions. 

Male  offenders  increased  6*66  per  cent,  and  females  declined  4*75  per 
cent  on  the  numbers  of  I860,  ^tween  1859  and  1860,  male  offenders 
decreased  10*44  per  cent,  and  females  only  0*93  per  cent  The  numbers 
sent  for  trial  in  1859  compared  with  1858,  exhibited  a  decrease  of  5*23  per 
cent  in  the  males^  and  12*31  per  cent  in  female  offenders. 

The  committals  for  trial  in  1861  included  a  much  higher  proportional 
number  of  persons  who  could  *^  read  and  write  "  than  in  any  year  from  1854^ 
viz.,  31*9  per  cent ;  the  per-centage  of  those  who  coula  "read  only"  in 
1861,  was  14*23  per  cent,  and  that  of  those  who  could  neither  ''read  nor 
write  "  was  31*08  per  cent  of  the  committals,  being  the  lowest  per-^sentage 
in  the  table.  Of  the  4,262  males  committed  or  bailed,  1,583  could  read 
and  write,  or  37*13  per  cent;  521,  or  12*22  per  cent  could  read  only; 
1,071,  or  25*15  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  1,087,  or  25*50 
per  cent,  whose  state  of  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained.  And  of 
1,324  females,  199,  or  15*04  per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write;  274,  or 
20*71  per  cent  could  read  only ;  665,  or  50*19  per  cent  could  neitiier  read 
nor  write;  and  186,  or  14*06  per  cent,  whose  state  of  instruction  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  sent  for  trial  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in 
1861,  irrespective  of  sexes,  were  as  follows : — 16  years  and  under,  190 ;  21 
and  above  16  years,  1,078;  30  and  above  21  years,  1,849;  40  and  above 
30  years,  654 ;  50  and  above  40  years,  347 ;  60  and  above  50  years,  152 ; 
above  60  years,  74 ;  age  could  not  be  ascertained,  1,242 :  total,  5,586. 
The  tables  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  of  the  continual  decline  in  juvenile 

Erisoners,  Le,  prisoners  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age;  in  1855  they  num- 
ered  556  males  and  175  females;  in  1856,  384  miues  and  130  females;  in 
1857,  376  males  and  111  females ;  in  1858,  233  males  and  69  females ;  in 
1859,  203  males  and  70  females ;  in  1860,  142  males  and  59  females;  and 
in  1861,  143  males  and  47  females.  During  the  year  there  has,  however, 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  offenders  of  both  sexes  under  12  years 
of  age. 

Durin|g  1861  the  number  of  persons  sent  for  trial  at  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  bore  a  proportion  of  1  in  every  1,032  of  the  population,  irrespective 
of  sexes.  The  counties  which  in  1861  afforded  the  highest  proportional 
number  of  offenders  to  population  were — Fermanagh,  1  in  589 ;  Kildare, 
1  in  679 ;  Longford,  1  in  695  ;  Tipoerary,  North  Ridmg,  1  in  700 ;  Mayo,  1 
in  742 ;  Westmeath,  1  in  865 ;  Queen's  County,  1  in  907  ;  Roscommon, 
1  in  976 ;  and  Cork  County,  1  in  991.  The  counties  which  exhibited  the 
lowest  proportional  number  of  offenders  to  population  were — Waterford,  1 
in  every  3,003  inhabitants ;  Antrim,  1  in  every  2,745 ;  Londonderry,  1  in 
1,737;  Louth,  1  in  1,670;  Down,  1  in  1,630;  Dublin  County,  1  in  every 
1,570;  and  Gal  way  County,  which  afforded  a  proportion  of  1  in  every 
1,461  of  its  population.  The  proportion  of  males  sent  for  trial  in  1861  was 
1  to  every  658  of  the  population  of  that  sex.  The  following  counties  gave  a 
higher  proportion  of  male  committals  than  the  average :— Longforo,  1  in 
374 ;  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  1  in  403 ;  Kildare,  1  m  460 ;  Tyrone, 
1  in  497;  Mayo,  1  in  514;  Queens  County,  1  in  531;  Westmeath,  1  in 
550 ;  Leitrim,  1  in  every  610 ;  Down,  1  in  610;  Armagh,  I  in  631 ;  Sligo, 
1  in  638 ;  and  Roscommon,  1  in  every  646  of  its  male  inhabitants.  The 
ibllowing  are  the  counties  which  exhibited  the  lowest  proportional  number 
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of  male  offenders: — Waterford,  1  in  every  2,144;  Antrim,  1  m  1,619; 
Louth,  1  in  1,117;  Down,  1  in  1,109;  and  Londonderry,  in  which  the 
male  offenders  were  as  1  in  every  1,041  males  in  the  county.  Female 
offenders  sent  for  trial  during  1861  averaged  but  1  in  every  2,235  of  the 
population  of  that  sex,  being  very  little  over  one^third  as  high  a  proportion 
as  that  of  males. 

The  following  six  counties  in  1861  afforded  a  much  higher  proportional 
number  of  female  offenders  than  the  average  for  the  kingdom,  viz. : — 
Mayo,  1  in  every  1,304;  Kildare,  1  in  1,346;  Carlow,  1  in  1,383;  South 
Riding  of  Tipperary,  1  in  1,398 ;  Fermanagh,  1  in  1,493  ;  and  the  Kin^s 
County,  which  afforded  a  return  of  1  female  offender  to  every  1,852  of  its 
population  of  the  female  sex.  In  eighteen  counties,  the  number  of  female 
offenders  fell  below  the  general  proportion.  The  following  are  the  six 
which  afforded  the  lowest  proportional  number  of  female  offenders,  viz. : — 
Antrim,  1  in  every  7,129;  Armagh,  1  in  6,569;  Monaghan,  1  in  5,376; 
Longford,  1  in  every  5,100 ;  Dublin  County,  1  in  every  4,869 ;  and  Water- 
ford,  1  in  every  4,794  of  its  female  population,  domparing  the  actual 
numbers  sent  for  trial  in  each  of  the  years  1860  and  1861,  there  appears  a 
marked  increase  in  the  latter  year  in  the  following  localities : — Mayo,  343, 
against  243 ;  Fermanagh,  179,  against  56 ;  Cork,  463,  against  385 ;  Cork 
City,  205,  against  176;  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  County,  155, 
against  113;  the  South  Riding  of  same  county,  137,  against  92;  West- 
meath,  105,  against  75 ;  Cavan,  139,  against  117;  and  in  the  County  of 
Donegal,  which  had  217  persons  sent  for  trial  in  1861,  and  but  196  in  1860; 
Oalway  town  also  increased  from  19  in  1860  to  39  in  1861.  The  localities 
which  exhibited  in  1861  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  persona  sent 
for  trial  at  assizes  and  sessions,  as  compared  with  1860,  were : — Gralwav 
County,  which  fell  from  298  in  the  former  year  to  174  in  1861;  Kings 
County,  which  declined  from  119  to  76;  Wexford  gave  a  smaller  return 
by  38  dian  in  the  previous  year,  in  which  156  persons  were  sent  for  trial, 
against  118  in  1861 ;  Armagh  also  fell  from  192  in  1860  to  159  in  1861; 
and  Roscommon  exhibited  in  1861  a  decline  of  25  from  the  numbers  of 
1860,  viz.,  160  against  185. 


PRISONS— IRELAND. 

Fortieth  Report  of  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland. 

Althouoh  a  large  amount  of  distress  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year 
among  the  class  from  which  the  population  of  gaols  is  ordinarily  derived, 
the  anticipation  that  this  pressure  would  lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
delinquents  of  a  minor  degree  has  not  been  ftilfiUed,  and  we  are  happy  to 
be  enabled  to  report,  as  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  in  former  periods, 
extending  over  twelve  years,  that  no  exception  to  a  gradual  reduction  has 
occurred,  and  that  in  the  year  1861,  if  we  take,  collectively,  the  whole 
number  of  committals  and  of  individuals,  a  decline  of  no  less  than  625  in 
the  first,  and  of  173  in  the  second,  as  contrasted  with  1860,  evidences  the 
continuation  of  that  improved  social  condition  which  followed  the  termina- 
tion of  the  famine,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  order  and  industrial 
employment 

When  we  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of  these  numbers,  a  comparison 
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of  the  following  tables,  to  which  respectively  an  analysis  is  attached,  with 
those  famished  for  preceding  years,  will  further  establish  that,  while  some 
fluctuations  in  the  items  ui^er  the  several  categories  are  observable,  tibe 
total  aggregate  of  offenders  and  offences  has  diminished*  This  diminution, 
however,  will  be  found,  in  considering  the  sexes,  to  affect  the  females  only, 
an  increase  having  arisen  in  the  number  of  male  committals.  Juvenile 
offenders,  ue.,  prisoners  not  exceeding  sixteen  years  of  age,  also  exhibit  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  1860 ;  but  the  decline  is  confined  to  males, 
female  juveniles  showing  an  advance  of  six  beyond  1860,  viz.,  341  against 
335.  The  number  of  persons  in  gaols  was,  on  January  1,  1851, 10,084  ; 
Jan.  1,  1852,  8,803;  Jan.  1,  1853,  7,604;  Jan.  1,  1854,  5,755;  Jan.  1, 
1855,  5,080;  Jan.  1,  1856,  3,561;  Jan.  1,  1857,  3,419;  Jan.  1,  1858, 
3,265;  Jan.  I,  1859,  2,844;  Jan.  1,  1860,  2,535;  Jan.  1,  1861,  2,488; 
Jan.  1, 1862,  2,916. 

The  greatest  increase,  irrespective  of  sexes,  occurred  in  Cork  city  gaol 
(136),  the  county  of  Dublin  prison  at  Kilmainham  (134),  and  in  the  gaols 
of  the  counties  of  Clare  (107),  Donegal  (93),  Kerry  (84),  Nenagh  (North 
Tipperary,  70),Westmeath  (68),  and  Armagh  (61).  The  greatest  decrease 
in  the  total  confined  was  found  in  the  city  of  Dublin  gaols,  viz.,  759 — 137* 
in  Richmond  Bridewell,  and  622  in  Grai^gorman  Penitentiarv.  The 
reduction  was  also  important  in  Antrim,  GaTway  Town,  Limerick,  and 
Waterford  ciiy  gaols. 

The  aggregate  of  males  confined  exceeded  that  of  1860  in  no  less  than 
twenty-four  gaols ;  the  greatest  increase  occurring  in  Cork  city  and  Dublin 
county  gaols ;  while  the  most  remarkable  decrease  in  this  sex  appears  at 
Richmond  Bridewell  (136*)  and  Belfast  Gaol  (96).  The  number  of  females 
confined  was,  during  1861,  in  excess  of  1860  in  eighteen  gaols,  among 
which  Nenagh  exhibited  the  lai]^st  increase,  viz.,  68,  and  at  Maryborough 
there  was  an  excess  of  59.  The  gaols  in  which  females  declined  most 
considerably  were  those  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  at  Grangegorman,  where 
the  diminution  amounted  to  622 ;  of  Limerick  city,  168 ;  and  of  Gal  way 
town,  98. 

The  committals  exclusive  of  debtors  in  1861  were  2  per  cent  below  those 
in  1860,  but  in  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  a  striking  increase  is 
observable,  a  result  produced  by  the  greater  length  of  the  sentences 
awarded ;  the  tendency  of  judicial  policy  being  at  present  opposed  to  the 
infliction  of  such  brief  terms  of  imjprisoment  as  formerly.  In  1860,  as 
compared  with  1859,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  committals  was  4^ 
per  cent,  and  3  per  cent  on  the  dail  v  average. 

In  the  classification  of  the  committals  during  1860  and  1861  by  crimes  and 
sexes,  we  find  that  those  of  males,  in  1861,  exceeded  by  200  or  1^  per  cent, 
those  in  the  previous  year ;  while  females  exhibit  a  falling  off  of  825  or  5^ 
per  cent  Between  1859  and  1860  the  decline  in  male  committals  was 
7  per  cent,  that  of  females  1  per  cent  During  1 860  the  female  com- 
mittals were  46  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  in  1861  they  amounted  to  44  per 
cent ;  in  1859  they  stood  also  at  44  per  cent* ;  and  in  1858,  at  43  per  c^nt 
of  the  commitals. 

The  number  of  males  and  females  convicted  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
in  1861,  both  as  felons  and  misdemeanants,  was  in  excess  of  the  previous 

*  The  apparent  diicrepancy  between  these  two  nnmbers  ariies  from  the  committal,  for 
contempt,  to  Richmond  Bridewell  of  a  female  prisoner  who  was  snbseqnentlj  transferred  tor 
Graogegmrman  female  Penitentiary. 
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year,  VIZ.,  2602  (1902  males  and  700  females)  against  2275,  comprising  • 
1578  males,  and  697  females.     Summary  convictions  for  offences  against 
the  larceny  acts  also  included  a  greater  number  of  both  sexes,  viz.,  1412 
males,  ana  1221  females,  as  compared  with  1182  males  and  1136  females 
in  1860. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  dangerous  lunatics  com- 
mitted, viz.,  653  (409  males  and  244  females),  against  644  (394  males  and 
250  females).  Convictions  under  revenue  laws  also  increased  from  137  (106 
males  and  31  females)  to  176,  viz.,  134  males  and  42  females.  For  breaches 
of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  the  committals  reached  522  (213  males  and  309 
females)  against  324  (135  males  and  189  females)  in  1860.  Courts-martial 
furnished  110  prisoners  against  68  in  the  previous  year;  and  under  the  Vag- 
rant Acts  the  committals  increased  from  1 286  (458  males  and  828  females,)  in 
1860,  to  1362  (545  males  and  817  females.)  The  committals  for  the  follow- 
ing  crimes  were  below  those  of  the  same  classes  in  1860: — Misdemeanants 
summarily  convicted,  10,317  (5460  males  and  4857  females)  against  10,991 
(5704  males  and  5287  females)  in  the  previous  year  ;  deserters  numbered 
403  against  479;  the  committals  for  drunkenness  during  1861  were  but 
6670(3060  males  and  3610  females),  against  7632  (3521  males  and  4111 
females)  in  1860. 

The  30,087  committals  in  1861  included  only  24,466  individuals,  1654 
persons  having  been  twice,  622  thrice,  258  four  times,  and  312  persons 
committed  five  times  and  upwards,  during  1861.  Females  are  much  oftener 
recurrent  to  gaol  than  males ;  thus,  out  of  the  9200  prisoners  of  that  sex 
committed  in  1861,  1818,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  were  committed  more  than 
once  during  that  period,  while  only  1028,  being  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
males,  feU  within  this  category.  During  1860,  1006  males  and  2018  females 
suffered  re-committal;  in  1859,  1156  males  and  2139  females  were  com- 
mitted more  than  once.  Compared  with  1860,  the  re-committals  of  females 
twice,  thrice,  four  times,  and  five  times  and  upwards,  show  a  re- 
duction in  1861 ;  those  of  males  exhibit  an  increase  under  thrice, 
four  times,  and  five  times  and  upwards,  numbering  in  these  three 
classes  299  in  1861  against  270  in  I860.  The  total  number  of  in- 
dividuals committed  in  1861  were  173  less  than  in  1860;  the  females 
showing  a  decline  of  318,  and  the  males  an  increase  of  145.  The  number 
of  those  committed  for  the  first  time,  in  1861,  numbered  620  above  the 
same  class  iti  1860,  viz,,  16,320  against  15,700;  and  in  reference  to  sexes, 
the  returns  for  1861  include  under  this  heading  559  males  and  61  females 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  24,466  persons  committed  during 
1861  had  undergone  no  less  than  60,943  imprisonments,  or  nearly  2^  on 
the  average ;  but  the  females  in  this,  as  in  the  previous  table,  show  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  the  males,  as  it  appears  they  have  incurred,  on  an 
average,  four  imprisonments,  while  the  other  sex  averages  one  and  a  half 
only.     Nearly  similar  proportions  prevailed  in  the  returns  for  1860. 

This  greater  proneness  to  recurrence  among  females  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  their  sex,  but  partly  to  the  inferior 
means  of  accommodation,  and  consequently  of  corrective  administration, 
which  are  provided  for  them  in  our  prisons.  Among  males,  a  large  portion 
of  our  criminals  is  derived  from  offences  arising  out  of  political  and 
sectarian  feuds,  fiiction  fights,  and  Quarrels  at  fairs  and  markets,  under  the 
excitement  of  intoxication.  Such  offences  do  not  argue  any  very  low  degree 
of  moral  depravity ;  nor  are  the  perpetrators,  when  discnarged  firom  gaol, 
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■  debarred  from  restoration  to  their  ordinary  station  in  the  community,  and 
from  the  resumption  of  their  usual  occupations.  But  females,  who  have 
once  fallen  into  habits  of  drunkenness  or  unchastity,  are  driven  to  despera- 
tion, by  finding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  prevent  their 
retrieving  their  former  position,  and  thus  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  till  they  become  thoroughly  unsexed  and  brutalized,  and  callous  to 
the  imperfect  machinery  of  deterrent  and  reformatory  discipline,  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

During  1861  but  1  person  received  sentence  of  death,  and  was  executed; 
in  1860,  5  males  and  2  females  were  so  sentenced,  but  only  two  of  them 
(males)  were  executed,  the  others  having  had  their  sentences  commuted.  In 
1861  the  Sentences  to  penal  servitude  for  life  were  2  against  1  in  I860. 
Sentences  for  above  fifteen  years  were  4  in  1861  and  nil  in  1860 ;  for 
fifteen  years  and  above  ten,  1  in  1861  against  2  in  the  previous  year;  for 
ten  years  and  above  six,  they  increased  from  55  in  I860  to  72  in  1861. 
Sentences  of  penal  servitude  for  six  years  and  above  four  give  a  return  of 
58  against  24  in  1860;  those  for  four  years  also  increased  from  105  in  1860 
to  124  in  1861 ;  while  those  for  three  years  and  under  show  a  reduction  of 
1  only.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  there  were  31  males  and  35  females 
sentenced  to  the  various  terms  of  penal  servitude  in  excess  of  the  numbers 
in  1860. 

The  number  of  committals  of  juvenile  ofienders  has  been  less  in  1861 
than  in  any  previous  year,  but  the  decrease  has  been  altogether  among  the 
older  ofienders,  whose  ages  ranged  between  10  and  16  years;  while  on  the 
oilier  hand  a  great  increase  is  observed  in  the  number  of  young  criminal 
children,  especially  females,  of  ten  years  of  age  and  under,  and  also  of  those 
committed  for  vagrancy,  and  workhouse  ofiences.  The  decrease  of  upwards 
of  100  in  the  number  of  committals  of  boys,  of  the  more  advanced  age,  at 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  juvenile  dehnquency  had  hitherto  been  found 
to  prevail,  is  remarkable  in^  a  year  of  extraordinsiry  pressure,  in  which  the 
number  of  adult  male  committals  has  increased  nearly  2  per  cent ;  and  it 
seems  to  point  out  that  the  class,  from  which  the  tramed  adult  male 
offender  is  ordinarily  recruited,  has  diminished.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
female  juveniles  committed  to  our  gaols  during  1861  were  destitute  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  education ;  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  very 
young  criminals,  more  especially  females,  during  that  year,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  orphans,  tends  to  prove  that  a  link  is  wanting  in  the  social 
chain  of  improvement  in  the  country,  and  that  many  children,  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians,  enter  on  a  career  of  vice  h:om  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  at  a  period  of  life  when  a  special  duty  devolves 
on  the  State  to  intervene,  and  supply  the  want  of  parental  supervision. 

Forty-three  girls,  whose  ages  aid  not  exceed  10  years,  were  committed 
to  our  gaols  during  1861.  Of  these  but  12  had  both  parents  living,  and 
only  2  could  read  and  write ;  2  were  sent  to  a  reformatory,  and  the  remainder 
were  discharged,  having  undergone  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  During 
1860,  but  16  females  of  the  above  age  were  committed;  and  the  increase 
in  1861  is  more  striking,  when  contrasted  with  the  diminution  of  crime  in 
the  class  of  adult  females,  among  whom  committals  were  less  by  831,  or 
6  per  cent,  on  the  entire  number. 

If  otwithstanding  that  vagrancy  has  increased  within  the  past  year,  still 
83  per  cent,  of  our  criminal  children  were  natives  of  the  localities  from 
which  they  were  committed ;  58  per  cent  were  orphans,  having  lost  one  or 
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both  parents ;  and  but  30  per  cent  could  read  and  write*  The  girls  con- 
stituted by  far  the  most  neglected  class;  nearly  one-half  being  wholly 
illiterate,  while  but  one  in  eight  could  read  and  write.  As  the  great 
majority  were  set  at  liberty  from  the  gaol  at  the  end  of  their  sentences  of 
imprisonment,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  up  in  vice, 
and  swell  the  criminal  population  hereafter. 

During  1861  the  cpmmittals  of  juveniles,  ue.j  persons  not  exceeding 
16  years  of  age,  were  1345,  viz.,  1004  males  and  341  females.  Sevenfy 
males  and  43  females  were  10  years  old  and  under ;  and  934  males  and 
298  females  above  10  and  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age.  As  compared 
with  1860,  the  male  committals  in  1861  wet*e  90  less,  but  those  of  females 
were  6  in  excess.  The  committals  of  juveniles  in  1861,  whose  ages  did  not 
exceed  10  years,  were  70  males  and  43  females,  and  only  58  males  and  17 
females  in  1860.  Between  1859  and  1860  there  was  also  an  increase, 
their  number  in  the  first-mentioned  year  being  but  45  males  and  29 
females. 

In  1861  the  committals  of  adult  males  increased  290,  or  nearly  2  per 
cent,  over  1860;  while  those  of  female  adults  decreased  by  831,  or  6 
per  cent  The  committals  of  juveniles  within  the  same  period  exhibit  a 
redaction  of  more  than  8  per  cent  in  males,  and  an  increase  of  nearly 
2  per  cent  in  females.  Juveniles,  between  the  years  1859  and  1860,  declined 
13  per  cent  in  the  males,  and  11  per  cent  in  the  females ;  adult  males,  6| 
per  c^it ;  and  females  nearly  1  per  cent  Of  the  1345  juvenile  committals 
m  1861,  those  of  females  reckoned  341,  or  25  per  cent,  being  one  girl  to 
every  three  bovs.  In  1860  and  1859  they  amounted  to  23  per  cent  The 
numbers  convicted  of  misde;neanors  by  magistrates  show  a  considerable 
reduction,  as  compared  with  1860,  viz.,  867  against  975 ;  l>ut  in  convic- 
tions for  vagrancy  an  increase  of  39  is  to  be  noted,  84  having  been  com- 
mitted as  vagrants  in  1860  and  123  in  1861.  The  number  of  juveniles  not 
found  guilty  was  in  1861  less  than  in  I860,  viz.,  223  (179  males  and  44 
females),  against  237  (173  males  and  64  females),  in  I860. 

Workhouse  ofienders  in  1861  included  89  juveniles,  viz.,  81  males  and 
8  females,  and  were  more  numerous  than  in  1860,  when  ihey  numbered 
82 — 73  males  and  9  females.  In  1859  the  number  included  und^  this 
heading  was  but  69,  of  whom  61  were  males  and  8  females. 

Although  there  were  1345  committals  of  persons  not  exceeding  16  years 
of  age  during  1861,  there  were  but  1228  individuals  includ^  therein. 
Seventy-five  persons  (44  males  and  31  females)  having  been  once  recom- 
mitted in  the  course  of  that  year ;  8,  twice,  viz.,  1  male  and  7  females ; 
6,  thrice  (3  males  and  3  females) ;  and  2,  four  times  and  upwards  (1  male 
and  1  female).  Compared  with  1860  the  reconmiittals  appear  to  have 
declined,  as  in  that  year  107  juveniles  were  recommitted,  and  but  91  in 
1861 ;  the  only  class  not  showii^a  reduction  in  1861  being  those  Arice 
reconunitted,  which  reached  6.  They  were  3  in  I860.  A  comparison  of 
the  number  of  indtsndticU  jnvexiileA  committed  in  1861  with  1860,  exhibits  a 
diminution  of  60  males,  and  an  increase  of  4  females. 

During  the  year  18^61,  1  female  and  5  male  juveniles  were  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  terms  of  six,  four,  and  three  years,  respectively.  In 
1860  but  4  males  were  so  dealt  with.  In  1859,  13  males  and  2  females 
were  sentenced  to  various  torms  of  p^ial  servitude.  The  number  of 
juveniles  sentenced  in  1861  to  unlimited  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  com- 
jnitted  for  non-payment  of  fines,  were  but  10,  against  19  in  each  of  the 
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previous  two  years.  AH  sentences  of  jayeniles  to  definite  terms  of  impri- 
sonment numbered  in  186 1^  63  less  than  in  1860,  and  236  less  than  in 
1859.  As  to  sexes^  the  returns  of  1861  show  a  decline  of  89  males^  and 
an  increase  of  26  females^  compared  with  those  of  1860,  included  in  this 
class  of  sentences.  More  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  sentences  of  juveniles 
for  defined  terms  of  imprisonment  were  for  one  month  and  under,  yielding 
an  average  length  of  confinement  of  15  days  and  6  hours.  In  1860  the 
average  was  15  days,  22  hours;  and  in  1859,  15  days,  9  hours. 

The  sentences  included  in  the  foregoing  remarks  embrace  the  legal 
preliminary  imprisonments  of  147  males  and  54  females  directed  to  be 
detained  in  reformatory  schools,  established  under  the  21st  and  22nd  Vic- 
toria, cap.  103. 

The  parentage  of  juveniles  committed  in  1861,  shows  that  no  less  than 
299,  or  22  per  cent,  had  lost  both  parents ;  322,  or  24  per  cent,  had  lost 
their  fathers,  and  168,  or  nearlv  12  per  cent,  their  mothers.  In  1860 
these  proportions  were  respectively  20,  25,  and  15  per  cent.  During  1861, 
231  juveniles,  or  17  per  cent,  were  natives  of  other  localities  than  those 
lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gaol  to  which  they  were  committed.  This 
class  in  1800  amounted  to  16  per  cent,  and  in  1859  to  19  p^r  cent  on  the 
committals.  As  to  the  state  of  education  on  committal  of  the  juveniles 
committed  during  the  year  1861,  it  appears  that  400,  or  30  per  cent,  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write ;  281,  or  21  per  cent,  could  reaa  imperfectly ; 
whilst  399,  or  very  nearly  30  per  cent,  were  wholly  illiterate.  Comparing 
the  sexes,  we  find  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  males  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  whQe  only  one-eighth  of  the  females  could  be  so  classed ;  one-fourth 
of  the  males  were  wholfy  illiterate,  but  almost  one-half  of  the  females  were 
without  the  first  rudiments  of  education. 

With  reference  to  religions  professions  there  has  been  a  comparatively 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  Protestants,  especially  amongst  tne  males, 
the  numbers  having  risen  from  82  males  and  19  females  in  1860,  to 
113  males  and  22  females  in  1861.  The  proportions  in  1861  were — 
Protestants,  10  per  cent ;  Presbyterians,  If  per  cent ;  Roman  Catholics, 
88  per  cent  In  1860  the  Protestants  were  7  per  cent ;  Presbyterians, 
2  per  cent ;  and  Roman  Catholics,  91  per  cent  of  the  totaL 

We  find  that  nine  boys  were  rejected  oy  managers  of  reformatory  schools 
during  1861,  principally  from  want  of  room  in  their  institutions.  As  there 
are  but  two  reformatories  for  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  Ireland,  another 
seems  desirable,  and  a  ship  reformatory,  on  the  plan  of  the  Akbar  at  Liver- 
pool, has  been  suggested* 

The  gaols  have  generally  been  healthy  and  free  irom  epidemic  disease ; 
the  deaSis  in  1861  numbered  61,  or  1  in  549;  in  1860  they  were  48,  or 
1  in  706 ;  in  1859  tibey  amounted  to  65,  or  1  in  549  ;  in  1858  they  were 
38,  or  1  in  1000.  We  find,  however,  that,  of  the  61  prisoners  wno  died 
in  1861,  39  were  lunatics. 

The  expenses  of  gaols  have  increased,  during  the  past  year^  by 
1895^  18«.  9^(1 ;  of  bridewells,  by  179^  19&  lO^d  The  total  cost  of 
each  prisoner,  in  1861,  was  less  than  that  of  1860  by  22.  0«.  6d ;  caused 
by  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  number  confined  (viz.,  2631  against  2523 
in  the  previous  year),  which  naturally  decreases  the  average  cost  of  each 
individual  prisoner,  whose  share  of  the  general  expenses,  including  salaries 
of  officers,  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  in  gaols  are  larger. 
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PBI80N8— SCOTLAND. 
Ttomty^tkird  Report  on  Prisons  in  ScotiancL 

Under  the  previous  Acts  the  general  board  fixed,  fi'om  time  to  time,  b^ 
declaration  published  in  the  GazetUy  the  classes  of  prisoners  who  might  lie 
admitted  to  the  general  prison.  Their  latest  declaration  admitted  male 
prisoners  sentenced  to  nine  months  and  upwards,  female  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  and  upwards,  and  criminal  lunatics.  It  specially  excluded 
prisoners  ||,unaer  sentence  of  court-martial.  Convicts  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation and  to  penal  servitude  were  not  included  in  the  declaration,  but 
were  admitted  under  the  powers  conferred  by  statute  on  the  Secretary  of 
State.  By  the  Act  of  1860  it  is  provided,  that  the  general  prison  ^*  shaU 
be  a  prison  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment by  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland,  ana  also  for  the  reception  and 
detention  of  such  convicts,  under  sentence  or  order  of  transportation  or  of 
penal  servitude,  as  her  Majesty  may  please  to  direct  to  be  removed  to  such 
general  prison,  under  the  powers  to  that  efiect  conferred  on  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

By  the  following  clause  the  classes  of  prisoners  to  be  regularly  removed 
to  the  prison  are  separately  defined : — ^*  W  hen  a  sentence  is  pronounced  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  adjudging  any  person  to  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  nine  months  or  upwards,  such  sentence,  whether  the  general 
prison  at  Perth  be  mentioned  tnerein  or  not,  or  whether  the  name  of  any 
other  prison  be  mentioned  therein  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  a  sentence  which  may  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
said  general  prison,  unless  such  sentence  contains  a  clause  especially 
declaring  that  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  removed  to  such  general  prison ; 
and  any  person  undergoing  a  sentence  which  may  be  so  carried  into  efiect 
in  the  general  prison  may  be  removed  thereto  at  any  time  in  terms  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  uie  removal  of  prisoners." 

By  a  further  clause  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order  the 
removal  of  *^  any  prisoner  from  any  prison  in  Scotland  to  any  other  prison 
in  Scotland,  bemg  a  legal  prison  for  the  class  of  prisoners  to  which  such 
prisoner  belongs,"  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  any  time 
to  remove  to  the  general  prison  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  a 
court  of  law  in  Scotland  mr  any  period  less  than  nine  months.  An  appli- 
cation having  been  made  for  the  removal  of  two  prisoners  in  the  prison 
of  Stirling,  under  sentence  of  court-martial,  to  the  general  prison,  the 
Commissioners  of  Prisons  expressed,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  doubt  whether  they  could  be  legally 
received  there  under  the  above  definition  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland. 

The  new  Act  contains  no  clauses  relative  to  the  disposal  of  criminal 
lunatics ;  and  hence,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  untried  lunatics  cannot 
be  received.  The  Secretary  of  State  can,  however,  under  the  powers  above 
referred  to,  direct  the  removal  thither  of  any  convicted  prisoner  becoming 
a  lunatic  in  a  local  prison.  The  classes  of  lunatics  who  are  found  unfit  for 
trial,  or  are  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  lunacy,  may  also  be  detained  there 
under  the  clauses  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  which  place  them  at  her  Majestjr's 
disposal.  On  this  matter  we  have  some  further  observations  to  make  in 
special  connection  with  the  lunatic  department 
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The  distribution  of  the  accommodation  in  the  prison  was^  at  the  close  of 
theyear,  as  follows : — 

The  prison  proper^  exclusive  of  the  department  for  lunatics^  contained 
724  separate  cells;  58  dormitories  in  juvenile  department,  since  discon- 
tinned ;  and  55  hospital  and  associate  accommodation  in  use — making  a 
total  of  837. 

The  department  for  criminal  lunatics  has  accommodation  in  31  apart- 
ments for  33  males  and  13  females ;  total,  46. 

The  separate  juvenile  department,  containing,  in  terms  of  the  above 
statement,  58  dormitories,  was  discontinued  in  I860,  owing  to  the  decrease 
of  that  class  of  prisoners^  who  are  now  usuallv  confined  in  reformatories. 
In  this  and  other  available  vacant  accommodation,  the  prison  could  contain 
between  200  and  250  beyond  the  present  average  number. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  prison  was 
611,  viz.,  208  males  and  403  females.  There  were  admitted  during  the 
year: — ^Prisoners  sentenced  to  periods  of  imprisonment,  375,  viz.,  229 
males  and  146  females ;  female  convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  75 ; 
criminal  lunatics,  1,  viz.,  1  female.  These  numbers,  added  to  the  number 
in  custody  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  make  the  total  number  who 
have  been  confined  in  the  prison,  during  the  year  1861,  amount  to  1062, 
viz.,  437  males  and  625  females. 

There  were  liberated  during  the  year,  194  males  and  92  females,  on 
expiry  of  sentences  to  imprisonment ;  and  90  females  under  sentence  to 
transportation  or  penal  servitude,  71  of  whom  were  liberated  by  release  on 
licence ;  1  male  imprisonment  prisoner  was  liberated  on  warrant  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary ;  and  3  male  imprisonment  prisoners  received  free  or 
conditional  pardons. 

There  were  8  deaths.  For  the  particulars  of  each  we  refer  to  the  report 
by  the  medical  ofiicer,  and  the  relative  tables,  both  in  the  Appendix. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  viz.,  on  31st  December,  1861,  the  number  in 
custody  was  674,  viz.,  237  males  and  437  females. 

One  male  and  2  females  from  the  ordinary  imprisonment  department, 
and  1  female  from  the  convict  department,  were  removed  to  the  lunatic 
department,  on  medical  certificates  of  insanity.  One  female  prisoner  was 
transferred  to  the  main  prison  from  the  lunatic  department 

The  average  daUy  number  of  prisoners  in  the  prisons  of  Scotland  from 
1840  to  1861  inclusive  was  as  follows:— In  1840,  1940;  in  1841,  1964  :  in 
1842,  2422;  in  1843,  2288 ;  in  1844,  2258;  in  1845,  2092 ;  in  1846,  2207; 
in  1847,  2528;  in  1848,2969;  in  1849,  3143;  in  1850,  2990;  in  1851, 
2900;  in  1852,2919;  in  1853,2724;  in  1854,2666;  in  1855,  2316;  in 
1856,  2210;  in  1857,  2201;  in  1858,  2114;  in  1859,  2191;  in  1860, 
2101;  in  1861,2083. 

The  late  general  board  from  time  to  time  drew  attention  to  the  annual 
decrease  in  the  average  daily  numbers  of  prisoners  in  Scotland,  from  the 
year  1849,  when  it  was  3143,  to  the  year  1858,  when  it  was  2114.  Next 
year  showed  a  reaction,  the  number  being  2191 ;  but  it  was  shown  in  the 
concluding  report,  that  ^e  decrease  had  resumed,  the  total  number  for  1860 
being  2101.  The  decrease  would  appear,  when  the  figures  for  the  whole  year 
are  l^en,  to  be  still  in  progress,  the  number  for  1 86 1  beinc;  2083.  It  appears, 
however,  on  examining  the  quarterly  returns,  that  the  small  apparent  decrease 
in  the  whole  year  has  oeen  caused  by  a  large  decrease  at  the  commencement, 
partly  counteracted  by  an  increase  in  autumn.    The  average  for  the  March 
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quarter  was  so  low  as  1938,  being  161  under  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  for  the  previous  year,  which  was  2099.  The  averaee  for  the  June 
quarter  was  2076,  being  57  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  previous  year,  which  was  2133.  The  return  for  the  September  quarter, 
on  tne  other  hand,  shows  2177,  being  an  increase  of  7  on  the  correspond* 
ing  quarter  of  I860,  which  was  2170;  and  the  December  return  gives  2 140, 
being  an  increase  of  121  on  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1860,  which  was 
2019.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  was  a  great  decrease  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  jear  1861,  and  that  they  have  increased 
during  the  later  half  or  the  year,  so  as  to  exceed  the  number  during  the 
same  part  of  the  previous  year.  In  estimating  the  influence  of  these 
numbers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  do  not  include  juvenile  offenders 
detained  in  reformatories. 

The  salaries  of  the  paid  officers  of  this  department  are  paid  by  the  Queen's 
and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  in  Exchequer,  and  are  included  in  the 
following  general  statement  of  the  expenditure  in  the  department  for  the 
year  1861,  exclusive  of  the  sums  paid  to  county  boards  through  exchequer 
for  the  maintenance  of  convicted  prisoners,  of  which  we  have  not  obtained 
a  foil  return  for  the  past  year.  They  amounted  in  1860  to  4260^  \s,  BiL 
Current  expenses  of  general  prison,  20,107/.  1«.  5d. ;  works  and  repairs  it 
general  prison,  2132/.  lOa.  ScL  ;  salaries  of  the  paid  staff  of  the  managers' 
department,  115221;  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  managers' department, 
1842.  14«.  6c2.;  expense  ofremovals  of  convicts  and  prisoners,  13432. 13«.  lOd; 
total,  24,9202:  0«.  5A 

The  chaplain  in  his  report  says: — ^''Bearing  in  mind  the  evil  propensities 
of  our  nature,  our  liabilities  to  err,  the  innumerable  temptations  to  which 
we,  in  '  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,'  are  ever  and  anon  exposed  ;  the  fact 
that  they,  the  objects  of  our  care,  are  not  ^sinners  above  all'  the  delinquents 
of  mankind,  not  a  few,  doubtless,  having  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  we  cannot,  we  would  not,  we  dare  not  but  commiserate,  sympathize 
indeecT somewhat  at  least  with  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  our  *  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh,'  in  their  untoward,  their  legally  branded  position. 

"The  nondescript  culture  of  our  inmates  in  the  main, — the  scheme 
cunningly  devised,  the  process  initiatory,  in  gradation  now  and  then  inter- 
cepted, matured,  competitive  even  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  accomplish- 
ing unjust  ends, — the  betaking  of  themselves  in  pursuit  of  happiness 
ephemeral,  an  illusion,  to '  refuges  of  lies,'  is  such  as  to  require  on  our 
part  tact,  care,  and  watchfulness,  in  rightly  dividing  among  them  'the 
Word  of  Truth,*  to  which  they,  alas  I  have  more  or  less,  if  not  entirely, 
been  strangers,  regardless  alike  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Relisioas 
denomination — ^in  many  cases,  I  fear,  merely  nominal  and  stated  suitably  to 
convenience— makes  no  distinction  in  my  mode  of  treatment;  liberty  of 
conscience  as  to  creeds  being  fully  accorded  to  every  one — ^in  no^  way 
interfered  with.  Scriptural  statutes.  Divine  edicts,  the  Bible  entire,  is  my 
special  province  and  bonnden  duty  to  offer  and  recommend  to  the  prayerml 
consideration  of  the  prisoners  for  their  guidance  now  and  hereafter;  and 
all  things  considered,  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  they  give 
wondemd  heed  to  the  counsels  and  warnings  daily  and  steadily  administered 
to  them,  as  classified  in  the  cell,  the  school-rooms,  and  the  chapel—one 
only,  and  that  one  only  at  times,  declining  to  take  advantage  of  the  religions 
instruction  beneficently  provided  for  our  inmates." 
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Corresptyiidence  relating  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 

On  the  18th  February,  1859,  the  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  (Mr. 
Hammonch,  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Colonial  Minister  (Mr.  Merivale),  a 
despatch  irom  Mr  Pritchard,  her  Majesty's  consul  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
reporting  the  proposal  of  the  King  of  that  group  to  cede  his  territories  to 
Great  Britain,  and  enclosing  a  statement  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  possession  of  those  islands.  The  political  importance  of  Fiji  arises 
from  its  geographical  position.  Situated  on  the  highway  of  commerce, 
between  Australia  and  Fanama,  its  capacious  and  secure  harbours,  in  the 
possession  of  an  enemy,  would  afford  shelter  to  ah  imposing  fleet,  and  a  basis 
for  offensive  operations  against  our  commerce  in  the  southern  seas  and  the 
coast  of  Australia.  In  prospect  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  line  of 
mail  steamers  from  Syaney  to  Panama,  the  importance  of  Fiji  as  a  naval 
rendezvous  is  greatly  increased.  The  commercial  advantages  offered  by 
Fiji  originate  in  its  internal  and  latent  resources,  its  salubrious  climate,  and 
fertile  soil.  Cotton  may  be  grown  extensively,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
labour.  Coffee,  sugar-cane,  nutmegs,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  indigo  are  in- 
digenous to  the  islands.  Antimony  is  found  in  the  interior,  and  probably 
coal  exists  on  the  largest  island. 

In  answer  to  this  communication  Mr.  Merivale  wrote  that,  previous  to 
coming  to  any  decision  on  the  subject,  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  on  some  parts  which  appear 
to  have  a  naval  bearing.  The  questions  were  asked  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and 
the  answers  were,  that  by  obtaining  the  Fijis  we  did  not  obtain  aU  the  har- 
bours available  on  that  part  of  tlie  Pacific;  that  the  harbours  will  not 
require  any  artificial  development  for  naval  purposes.  The  samples  of  Fiji 
cotton  were  remitted  to  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  and  they  reported  it 
to  be  excellent — ^worth  7Jd  to  1«.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Merivale  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Hammond,  asking  whether,  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  opinion,  supposing  that  on  other  grounds  it  were  found 
to  be  desirable  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  those  islands,  their  occupation 
by  us  might  not  lead  to  embarrassment  or  complication  with  foreign  Powers 
who  have  rights  or  claims  on  that  part  of  the  Pacific ;  in  answer  to  which, 
Mr.  Hammond  wrote  that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  aware  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Fiji  Islands  by  Great  Britain  would  involve  the  violation  of 
any  rights  or  claims  belonging  to  foreign  Powers  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  On  the  same  date  Mr.  Hammond  sent  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Pritchard,  stating  his  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  islands  might  be 
governed  if  their  cession  should  be  accepted  by  her  Majesty's  Government 

On  the  2nd  July,  1860,  Lord  Wodehouse  sent  four  despatches  from 
Mr.  Consul  Pritchard,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  chiefs  continued  to  press 
very  urgently  for  the  acceptance  by  her  Majesty  of  the  cession  of  the  islands, 
and  requesting  the  decision  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  subject 

On  the  31st  of  July,  Sir  F.  Rogers  informed  Lord  Wodehouse  that  Col. 
Smythe,  R.  A.^  was  appomted  as  a  Commissioner  to  visit  the  Fiji  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  reasons  for  and  against  accepting  the 
offer  to  cede  to  her  Majesty  the  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 

On  the  9th  August,  1860,  Colonel  Smythe  reported  his  arrival  at  Levuka 
on  the  5th  July,  and  commenced  a  tour  of  the  group,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  Dr.  Seemann.     He  visited  Ban,  Kwa,  and  Kewa,  and  was 
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about  to  visit  the  island  of  Kandawu.  He  stated  that  Thakombau,  the  chief 
of  Bau,  although  probably  the  most  influential  chief  in  the  group,  had  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  Tui  Kti,  or  King  of  Fiji,  nor  would  the  other  chief 
submit  to  his  authority. 

On  the  9th  November,  I860,  Colonel  Smythe  reported  that  he  had  com- 
pleted  his  tour  of  inspection,  and  that  the  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  as 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  so  far  was,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  accept  the  offer  made  to  cede  to  her  Majesty  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  He  also  forwarded  a  general  Report  on  the 
islands,  as  follows : — 

The  Fiji  group  of  iBiands  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  meridianaof  176^  east 
and  178  west  longitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of  15°  and  20"^  south  latitude.  It  is  composed 
of  about  200  islands  and  islets,  of  which  less  than  one-half  is  inhabited.  Two  of  the  islands 
(Vitu-Levu  and  VanuapLeTu)  are  of  unusual  size  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  haying  each  a  drcnm- 
ferenoe  of  250  miles.  The  islands  rise,  in  general,  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  present  in  their 
bold  and  irregular  outlines  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Tolcanic  formation  to  which  tli^y 
belong.  With  the  exception  of  some  tracts  on  the  two  larger  islands,  but  little  level  land  is 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  Almost  every  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  either  fringing  the 
shore  or  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  more  or  less  narrow. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  darker  of  the  two  great  Polynesian  races,  bnt,liTing  on  the 
confines  of  the  lighter-coloured  race,  hare  receiyed  from  it  some  admixture.  One  language, 
with  some  yarieties  of  dialect,  prevails  throughout  the  group.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
200,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  numbered  as  Christian  converts.  The  men  are  generally  above 
the  middle  height,  robust,  and  well  built.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of 
their  yam  and  taro  plots,  which  afibrds  periodical  but  easy  employment;  sailing  in  their 
canoes,  fishing,  and  frequently  fighting.  The  chief  articles  of  food  are  vams,  taro,  fish,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruits,  bananas,  and  other  fruits,  the  spontaneous  proauctions  of  the  soO. 
Thear  dothing  is  extremely  scanty,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  or  rather  paper, 
prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry.  Their  houses  are  constructed  of  reeds  and 
grass  on  a  framework  of  poles.  The  fioor  is  the  natural  soil  covered  with  fern  leaves  and 
mats;  in  the  middle  is  a  simken  hearth,  the  smoke  from  which  escapes  through  the  walls  and 
roof.  Apertures  for  light  other  than  the  door-ways  are  very  rare.  The  houses  are  never 
isolated,  but  are  crowded  together  in  towns  or  '*  koros,"  which  are  frequently  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  an  earthen  mound.  The  natives  have  raised  no  permanent  structures.  Although 
the  coral  reefs  present  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  lime,  and  they  have  discovered  the  art  of 
burning  it,  they  make  no  use  of  it  except  as  paint  and  to  plaster  their  hair  with.  There  are 
no  beasts  of  burden  or  draught,  and  consequently  no  roads.  The  usual  mode  of  moving  about 
and  of  carriage  is  by  canoes.  The  only  mechanics  among  them  are  the  carpenters  or 
canoe- builders,  who  form  an  hereditary  caste.  The  women,  in  a  fisw  favourable  localities, 
manufacture  a  rude  kind  of  pottery. 

There  are  in  the  group  probably  not  less  than  40  independent  tribes,  twelve  of  which,  from 
their  superior  influence,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  to  govern  it.  The  names  of  these 
are— Bau,  Bewa,  Navua,  Nandronga,  Yunda,  Ba,  Bakiraki,  and  Yiwa,  round  the  coast  of  the 
largest  island  (Viti-levu);  Bau,  Mathuata,  and  Thakandrove,  or  the  other  large  island  (Yanuar 
leyu^;  and  Lakembo,  among  the  windward  islands. 

The  rule  of  the  chiefii  is  absolutely  despotic;  the  lives  and  goods,  and  to  some  extent  the 
lands,  of  the  people  are  at  their  mercy.  The  number  of  chiefs  is  very  great,  almost  every 
**  koro  "  has  one  or  more.  They  differ  greatly  in  rank  and  influence.  In  many  instances 
there  are  two  great  chiefs  at  the  same  place,  as  at  Bau.  Here  one  of  these  is  called 
**  Rokotoembau,"  or  <*  Great  Chief  of  Bau,"  and  the  other  "Na  Yu-ni-valu,"  or  the  "  root  of 
war."  They  are  both  consecrated  to  their  office.  At  Bau,  the  **  Yu-nl-valu  "  is  the  principal 
personage!  but  in  other  places,  where  similar  titles  exist,  the  **  Yu-ni-valu,"  although  charged 
with  special  duties  in  the  conduct  of  war,  has  but  little  power. 

South-eastward  of  Fiji,  at  a  distance  of  250  miles,  lie  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islanda.  The 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  lighter-coloured  Polynesian  race.  They  have  long  had  intercourse 
with  the  nearer  islands  of  F^i,  attracted  by  the  fine  timber  for  canoes  which  they  lUBbcd. 
Canoes  are  built  on  the  spot  where  the  material  is  found;  the  construction  of  a  large  one 
occupies  several  years, 

In  1822,  the  English  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  commenced  a  mission  in  Tonga,  whidi 
led  at  a  later  period  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Fgi.  This  event  took  place  in 
1835,  when  two  missionaries  from  Tonga  landed  at  Lakemba,  the  principal  of  the  eastern 
islands,  and  where  many  Tonguese  were  located.  The  success  of  these  missionaries  was  so 
encouraging  that  their  society  gradually  added  to  thefr  number,  and  eventually  formed  the 
F^i  group  into  a  separate  Qussionary  district. 

The  number  of  Tonguese  in  Fiji  fluctuates  considerably,  but  may  be  taken  at  an  average 
at  from  300  to  400.    Of  late  years  they  have  taken  an  active  part  in  Fyian  wars,  sometimes 
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helping  one  chief,  wmetimeB  another,  and  ioTariably  with  tncoess.  Th^  are  dittingnished 
hy  daring,  conpled  with  unity  and  di«cipline,— qualities  in  which  the  Fijians  are  moat 
wretchedly  deficient.  They  poaeess  strong  feelings  of  nationality,  and  own  ready  obedience 
to  their  chief  Maafb,  a  near  relatiTe  to  the  SOng  of  Tonga.  Native  agency  is  largely  employed 
by  the  missionaries  in  F^i,  and  many  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  are  Tonguese.  In  cases 
where  Tonguese  teachers  have  been  ill-treated  by  the  heathen  natives,  Maafu  has  interfered 
as  the  protector  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  manner,  while  extending  his  own  influence,  he 
has  rendered  safer  the  position  of  the  native  teachers.  The  presence  of  the  Tonguese  in  Fgl 
has  been  far  from  an  unmixed  benefit  Their  conduct  has  often  been  in  direct  contradiction 
to  their  profession  of  Christianity,  and  the  help  which  they  have  afforded  to  the  diiefs  has 
occasionoi  much  oppression  to  the  people  in  the  contributions  levied  to  recompense  their 
services. 

The  population  of  the  Tonga  group  does  not  exceed  a  tenth  of  that  of  Fiji;  yet  from  the 
mental  and  physical  superiority  of  the  Tonguese,  their  courage  and  discipline,  and  the  dread 
of  them  established  among  the  F^ians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  could  easily  make 
themselves  masters  of  Fiji;  an  enterprise  which  Greorge,  King  of  Tonga,  has  been  said  to  mecUtate. 

The  permanent  white  residents  in  F^i  amount  to  about  200,  composed  chiefly  of  men 
who  have  left  or  run  away  from  vessels  visiting  the  islands.  They  are  principally  British 
subjects,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  a  few  French  and  Germans.  The  two  former  are 
the  most  numerous.  They  traffic  with  the  natives  for  produce,  which  they  dispose  of  to 
vessels.  They  do  nothing  to  civilise  or  improve  the  natives;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  in 
many  instances  faMen  to  a  lower  level.  Whenever  they  can  obtain  spirits,  most  of  them  drink 
to  excess.  From  &lse  information  given  in  the  colonial  journals  regarding  the  acceptance  by 
her  Majesty  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands,  and  their  advantages  for  settlers,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  were  induced  to  visit  them  during  last  year.  Discovering  on  their  arrival 
the  true  state  of  afikirs,  many  of  them  hastened  to  return  to  the  colonies,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  remainder  wiU  probably  follow.  They  were  generally  of  a  much  superior  class 
to  the  old  white  residents.  Besides  the  British  Consul,  there  is  a  Consul  for  the  United 
States  of  America  residing  in  F^i.  The  principal  articles  of  produce  are  cocoa-nut  oil, 
tortoise-shell,  pearl-shell,  and  arrow-root.  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of  sandal-wood 
and  bdche-de-mer  were  carried  to  China,  but  tliis  trade  has  now  nearly  ceased.  The  staple 
article  of  produce  is  cocoa-nut  oil,  of  which  about  200  tons  are  annually  exported.  The  sugar- 
cane and  coffee-tree  both  grow  well,  and  may  in  time  contribute  to  the  exports  from  Fiji. 

The  climate  of  Fiji  is  not  unhealthy.  Fevers  are  almost  unknown.  The  most  fatal 
disease  to  Europeans  is  dysentery.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  probably  about 
80**.  Much  rain  falls,  especially  during  the  summer  months  of  January,  February,  and 
Haroh.  At  this  season  thunder  storms  are  ft^quent.  Hurricanes  scarcely  ever  occur  except 
in  these  months,  and  frequently  several  years  in  succession  pass  without  any.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  easterly  winds  prevaU.  Of  the  meteorology  of  Fgi  more  precise 
information  will  soon  be  obtained,  as  I  brought  out  with  me  from  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  complete  set  of  instruments. 

The  three  principal  reasons  stated  in  my  instructions  as  having  been  urged  for  accepting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Fgi  islands  are— 1st.  That  they  may  prove  a  useful  station  for  any 
mail  steamers  running  between  Panama  and  Sydney.    2nd.  That  they  may  afford  a  supply  of 
cotton.    Srd.  And,  in  close  connection  with  the  first  reason,  that  their  possession  is  important 
to  the  national  power  and  security  in  the  Pacific. 

On  the  first  head  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  which 
I  have  traced  the  great  circle  lines  joining  Sydney,  Panama,  and  Fiji,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
lines  of  shortest  distance  on  the  globe  between  these  places.  The  line  from  Sydney  to 
Pmama,  it  will  be  seen,  crosies  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand  almost  in  the  latituoe  of 
Auckland,  and  passes  to  the  south  of  the  great  field  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  disUnce  by 
this  line  from  Sydney  to  Panama  is  7,626  nautical  miles.  The  distance  from  Sydney  to  Fiji 
is  1,735  miles,  and  from  Fiji  to  Panama  6,250,  making  the  distance  from  Sydney  to  Panama 
by  way  of  Fiji  7,985  miles,  or  359  miles  longer  than  by  the  direct  line.  The  latter  line  would 
be  augmented,  by  about  100  miles,  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  New  Zealand.  There  would  still  remain  a  difference  of  260  miles  in  favour  of  the  Auckland 
route.  The  route  by  Fiji,  besides  being  the  longer,  trarerses  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes,  the 
navigation  among  which  is  undoubtedly  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  reefii  and  shoals  in 
which  they  aboand,  and  the  occurrence  of  hurricanes  at  certain  seasons. 

2ndly.  Regarding  the  supply  of  cotton.  The  cotton  plant  is  not  indigenous  in  FijL  From 
the  concurring  evidence  of  the  natives  in  all  parts  of  the  group,  its  first  introduction  may  be 
fixed  at  25  years  ago.  As  six  different  varieties  are  now  found,  it  is  probable  that  since  its 
first  introduction  fresh  seeds  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  by  vessels  visiting  the 
islands.  The  natives  do  not  cultivate  it,  and  make  scarcely  any  use  of  It.  Dr.  Seemsnn 
brought  out  with  him  last  year  some  cotton  seed,  presented  by  the  Manchester  Cotton  Supply 
Association,  for  distribution  in  F^  L  It  was  of  two  kinds,  **  Sea  Island,"  and  <*  New  Orleans.*^' 
None  of  the  former  kind  germinated,  but  the  New  Orleans  proved  very  good.  In  an  experi- 
ment made  under  Dr.  Seemann's  own  direction,  the  seed  was  sown  on  &e  9th  of  June,  and 
when  he  visited  the  plot  again  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  plants  were  from  4  to  7  feet  high, 
and  had  some  very  line  ripe  pods  upon  them. 
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Since  Mr.  Pritchard's  retarn  from  Bngland  at  the  eod  of  1859,  some  of  the  natiTe  chiefr 
have  been  induced  to  encoorage  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  a  few  joung  plants  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  native  gardens  in  yarioos  places.  Very  little,  howerer,  can  be  expected  for  some 
time  from  the  natives.  They  will  only  be  induced  to  raise  cotton  by  meeting  with  a  readj 
sale  for  the  small  quantities  which  they  will  bring  in  at  first  The  cultivation  of  cotton  by  white 
settlers  is  principally  a  question  of  land  and  labour.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Fgi  which  is  not  private  property,  the  ownership  resting  either 
in  families  or  in  individuals.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  only  at  one  time  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, as  a  narrow  patch  of  ground  supplies  the  wants  of  a  Fyian  household,  and  the  custom  is 
to  break  up  frequently  new  ground  and  abandon  the  old.  On  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of 
land  by  whites,  I  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  chiefs  at  each  of  the  public  meetings;  the 
general  reply  was  that  an  agreement  made  with  the  owners,  if  approved  by  the  chie^  would 
hold  good.  In  the  older  purchases  of  land  by  whites,  when  the  quantity  exceeded  what  was 
required  for  a  house,  the  native  residents  were  not  interfered  with,  as  no  cultivation  of  land 
was  attempted.  In  a  few  recent  cases,  where  purchases  have  been  efibcted  by  the  whiles  who 
came  last  year  to  the  islands,  and  who,  with  the  view  of  forming  plantations,  wished  ta 
remove  the  natives  from  the  land,  opposition  from  the  latter  has  been  met  with.  By  a  clearer 
understanding  with  the,  owners  before  the  purchase  was  concluded,  these  difficulties  would 
probably  have  been  avoided.  The  only  mode  hitherto  of  obtaining  labour  has  been  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  chiefs,  who  send  a  party  of  their  people  to  perform  the  work  agreed  upon, 
and  receive  the  payment,  which  they  distribute  at  their  pleasure.  This  system  would  noc 
meet  the  daily  demand  of  labour  required  in  a  cotton  plantation.  Th6  general  habits  and 
sentiments  of  the  Fijians  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  property  by  individuals.  The  chief 
seizes  anything  belonging  to  his  people  that  takes  his  fancy,  aud  as  readily  gives  it  away,  and 
the  people  are  equally  ready  to  beg  and  to  give.  As  the  influence  of  Christianity  increases,  the 
rule  of  the  chiefs  will  become  more  mild,  and  private  rights  will  be  more  respected.  It  is  voy 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  people  will  become  more  industrious,  their  wants  being  so  few 
and  being  so  easily  supplied.  Although  capable  of  making  a  considerable  exertion  for  a  short 
period,  &e  natives  dislike  regular  and  continuous  employment.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  whether  by  natives  or  by  white  planters  with  native  labourers,  the  supply  of 
cotton  from  F^ji  can  never  be  otherwise  than  insignificant. 

Srdly.  Regarding  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  the  F^i  Islands  to  the  national 
power  and  security  in  the  Pacific  .  The  influence  of  a  great  Power  in  the  Pacific  is  dependent 
entirely  on  its  naval  force.  By  the  possession  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  England  com- 
pletely commands  the  western  portion  of  the  Pacific.  In  these  colonies  naval  armaments  can 
be  recruited  and  equipped,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  may  even  be  created.  No  group  in 
the  Pacific  can  ever  offer  these  advantages*;  and  the  possession  of  one,  in  the  western  section 
more  especially,  is  not  only  not  required,  but  would  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  iu  the  event 
of  war.  The  F^i  Islands  do  not  lie  in  the  path  of  any  great  commercial  route.  The  whole  of 
the  Pacific  archipelagoes  lie  to  the  north  of  the  direct  line  from  the  Austndian  colonies  to 
Panama  and  South  America,  and  south  of  the  line  from  Panama  and  North  ^merica  to  China 
and  India.  All  ihat  it  seems  necessary  for  England  to  possess  in  the  Pacific  is  an  island  with 
a  good  harbour,  midway  between  Auckland  an  1  Panama,  in  the  steam-packet  route.  Pitcaim's 
Island  is  nearly  in  the  required  position,  but  it  has  no  harbour.  If  a  suitable  island  in  iu 
neighbourhood  could  be  found,  it  would  become,  in  addition  to  a  coaling  station  for  steam- 
vessels,  the  entrepot  of  the  pearl-shell  and  other  trade  which  now  centres  in  Tahiti,  and  afford 
a  very  favourable  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  squadron  to  protect  our  shipping  homewaxd-bound 
firom  Australia  and  the  Pacific 

Of  the  native  population  of  Fgi,  less  than  one-third  profess  the  Christian  reli^on;  among 
the  remainder  cannibalism,  strangulation  of  widows,  infanticide,  and  other  enormities  prevail 
to  a  frightful  extent.  Should  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  be  accepted  by  her  Majesty,  the 
suppression  of  these  inhuman  practices  would  be  put  into  inunediate  execution.  For  this  service, 
and  for  the  general  support  of  the  government,  a  force  of  not  less  than  the  wing  of  a  raiment 
would  be  required,  in  addition  to  a  ship  of  war,  with  a  tender  of  light  draught,  both  steamers. 

The  expenses  of  a  civil  establishment  composed  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  act  efficiently  on  the 
condition  of  the  natives  would  probably  not  fall  short  of  7,000/.  a  year. 

The  only  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  would  appear  to  be  by  a  capitation- tax;  customs 
duties  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  cover  the  cost  of  collection,  if  the  importation  of  ardent 
spirits  were  prohibited,  as  a  regard  for  the  weifiue  of  the  natives  would  imperatively  demand. 
For  many  years  the  Government  would  be  necessitated  to  accept  the  tax  in  kind,  as  the 
natives  have  no  circulating  medium  of  exchange;  and  a  still  longer  period  would  elapse  before 
the  islands  became  self-supporting 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  former  condition  of 
Tahiti,  it  would  seem  that  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Islands  can  be  best  developed,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  inhabitants  secured,  by  a  native  government  aided  by  the  counsels  of  respect- 
able Europeans. 

On  a  review  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  a  penonsl 
examination  of  the  islands  and  the  people,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  should  accept  the  offer  which  has  been  made,  to  cede  to  her  Migesty 
the  sovereignly  over  the  F^ji  Islands. 
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CAPITATION  RATE  (BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  INDIA.) 

Correspondence  between  the  War  Office  and  oAer  Department^  rekUive  to  the 
Payment  from  the  Revenues  ofmdia  of  a  Catntation  Rate  of  lOL  per  Man 
per  Annum  on  the  Number  of  Effectives  of  Her  Majesttfs  British  Forces 
serving  in  Indian  in  commutation  of  the  Claims  of  the  War  Office  for 
Recruiting  and  Depdt  Charges.— UUx  Jxdj,  1862.  (Earl  De  Grey.)  (1664.) 

On  the  12th  October,  I86O5  Sir  B.  Hawes  communicated  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  to  take  into  account  the  general  system  of  accounts,  with  special 
reference  to  the  accounts  with  me  Goyemment  of  India,  and  that  the 
committee  reported  as  follows : — 

^*  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  reducing 
the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  East  India  Government,  in  respect  of  these 
accounts,  to  an  average  rate  proportioned  to  the  number  of  British  troops 
serving  from  time  to  time  in  the  territory,  and  that,  when  once  the  scale  is 
fixed,  me  contributions  should  be  paid  by  monthly  instalments." 

In  this  arran^ment  the  committee  propose  to  include  the  contribution  in 
aid  of  non-effective  payments.  And  in  mis  opinion  Mr.  Herbert  entirely 
concurred^ 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  said  that 
he  concurred  in  the  proposed  plan,  and  that  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
should  be  forthwith  instituted.  For  this  office  Mr.  Hammick,  of  the  General 
Register  Office,  was  nominated ;  but  he  could  not  be  spared  at  the  Census 
Office,  and  Mr.  0.  H.  Anderson  was  appointed,  together  with  Major- 
General  Tulloch,  Morgan  H.  Foster,  Esq.,  Colonel  Jameson,  and  F.  Sandoz, 
Esq.     The  questions  proposed  to  the  committee  were  the  following: — 

1.  The  annual  payment  required  to  reimburse  the  British  Exchequer  for 
the  charge  incurred  in  Great  Britain  in  raising  troops  for  service  in  India, 
including  the  expense  of  the  depots  of  Indian  regiments,  the  pay  of  officers 
on  leave  of  absence,  and  generally  every  expense,  exclusive  of  the  charges 
comprehended  under  the  second  head,  and  of  passage  money  and  expense 
of  transport 

The  rate  to  be  fixed  separately  for  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  so  as 
to  meet  any  alterations  wnich  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  in  the 
respective  numbers  of  these  arms  employed  in  India,  and  to  be,  for  every 
thousand  men  serving  there,  determined  by  the  average  of  twelve  monthly 
musters. 

2.  The  annual  payment  required  per  thousand  men  in  India  of  all  arms 
of  the  service  to  meet  the  charge  of  pensions  to  discharged  soldiers,  pensions 
to  officers  wounded  in  action,  retired  fiill-pay,  or  other  military  allowance 
on  retirement ;  and  pensions  to  widows  of  omcers,  compassionate  allowances 
to  children,  gratuities,  and  other  dead  weight  charges. 

On  the  31st  January,  1861,  the  committee  reported  as  follows: — 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  for 
India  to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt, 
with  the  view  of  fixing  an  average  rate  for  the  payments  to  be  made  from 
the  revenues  of  India  to  the  British  exchequer  on  account  of  troops 
of  the  line  serving  in  India,  feel  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  details,  in  coming  at  present  to  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the 
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precise  average  rate»;  but  considering  that  the  authorities  who  have 
nominated  them  to  this  duty  have  expressed  a  desire  that,  pending  a  foil 
and  complete  report  on  the  subject,  some  avei'age  rate  should  be  named  on 
which  provisional  arrangements  maj  be  made  for  the  year  commencing 
Ist  April,  1861,* the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  for  every  1,000  men 
of  all  arms  in  India  the  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  be  assumed  for  the 
effective,  and  3.6002.  .per  annum  for  the  non-effective  chargCj  these  rates  will 
sufficiently  approximate  to  the  real  amount  to  warrant  a  temporary  adjust- 
ment on  that  basis  until  their  further  report,  when  they  may  be  enabled 
to  specify  the  |)roper  average  and  the  rates  for  each  arm  separately. 

Before  recommending  a  permanent  arrangement,  it  appears  necessary 
that  the  numerous  doctiments  on  which  the  charges  have  to  be  ibnnded 
should  be  carduUy  examined. 

The  committee,  therefore,  beg  to  propose  th^t  the  abova*named  rates  be 
adopted  in  the  meantime. 

The  rate  named  herein  for  the  effective  charge  is  intended  to  include  all 
expenses  incurred  on  account  of  reg;iments  and  recruits  for  the  service  of 
India,  and  maintaining  them  until  arrival  there,  and  after  embarkation 
from  India,  except  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  which  are  now 
subject  to  special  regulations,  and  also  except  passage  money  and 
transport. 


Rbtubn  showing  the  Strength  of  the  British  Army  at  Home  and  on  the 
Indian  Establishment,  during  the  Years  from  1835  to  1856  inclusive,  the 
Number  of  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  total  Payments  annually  for  Out- 
Pensions  during  the  same  Period. 
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■ad  Ordnanee. 
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Ite  Anny  and 

Troopa,&e. 

and  Ordnance. 
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1885 

100,991 

8,252 

109,243 

19,720 

80,749 

1,280,477 

1836 

101,039 

8,243 

109,282 

19,720 

79,500 

1.263.478 
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101,031 

8»242 

109,273 

19,720 

78,699 

1,255.718 

1888 
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8,588 

117,615 

19,722 
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1,259.546 

1889 

115,083 

8393 

123,976 

20,467 

78,371 

1.256,847 

1840 

121,112 

8,965 

130,067 

27,641 

77,362 

1,246,938 

1841 

121,121 

9,046 

130,167 

29,070 

76,120 

1,222.161 

1848 

131,854 

9,047 

140,901 

30,399 

74,709 

1,202.118 

1843 

129,481 

8,812 

138,293 

28,635 

73,101 

1,180,696 

1844 
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8,913 
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29.382 
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1,154,704 

1846 
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11,179 
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69,862 

1,163,638 
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12,392 

151,287 
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14,294 
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24.922 
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145,644 

28,267 
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1861 
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143,784 

30,497 
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1852 

132,434 

17,582 

150,016 

30,497 

64.730 

1,184,153 

1853 

132,032 

17,598 

149,630 

29,749 

64,993 

1,191,150 

1864 

1 72,429 

20,475 

192,904 

29,653 

63,176 

1,167,561 

1866 

223,224 

22,346 
Ordnance  in- 

245.570 
) 

29,629 

60,907 

1,137,406 

1856 

246,716    < 

cluded  in  army 

V  246,716 

26,363 
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■ 
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) 
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RSTIFBH  showing  the  Strength  of  the  East.  India  Company's  European  Army 
for  each  Year  since  1818,  the  Number  of  that  Force,  on  the  Pension  List 
in  India  H^d  ia  ibih  Country,  aiid  the  Ai^ount  payable  in  each  Year. 


Yearn. 

EfTectiTe 
Strengtii. 

Ptorion 
List 

:: : — .-i.: — ^^^ 

Annnal  Amount. 

m 

Tears. 

Efibctive ' 
Strength. 

rensioh 

Annual  Amount. 

£        s.    d. 

*                     . 

£       a.    d. 

181S 

9,744 

845 

13.709  19     0 

18d8 

9,671 

2,150 

38,403    3  10 

1819 

9,276 

959 

16,511     2    0 

1839 

.9,354 

2.158 

41,463  19    5 

1830 

9^53 

922 

16,761  15    8 

1840 

10.727 

2,176 

42.993     6     4 

1821 

9,616 

982 

18,248  11     6 

,1841 

11.640 

2.168 

42,211  12    2 

1822 

10.075 

1.097 

20,530  16    0 

1842 

12,828 

2,424 

46.585    7    7 

1823 

11,031 

1,191 

22,448    9    0 

1843 

12.759 

2,609 

49,918  15     9 

1824 

10,877 

1,386 

25,326  14    0 

1844 

12^456 

2.579    , 

48,372  16     7 

1825 

10,438 

1,374 

24,781     5    6 

1845 

12,334 

2,669 

49,588  11     7 

1826 

10,704 

1,428 

26,142  io  11 

1846 

1 1,967 

2,907 

55,567  12     6 

1827 

10,729 

1,651 

28,499     8  .  8 

1847 

11,^69 

2,973 

55,305  19     6 

1828 

11,097 

1,721 

27,397     1     8 

1848 

13y709 

3,097 

57,362  14    3 

1829 

11,639 

1,496 

30,230  11     3 

1849 

13,943 

3,170 

60,567     0    3 

1830 

12,033 

1,755 

31,130  18     1 

1850 

14,329. 

3,083 

57,126    0    3 

1831 

10,536 

1,841 

33,738  10    .0 

1851 

14,292. 

3,117 

55,833  19    4 

1832 

^0,376 

1.850 

39,655  15     1    , 

1852 

14.630 

2,941 

52,023  13     6 

1833 

10,372 

1,902 

34,605    4    7 

18^3 

1'4,729 

3,092 

54,197     7    4 

1834 

9,^32 

1,973 

35,921  18    8  • 

1854 

14,817 

3,095 

53,952    7     8 

1835 

9,565 

1,978   ' 

.36^464  17     8 

il8S5 

15.821 

3,171 

54,688    .1     5 

ia36 

9,654 

1,987 

36,171  18  10 

1356 

16,241 

3.277 

59,465     7     8 

1837 

9,772    . 

2,040 

■ 

37,032    5  11 

1857 

15,897 

3,339 

60,308     0    0 

RAILWAYS  IN  Ilri)IA, 

Report  ofJuliuB  Danvei%  E^q,,  Government  'Director  of  tlie  Indian  Railway 
Companies  and  Railways  in  India  for  the  Year  1861-62. 

DuBiNQ  the  year  1861,   an   expenditure   of  about  TyOOO^OOOJ.  has  been 
incurred,  and  76Q  miles  of  new  une  have  been  opened  for  traffic. 

The  East  Indian  had  183  miles  opened,  in.l86L  The  length  opened  up  to 
that  date  was  563  miles ;  the  total  length  of  the  line  is  1,364  miles.  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  opened  in  1861,  140}  miles;  the  len^h  opened 
up  to  1861,  was  437  mil^  The  total  length  is  1,266  miles.  The  Madras 
Railway  opened,  in  1861, 161|  miles;  the  length  opened  up  to  1861,  was  2S^8|, 
and  the  total  length  is  850  miles.  The  Bombay  and  Baroda  opened,  in 
1861,  96|^  miles.  Up  to  1861  it  had  132}  miles,  and  the  whole  length  is 
310  miles.  The  Sciiide  Railway  opened  114  miles,  which  was  the  whole 
length.  The  Punjab  1st,  252  miles,  and  the  Punjab  2nd,  280  miles,  have 
not  been  commenced.  The  Eastern  Bengal,  110  miles,  was  not  commenced. 
The  Great  Southern  opened  48  miles,  and  the  total  length  is  78}  miles. 
The  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  opened  16  miles,  and  the  total  length  is 
29  miles.  Altogether  there  were  opened,  in  1861,  759|  miles.  The  total 
length  opened  on  the  1st  Januarj^,  1862,  was  1,609}  miles,  and  the  total 
length  of  all  the  lines  is  4,653^  miles,  to  be  completed  by  1865. 

fi  will  be  remembered  that  the  works  on  three  sections  of  railway,  which 
had  been  sanctioned,  were  suspended,  viz.,  the  branch  of  the  East  Indian. 
Railway  from  Allahabad  to  Jubbulpore,  the  extension  of  the  Punjab  Hpi$ 
from  Lahore  to  Delhi,  and  the  section  between  Sholapore  and  Bellary  ou 
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the  Bombay  and  Madras  line.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
with  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  who  have  fxinds  for  the  porpose, 
to  commence  operations  on  the  first  of  these  lines,  and  the  Punjab  Railway 
Company  have  been  authorized  to  take  measures  for  issuing  shares  to  the 
extent  of  2,500,0002.  for  the  second,  and  to  raise  such  amount  at  once  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  more  formidable  works,  such  as  bridges,  to 
be  commenced  this  year.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  suspension  of 
the  last  section,  half  of  which  appertains  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and 
half  to  the  Madras  Company,  to  make  a  more  extended  examination  of  the 
country  through  which  the  line  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  more  advantageous  route  than  that  originally  decided  upon  may 
not  be  found.  The  approaching  completion  of  i£e  main  lines  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  Government  and  of  the  public  to  various  schemes  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  should  prove  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  rail- 
ways. The  first  of  these  is  a  system  of  cross  roads  to  connect  the  railway 
stations  with  the  existing  high  roads  of  the  country.  This  work  has  been 
vigorously  undertaken  by  the  local  authorities  in  various  districts.  The  Home 
Government  has  also  recently  sanctioned  the  execution,  by  the  direct  agency 
of  local  officers,  of  a  light  railway  firom  the  iron  works  on  the  Kumaon  Hflls 
to  Khoona  in  the  Dooab.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  report  that  Mr. 
Hardy  W  ells  had  been  deputed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  subject, 
and  this  line  is  one  of  a  system  of  railway  and  road  communication  in  the 

J)rovinces  of  Rohilcund  and  Oude  submitted  by  him  to  the  Government  of 
ndia» 

The  other  projects  have  been  taken  up  by  persons  of  enterprise  in  tiiis 
country,  and  have  been  introduced  under  the  names  of  the  '^  Indian 
Carrying  Company,*'  the  *'  Indian  Tramway  Companv,"  and  the  ^  Branch 
Railway  Company.**  The  ^  East  Indian  Cotton"  and  the  ''  Bombay  Land 
Reclamation*'  Companies  are  associations  which  will  also  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  some  of  the  railways* 

Some  idea  of  the  work  done  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  may  be 
formed  from  the  &ct  that  during  iiie  year  there  arrived  in  India  407  snips, 
carrying  182,621  tons,  with  materials  for  the  railway  companies,  of  me 
value  of  1,669^32,  This,  added  to  the  consignments  of  former  years, 
makes  a  total  of  2,459,928  tons,  which  had,  up  to  the  31st  December  last, 
been  despatched  to  India  by  the  railway  companies.  3,012  ships  were 
employed  on  this  service,  of  which  thirty-nine  have  been  lost 

The  value  of  the  materials  sent  out  was  about  12,000,0002.,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  insurance  about  318,75621,  being,  on  an  average,  2L  12s. 
per  cent  The  total  amount  of  losses  which  have  been  sustained  in  the 
transport  of  these  matmals  is  about  250,000^,  being  less  than  two  and  a 
quarter  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  materials  despatched* 

On  the  1st  January,  1861,  the  number  of  propnetors  in  the  Indian  rail- 
ways was  17,118,  and  the  paid-up  capital  was  25,887)050^;  the  year 
before  it  was  15,224,  and  the  paid-up  capital  was  22,920,00021  On  the 
31st  December,  1861,  the  number  of  proprietors  was  26,160,  of  which 
7,930  had  shares  of  the  value  of  1,0002.  and  upwards,  11,003  had  shares 
of  less  than  1,0002.  value,  536  shareholders  were  registered  in  India, 
297  were  registered  to  native  shareholders,  and  6,691  were  debenture- 
holders. 

During  the  past  year  the  shareholders  have  increased  to  1 9,469,  and  the 
^hare  capital  to  31,308,9092.,  in  addition  to  which  11,756,24921  is  held  in 
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debentures  by  6,691  persons.     The  Indian  railway  interest  in  this  country 
has  become  a  very  important  one. 

According  to  the  returns  received  from  India,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  open  lines,  on  the  30th  of  October  last,  was  as  follows : — 
Out  of  34,329  employed,  32,148  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  2,181  are 
Europeans. 

It  will  be  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  Europeans  amount  to  only 
SIX  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  average  number  oi  natives  employed  on 
each  mile  was  22*7;  of  Europeans,  1*5.     The  financial  success  of  these 
undertakings  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  cost  of  the  permanent 
establishments  whicn  it  may  be  found  requisite  to  maintain   for  their 
efiicient  working.     That  European  supervision  will  be  necessary  cannot  be 
doubted ;    but  that  much  of  the  mechanical  skill  and  sedentary  work, 
and  all  the  common  labour  bestowed  upon  the  works,  should  be  obtained 
in  the  country,  is  equally  obvious.    The  desire  among  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments certainjy  seems  to  be,  to  employ  the  natives  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  several  oiikem  have  made  very  creditable  exertiops  to  train  and  qualify 
natives  for  duties  to  which  they  were  strangers.     It  appears,  by  an  official 
document  connected  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Kailway,  that  on  the 
31st  Mancfa  last,  out  of  1,122  persons  employed  as  artizans  in  the  locomotive 
and  carriage  departments  of  that  railway,  1,066  were  trained  in  India,  and 
56  were  engaged  in  England.     Of  die  1,066,  82  were  Europeans,  24 
Eucasians,  and  960  natives.    Mr.  Stokes,  also,  the  locomotive  superin- 
tendent of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  expresses  his  opinion,  that  *^  after  a 
sufficient  staff  has  been  sent  out  from  England  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years'  working  of  a  new  line  of  railway  in  India,  the  resources  of  the 
country  may  well  be  depended  upon  for  securing  an  abundant  supply  of 
«nffinemen,  if  a  practical  system  of  instruction  be  adopted." 

The  statements  received  from  the  Government  of  India  relating  to 
ihe  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  year  1860,  show  satis- 
factory results  as  far  as  passengers  are  concerned.  In  the  East 
Indian  Railway  there  were  37  killed  and  28  injured;  in  the  Bombay 
<jreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  there  were  14  killed  and  16  injured ;  in 
the  Madras  Railway,  1  injured.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
was  4,255,84a 

The  financial-  position  of  the  companies  is  more  satisfactory  than  could 
have  been  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  It  was  at  that  time 
apprehended  that  the  companies  themselves  would  be  unable  to  raise  the 
necessaxy  funds  for  their  operations  during  the  year,  and  power  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  by  Parliament  to  raise  money  in  this 
caantry  to  meet  any  deficiency.  Certain  sections  of  line  were  also  sus- 
pended in  order  that  the  expenditure  might  be  so  limited  as  to  afford  better 
lacilities  &r  raisixig  the  amount  absolutely  required  to  prevent  loss  and  delay 
on  lines  in  oourse  of  execution.  After  a  time,  however,  the  state  of  the 
znoney  market  improved ;  and  the  growing  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
resources  of  India,  consequent  on  the  actual  improvement  in  its  finances, 
ivas  practically  demonstrated  by  the  steady  demand  which  arose  for  Indian 
securities,  including  railway  stock  and  debentures.  Between  the  1st  May 
and  the  end  of  December  a  sum  of  4,648,6412.  had  been  raised  by  the 
companies,  and  this  has  been  since  increased  by  upwards  of  4,000,000^ 
The  Government  were  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  raising  any 
money  on  their  behalf. 
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While  the  sum  thus  raked  by  tfie  cbm^anies  has  been  more,  the  ezpeiH 
ditare  has  been  less  than  was  expected.  It  was  <»lcnli^  that  6,OOO,O00L 
would  be  spent  in  India,  and  2,000,0002.  in  England.  In  India  the  actoal 
expenditure  has  been  about  5,160,0002. :  in  England,  l,700,0002L 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  raised  and  expended  by  each 
railway  company  during  the  official  year  1861-62  : — 


Name  of  Company. 


•aa  •••  ■•• 

•«•  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 


East  IndUin  ... 

Qrekt  Indian  Feoiniula 

Madras 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 

EKJincLe  •■•        •••        •••        ••• 

Pui^aab       •••        ••»       ••••        ... 

Indos  Flotilla         •••        ...        *,, 

Eastern  Bengal       

Great  Southern  of  India    

Calcatta  and  South-Eastem        ••• 


Total 


•••        •••        ■•• 


Total  raised  during 

Year  ending 

April  30,  1862. 


£ 

8,423,274 

2,429,875 

1,179,410 

510,024 

136,780 

126,770 

79,500 

581,107 

111,319 

90,558 


8,668»617 


Total  expended  dnr- 

ing  Year  ending 

April  30,  1868. 


£ 

2,600,571 

1,602,881 

674,779 

637,855 

169,218 

812,966 

47,369 

440,650 

114,909 

114,985 


6,716,183 


The  probable  expenditure  by  the  railway  companies  for  the  year  1862-3 
may  be  taken  to  be  7  JOO^OOOJ*  It  will  be  observed  by  the  following  state- 
ment^  that  towards  meeting  this  outlay  there  was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  companies  on  the  1st  May  of  about  2,400^000^  There  should  be 
a  balance  of  about  1,000,0002.  on  the  Ist  May,  1863.  To  proride  the 
whole  amount  thus  required,  about  6,000,0002.  will  therefore  have  to  be 
raised  during  the  present  year. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  of  the  sum  of  8,(568,61721  raised  during 
the  past  year,  3,745,8382.  was  by  shares,  and  4,922,7792.  by  debentures. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  o£Scial  year,  -  the  share  capital  was  27,559,688^, 
the  debentures,  6,835,770L :  total,  34,395,4582.  The  whole  amount  of 
capital  now  issued  accordin^I;]^  reaches  43,064^902.,  consisting  of  shares  or 
stock,  31,308,6412.;  consisting  of  debentures,  convertible  into  shares, 
6,922,9492. ;  consisting  of  debentures,  not  convertible,  4,833,3002.  The 
following  statement  is  similar  to  one  in  the  last  report,  and  shows  the  total 
amount  of  capital  which  it  is  now  estimated  will  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  each  undertakuig  (the  lines  being  made  single,  with  a  few 
exceptions),  the  amount  which  had  received  the  Government  guarantee  on 
the  30th  April,  1862,  the  amount  raised  by  each  company,  the  proportion 
of  stock  and  debenture  capital,  and  the  sums  expended.  The  estimated 
amount  of  capital  varies  m  one  or  two  cases  ttotn  the  estimates  before 

given.  The  alterations  are  founded  upon  fi:esh  information  and  calculations, 
y  this  it  will  be  seen  that  works  which  will  cost  about  57,500,0002.  have 
been  sanctioned ;  that  a  sum  of  53,500,0002.*  hsls  been  guaranteed ;  that 
of  this  43,000,0002.  has  been  raised ;  that  of  this  last,  40,600,00021  has 
been  expended* 

In  giving  the  sum  of  57,520,0002.  as  the  amount  estimated  to  be  required 
to  complete  these  undertakings,  I  would  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
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encouraging  the  expectation  that  this  sam-may  not  be  exceeded*  Past 
experience  would  unfortunately  lead  to  the  impression  that  very  likely 
it  wilL  A  double  line  of  rails  will,  I  believe,  in  some  places  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic,  and  the  same  reason  will  probably 
be  brought  forward  to  justify  the  purcha<4e  of  additional,  locomotive  power 
and  rolBng  stock.  It  is  true  that  these  causes  for  increased  capital  may 
not  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  for  such  outlay  ought  at  once  to  produce 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts.  There  are,  however,  no  data  upon 
which  to  found  an  exact  calculation.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  each, 
undertaking,  according  to  the  present  estimates,  wiTi  be  seen  in  the  following 
statement  :-— 

The  average  C4)st  per  mile,  upon  the  whole,  is  about  12,3602L ;  but  before 
the  railways  are  completely  finished,  including  a  small  allowance  of  double 
lines,  13,000/«  wiU  probably  be  nearer  the  mark^  which  would  make  the 
total  capital  required  upwards  of  60,000,0002. 

We  nave  .seen  that  40,600,0002.  has  already  been  spent  We  cannot 
expect  that  the  whole  system,  even  as  at  present  sanctioned,  that  is,  with 
single  lines,  will  be  thoroughly  completed  tor  five  or  six  years.  The  expen* 
diture  for  the  present  year  will  (as  oefore  shown)  probably  be  greater  thaa 
any  former  or  any  subsequent  year,  viz.,  7,100,0002.  This  leaves  from 
about  9,000,0002.  to  12,000,000l  for  subsequent  years,  which  may  be  dis* 
tributed  in  the  following  proportions;  viz.,  1863^4,  4,500,0002.;  1864-^, 
2^00,0002.;  1866-6,2,000,0002.;  1866-7,  1,000,0002. ;  1867-8,  500,0002.; 
1868-9,  500,0002.  On  an  average,  about  a  fifth  orasix^  of  these  sums  will 
'1>e  Sjpent  in  England. 

Tne  amount  of  guaranteed  interest  paid  to  the  railway  companies  to  the 
31st  December  last,  was  6,286,6952i  The  sum  paid  by  the  railway  com-, 
panics  out  of  their  profits  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  same  only  amounted 
to  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
balance,  more  than  five  millions,  is  recoverable  fay  Government  from  half 
the  net  receipts  in  excess  of  5  per  cent.  :^— 

The  annual  amount  due  from  the  Government  for  interest  is  now  upwards 
of  2,000,0002.  The  annual  earnings  of  the  railways  for  the  year  endmg  the 
30th  June  last  (the  latest  date  to  which  the  accounts  of  net  receipts  have 
been  received),  did  not  amount  to  a  sixth  of  this  sum,  but  a  great  portion 
of  the  capital  to  which  the  guaranteed  interest  applies  is,  of  course^  still 
altogether  unproductive.  The  lines  yielding  the  above  profits  do  not  repre* 
sent  half  the  capital  which  has  been  expended,  and  the  work  they  are  doing 
is  moreover  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  will  do. 

The  statements  above  given  fiimish  the  simple  results  of  the  working  of 
the  lines  in  their  present  condition,  but,  except  in  one  or  two  respects,  tiiey 
cannot  convey,  any  accurate  notion  of  what  they  will  produce  in  filture. 
The  detached  portions  of  line  which  are  open,  the  imperrect  communication 
between  many  stations  and  the  existing  roads  of  the  country,  the  uiisettled 
arrangements  for  conducting  the  traffic,  and  the  still  experimental  state  of 
the  question  of  rates  and  fares^  render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
aoticipate^  by  estimates  or  calculations,  the  results  that  may  be  obtained 
when  these  works  are  fully  completed. 

The  two  great  objects  are,  of  course,  to  develop  the  traffic  and  to  reduce 
the  working  expenses.  In  regard  to  the  latter  pbmt,  one  matter  for  serious 
consideration,  as  the  lines  become  finished,  is  the  permanent  staff  requisite 
for  working  and  maintaining  them ;  and  unless  strict  economy  is  exercised 
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in  this  department,  a  very  heayy  charge  will  be  thrown  upon  rerenue.  A 
large  estaolishment  of  highly-paid  Europeans  wonld  soon  aI»orb  mach  of 
the  earnings^  and  yet  a  certain  amount  of  European  supervision  and  example 
is  requisite.  The  object  should  be  to  keep  the  latter  within  strict  bounds, 
limited  to  the  utmost  extent  that  is  consistent  with  efficiency. 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  another  problem  which  experience 
only  will  solve ;  sufficient,  however,  has  already  been  gained  in  respect  to 
one  portion  of  the  permanent  way ;  the  wooden  sleepers,  whether  imported 
or  made  of  Indian  woods,  whether  seasoned  or  chemically  prepared,  have  in 
parts  of  the  lines  already  become  unserviceable,  and  many  miles  have  to  b« 
renewed.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
obtaining  wood  for  them  in  the  country,  have  led  the  consulting  engineers 
of  some  of  the  companies  strongly  to  recommend  the  use  of  iron  sleepers, 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  an  mverted  cup,  and  called  *'  Oreaves'  pot 
sleeper.** 

A  further  important  matter  to  keep  in  view  is  the  proper  audit  of 
accounts,  and  the  prevention  of  any  encroachment  by  revenue  upon  capitaL 
It  will  probably  be  difficult  for  some  time  to  dose  capital  accounts,  but  the 
separatum  of  the  two  accounts  will,  oC  course,  be  strictly  preserved,  and  the 
lax  and  objectionable  system  which  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  English 
railways  of  paying  out  of  capital  what  is  a  proper  charge  against  revenue, 
will  not  be  permitted.  At  a  meeting  of  a  leading  railway  company  in  this 
country  during  last  year,  the  following  official  answer  was  returned  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  certain  expenditure  would  be  met 
*^  When  there  was  any  revenue  to  meet  it,  of  course  it  was  paid  out  of 
revenue ;  but  when  there  was  no  revenue,  as  it  must  be  paid,  it  became  a 
charge  against  capitaL**  The  shareholders  in  Indian  railways  may  rest 
assured  wat  no  maxim  of  this  kind  would  be  countenanced  by  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  those  undertakings. 

The  perplexing  problem  of  rates  and  fares  still  remains  to  be  solved* 
Experiments  have  been  tried  with  varied  success,  but  the  incomplete  state 
of  the  undertakings  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  rates 
which  are  most  suitable  and  remunerative  One  point,  however,  is 
unquestionably  proved,  and  that  is,  that  the  people  of  India  are  similar  to 
the  people  of  every  European  country  in  their  disposition  to  traveL  The 
numbers  using  the  rail  are  in  proportion  to  the  inducements  offered.  For 
instance,  when  a  fourth  class,  with  reduced  fares,  was  established  on  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  with  about  350  miles  open,  the  number 
of  passengers  increased  nearly  half  a  million  in  six  months.  But  low  rates 
ana  remunerative  rates  are  not  always  synonymous.  Increase  in  numbers 
necessarily  produces  an  increase  in  the  working  expenses ;  and  it  is  doubted 
whether  it  is  possible  to  convey,  with  profit,  passengers  in  any  vehid^ 
safely  constructed  and  properly  fitted  up,  at  ihe  rate  of  less  than  one-fifth 
of  a  penny  per  mile,  which  was  the  fourth-class  fi&re  on  the  line  just 
referred  to. 

In  a  former  report  it  was  explained  that,  under  the  contracts,  the 
Government,  after  communicating  with  the  companies,  fix  the  fares  in  the 
first  instance,  leaving  it  to  the  companies  to  propose  any  alterations  that 
may  be  found  to  be  desirable,  and  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  only  of 
requiring  a  reduction  in  the  rates  (which  need  not  necessarily  produce  a 
reduction  in  tlie  receipts),  when  the  profits  reach  10  per  cent.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  the  charges  which  should  first  be  fixed,  the 
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Govermnent  and  the  companies  have  hitherto  arranged  to  regard  them  as 
experimental ;  but  when  any  line  is  fairly  open  for  trafBc,  and  in  working 
order,  the  rates  will  have  to  be  laid  down  by  Government  A  very  judi- 
cious arrangement  has  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  viz., 
that  the  Government  should,  instead  of  fixing  the  actual  fares  to  be  charged, 
approve  of  a  scale  of  mcusimum  rates,  leaving  it  to  the  company's  o6Scers, 
in  communication  with  the  consulting  engineer  of  Government,  to  impose 
such  rates  from  time  to  time,  within  the  prescribed  limit,  as  may  be  found 
to  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  undertaking.  The  object  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  companies  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  secure  a  remunerative 
return  upon  the  outlay,  but  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  the  same  end.  The  above  plan  has  obvious  practical 
advantages;  and  while  it  relieves  Government  from  any  minute  inter- 
ference, it  does  not  take  from  it  that  general  supervision  which  it  is 
desirable,  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  it  should  retain. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  charge  at  present  in  force  on  the  open 
railways,  viz.: — 


Rallvay. 


East  Indian ...        ...        ... 

Calcutta  and  Soath-Eaatem 
Great  Indian  Peninsnla    ... 
BoQibay  and  Baroda         ... 
CrCinQe  ...        ..•        ... 

Madras         ...        ...        ... 

Great  Sonthem      


PaBsenger  Fare!i. 


1st 
Class. 


Per  mile 

2* 
H 

1 
2J 


3nd 
Class. 


Per  mile 
d. 

H 
H 

f 

I 

t 


8rd 
Class. 


Per  mile 
d. 

f 
f 

i 

i 

f 


4tb 
Class. 


Per  mile 
d. 


Ooods*  Rates. 


Ist 
Class. 


and 
Class. 


Per  ton '  Per  ton 
per  mile  per  mile 


d. 

H 

H 
1 

1 


1* 


d, 

1'69 
1-69 
1«25 
1-25 


37 
50 


ard     I     4th 
Class.     Class. 


Per  ton   Per  ton   Per  ton 
per  mile  per  mile  per  mile 


0th 
Class. 


d. 

2J 
2* 
2 

2 


If 


d. 
3f 
3t 
2f 
2* 


2J 


d. 

6f 
6f 
3f 
3f 


Compared  with  English  rates,  these  are  very  low.  The  charge  of  2$.  6cL 
which  the  Brighton  company  last  summer  fixed  for  the  third-class  return 
fare  between  Brighton  and  London  by  the  excursion  trains  was  considered  a 
marvel  of  cheapness ;  but  the  ordinary  fare  on  the  Indian  lines  for  the 
third  class  is  at  a  lower  rate ;  the  one  is  about  two-fifths,  the  other  is  one- 
fifth  of  a  penny  per  mile. 

The  question  of  rates  and  fares  naturally  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
effects  they  will  have  upon  the  price  in  the  market  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  more  especially  cotton.  The  annexed  account  of  imports  of  cotton 
into  this  country  during  the  last  three  years,  shows  how  greatly  the  supply 
from  India  has  oeen  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  price  which  the  com- 
modity has  commanded  in  Lancashire. 

Impobxs  of  Cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Years  ending 

December  31st,  1859-60-61. 


Conotries. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

From  the  United  States 

Brazil         

Egypt        

British  East  Indies 
Other  Cuuntriefl   ... 

... 

Cwts. 
8»586,672 

200,705 

336,313 
1,717,240 

105,401 

Cwts. 

9,963,309 
154,347 
392,447 

1,822,689 
86,304 

Cwts. 

7,316,969 
154.378 
365,108 

3,295.004 
91,619 

Total 

10,946,331 

12,419.096 

11,223,078 
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Computed  real  Value  of  Cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  die 

Years  1859-60-61- 


Goantries. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

From  the  TJnitea  St^tos        

Brazil         

Egypt        

British  East  Indies 
Other  Countries 

£ 

23,627,772 

561,947 

1,104,766 

8,204.748 

263,327 

£ 

26,597,208 

499.829 

1,246,346 

2,997,000 

226,747 

£ 

26,549.717 

556,652 

1,279,840 

7,278,587 

275,309 

Total        

28,762,560 

31,567,130 

35,940,055 

The  charge  for  conveying  cotton  by  railway  is  now  from  let  to  1^  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  mode  hitherto  adopted  of  carrying  it  by  bullocks  and  in 
country  carts,  involves  an  expense  of  about  3dL  or  ^cL  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  the  cotton  is  so  much  injured  during  its  transit  that  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance really  amounts  to  about  4^^,  per  ton.  The  railway  charges  of  Id.  and 
l^(L  exhibit,  therefore,  a  very  favourable  contrast,  and  will  enable  the  mer- 
chant to  reduce  the  price  at  Manchester  to  4i.  or  4t  10«.  a  ton,  or  nearly  a 
halfpenny  per  lb.  for  all  cotton  brought  from  a  distance  of  300  miles  in  the 
interior. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Papers  relating  to  the  recent  Disturbances  in  New  Zealand, 

On  the  29th  March,  1859,  Governor  T.  Gore  Browne  reported  that  he 
had  recently  visited  the  province  of  Taranaki,  and  found  the  settlers 
dissatisfied  with  the  Government,  and  ill-pleased  with  the  Maoris,  who, 
though  they  possessed  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  could  not  occupy, 
refused  to  sell  any  portion  of  it  A  native  chief  offered  some  land  for  sale 
to  the  Government ;  but  another  chief,  William  Eling,  objected,  though  he 
had  no  title  to  it.  The  land  was  afterwards  purchased,  but  the  chief 
resisted  the  survey,  and,  in  consequence,  bloodshed  was  expected  to  ensue. 
On  the  2nd  March,  1860,  Governor  Browne  announced  that  it  was  bis 
intention  to  request  Colonel  Gold  to  occupy  the  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vatara,  with  Her  Majesty's  troops,  taking  every  possible  care  to  avoid  a 
collision,  unless  it  was  forced  upon  him.  On  uie  22nd  March,  Governor 
Browne  said  that  he  insisted  on  that  purchase,  because,  if  he  had  admitted 
the  right  of  a  chief  to  interfere  between  him  and  the  lawful  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  he  should  have  soon  found  further  acquisition  of  territory  impos- 
sible in  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  Even  if  the  right  of  "  mana,"  viz.,  a 
feudal  superiority  without  proprietary  interest  in  the  land,  existed  at  all, 
William  King  could  neither  possess  nor  exercise  it,  Fotatau,  the  chief  of 
the  Waikatos,  having  obtained  it  by  conquest,  and  sold  all  his  claims  at 
New  Plymouth  to  the  New  Zealand  Company.  On  the  27th  April,  the 
Governor  wrote  that  the  agitation  for  a  Maori  king  commenced  in  1854, 
and  took  a  difinitive  form  about  the  year  1856 ;  but  that  he  treated  it  with 
contempt  In  1859  the  inhabitants  of  Wellington  were  alarmed,  and  since 
then  the  movement  increased,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a  desire  for 
union  and  a  separate  nationality.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dispute 
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about  the  land  was  really  rather  fortunate,  as  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  The  Governor  transmitted  at  the  same  time  some  singular  documents 
relating  to  a  meeting  at  Ngaruavahia,  on  the  lltk  April,  I860.  After 
this  the  Governor  sent  many  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  troops ;  and 
on  the  25th  August,  1860,  he  sent  a  report  of  the  native  conferences  held 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor. 
Several  of  the  native  speeches  are  very  characteristic. 

On  the  4th  December,  1860,  Governor  Browne  sent  the  views  of  many 
distinguished  men  on  the  subject  of  the  native  title  to  lands,  which  sreatly 
differed  among  themselves,  but  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  rignt  was 
rather  a  tribal  than  an  individual  right  The  following  are  a  few  specimens 
of  the  views  so  expressed : — 

*^  Generally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  claim,  clear  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribal  right"   '^  Each  native  has  a  right  in  common  with  the 
Vf  hole  tribe  over  the  disposal  of  the  land  of  the  tribe,  and  has  an  individual 
right  to  such  portions  as  he  or  his  friends  may  have  regularly  used  for  cul- 
tivations, &c     This  individual  claim  does  not  amount  to  a  right  of  disposal 
to  Europeans,  as  a  general  rule."     The  land  does  not,  generally  speaking, 
belong  to  one  individual,  but  chiefly  to  the  tribe."    ^*  Land  is  held  by  them, 
either  by  the  whole  tribe  or  by  some  family  of  it,  or  sometimes  by  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  tribe."    *'  It  may  be  observed  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
land  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  can  be  said  to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  one  individual,  though  the  descent  through  which  a  party  can 
trace  their  claim  to  the  land  they  hold  is  by  a  single  person.     This  person 
can  sell  if  he  likes  without  the  consent  of  his  party :  the  party  selling 
without  his  consent  would  be  a  ^  hoko  tahae '  (dishonest  sale).  This  absence 
of  the  individualization  of  property  seems  rather  attributable  to  the  state  of 
the  country  than  to  anv  detect  in  the  line  of  descent  The  individualization 
of  the  descent  is  clearly  recognized."     *^  The  lands  of  a  tribe  were  por- 
tioned out  according  to  the  number  of  families  of  which  it  consisted,  and 
were  claimed  bv  each  family  as  its  own ;  nor  did  any  one  meddle  with  it  or 
occupy  the  land  of  another  family  without  express  permission."    '^  For  the 
most  part  the  boundaries  of  property  are  well  defined.      In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  pahs  as  are  still  inhabited,  land  is  often  minutely 
subdivided,  each  separate  piece  belonging  to  some  one  person.  There  might 
be  several  conflicting  claimants  of  the  same  land ;  but  however  the  natives 
might  be  divided  among  themselves  as  to  the  validity  of  the  several  claims, 
still  no  man  doubted  that  there  was  in  every  case  a  right  of  property  sub- 
sisting in  some  one  of  the  claimants."    *^  In  this  way  families  hold  and  cul- 
tivate their  ground,  enlarging  their  individual  cultivations  from  time  to  time, 
thus  establishing  an  indisputable  title  to  such  lands  as  their  special  and 
particular  property.      All  or  any  of  these  acts  give  an  undeniable  right  to 
special  property  m  land  heretofore  considered  common."     The  chiefs  are 
the  principal  land-holders.     Every  individual,  however,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  has  his  own  estate,  which  he  has  inherited  from  his 
branch  of  the  family,  and  which  he  cultivates  as  he  pleases."     ^*  The  head 
teacher  of  the  tribe  is  about  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  which  led  me  to 
ask  whether  he  had  a  claim  to  any  land  which  might  be  available  for  his 
maintenance.     I  was  immediately  informed  of  the  exact  spot,  and  of  the 
grounds  of  his  title.     Let  the  (^atiawa)  tribe  be  once  assembled  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  its  ancient  territory,  and  let  each  freeholder's  claim  be 
duly  investigated,  and  a  Crown  title  granted  to  each  as  an  individual  pro- 
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Srietor,  witli  foil  power  to  dispose  of  his  land  bj  sale,  lease,  or  beqnest  I 
esire  to  see  each  naiire  landowner  secured  hj  a  Grown  grant  for  his  own 
individual  pr<^rty.  Every  one  of  these  340  men  (I^tiawa)  believes 
himself  to  be  a  proprietor  of  land  in  this  district"  ^^  These  instances 
appear  su£Scient  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  primitive  usages  originally 
existing  In  this  country,  such  a  law  as  positive  personal  right  to  land  was 
acknowledged.** 

On  the  26th  July,  1860,  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis,  sent  a  despatch  to  (Governor 
Browne,  in  answer  to  the  request  for  more  troops,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
dutv  of  the  mother  country  to  protect  her  colony  as  follows : — 

England  cannot  undertake  the  defence,  against  a  nation  of  warlike  savages, 
of  a  number  of  scattered  farms  and  villages,  selected,  not  with  any  view  to 
such  defence,  but  to  the  profitable  pursuit  of  peaceful  industry,  and  subject 
to  the  risks  which  necessarily  attend  the  occupation  of  land  in  the  midst  of 
an  uncivilized  population. 

Nor  can  her  Majesty's  Government  undertake  to  provide  such  a  force  as 
will  secure  the  colonists  against  prospective  di£Sculties.  Immediate  and 
imminent  dangers  must  be  met  as  they  arise.  But  a  policy  which  requires 
the  continual  presence  of  a  large  force  carries  its  condemnation  on  its  face. 

What  is  the  degree  of  protection  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  British  colony 
are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  Home  Government  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  the  abstract  It  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  punish 
aggression,  to  defend  the  centres  of  population,  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  the 
keys  of  the  country.  But  beyond  this  the  amount  of  assistance  given  must 
depend  on  the  demands  to  which  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
country  are  suUected  elsewhere,  and  on  the  urgency  of  the  case  as  shown, 
not  merely  by  oemands  for  assistance,  but  by  the  disposition  of  the  colonists 
to  adopt  their  share  of  the  necessary  expenses,  to  incur  for  the  defence  of 
their  neighbours  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  personal  service,  and  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Government  the  power  of  controlling  the 
treatment  of  those  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  subdue. 

And  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  neither  your  despatches  nor 
Mr.  Richmond's  memorandum  indicate  any  definite  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  troops  whom  they  demand; 
that  the  volunteering  appears  to  be  confined  to  tne  particular  localities 
threatened ;  and  that  Mr.  Richmond,  while  calling  upon  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  expenses  of  the  war,  does  not  even  hint  at  the  propriety 
of  investing  it  with  any  larger  powers  than  they  at  present  possess  for 
dealing  with  the  native  question  out  of  which  these  expenses  arise.  I  may 
add  that  a  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  to  provide  an  effectual  machinery 
for  the  exercise  by  the  Crown  of  the  powers  reserved  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  is  threatened  with  a  determined  opposition  by  gentlemen  profess- 
ing to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  colonists. 

I  allude  to  these  circumstances,  not  of  course  as  relieving  the  Home 
Gk)veminent  from  the  duty  of  supporting  the  colony  against  a  pressing 
danger,  but  because  they  must  materially  affect  the  disposition  of  the  British 
Government  and  people  to  undertake  that  indefinite  expenditure  of  Uood 
and  treasure  to  wmch  Mr.  Richmond  invites  them. 
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Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Regiatrar-General  of  Marriages,  Births 

and  Deaths  in  England  for  1860. 

The  aggregate  number  of  names  enrolled  in  the  register  books  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1860  was  not  equal  to  the  number  in  1859 ;  but  the  decrease 
is  not  a  subject  of  regret,  for  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
was  comparatively  low  in  1860.  The  deaths  were  18,000  less  than  they 
had  been  in  the  previous  year ;  the  births  were  nearly  5,000  less ;  but  the 
marriages  were  more  numerous  than  they  had  been  either  then  or  at  any 
former  time.  The  men  and  women  married  in  the  year  were  340,312 ; 
the  children  bom  684,048  ;  the  persons  of  all  ages  who  died  422,721 ;  and 
together  they  formed  a  total  of  1,447,081,  which,  however,  does  not  consist 
to  its  ftill  extent  of  different  persons ;  for  it  unfortunately  happened  to  a 
cei'tain  proportion  of  them,  that  they  were  implicated  in  two  out  of  the 
three  events.  To  many,  the  first  dawn  of  life  abruptly  descended  into 
night.     To  some  the  year  of  marriage  was  the  year  of  death. 

The  facts  to  which  the  present  report  relates  belong  to  the  year  which 
preceded  that  of  the  census.  When  the  population  was  enumerated  on 
8th  April  1861,  it  was  found  to  be  20,066,224 ;  and  that  its  rate  of  increase 
in  the  last  decennium  had  been  12  per  cent  Accepting  these  results  in 
conjunction  with  another  fact  which  the  last  four  censuses  have  revealed, 
viz.,  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  constantly  descended  during  the  last  forty 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  oi  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1860  was  19,902,918.  It  will  serve,  with  a  multitude  of  other  facts 
that  are  familiar  to  most  readers,  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  vitality  of 
the  English  people,  to  state  that  when  young  men  who  have  now  barely 
reached  their  majority  were  bom  the  annual  marriages  were  about  120,000, 
and  that  in  1860  tliey  exceeded  170,000. 

The  marriage-rate  was  well  maintained  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  especially  in  the  spring  quarter,  w^hen  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
and  generally  the  manufacturing  districts  appear  to  have  regarded  their 
position  with  a  cheerful  spirit  The' average  marriage-rate  m  23  years 
was  1'64  per  cent  (in  other  words  164  persons  were  married  to  10,000 
living  in  tiie  population);  but  the  rate  in  1860  rose  to  1*71.  The  average 
birth-rate  in  the  same  series  of  years  was  3*311  per  cent,  whereas  the  rate 
in  this  year  was  3*437  ;  a^  satisfactory  result,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
1859.  The  average  death-rate  was  2'231  per  cent,  but  1860  was  unusually 
healthy,  and  its  rate  of  mortality  did  not  exceed  2*124,  which  is  less  than 
it  had  been  in  any  of  the  22  years  during  which  the  Registration  Act  had 
been  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  1843, 1845,  1850,  and  1856. 

The  whole  year  will  be  distinguished  in  meteorological  annals ;  but  it 
was  the  weather  of  the  last  six  months  that  appears  to  have  exercised  its 
beneficial  influence  on  the  public  health,  and  to  have  invested  the  facts 
with  the  value  of  a  crucial  experiment.  At  Greenwich  the  cold  weather, 
which  set  in  towards  the  end  of  January,  continued  with  the  exception  of 
three  weeks  in  May  till  the  end  of  June.  Wind,  with  firequent  gales  of 
long  duration,  prevailed  during  the  whole  period.  The  summer  (July, 
August,  September)  witnessed  a  continuance  of  cold  weather,  which  was 
"bad,"  in  other  respects  besides  cold;  there  was  frequent  rain,  much 
cloud,  scanty  sunshine.    But  there  was  little  diarrhoea,  and  the  mortality 
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fell  remarkably.  The  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  generally  cold ;  from  the 
18th  December  to  the  29th  the  weather  was  of  singular  severity,  the 
temperature  at  Greenwich  having  fallen  in  two  instances  to  7^  and  8  .  At 
Nottingham  it  fell  to  8°  below  zero.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
mean  temperature  for  the  four  important  months  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  being  so  low  as  it  was  in  I860.  The  fall  of  rain  at  Greenwich 
in  June  was  5*8  in.  The  rain-table  does  not  extend  ^rther  back  thai^ 
1815,  but  in  the  long  period  that  elapsed  since  that  year  there  was  no 
example  of  so  great  a  fall  in  June.  This  amount,  however,  was  greatly 
exceeded  in  more  southern  parts,  especially  Hampshire.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  below  the  average  of  1 9  years  in  every  month, 
except  January,  May,  and  October.  The  rain  collected  at  Greenwich  was 
32  in.,  which  is  nearly  7  in.  more  than  the  average;  and  it  fell  on  192 
days.  The  cold  checked  the  development  of  those  seeds  of  disease  with 
which  human  beings  are  surrounded,  particularly  in  toWns ;  the  abundant 
showers  and  high  winds  swept  them  away ;  and  the  result  was  a  salubrious 
summer. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  greatest  between  latitudes  49°  and  51°,  near  the 
first  of  which  the  amount  in  the  year  was  48  in. ;  next  to  that  region  it 
was  greatest  between  53°  and  66°.  The  smallest  quantity  fell  at  stations  in 
the  intervening  space. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  great;  it  amounted  to  261,327. 
Beckoning  from  the  middle  of  the  previous  year  to  the  same  period  in 
1860,  the  natural  increase  may  be  stated  at  716  daily,  but  the  actual 
increase  was  probably  592.  If  the  latter  estimate  is  corr^t,  it  follows 
that  while  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  colonists,  and  foreigners  poured  their 
tributary  rills  into  the  population,  the  great  stream  of  emigration  reduced 
it  below  its  natural  level,  and  the  result  was  an  average  daily  loss  of 
124  persons.  The  emigration  commissioners  account  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  efflux,  for  it  appears  from  their  reports  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  of  English  origin  returned  to  them  was  about  33,339,  or  a  daily 
average  of  91. 

Mabbiages. 

There  were  170,156  marriages  in  the  year,  of  which  137,370  were 
solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  men- 
tioned above  that  marriages  were  more  niunerous  than  in  the  previous 
year ;  and  it  appears  that  all  denominations,  established  and  nonestablished, 

Sarticipated  more  or  less  in  the  increase.  A  very  trifling  decrease  in 
ewish  marriages,  which  numbered  312,  constituted  the  only  exception. 
Those  in  the  superintendent  registrar's  office  (11,257)  also  increased ;  and 
they  formed  rather  "more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number  (32,786)  not 
celebrated  in  the  Established  Church.  Roman  Catholic  marriages  (7,800) 
formed  part  of  the  remainder.  Seventy-five  were  performed  at  Quakers' 
meetings. 

Of  3ie  137,370  marriages  in  church,  108,685  were  performed  after 
publication  of  banns,  20,742  by  licence,  4,243  upon  superintendent  re^'s- 
trar's  certificate,  14  by  specisu  licence.  But  this  statement  is  givoi  as 
indicating  proportions,  not  as  a  representation  of  the  exact  numbers,  for  in 
3,686  cases  the  cle^v  omitted  to  state  whether  the  marriages  were  by 
licence  or  banns.  The  instances,  however,  in  which  this  neglect  occurs, 
exhibit  a  decided  annual  decrease. 
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The  proportion  of  marriages  by  banus  to  those  by  licence  was  5*24  to 
one.  Wheat  was  at  an  average  price  of  d3«.  3(2.,  which  may  be  termed 
"  intermediate.''  By  comparing  groups  of  years,  distinguished  as  dear, 
cheap,  and  moderate,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  when  moderate  prices  ruled 
were  most  favourable  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  unmarried  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  domestic  establishments.  The  year  1860  helped  to 
confirm  that  result.  If  licence  and  banns  be  taken  as  the  respective  badges 
of  capital  and  labour,  it  may  be  shown  that  in  years  of  middle  and  low 
prices  marriage  was  most  frequent  in  the  working  classes ;  in  years  of  high 
prices  it  was  most  frequent  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes ;  but  in  the 
"  intermediate  "  priced  year  of  1860  the  marriage-rate  was  remarkably  well 
maintained  amongst  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Of  the  bachelors  who  married,  139,440  chose  spinsters,  and  of  the 
widowers  who  married,  8,260  selected  widows.  The  bachelors  who  married 
widows  were  not  quite  so  many  as  the  widowers  who  got  widows ;  but  it 
happened  singularly  enough,  that  the  widowers  who  married  spinsters  were 
exactly  eqati  to  both.  In  other  words,  the  whole  number  of  widows  who 
renewed  the  nuptial  vow  was  15,358 ;  and  the  number  of  spinsters  who 
married  widowers  was  15,358.  All  these  proportions  are  kept  with  much 
uniformity  year  after  year. 

Me-marrioffea, — The  number  of  widowers  who  entered  into  wedlock 
was  to  that  of  widows  nearly  as  eight  to  five.  Among  persons  who 
married,  the  proportion  of  those  who  did  not  marry  for  the  first  time  was 
eleven  per  cent 

Minors. — Of  persons  under  21  years  of  age  who  married  in  the  year 
there  were  10,797  males,  32,927  females.  The  proportion  of  mmors  to  the 
total  number  of  those  who  contracted  marriage  was  13  per  cent  The 
number  of  women  under  age  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  men. 

Sigriatures  of  Persons  Marrying. — 43,401  men  and  61,677  women  signed 
the  marriage-registers  with  marks.  The  ability  to  practice  the  art  of  pen- 
manship to  the  extent  of  writing  one's  own  name,  and  probably  sufficient 
skill  to  carry  the  art  beyond  that  limit,  is  more  common  now  than  it  was  in 
1853,  when  about  50;000  men  and  72,000  women  signed  with  marks. 
This  happened  only  seven  years  before  1860,  and  when  those  who  married 
were  fewer  than  they  were  in  that  year. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  observe,  that  education,  even  though  it  be  no 
more  than  the  elementary,  mechanical  part  of  it,  has  made  steady  progi*ess 
among  the  people  during  the  last  twentv  years.  The  test  of  the  marriage 
signature  is  the  more  unexceptionable,  because  it  is  not  extracted  directly 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  proficiency  and  obtaining  a  reward,  and  because 
it  shows  that  the  art  had  been  sufficiently  acquired  to  remain  with  its 
possessor  for  years  after  school  had  been  left,  though  it  may  have  been  that 
with  hard  labour  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop  opportunities  were  scanty 
for  the  practice  of  it  Nor  is  the  ability  to  write  one's  own  name  con- 
temptible as  a  measure  of  education ;  it  is  only  small  when  compared  with 
the  greatness  of  human  attainments.  If  a  man  can  write  his  own  name,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  can  read  it  when  written  by  another ;  still  more 
that  he  will  recognize  that  and  other  familiar  words  when  he  sees  them  in 
print ;  and  it  is  even  probable  he  will  spell  his  way  through  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper. 

In  1841  and  some  subsequent  years,  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed 
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with  marks  was  33  to  a  hundred  married.  In  1847-52  it  was  31 ;  since 
1852  it  has  fallen  to  26.  Within  twenty  years  the  proportion  among 
women  has  fallen  from  49  to  36.  The  progress  in  writing  is  constant ; 
and  any  slight  fluctuations  which  the  tables  show  would  naturally  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  marriages  having  been  comparatively  more  or 
less  numerous  in  rural  or  town  districts,  where  education  is  less  or  more 
advanced. 

In  connection  with  the  decrease  in  marks,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
annual  proportion  of  persons  under  age  married  within  twenty  years 
showed  a  remarkably  steady  increase.  The  labouring  population,  when 
they  are  comparatively  fresn  from  school,  will  (Uscover  a  greater  aptitude 
for  writing  than  when  their  finger-joints  have  been  stiffened  by  long  and 
laborious  manual  operations,  a  Tact  which  would  affect,  though  to  a  small 
extent  only,  the  educational  results  shown  in  the  tables. 

Seasons, — Marriages  follow  the  following  order  of  the  seasons  by  a  role 
which  in  England  apparently  admits  of  no  deviation ;  they  are  least  fre- 
quent in  the  March,  L  «.,  the  first  quarter  of  the  year ;  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  third  quarter  than  in  the  first ;  they  are  still  more  nume- 
rous in  the  second ;  and  they  reach  their  quarterly  maximum  in  the  last 
quarter.  In  1860  the  annual  rates  for  the  first,  third,  second,  and  fourth 
quarters  were  nearly  the  following :  to  a  thousand  of  the  population  7, 8, 
9,  and  10  marriages. 

Registered  Buildings, — There  were  4,403  buildings  registered  for  Ae 
solemnization  of  marriages,  and  on  the  register  on  31st  December  1860. 
Of  these,  132  belonged  to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  1,453  to  Independents, 
976  to  Baptists,  10  to  Moravians,  540'to  Koman  Catholics,  152  to  Unita- 
rians, 834  to  seven  different  bodies  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  179  to  Calvi- 
nistic  Methodists,  127  to  Swedenborgians,  Irvingites,  &c  In  Wales,  where 
there  are  577,  the  registered  buildings  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  country  with  an  equal  population.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodists  appear  to  be  the  most  flourishing  oody  of  dissenters  in  North 
Wales,  for  they  have  there  86  out  of  200  registered  chapels.  They  are 
numerous  also  in  South  Wales,  where  however.  Independents  and  Baptists 
much  preponderate  over  any  other  dissenting  community.  The  largest 
number  of  registered  buildings  belonging  to  Scottish  Presbyterians  is  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Lancashire.  There  are  in  London  only  14, 
which  must  be  considered  few  in  relation  to  the  great  number  of  Scottish 
families  resident  in  London,  and  for  a  people  who  are  well  marked  in  their 
national  character,  and  known  to  be  attached  to  their  institutions.  Un- 
doubtedly many  Scotchmen  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  and  more,  perhaps,  with  communities  of  English  Dis- 
senters. The  fact  seems  to  prove  that  a  people  may  be  led,  when  they 
cannot  be  driven,  to  accept  religious  ministrations  according  to  forms  diffe- 
rent from  their  own ;  and  that  me  Scotch  have  found  in  the  greater  fluency 
and  directness  of  EngUsh  preaching  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  want 
of  those  doctrinal  expositions  in  theology  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  their  native  country. 

Births. 

In  1860  the  number  of  male  children  bom  was  349,799  ;  of  female  chil- 
dren bom  334,249.  The  total  number  of  births  was  684,048.  In  the 
previous  year  the  total  number  was  689,881.     There  was  a  decrease  on 
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1859  amounting  to  6>833.  The  birth-rate  of  the  year  was  3*437  ;  that  of 
the  previous  year  3*504.  Both  were  above  the  average  often  years,  which 
is  3^17.  In  Staffordshire  and  Durham  the  birth-rate  of  the  year  rose 
above  4  per  cent.  In  those  counties  it  will  'probably  be  found  that  good 
wages  obtainable  by  young  persons  create  an  inducement  to  the  formation 
of  early  marriages. 

Sea. — The  excess  of  boys  over  girls  bom  was  15,550.  For  each  hundred 
of  the  latter  there  were  104*7  of  the  former.  The  proportion  may  be 
stated  as  that  of  22  and  21.  In  the  South  Midland  counties  the  proportion 
of  male  births  was  generally  verv  high.  Thus,  in  Hertfordshire  it  was 
107  to  100  female  births  ;  in  Northamptonshire  nearly  108 ;  in  Oxfordshire 
110.  But  in  Cambridgeshire  it  was  less  than  103.  It  was  high  in  Shrop- 
shire. In  Rutlandshire  and  Cumberland  fewer  boys  were  bom  than  girls, 
these  two  counties  presenting  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  asserts 
the  preponderance  of  male  births.  But  the  inequalities  of  one  year  will 
be  redressed  the  next,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  births,  ad  distin- 
guished by  sex,  will  probably  be  found,  in  a  series  of  years,  to  be,  perhaps 
nearly  the  same  in  a  district  as  it  is  in  England.  In  Rutlandshire  the 
proportion  of  boys  bom  to  a  hundred  girls,  in  1859,  was  111*3 :  in  1860 
it  was  99*5. 

Seasons. — The  annual  birth-rate  fell  firom  3*7  in  the  first  quarter,  to  3*2 
in  the  last  It  continued  to  &11  through  the  four  seasons ;  which,  however, 
does  not  hold  as  a  general  rule.  The  rule  is  that  births  are  more  numerous 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  second. 

In  and  out  of  Wedlock. — Of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  22,159  were 
boys,  21,534  were  girls;  the  total  number  was  43,693.  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren were  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  bom.  In  Cumberland  where 
the  proportion  rose  to  its  maximum,  it  was  double  that  amount ;  viz.  12*1 
percent;  in  Norfolk  it  was  10*7;  in  Westmoreland  10*6;  in  Shropshire 
9*6 ;  in  Nottinghamshire  9*1.  It  was  also  high  in  Bedfordshire,  Suffolk, 
Herefordshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  North  Kiding  of  -  Yorkshire.  The 
proportion  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  London  ^4*2  per  cent)  is 
very  probably  understated.  There  is  much  greater  facility  lor  the  sup- 
pression of  facts  in  large  cities  than  in  smaller  towns  and  villages.  But 
the  proportion  was  about  as  low  in  the  extra-metropolitan  parts  of  Surrey 
and  Middlesex ;  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Monmouthshire. 

Deaths. 

There  were  422,721  deaths,  of*  which  215,238  were  those  of  males, 
207,483  those  of  females.  The  rate  of  mortality  was  2*124  per  cent, 
whilst  the  average  annual  rate  of  ten  years,  1851-60,  was  2*224.  In  that 
series  of  years,  1856,  in  which  the  rate  fell  to  2*051,  fiimishes  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  mortality  was  as  low  as  in  I860.  The  death-rate  in 
London  was  2*249  in  1860 ;  the  average  was  2*377. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  mortality  in  different  counties,  it  will 
appear  that  the  highest  degree  of  health  in  the  year  was  attained  in  the 
extra-metropolitan  portion  of  Surrey,  where  less  than  18  persons  in  a  thou- 
sand living  died.  No  other  county,  each  being  taken  as  a  whole,  presented 
so  fi&vourable  a  result  In  the  healthier  year  of  1856  the  same  part  of 
England  was  equally,  but  not  more  healthy.  In  that  year  the  healthiest 
countv  in  England  was  Westmorland,  where  the  death-rate  fell  below  16 
to  a  thousand :  but  in  1860  Westmorland  was  not  so  fortunate  as  many 
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other  counties,  for  in  it  the  rate  was  nearly  20,  though  the  average  does  not 
much  exceed  18.  It  was  in  the  spring  (or  second)  quarter  that  the  health 
of  that  northern  county  was  in  an  unfavourable  state. 

Seasons. — The  rate  of  mortality  in  1860  waa  comparatively  low,  but  the 
fact  was  due  to  the  unusual  salubrity  of  the  summer,  or  third  quarter.  The 
rate  fell  in  that  season  to  1*718  per  cent  for  England,  which  is  lower  than 
that  of  any  of  the  twenty-two  preceding  summers.  The  healthy  year  of 
1856  had  not  a  very  healthy  summer^  for  the  death-rate  was  then  nearly 
1.9,  the  average  being  about  2. 

Health  ot  Lokboh  or  I860. 

Great  cities  represent  the  civilization  of  their  age,  and  offer  great  fiicilities 
for  the  study  of  masses  of  mankind  under  singular  drcnmstances.  But  the 
materials  for  this  study  have  been  only  recenSy  collected.  Little  more  than 
the  stony  monuments  of  the  cities  of  antiquity  remain*  Babylon  had  vast 
walls  and  palaces ;  Thebes  had  a  hundred  gates,  out  of  which.  Homer  tells 
us,  twenty  thousand  chariots  issued.  But  what  was  the  condition  of  their 
people?  The  numbers  are  unknown.  At  Rome  itself,  in  later  da^s,  the 
citizen  gave  in  his  name  and  age,  with  the  name  and  age  of  his  wife  and 
children,  to  the  censors  in  the  curule  chairs ;  but  the  slaves  of  the  city  figured 
only  among  the  property ;  so  that  while  tJie  census  has  supplied  history  with 
the  numbers  of  Roman  citizens,  it  has  left  no  records  of  the  population. 
The  deaths  of  citizens  were  recorded ;  but  no  {able  of  the  numbers  survives, 
except  of  those  destroyed  at  intervals  by  plague.  The  marriages,  the  births, 
were  not  reckoned ;  and  only  exertional  social  phenomena  are  depicted  in 
the  pages  of  the  poets,  antiquarians,  and  historians.  So  that  while  the  arts 
have  left  i&onuments,  literature  masterpieces,  and  physical  science  treatises, 
no  remains  enable  us  to  solve,  with  precision,  any  great  social  problems — to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  £requency  of  different  orders  of 
phenomena,  the  influence  of  soil,  water,  air,  climate,  food,  institutions,  on 
human  life  and  on  the  human  raca  The  loss  is  irreparable ;  but  the  obser- 
vations which  are  now  registered  in  the  great  cities  of  the  present  day — in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  New  York,  Paris,  and  London — disclose  the 
general  circumstances  of  Uieir  populations,  supply  exact  facts,  and  suggest 
means  for  improving  the  conditions  under  which  the  human  race  lives  and 
transmits  its  life  to  successive  generations. 

London  is  the  greatest  of  the  imperial  cities ;  for  its  population  in  1861 
amounted  to  2,803,989,  living  in  362,890  houses,  peopling  streets  and 
squares  extended  over  122  square  miles,  along  the  terraces  of  land  rising 
firom  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  No  observations  exist  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  these  numbers  of  both  sexes  and  of  different 
ages  extending  over  a  century,  and  severally  varying  in  strength,  in 
morality,  in  intellect,  in  industry,  in  health,  in  occupation,  in  effectual 
production  and  consumption.  But  we  have  now  before  us  the  results  of 
observations  on  a  certain  class  of  phenomena.  The  births,  the  deaths,  and 
the  causes  of  death  are  recorded  snortly  after  they  occur,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  registers  has  been  published  weekly  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
results  are  as  valuable  as  an  experimental  philosopher  could  have  deduced 
from  his  experiments  if  he  bad  had  the  power  to  expose  the  population  to 
gr^t  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  dampness  and  dryness ;  to  the  change 
incidental  to  differences  in  the  prices  of  food ;  to  air  and  water  of  different 
degrees  of  impurity ;  and  to  destructive  epidemics.    Some  of  these  results 
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were  pointed  ont  at  the  timf  when  the  facts  were  first  observed,  or  in  the 
annual  reports,  and  others  will  undoubtedly  be  elicited  by  future  investiga- 
tions. Thus  we  learn  that  in  the  same  circumstances  the  same  number  of 
people  die  at  the  same  ages  of  the  same  diseases,  year  after  year ;  organized 
bodies  being  governed  by  laws  as  fixed  as  those  which  govern  the  stars  in 
their  courses. 

Certain  changes  of  condition,  within  given  limits,  produce  no  appreciable 
effects  ;  but  beyond  those  limits  the  effects  are  in  some  regulated  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  causes ;  varying,  however,  also  with  the  state  of  the 
bodies  submitted  to  their  action,  as  is  evident  by  studying  the  effects  on  the 
two  sexes  at  different  ages.  Thus  excessive  heat  and  cold  injure  health,  and 
increase  the  mortality,  particularly  in  the  former  case,  by  giving  rise  to 
diarrhoea,  in*the  latter  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs;  the  effect 
generally  being  greatest  in  infancy  and  old  age,  and  varying  with  age  at 
rates  regulated  by  laws.  The  human  body  consists  principally  of  water,  in 
combination  with  some  organic  compounds  and  salts ;  and  this  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  in  constant  use  for  drink,  ablution,  and  daily 
use,  so  that  water  is  the  life-blood  of  cities.  Without  water  they  cannot 
exist,  and  on  its  quality  their  salubrity  depends  to  an  extent  which  the 
observations  of  twenty-one  years  have  determined. 

The  supply  of  water  in  London  is  derived  from  shallow  wells,  from  deep 
wells,  from  the  New  River,  and  from  the  River  Thames,  or  its  tributaries 
the  Lea  and  the  Ravensboume.  The  well  waters  are  foul,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  in  solution  organic  matter  derived  from  cesspools.  The 
Thames  has  during  this  period  oeen  the  great  sewer  of  London,  and  in  the 
years  of  the  cholera  epidemic  was  found  charged  with  organic  matter  of 
unquestionable  origin.  The  Lambeth  Water  Company,  the  Southwark, 
ana  the  Chelsea,  in  the  first  epidemic  (1849),  supplied  tiie  south  and  west 
districts  of  London  with  Thames  water,  from  the  part  of  the  river  extending 
from  Hungerford  to  some  distance  above  YauxhaU  Bridge,  and  the  cholera 
was  then  ratal,  as  the  table  shows,  to  14,125  persons  in  London,  and  it  was 
equally  fatal  in  the  houses  of  the  same  districts  and  streets  that  were  indis- 
criminately supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  which  pumped  its  water 
from  the  roulest  part  of  the  Thames  at  Hungerrord,  and  by  the  Southwark 
and  Yauxhall  Company,  which  took  its  water  higher  up  the  river,  but 
within  tlie  tidal  range. 

It  was  shown  in  the  cholera  report  (1849),  that,  in  10,000  inhabitants 
living  in  the  districts  supplied  with  water  taken  from  the  Thames  at  Kew 
and  Hammersmith,  15  died  of  cholera;  that  48  died  of  cholera  in  districts 
supplied  with  the  waters  of  the  Amwell,  the  Lea,  and  the  Ravensboume ; 
and  that  123  out  of  the  same  number  died  of  cholera  in  the  districts  supplied 
with  waters  taken  from  the  foul  part  of  the  Thames  between  Battersea  and 
Waterloo  Bridge.  **  Oney  three,  and  eiahty^  it  was  added  in  the  report, 
**  express  the  rdative  virulence  of  the  epidemic  in  the  three  conditions." 

The  Lambeth  Company,  in  January,  1852,  wisely  removed  its  source  of 
supply  at  once  up  to  a  part  of  the  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock  ;  another 
company  lingered  on  its  old  site ;  and  the  epidemic  cholera  of  1854,  there- 
fore, found  parts  of  the  population  of  London  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
in  very  different  conditions ;  the  one  supplied  with  very  impure  water  by 
the  Southwark  Company ;  the  other  supplied  with  water  much  less  impure 
provided  by  the  Lambeth  Company.  The  companies  had  been  in  competition, 
and  they  olten  supplied  the  same  streets  and  districts,  so  their  customers  were 
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nearly  in  all  respects  in  the  same  sanitary  conditions,  with  one  exception ;  a 
gallon  of  the  South  wark  water  contained  3*5  grains ;  of  the  Lambeth  water,  1*4 
grains  of  organic  matter.  The  dejections  of  the  cholera  patients  of  London 
were  in  the  Southwark  water  in  small  quantities,  but  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  augment  the  mortality  week  after  week  in  every  district ;  and  in  fire 
weeks  2,284  persons  died  of  cholera  in  40,046  houses  supplied  with  the 
Southwark  water,  while  294  had  died  in  26,107  houses  supplied  with  the 
water  taken  higher  up  the  Thames. 

The  previous  deduction  was  thus  confirmed,  and  the  subsequent  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  inquire  into  the 
deaths  in  every  house  supplied  by  the  two  companies,  placed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  mortality  of  cholera  in  London  was  augmented  by  the  impure 
water  with  which  the  population  was  supplied. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  was  so 
evidently  deleterious  in  the  Southwark  water  amounted,  according  to  the 
best  existing  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  to  two  grains  in  a  gallon  in 
excess  of  that  in  the  Lambeth  water ;  that  is,  2  grains  in  70,000  grains,  or 
one  part  in  35,000.  A  person  who  drank  a  quart  of  the  water  would  take 
only  a  grain  of  organic  matter,  and  stiU  less  of  the  fatal  ferment 

Animalcules  and  muscular  fibre  have  been  found  in  water  containing 
minute  quantities  of  organic  matter ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  fluid 
in  rivers  which  receive  the  sewage  of  towns,  must  often  contain  the  elements 
of  zymotic  diseases,  and  can  never  be  circtdated  through  a  population  for 
any  length  of  time  with  entire  impunity.  And  water  companies  may  be 
assured  that  the  purest  water  is  the  most  salubrious,  and  that  which  is 
likely  to  retain  the  firmest  hold  on  the  market  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  strict  watch  and  ward  over  the  quality  of  this 
fluid,  which  is  now  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  by  companies 
enjoying  a  virtual  monopoly  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  bomid  them 
to  alter  the  sources  of  supply,  or  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  water,  after 
the  following  dates: — Grand  Junction,  1855,  August  31  ;  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall,  1855,  August  31 ;  West  Middlesex,  1855,  August  31 ;  Chelsea, 
1856,  August  31;  East  London,  1856,  August  31;  New  River,  1857, 
June  30.  And  this  is  done  much  more  eflectually  than  it  could  be  by  any 
vexatious  inspection  of  their  works,  through  a  careful  periodical  analysis  of 
the  water  as  it  is  delivered,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemical  analysts  of 
the  day.  The  publication  of  me  results  of  the  analysis  in  the  weekly  tables 
is,  perhaps  of  more  utility  than  the  publication  of  meteorological  phaiomeoa 
over  which  public  companies  have  no  controL 

The  improvement  in  the  water  supply  of  London  within  the  period  is 
great  and  decisive ;  and  it  coincides  with  the  reduction  of  the  mortality. 
After  the  census  the  data  will  exist  for  comparmg  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  several  districts  of  London  supplied  by  wells  and  by  the  several 
water  companies,  with  the  mortality  in  towns  where  the  waters  are  softer 
and  purer. 

From  the  twelve  monthly  analyses  of  the  waters  of  each  company  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  in  1860,  the  quantities  of  organic  matter  in  the  waters 
supplied  by  the  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  West  Middlesex,  and  New  River  Com- 
panies are  nearly  equal  (1*67  to  1'69) ;  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  South- 
wark waters  contain  a  nttle  more  impurity  Q*74);  the  East  London  still 
more  (1'90):  the  Kent  water  is,  however,  tne  worst,  and  contained  1*99 
grains.     A  marked  improvement  will  be  observed  in  all  since  1851j  when 
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their  iktal  effects  in  aggravating  the  mortality  of  cholera  were  first  dis- 
closed. 

The  death-rate  in  1,000  living  was  22*49  in  1860.  The  mortalitv  was 
much  below  the  average  in  the  year  1860;  and  diarrhoea,  which  has 
destroyed  every  year  so  many  lives,  was  not  half  so  fatal  as  it  was  in  1859. 
The  mortality  has  indeed  fallen  notably  since  the  improvement  of  the  water 
supply  of  London. 

And  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  contemporaneously  with  that  measure, 
health  officers  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  were  appointed  in  every  district 
of  London,  under  Lord  Llanover's  Act  This  Act  has  been  exceedingly 
salutary.  In  conjunction  with  the  health  ofiicer  of  the  City  of  London, 
these  gentlemen  have  suppressed  a  great  number  of  evils,  have  supplied  the 
boards  of  works  with  valuable  suggestions,  and  while  they  have  already 
effected  much  good,  have  laid  the  n)undation  for  more  by*their  valuable 
reports. 

Great  BBiTAiir. 

The  rates  of  marriage,  birth,  and  death  in  England  have  been  stated, 
and,  with  the  assistance  supplied  bv  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  of 
Scotland,  the  rates  that  prevailed  m  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  have 
also  been  ascertained.  In  1860  the  number  of  persons  married  in  Great 
Britain  was  382,548 ;  of  children  bom  ike  number  was  789^752 ;  of  persons 
who  died  490,776.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  298,976.  The 
marriage-rate,  or  persons  married  to  a  hundred  living,  was  less  in  Great 
Britain  than  it  was  in  England,  the  rate  in  Scotland  (1,386)  having  been 
considerably  less  than  that  (1*710^  which  prevailed  south  of  the  Tweed. 
The  British  rate  was  1*666.  But  it  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  year, 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  marriage- 
rates. 

The  birth-rate  of  Great  Britain  (3*441)  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
England,  for  the  Scotch  rate  (3*468)  was  higher  than  the  English,  which 
was  3*437.  The  English  birth-rate  of  1860  decreased  on  that  of  1859  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  rate  incroBised. 

The  rate  of  mortality  was  2*138,  which  is  higher  than  it  was  in  England, 
but  less  than  in  Scotland,  where  the  death-rate  rose  to  2*233.  It  will  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  compare  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  different 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  appreciate  those  conditions  under 
which  results  of  a  favourable  character  in  one  country,,  and  less  favourable 
in  the  other,  were  produced,  when  the  more  extended  abstracts  of  1860  for 
Scotland  are  published. 

In  the  report  for  Scotland  for  1855,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
valuable  inrormation,  it  is  shown  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  that  year  was 
2-06  per  cent,  whilst  in  England  in  the  same  year  the  rate  was  2*26 ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  ^^  if  this  proportion  be  at  or  near  the  average  mortality 
it  will  prove  Scotland  to  be  one  of  the  very  healthiest  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  that  even  England  falls  far  behind  Scotland  in  this 
respect"  But  it  happened  in  the  year  which  immediately  followed,  viz., 
1856,  that  the  English  rate  fell  below  the  Scottish  rate  for  1855,  for  the 
former  was  then  2*05.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  travel  out  of  the 
year  1855  to  discover  results  which  may  be  advantageously  for  England 
compared  with  analogous  results  in  the  scotch  tables.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  Scotch  towns  was  2*64  per  cent.,  whilst  the  rate  that  prevailed 
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in  English  towns  in  the  same  year  was  2*49.  The  rate  in  London  was 
2*43 ;  and  it  was  lower  than  that  of  Dundee,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  or  Greenock. 
The  strong  point  of  the  northern  kingdom  seems  to  lie  in  her  roral  and 
especially  her  insolar  districts.  In  1859  the  death-rate  of  all  Scotland  was 
not  so  high  as  that  of  the  rural  districts  of  England. 

But  a  comparison  between  the  two  countries,  and  between  tha  principal 
towns  in  each,  founded  on  the  returns  of  an  extended  series  of  years,  will 
be  more  satisfactory. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commandlng-in-Chief  has  favoured  me 
with  a  return  of  the  strength  of  the  British  army  abroad,  and  of  the  deaths 
in  it  in  1860.  The  mean  strength  was  128,391,  and  the  deaths  were  3,293. 
While  the  strength  abroad  was  greater  by  4,682  than  in  the  previous  year, 
the  deaths  were  fewer  by  857.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  mortality  of 
Great  Britain  was  2*138.  Taking  the  due  proportions  of  men  and  deaths 
for  the  part  of  the  army  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  mortality  of  the  population  including  the  army  abroad  was  2*142.  In 
1859  it  was  2*218. 

In  France  the  public  health  appears  to  have  been  much  better  than  it 
was  in  the  previous  year,  for  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the  French 
people  declined  from  2  670  (in  1859)  to  2*139  (in  I860).  The  latter  rate, 
though  rather  higher  than  that  of  England,  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  marriage-rate  and  also  the  birth-rate  were  lower 
than  they  were  in  England  in  the  same  year.  The  respective  birth-rates 
were  2*605,  and  3*437.  To  a  thousand  of  the  population  in  either  countiy 
the  number  of  English  children  bom  exceeded  that  of  French  children  bj 
eight 

BiBTflS  AND  Deaths  of  Bbitish  Subjects  at  Sea. 

A  return  with  which  I  am  favoured  by  the  registrar-general  of  seamen 
shows  that  there  were  3,760  deaths  of  merchant  seamen  at  sea  in  1860. 
This  is  a  greater  number  than  in  any  of  the  eight  previous  years,  1852-9, 
although  *'  the  strength  "  was  less  thm  it  had  been  smce  1855.  The  rate  of 
mortality  was  2*19  per  cent;  the  mean  of  1852-60  was  1*90.  The  number 
of  deaths  of  British  subjects  at  sea  in  1860  was  397^  of  which  241  were 
those  of  males,  156  those  of  females.  Under  this  head  the  deaths  of  seamen 
on  ships'  articles,  of  soldiers,  marines,  and  invalided  seamen  from  the  Royal 
Navy,  are  not  included.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  children  were  returned  as 
bom  at  sea,  viz.,  136  boys  and  114  girls.  The  number  in  five  years 
(1856-60)  is  1,213. 

A  great  increase  has  taken  place  In  the  deaths  of  passengers  and 
of  seamen  in  1860.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  said: — ^"With 
reference  to  the  two  latest  years  reported  upon,  viz.,  1859  and  1860, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  while  1860  was  marked  by  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented succession  of  continuous  bad  weather,  and  therefore  by  a  greater 
number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  from  other  causes  than  collisions,  than 
were  recorded  in  any  of  the  preceding  eight  years,  yet  the  actual  loss 
of  life  was  considerably  less ;  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  1860  by  all  causes 
being  536,  and  that  in  1859  as  high  as  1,645.  But  the  great  loss  of  life  in 
1859  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  destruction  of  two  or  three  fine  passen- 
ger ships.  By  two  wrecks  alone,  namely,  those  of  the  Pomona  and  the 
Bayal  Charter,  870  lives  were  lost;  whilst  in  1860  the  greatest  number  of 
lives  lost  in  any  one  shipwreck  was  37,  and  the  next  highest  number  31. 
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It  appears,  from  the  observations  accompanying  the  wreck  returns  for 
I86O9  that  the  entire  number  of  lives  lost  by  shipwreck  during  the  last 
eleven  years  was  6,883.  And  by  another  return,  which  includes  the  losses 
by  collisions  and  by  wrecks,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  lives  lost 
during  the  last  nine  years  (from  1852  to  1860  inclusive)  was  7,201,  Uie 
annual  average  of  losses  being  800.  It  is  indeed  a  startling  truth,  and  one 
worthy  of  emphasis,  that  7,2C^  lives  have  been  lost  by  marine  casualties  in 
nine  years." 

PrOGBBSS  op  RBGISTaA.TION. 

^  Twenty-nine  millions  five  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  names  of  persons  who  had  been  bom,  had  married,  or  had  died,  the 
accumulated  contributions  of  twenlnr-three  years  and  a  half  (1st  July,  1837t 
to  31st  December,  1860),  had  obtamed  places  on  the  registers  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  which  this  report  especially  refers.  The  numbers  are: — Per- 
sons married,  6,759,210;  births,  13,583,166;  deaths,  9,170,243 :  total  (23^ 
years),  29,512,619.  In  1860  there  were  5,636  searches  in  the  registers  at 
the  central  office,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  non-parochial  regist^*s.  The 
Red  Book  o/Lynn,  which  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  that  town,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  English  paper  book  in  existence,  contains 
as  its  first  entry  the  transcript  of  a  will,  dateli  1309.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  it;  the  leaves,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  loose  cottonv 
substance,  and  had  threatened  to  Ml  in  pieces,  have  been  carefully  resized, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will  last  for  years  to  come.  This  instance  of 
longevity  in  a  manuscript  book,  which  may  have  suffered  some  rough 
handling  in  the  course  of  nearly  six  hundred  years,  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
because  it  serves  to  show  that  by  the  use  of  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and 
with  due  care  bestowed  on  their  preservation,  it  is  possible  the  English 
registration  books  may  be  in  existence  and  even  good  condition  when  half  a 
dozen  centuries  or  more  have  rolled  over  the  dust  of  the  nearly  thrice  ten 
millions  of  persons  whose  names  are  now  written  in  them.  In  not  very  many 
generations  the  registers  may  havd  fulfilled  in  a  great  measure  the  main 
purposes  for  which,  with  much  care  and  labour,  they  have  been  prepared ; 
but  in  the  progress  of  years  they  grow  more  venerable  and  valuable  as 
national  monuments ;  and  though  all  the  dead  are  not  mighty,  and  but  few 
are  chosen  for  immortal  fame,  it  concerns  the  national  honour  that  the 
names  of  that  vigorous  race  who  planted  the  fields  of  England,  and  built  up 
her  commerce,  should  be  legible  in  the  registers  as  long  as  the  wasting 
hand  of  Time  will  permit 

The  number  of  marriages  solemnized  by  British  consuls  abroad-  in  1860 
was  151. — Before  closing  this  report,  I  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  a 
circumstance  which  has  sometimes  been  made  the  subject  of  observation ; 
namely,  the  interval  of  time,  which  to  some  persons  may  appear  to  be 
longer  than  is  necessary,  between  the  close  of  the  year  to  which  the  tables 
relate  and  the  date  at  which  they  are  ready  for  publication.  In  the 
present  instance  the  preparation  of  them,  and  work  which  must  be  done 
antecedently  to  that  preparation,  have  occupied  a  period  of  fifteen  months. 
It  has  been  asked :  Why  this  delay  ?  The  question  may  be  put  by  some 
whose  haste  to  gain  knowledge  is  not  immoderate,  but  who  have  not 
become  acquainted  practically  with  the  immense  labour  involved  in  the 
construction  of  statistical  tables,  and  in  the  calculations  based  on  them.  It 
is  put  by  others  whose  great  desire  wiU  not  be  satisfied  till  the  statistics  of 
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the  British  Empire  for  this  current  year  are  laid  with  the  morning  jonmal 
on  their  breakfast  tables  on  New  lear's-day  1863,  and  who  even  then, 
because  they  liye  in  an  a^  of  mechanical  myention,  for  which  by  some 

Srocess  of  thought  they  tale  credit  to  themselves,  will  not  consider  it  their 
uty  to  be  surprised  at  so  remarkable  a  result    In  answer  to  the  question 
I  have  to  state : — 

1.  That  this  office  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting,  arranging,  paging,  examining,  correcting,  oind- 
ing,  ana  indexing  the  certified  copies  of  the  English  registers,  and  of 
supplying  stamped  certificate  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  all 
persons  who  may  apply  for  them ;  that  the  certified  copies  are  received 
quarterly,  but  the  returns  are  not  completed  till  nearly  three  months  after 
the  end  of  each  quarter;  and  that  the  preparatory  duties  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which  occupy  a  majority  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
office  during  a  period  of  eight  months  after  the  quarterly  arrivals  have 
begun,  must  be  performed  in  respect  to  each  volume  before  it  can  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  statistical  clerks.  As  the  work  in  the  record  department 
advances,  each  quarterly  volume  is  released  for  the  preparation  of  die 
statistical  abstracts ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  number  of  volumes 
of  any  registration  year  are  not  available  for  this  purpose  till  the  S^tember 
following  the  termination  of  the  year. 

2.  That  in  conformity  with  a  provision  of  the  Registration  Act,  a  general 
abstract  is  prepared,  in  each  year,  of  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  registered  during  the  foregoing  year,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
laid  before  Parliament;  but  the  detail^  abstracts  that  constitute  my 
*' annual  reports"  are  works  of  much  labour  and  skill,  and  necessarily 
occupy  considerable  time  in  the  preparation  of  them.  These  reports  are 
not  cfesigned  merely  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  storehouses  of  facts  which  nave  been  arranged  on  methods 
that  are  approved  as  the  most  useful  and  convenient,  ana  to  which,  both 
now  and  m  future  years,  students  of  vital  statistics  may  resort  for  the 
elucidation  of  questions  bearing  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  on 
national  progress,  on  life,  healtii,  and  disease.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  done  welL  It  is  desirable  only  in  the  next  degree,  that  they 
should  be  done  quickly. 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  machinery  of  registration  should  be  employed 
to  give  immediate  warning  of  epidemic  diseases,  to  trace  in  contemporaneous 
reports  their  beginning,  progress,  and  decline,  and  to  assist  in  investigating 
general  and  local  conditions  in  which  they  are  developed.  When  the 
plague  is  at  the  door,  the  people  will  not  wait  till  its  history  can  be  written 
in  a  blue-book.  This  is  quite  true ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  I  publish  a  weekly  report  for  London  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  termination  of  each  week,  and  a  quarterly  report  for  England 
and  Wales  within  a  month  afl;er  the  close  of  each  quarter. 
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Db.  Fabb's  Letter  on  the  Causes  of  Death  in  England  for  I860. 

Several  of  the  deaths  were  investigated  by  the  coroners,  a  large  namber 
was  retained  by  the  qualified  medical  moi  of  the  country,  others  are  given 
on  the  anthoritjr  of  persons  in  attendance  or  present  at  the  death ;  and  of 
fi,767  no  account  is  rendered.  The  latter  numbers  are  distributed  propor- 
tionally over  the  number  of  causes  returned  in  the  subsequent  calculaiions. 
This  great  inquest  embraces  422,721  deaths. 

L — Zymotic  Diseases. 

75,849  persons  died  of  the  dass  of  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  dis- 
eases; including  all  the  maladies,  which,  under  unfavourable  conditions, 
prevail  periodically  as  pestilences,  and  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
manifestations  of  divine  wratL  These  diseases  are  indeed  often  direct 
results  of  violations  of  natural  laws  by  the  communities  which  they  infest ; 
and,  as  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  under  control,  always  demand 
attention.  The  reduced  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  noticed  in  your  Report, 
18  chiefly  referable  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  and  diarrhoea.  A  decrease  in  the  deaths  from  small-pox,  tvphus, 
erysipelas  and  cholera,  also  contributed  to  the  favourable  result.  Thus  in 
the  two  consecutive  years  1859  and  1860,  the  deaths  by  scarlatina  were 
19,907  and  9,681;  by  diphtheria  9,587  and  5,212;  by  diarrhoea  18,331 
and  9,702.    The  decrease  on  these  three  diseases  was  23,230  deaths. 

In  the  year  1858  scarlatina  destroyed  30,317  lives;  in  1860,  as  given 
above,  9,681.  Fever  prevails  always  epidemically  in  England,  and  is  the 
most  fatal  to  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life.  19,016  lives  were  cut 
off  by  fever  in  1857,  since  when  it  has  slowly  declined ;  the  deaths  in  1860 
being  still  13,012.  The  ravages  of  these  (useases  will  be  diminished  by 
the  progress  of  public  cleanliness,  and  notably  by  burying  all  excreta  as 
manure  in  the  earth ;  for  zymotic  disease  is  propagated  by  the  di£Piision 
through  air  and  water  of  its  infectious  principles. 

Ague  and  rheumatism  are  not  now  frequently  fatal  in  this  country,  but 
ihey  occasion  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering,  disability,  and  secondary 
disease,  which  will  disappear  when  the  soil  of  England  is  effectively  drained 
Of  the  enthetic  diseases,  syphilis  is  the  most  fatsJ,  and  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  it  rose  from  554  in  1850  to  1,067  in  1860.  This  b  naturally  one  of  the 
maladies  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  complete  information ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  increase,  rather  apparent  than  real,  is  accounted  for  by 
improvements  in  the  medical  returns. 

Sixty-eight  deaths  are  ascribed  to  privation,  1,000  to  the  want  of  breast- 
milk,  361  to  purpura  and  scurvy,  457  to  delirium  tremens  (generally  the 
effects  of  drunkenness),  and  318  to  direct  intemperance.  The  indirect 
deaths  from  the  want  of  proper  food  and  fi^m  the  excesses  in  drinking, 
creatljr  exceeding  these  numbers,  are  returned  under  the  diseases  to  which 
tney  give  rise. 

w  orms  and  other  parasitic  diseases,  so  rare  now,  and  so  common  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  the  causes  of  167  deaths. 

IL — Constitutumal  Diseases. 

These  diseases  affect  the  tissues  of  the  body  generally.  82,088  deaths 
were  occasioned  by  them,  including  the  diathetic  order,  taking  cancer  as 
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its  type,  and  the  tubercular  order,  of  which  phthisb  is  the  representatiye. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  4*182  in  1,000 ;  of  which  *836  was  Ae 
result  of  diathetic  disease,  3*346  of  the  tubercular  maladies.  Of  cancer,  Ac. 
6,827  died,  including  14  cases  of  the  rare  disease  melanosis,  80  of  fimgns 
haematodes,  37  of  lupus,  and  8  of  polypus. 

Phthisis,  the  most  &tal  of  all  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity, 
destroyed  41,024  lives;  2*599  in  1,000  living,  and  more  than  12  per  cent 
of  the  deaths.  520  of  these  deaths  were  by  haemoptysis  (335  males,  185 
females),  and  15  by  pneumo*thorax,  that  is  by  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  lungs.  The  deaths  by  this  complication  of  phthisis  in 
the  six  years  were  30,  22,  17,  23,  19,  and  15 ;  the  fluctuation  was  thos 
within  narrow  limits. 

in. — Local  Diseases. 

We  come  now  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  as  well  as  other 
affections  of  particular  organs.  The  class  includes  171,037  deaths  ;  or  41 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  deaths  by  apoplexy  and  paralysis  in- 
creased in  the  year ;  so  did  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  heart  Bronchitis 
prevailed  and  was  fiital  to  the  unusual  number  of  32,347,  pneumonia  to 
25,264  persons.  Thus,  68,408  persons  died  by  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  or  8,555.  in  excess  or  the  deaths  by  that  order  of  diseases  m 
the  previous  year.  Joint  diseases  were  fatal  to  more  than  the  average 
number  of  people. 

IV. — Developmental  Diseases. 

70,311  deaths  w^e  referred  to  the  four  orders  of  this  class;  and  28,442 
were  specifically  said  to  be  by  old  age.  That  is,  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  aeaihs.  were  so  classed.  The  deaths  by  child-birth  were  3,1 73,  in- 
cluding 987  by  metria  (child-birth  fever) ;  46  mothers  died  t6  10,000  chil- 
dren bom. 

Y.—VioUrU  Deaths. 

The  violent  deaths  amounted  to  14,775  ;  so  7*53  in  10,000  of  tibe  people 
die  by  violence,  or  1  in  1,328  living  thus  terminates  his  existence;  and  35 
deaths  in  1,000  or  1  in  28  is  a  violent  deatL  Ten  were  executions,  377 
were  returned  as  homicides  by  coroners,  juries,  1,365  were  suicides,  and 
12,991  were  deaths  by  accident  or  negligence;  32  violent  deaths  were  not 
classified.  Of  the  accidental  deaths  5,417  were  deaths  bv  fractures,  and 
contusions;  and  Uie  deaths  (3,166)  by  fire  exceeded  the  deaths  by  water 
returned  (2,264);  but  if  we  add  a  due  proportion  of  British  subjects 
drowned  abroad,  and  not  registered,  the  deatns  by  water  will  probably 
exceed  those  by  fire.  The  murders  and  manslaughters  are  still  imperfectly 
returned.  Suicide  is  most  frequently  committ^  by  hanging ;  but  many 
of  the  suicides  by  drowning  are  undoubtedly  classed  under  accidental  death, 
from  the  want  of  information.  The  suicides  ascertamed  are  7  in  100,000 
of  the  population  ;  1  in  14,286. 


Males  and  Females. 

The  difference  in  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  diseases  is  due  in  some 
cases  to  structure,  in  others  to  occupation,  in  others  to  dress,  in  others  to 
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poXy  croup,  carbuncle,  diarrhoea,  ague  and  rheumatism,  most  males.  Metria 
18  the  consequence  of  child-bearing;  and  males  are  probably  more  exposed 
than  females  to  the  poisons  of  ague  and  rheumatism ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  reason  for  the  iact  that  while  3,769  boys  under  5  years  of 
age  died  of  whooping-cough,  4,436  girls  died  of  the  same  disease  at  the 
same  ages. 

Syphilis  is  equally  fatal  to  males  {64S)  and  to  females  (524)l  If  we  take 
adults  of  15  and  upwards,  154  deaths  oi  females  are  firom  this  cause,  and 
87  deaths  of  males ;  but  the  178  deaths  of  males — there  having  been  no 
deaths  of  females  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  a  common  consequence  of 
gonorrhoaa — ^more  than  redress  the  inequality* 

The  3  deaths  of  males  firom  hydrophobia,  and  4  from  glanders,  may  be 
traced  to  the  greater  exposure  of  males  to  their  causes. 

Of  gout  212  men  and  56  women  die.  Gout  is  not  always  the  conse- 
quence  of  over-feeding;  but  the  excesses  in  eating  and  drinkmg  of  men  at 
public  dinners  and  elsewhere,  su£Sciently  account  for  this  excess  of  mor* 
taliiy  by  gout,  representing  a  still  greater  excess  of  sufferings  firom  the 
same  malady.  Delirium  tremens  killed  407  men,  50  women ;  intemperance 
212  men  and  106  women;  and  this  is  quite  in  conformity  with  what  is 
shown  above  on  the  comparative  temperance  of  English  women.  Women 
have  a  greater  disposition  to  dropsy  tnan  men ;  and  while  2,100  men  died 
of  cancer,  4,727  women  died  of  this  disease.  The  firequent  seat  of  the 
disease  in  the  uterus  and  in  the  breasts  explains  the  difference.  Women 
are  also  more  subject  to  consumption  than  men.  The  excess  of  the  deaths 
of  young  mrls  of  the  age  15-20  is  1,142  annually.  These  sad  deaths  may 
be  partly  the  result  of  organization ;  but  many  of  them  are  also  partly 
referable  to  tight-lacing,  to  thin  shoes,  to  close  rooms,  and  to  the  want  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Toun^  women  of  20-40  are  also  exposed  to  the 
same  causes,  and  to  others  incidental  to  their  condition.  Scrofula,  tabes 
mesenterica,  hydrocephalus,  cephalitis,  convulsions,  and  epilepsy,  or  the 
acute  diseases  of  the  brain  generally,  are  the  most  fisttal  to  males ;  but 
chorea  (St  Yitus's  dance)  killed  26  males,  40  females.  Aneurism  was  fatal 
to  265  males,  103  females.  The  large  arteries,  weakened  by  deposits,  are 
sometimes  ruptured  by  violent  exertions,  which  men  make  more  nequently 
than  women.  Asthma,  emphysema,  strictly  firom  enlarged  or  ruptural  air- 
cells,  is  also  more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females.  The  greater  fi*equency 
of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  in  male  than  in  female  children  imder  five 
years  of  age,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  excess  in  the  mortality  of  boys ; 
but  it  cannot  at  present  be  explained  by  differences  of  structure ;  neither 
can  the  excess  in  the  deaths  of  males  by  pneumonia  at  more  advanced 
ages.    The  men  are,  however,  more  exposed  than  women  to  cold  weather. 

The  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  notably  peritonitis  and  ascites, 
are  the  most  fatal  to  women.  The  peritonitis  of  the  registers  is  probably 
in  many  cases  the  result  of  child-bearing,  under  which  it  should  properly 
be  returned. 

The  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  including  stone,  are  more  than 
twice  as  fatal  to  males  as  to  females.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  differences 
of  the  urethra  in  the  sexes ;  but  the  excess  of  tne  deaths  of  men  by  diabetes 
shows   that  this   explanation    alone   is  insufficient      154   males  and   25 
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females  died  of  the  painful  stone  in  the  bladder;  346  men  and  190  women 
of  diabetes. 

The  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation  were  fatal  to  40  men  and  to 
1,078  women ;  inccluding  in  the  latter  case  244  deaths  by  ovarian  dropsj. 
It  is  not  stated  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  nor  in  cases  of  stone,  how  ireqnenti v 
operations  have  been  performed.  Phlegmon  is  most  common  in  male^, 
tdcer  in  females.  4,328  boys  and  3,314  girls,  bom  prematnrely,  died. 
More  boys  than  girls  die  of  malformations ;  the  evolution  of  the  male  is 
more  elaborate  and  is  more  frequently  left  incomplete  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  Spina  bifida  from  the  unclosed  fissure  in  the  back  of  the  spine 
is  most  frequent  in  females,  and  may  be  explained  probably  by  the  trans- 
cendental anatomist 

The  failure  in  the  development  of  strength  and  nutritive  power  is  more 
frequent  in  males— of  whom  the  deaths  of  14,170  were  ascribed  to  atrophy 
and  debility — than  in  females  (12,756). 

Paramenia,  and  the  diseases  incidental  to  child-bearing,  are  of  course 
only  fatal  to  women. 

10,667  males  and  4,109  females  died  violent  deaths.  Men  are  exposed 
to  greater  dangers  in  dieir  daily  life  than  women ;  and  probably  more  than 
half  the  violent  deaths  of  both  sexes  may  be  prevented  by  care  and  vigilance 
on  their  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  iheir  employers. 

Of  the  deaths  by  accidental  fractures  and  contusions,  4,552  nudes  and 
865  females  died ;  of  those  by  accidental  drownings,  1,908  males  and  356 
females  died* 

Bums  and  scalds  are  more  fatal  to  females  than  to  males  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  but  in  the  first  vears  of  in&ncy,  when  the  dresses  of  both  sexes  are 
equally  combustible,  the  boys  are  more  frequently  burnt  and  scalded  than 
the  girls,  who  are  cautious.  From  the  age  of  5  to  10  twice  as  many  sirls 
as  boys  are  burnt;  from  10  to  15  the  number  and  the  difference  diminish; 
at  15  and  up  to  45  the  exposure  of  men  to  fire  in  coal-mines  and  works 
destroys  so  many  of  their  bves,  that  the  deaths  outnumber  those  by  crinoline 
and  other  combustible  articles  of  dress ;  after  the  age  of  65  the  old  women 
who  are  now  burnt  to  death  fiyr  exceed  the  number  of  those  of  which  we 
read  in  the  cruel  times  when  they  were  burnt  as  witches.  By  lightning 
and  poison  more  men  than  women  are  killed.  While  375  unhappy  women 
committed  suicide,  990  men  committed  the  same  rash  act,  by  gun-shot  and 
other  wounds,  by  poison,  drowning,  hanging,  and  other  means. 

Twelve  persons  were  killed  bv  lightning  in  the  year ;  and  nine  were 
males,  three  were  females.  Theur  employments  were  out  of  doors.  The 
deaths  by  lightning  in  the  four  years  ending  in  1860  were  18,  26,  17,  12; 
and  the  numbers  represent  the  periodical  disturbances  of  the  electric  tension 
of  the  atmosphere.  Of  73  deatns  by  lightning,  one  only  was  a  young  child ; 
18  were  25-35,  10  were  35-45,  10  were  45-^5,  8  were  55-^5,  and  4  were 
65  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
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Report  of  Mr  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenhere  relative  to  the  Grievances  com-' 

pimned  of  by  the  Journeymen  BaJcen. 

On  the  30th  of  AjMril  last  year,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Lewis, 
your  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  informed 
me  that  his  attentipn  had  recently  been  directed  to  a  statement  of  the 
journeymen  bakers  of  the^  metropolis,  complaining  of  the  circumstances 
adverse  to  health  under  which  their  labour  is  carried  on;  and  he 
wished  me  to  inyestigate  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  and  to  report  my 
opinion  whether  their  grievances  are  of  a  nature  which  admits  of  being 
removed  or  mitigated  by  legislation. 

Many  of  the  grievances  complained  of  are  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative 
remedies.  The  only  propositions  which  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  are  the  following.: — 1«  That  no  youth 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  a  bake* 
house  later  than  the  hour  of  9  p.m.,  or  earlier  than  5  A.M.  2.  That  bake- 
houses should  be  placed  under  inspection,  and  subjected  to  certain  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  3.  In  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  several  questions  presented  themselves,  more  or  less  directly  affect- 
ing the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  journeymen  bakers,  but  having  also  a 
wider  scope,  and  involving  matters  of  much  interest  to  the  public  generally. 
I  should  not  have  sfttisfactorily  fulfilled  the  immediate  duty  imposed  upon 
me  had  I  declined  entering  upon  those  questions.  Therefore^  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  journeymen  and  the  public,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to 
you,  thirdly,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  "  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food,''  &c  (23  and  24  Vict 
c  84),  should  be  made  more  effectual. 

Other  remedies,  not  legislative,  ma^  be  suggested,  such  as  the  introduo- 
tion  of  machinerv  in  the  mrocess  of  bread-making — 1.  By  Mr.  Stevens's 
patent  dough-making  machine.  2.  By  Dr.  DaugUshs's  system  of  making 
what  is  termed  the  *f  aerated  bread."  Laatly,  aluiough  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Parliament  to  interfere  with,  the  ni^ht-work  and  the  Jong  hours  of 
day-work  of  ihe  adult  labourers  in  the  baking  trade,  it  b  to  be  hoped  that 
this  inquiry,  and  the  renewed  discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  likely 
to  give  rise,  may  have  some  effect  in  leading  to  such  mutual  concessions,  of 
a  simple  nature,  between  t)ie  men  i|nd  their  masters,  as  may  place,  those 
questions  upon  a  footing  satis&ctorV:  to  both  parties, 

Ab  to  Youths  under  Eighteen, — The  work  of  a  London  journeyman  baker 
begms,  as  a  rule,  at  about  1 1  at  night  At  that  hour  he  ''  makes  the 
dough,"— a  laborious  process,  which  lasts  from  half  .an  hour  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  batch  or  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  He  then  lies  down  upon  the  kneading-board>  which  is 
also  the  covering  of  the  trough  in  which  the  dough  is  "  made ; "  and  with  a 
sack  under  him  and  another  rolled  up  as  a  pillow,  he  sleeps  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours.  He  is  then  engaged  in  rapid  and  continuous  labour  for 
about  five  hours — ^throwing  out  the  dough,  "  scaling  it  off,"  moulding  it, 
putting  it  into  the  oven,  preparing  and  baidng  roUs  and  fancy-bread,  taking 
the  batch-bread  out  of  the  oven,  and  up  into  the  shop,  &c.,  &c.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  bakehouse  ranges  from  about  75  to  upwards  of  90  degrees,  and  in 
the  smaller  bakehouses  approximates  usually  to  the  higher  rather  than  to  the 
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lower  degree  of  heat.  When  the  business  of  making  the  bread,  rolls,  &c., 
is  over,  uiat  of  its  distribution  begins ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
journeymen  in  the  trade,  after  working  hard  in  the  manner  described 
during  the  night,  are  upon  their  legs  for  many  hours  during  the  day, 
carrymg  baskets  and  wheeling  hand-carts,  and  sometimes  again  in  the 
bakehouse;  leaving  off  work  at  various  hours  between  1  and  6  p.il, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  amount  and  nature  of  their 
master's  business,  while  others  are  again  engaged  in  the  bakehouse  in 
**  bringing  out  ^  more  batches,  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

That  the  number  of  youths  so  employed  in  the  baking  trade  in  London 
is  considerable,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
evidence  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  journeymen  begin  to  work  in 
this  manner  when  they  are  under  eighteen ;  usually  when  only  sixteen, 
and  frequently  when  fifteen  and  even  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  ihe  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Inevill,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  in  London,  out  of  25  men, 
only  5  were  eighteen  and  upwards  when  they  began  night- work ;  5  were 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  3  only  fourteen.  With  few  exceptions,  every 
journeyman  of  the  very  many  to  whom  I  put  the  question  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  answered  it  within  the  above  limits.  The  total  number  of 
journeymen  bakers  in  the  metropolis  was  stated  by  Dr.  Guy  in  1848  to  he 
12,000.  It  is  now  considerably  more  than  14,000.  Of  these  it  is  calculated 
that  about  2,000  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851  there  were  in  London, 
that  is,  **  within  the  limits  adopted  by  the  Registrar  General  for  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality,  comprising  36  districts  situated  in  Middlesex,  Surr^,  and 
Kent ''—bakers,  11,580;  confectioners,  2,182:  total,  13,762.  Of  these 
there  were,  above  fifteen  and  under  twenty,  bakers,  1,857  ;  confectioners, 
343 :  total,  2,200. 

The  abstracting  of  ihe  ''trades  and  occupations'*  is  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  him  to  furnish  me  with  the  particulars  as  to  1861.  Bat 
an  approximation  may  be  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the  three-fiftiis  of  the 
above  number  of  2,200  (for  those  between  fifteen  and  eighteen),  the  increase 
for  10  years  at  the  ordinarv  rate,  an  allowance  for  the  increase  of  bakers' 
shops  within  that  time,  and  a  small  one  for  youths  employed  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  This  will  bring  the  estimate  very  near  to 
2,000.  And  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  employed  at  night  with 
ihe  men.* 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  usual  hours  of  sleep, 
and  the  hard  and  continuous  work  for  many  hours  in  such  a  temperature 
as  that  of  bakehouses  in  general,  must  have  a  great  effect  in  undermining 
the  constitutions  of  the  joung,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  liability  to 
various  diseases  by  which  the  average  duration  of  life  of  a  joumevman 
baker  is  reduced  to  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  unanimity  with  which  the 
masters  in  the  trade  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  empbyment 

*  Aooording  to  the  cennu  of  1861,  tbere  were  in  England  and  Wales:— 

Baken       ...           ...           ...  54,140 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty  ...           ...       10,543 

Confectioners           ...           ...  14,536 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty  ...           ...         2,254 

68,666,  of  wliom  12,797  were  nnder  twenty. 

Of  whom  it  may  be  estimated  that  7,500  (three-fifths)  were  between  fifteen  and  eighteen. 
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of  youths  under  eighteen  at  night-work  should  be  forbidden  by  the  Legis- 
lature, is  remarkable  and  creditable  to  them. 

That  the  exclusion  from  night-work  would  also  be  for  the  real  and 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  youths  themselves  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  mighty 
indeed,  oblige  them  to  continue  for  two  or  three  years  more  than  at  present 
at  the  work  more  particularly  connected  with  the  shop,  and,  therefore,  at  a 
rate  of  wages  lower  bv  a  few  shillings  than  what  they  now  earn ;  but  their 
working  powers  would,  when  they  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  be  less 
impaired,  and  their  prospect  of  health  and  life  materially  improved.  It  is* 
alleged  also,  with  apparently  good  reason,  that  this  inversion  of  the  usual 
hours  of  work  leads  to  a  mode  of  life  which  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
their  morals,  and  places  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  intellectual 
improvement 

The  question  will  naturally  occur,  how  would  such  a  provision  be 
enforced?  The  answer  is,  that  it  would  be  enforced  by  the  adult-journey- 
men in  the  trade,  with,  in  all  probability,  considerable  vigilance. 

The  supply  of  labour  in  the  baking  l^ade  of  the  metropolis  is  maintained 
as  follows : — In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  trade,  many  of  the  processes  of  which, 
and  those  chiefly  performed  by  the  younger  hands,  are  very  easily  learned. 
A  young  man  of  fair  intelligence  will  acquire  them  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
next  place,  they  do  not  oblige  a  workman  to  be  furnished  with  any  tools. 
He  can,  therefore,  obtain  work  without  anything  of  his  own  besides  the 
clothes  that  cover  him.  Thirdly,  his  work  is  not  liable  to  interruptions 
from  the  accidents  of  weather ;  his  earnings  are  the  same  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  also,  in  amount,  above  those  of  any  other  trade  or  calling 
which,  in  very  many  cases,  his  own  physical  aptitudes  or  mental  ability 
would  enable  him  to  enter.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  many  dis- 
advantages under  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  journeymen  bakers 
labour,  a  large  class  of  young  men  are  naturally  attracted  to  the  employ- 
ment, and  are  better  off  in  it  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  any  other 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  natural  supply  furnished  by  London  itself,  the 
trade  is  continually  recruited  by  young  men  from  three  principal  sources — 
from  Scotland,  from  the  western  counties  of  England,  and  from  Germany. 

When  they  first  begin  to  do  night-work  they  will  earn  from  12«.  to  14«. 
a  week  in  money,  having  also  other  privileges  which  are  worth  some 
shillings  more.  In  these  situations  they  are,  in  fact,  doin^  the  work  of 
men,  and,  so  far,  supplanting  men  in  a  branch  of  work  which  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  men  of  confirmed  strength  than  it  does  to  youths  under 
eighteen.  The  facility  with  which  almost  any  one  can  enter  the  baking- 
trade  as  a  journeyman,  and  the  attraction  which  it  affords  to  certain 
descriptions  of  men  and  youths,  have  caused  the  labour-market  to  be  con- 
siderably overstocked.  If,  therefore,  some  1,200  to  1,500  youths  under 
eighteen  who  are  now  doing  night-work  in  the  metropolis  were  to  be 
removed,  by  a  legislative  prohibition,  from  that  work,  thev  would,  in  the 
event  of  night-work  continuing  the  rule  of  the  trade,  make  room  for  so 
many  more  men  at  a  rate  of  wages  probably  somewhat  above  that  now  paid 
to  those  youths ;  and  this  transference  would  relieve  to  the  same  extent  the 
competition  among  the  men  for  the  employments  next  in  upward  gradation 
in  the  trade.  It  would,  therefore,  be  so  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
men  to  prevent  youths  under  eighteen  returning  to  this  work,  that  they 
would  tor  their  own  sakes  keep  a  check  upon  any  master  who  might 
possibly  be  disposed  to  evade  the  law.     But  that  any  disposition  of  mat 
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kind  would  exist  is  not  probable,  as  the  great  body  of  masters  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  communication,  both  large  and  small,  are  universally,  as 
above  stated^  in  favour  of  the  restriction  in  question*  Nor  would  it  be 
likely  to  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  master.  Although 
he  might  pay  a  little  more  to  a  journeyman  above  eighteen  who  did  nights 
work  than  he  would  do  to  a  youth  under  eighteen  for  the  same  work,  his 
work  would  in  all  probabilitv  be  better  done.  Neither  would  the  change 
affect  the  price  of  bread,  the  addition  to  the  amount  of  wages  being  so 
small.  The  only  other  change  would  be,  that  the  youths  themselves  would 
be  continued  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  at  other  Inranches  of  the  employ- 
ment, either  attending  in  the  shop,  in  carrying  out  ^'  orders,"  or  in  deliver- 
ing bread.  And  if  up  to  that  age  they  earned  a  little  less  they  would  be 
amply  compensated  in  after  years  by  better  health  and  by  the  greater 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  they  would  have  enjoyed. 

The  jiours  between  9  p.m.  and  5  A.M.  are  suggested  as  those  between 
which  no  youth  under  eighteen  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  bakehouse, 
because  those  hours  are  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  usual  routine  of 
business,  present  or  future.  It  will  at  first  sight  seem  that  to  permit 
youths  under  eighteen  to  work  during  the  sixteen  nours  of  the  day  between 
5  A.1L  and  9  p.m.  in  any  branch  of  their  employment,  provided  it  be  not  in 
the  bakehouse,  is  to  expose  them  to  an  undue  amount  of  labour.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case.  If  night-work,  combined  with 
day-work,  should  remain  the  practice  of  the  trade  with  the  adult  journey- 
men, the  most  laborious  part  of  the  business  of  bread-making  would  in 
most  cases,  as  at  present,  have  been  got  over  during  the  night ;  in  the  rest, 
if  youths  took  a  part  in  it  during  a  portion  of  the  day,  the  other  portions  of 
their  time  would  be  occupied  with  work  of  a  light  description,  approxi- 
mating to  domestic  work,  which  would  afford  no  ground  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  interfere,  with  a  view  to  their  protection,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
night-work  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  a  system  of  day-work  be  adopted, 
as  far  as  the  peculiar  and  varied  circumstances  of  the  trade  allow,  by 
mutual  arrangement  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  the  hour  for  the 
commencement  of  the  day's  work  which  would  be  found  most  conveui^t 
in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  where  it  would  be  possible  at  all,  would  be 
5  A.M.  It  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  youths  should  be  allowed 
to  commence  work  at  the  same  hour.  If  the  day's  work  for  the  adults 
terminated  at  or  about  5  p.m.,  the  work  which  would  remain  to  be  done  by 
a  youth  under  eighteen  (who,  in  most  instances,  would  be  an  inmate  of  the 
house)  would,  in  the  bakehouse,  be  in  the  nature  of  cleaning,  or  other  light 
work  ;  or,  out  of  it,  in  superintending  the  shop,  or  shutting  it  up  at  night 
Provided,  therefore,  that  ne  was  protected  from  night-work  in  the  b^e- 
house  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  5  A.M.,  the  Legislature  would  secure  to 
him  all  the  protection  that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  require. 

The  first  Factory  Act  (passed  29th  August,  1833.),  after  reciting  that 
*^  the  hours  of  labour  were  longer  than  is  desirable,  due  regard  being  had 
to  health  and  the  means  of  education,"  enacted  (s.  I)  that  nrom  and  after 
the  1st  of  Januarv  of  the  year  following,  *'  no  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age 'shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  night"  The  definition  of  night- 
work,  by  the  same  section,  was  ^^  between  the  hours  of  half-past  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  half-past  5  o'clock  in  the  morning."  By  section  3,  the 
time  was  allowed  to  be  altered  in  certain  cases  to  oetween  the  hours  of 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Although  the  defi- 
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nition  of  night-work  finally  fixed  for  factories  was  ''  between  the  hours  of 
6  P.M.  and  6  A.M."  (13  and  14  Yici  c  54,  s.  1 )»  the  limit  laid  down  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Act  above  mentioned,  is,  I  submit,  firom  the  evidence, 
the  one  which  it  is  most  expedient  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  the  youths  under 
eighteen  who  work  in  bakehouses. 

II.  Inspection  of  Bakehouses. — The  number  of  bakers  in  the  parishes  and 
districts  of  the  metropolis  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act  is  commonly  stated,  by  persons  conversant 
with  the  baking  trade,  t4»  be,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,000.  In  1860, 
M.  Le  Play,  in  his  report  to  the  Council  of  State  of  France  upon  the  supply 
of  bread  in  the  depaiiment  of  the  Seine,  gave  the  number  of  bakers  ^'  in 
London  "  as  2,800.  The  Postal  Directory  of  this  year  gives  their  number 
as  about  2,500 ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  addresses  of  many  of  the 
smaller  bakers  are  not  included.  But  as  many  bakers  have  shops  of  their 
own,  or  agents  for  the  sale  of  bread,  where  there  are  no  ovens,  the  number 
of  bakehouses  may  perhaps  be  safely  stated  to  be  somewhat  above  2,000. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  trade  supplying  a  vast  and  constant 
demand  which  has  so  completely  remained  in  its  primitive  condition  of 
ministering  to  that  demand  from  a  multitude  of  small  and  insulated  sources 
as  the  bakmg  trade.  It  was  anticipated  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  in  their  report  of  1815  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
assize  qf  bread,  that  if  the  trade  was  thrown  open  by  the  repeal  of  the 
assize  laws,  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  ^adually  drawing  persons  of  capital 
into  it,  and  of  diminishing  the  waste  or  labour  and  unnecessary  subdivision 
of  profits  which  appear  by  the  evidence  at  present  to  exist  One  witness 
before  that  committee,  Mr.  Harvey,  flour  factor  and  baker,  of  Charlotte 
Street,  Portland  Place,  stated  that  **  he  did  not  think  that  the  abolition  of 
the  assize  would  diminish  the  number  of  bakers.  The  public  require  bakers' 
shops  at  every  comer.  It  would  be  as  inconvenient  to  be  served  by  large 
bakers  as  by  large  brewers."  This  has  proved  to  be  the  actual  result  A 
witness  be&re  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1824,  Mr. 
O.  F.  Turner,  baker,  Bishopsgate  Street,  stated,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
taking  off  of  the  assize  of  bread  (by  Stat  3  Geo.  IV.  c  106,  passed 
22nd  July,  1822),  that  although  the  expectation  of  the  committee  of  1815 
was  '^  that  the  baking  trade  would  get  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capital, 
and  that  it  would  be  carried  on  as  a  manufacturing  concern  on  a  large 
scale,  that  idea  had  completely  failed ;  the  number  of  bakers  is  upon  the 
same  scale."  It  was  stated  before  the  committee  of  1815  that  ^*  there  are 
more  bakers  who  bake  under  ten  sacks  a  week  than  over."  This  remains 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  Twelve  sacks  a  week  are  considered  to  be  a 
good  business ;  twenty  sacks  are  much  above  the  average.  The  smallness 
of  the  amount  of  business  thus  carried  on  appears  by  contrast  with  what 
are  considered  large  businesses,  as  where  upwanl  of  100  sacks  a  week  are 
baked  in  one  establishment,  of  which  there  is  but  one  example  in  London 
(Mr.  Nevill's),  and  the  still  larger  amounts  of  some  bakers  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere.  This  small  average  amount  of  flour  made  weekly  into  bread  in 
London  by  each  baker,  amounting  daily  to  no  more  than  from  a  sack  and  a 
half  to  three  sacks,  requires  the  use  of  only  one  or  two  ovens.  In  the 
opmparatively  rare  cases  where  three  are  found,  a  large  fancy  bread  and 
contectionery  business  is  for  the  most  part  united  with  that  of  making  the 
ordinary  household  *^  batch  "  bread. 

As  a  rale,  the  locality  in  which  the  bread  of  London  is  made  is  what  in 
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hoases  in  ^neral  is  the  coalhole  and  the  front  kitchen ;  the  back  kitchen 
being  the  place  where  the  small  store  of  flour  is  kept,  together  with  the 
other  things  in  daily  use.  The  oven  or  ovens  are  usually  placed  under  the 
street ;  but  in  many  cases  the  arrangement  is  reversea,  the  ovens  being 
towards  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  space  under  the  street  being  appro- 
priated partly  to  the  flour,  &c.,  partly  to  the  manual  portions  of  the  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  size  and  character  of  the  bakehouse  is  determined 
in  most  cases  by  the  dimensions  of  the  house  under  which  it  is.  The 
smaller  the  house,  the  lower  and  more  confined  will  be  the  little  front 
kitchen,  which  has  been  converted  into  the  place  where  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  bread-making  are  gone  through.  In  favourable  instances,  the 
back  yard  has  been  excavated  and  made  into  a  flour  store,  and  the  back 
kitchen  added  to  the  bakehouse.  But  this  implies  a  larger  business,  and  a 
greater  command  of  capital,  as  well  as  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
efiecting  this  enlargement,  which  are  not  always  to  be  obtained,  especiaUv 
in  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  space  is  of  so  much 
value. 

One  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the  journeymen  relates  to  the  injury 
'done  to  their  health  by  the  absence  of  all  proper  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness  in  the  great  majority  of  bakehouses.  It  was  stated  to 
me  by  the  first  witness  examined,  Mr.  John  Bennett,  the  secretary  of  the 
London  Operative  Bakers*  Association,  that  '*very  many  bakehouses  in 
London  are  in  a  shockingly  filthy  state,  arising  from  im^rfect  sewerage 
and  bad  ventilation  and  neglect;  and  the  bread  must,  during  the  process 
of  fermentation,  get  impregnated  with  the  noxious  gases  surrounding  it 
Many  journeymen  bakers  aJso  in  London  sleep  under  the  pavement,  in  the 
bakehouses.  The  sleeping  places,  especially  in  the  east  end  of  London, 
and  some  at  the  west  end  also,  are  of  the  worst  description,  fi^uently 
in  the  basement  of  the  building  and  under  the  stairs ;  plenty  of  them 
have  no  beds  except  in  the  bakehouse  itself.  The  next  witness  stated 
that  '*  the  places  where  he  had  worked  had  almost  always  been  arches 
under  the  ground,  with  no  means  .of  ventilation,  except  through  the  doors. 
They  are  generally,  therefore,  fearfully  hot,  and  many  of  mem  infested 
with  vermin,  &c.  ....  The  bakehouses  are  also  often  so  dose  to 
the  drains  that  they  smell  very  bad.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  lock  the 
bakehouses  at  night,  while  the  men  are  at  work  ;  consequently  where  there 
is  no  ventilation  except  through  the  doors,  it  is  very  stifling,  and  very  apt 
to  ruin  men's  health  altogether.'^  Mr.  Nevill  stated,  "  I  have  known  many 
bakehouses  in  a  shocking  state  as  places  of  work,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
men,  and  so  infested  with  rats,  beetles,  cockroaches,  &&,  and  so  fiiU  of 
noxious  smells,  that  it  must  infect  the  bread." 

The  whole  current  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  bakehouses  in  London  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  it  was  more  than 
confirmed  by  my  own  observations.  I  visited  a  considerable  number  in 
various  parts  of  London;  some  that  had  been  previously  named  to  me  as 
bad  specimens ;  very  many  others,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  beforehand, 
and  which  I  selected  at  hazard ;  and  others  belonging  to  the  higher  grades 
in  the  trade.  I  committed  to  writing  the  facts  m  between  seventy  and 
eighty  of  them,  and  found  the  circumstances  so  uniform,  that  it  would  have 
been  mere  repetition  to  have  recorded  the  particulars  of  any  more.  I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  bakehouses 
belonging  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  trade  visited  by  me,  and  more 
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particularly  to  those  in  the  fidl-priced  branch  of  it^  were  found  to  be  in  a 
perfectly  clean  state,  and  that  there  was  seldom  to  be  seen  anj  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  ventilation,  although  frequently  the  mode  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  much  improvement.  But  in  about  half  the  total  number  of 
bakehouses  visited  by  me,  I  found  not  only  the  ventilation  very  defective^ 
but  the  state  of  dirt  even  beyond  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect 

It  is  impossible  that  the  public  could  be  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bread  of  London  is  made  in  such  places  as  have  been  described,  some 
of  which  I  visited  without  any  knowledge  beforehand  whether  I  should  find 
them  clean  or  dirty,  and  these  are  no  more  than  fair  types  of  their  class.  I 
could  have  added  very  considerably  to  this  list  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tions* They  were,  however,  quite  sufficient  as  examples,  inasmuch  as  no 
one  in  the  trade  disputes  the  fact  that  they  represent,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  probably  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  bakehouses  in  London. 

The  principal  fact,  for  which  I  certainly  was  not  prepared,  was  their 
extreme  dirt,  and  in  many  cases  the  almost  total  covering  of  the  entire 
spaces  between  the  rafters  with  masses  of  cobwebs,  weighed  down  with  the 
nour  dust  that  had  accumulated  upon  them,  and  hanging  in  strips  just 
above  your  head.  A  heavy  tread  or  a  blow  upon  the  floor  above  brought 
down  large  fn^ments  of  them,  as  I  witnessed  on  more  than  one  occasion ; 
and  as  the  ra&rs  immediately  over  the  troughs  in  which  the  dough  is 
made  are  as  thickly  hung  with  them  as  any  other  part  of  the  bakehouse, 
masses  of  these  coDwebs  must  be  frequently  falling  into  the  dough.  Other 
bakehouses  of  this  description  were  less  thickly  hung  with  cobwebs,  but 
they  were  in  most  cases  numerous  enough  to  afford  a  great  probability  of 
their  bein^  frequently  incorporated  with  the  dough.  The  rafters  were 
usually  so  olack  with  the  sulphurous  exhalations  &om  the  oven,  that  it 
needea  not  the  admission  of  the  proprietor  that  the  bakehouse  was  very 
seldom  whitewashed.  Animals  in  considerable  numbers  crawled  in,  and  out 
of,  and  upon  the  troughs  where  the  bread  was  made,  and  upon  the  adjoining 
walls.  The  dust  had  accumulated  upon  the  broken  and  uneven  floors. 
The  smells  from  the  drains,  &c.,  were  very  offensive,  the  draught  of  the 
oven  continually  drawing  the  effluvia  through  the  bakehouse.  The  venti- 
lation was  generally  so  injudiciously  contrived  as  to  produce  a  strong 
current  of  cold  air  upon  the  men  while  at  work  ;  and  as  they  are  always 
heated  by  their  work^  and  very  susceptible  of  cold  in  consequence  of  the 
high  temperature  to  which  they  are  habitually  confined  for  so  many  hours, 
they  rarely  avail  themselves  of  both  the  openings  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  result  is,  that  the  air  of  those  small  bakehouses  is  generally  overloaded 
with  foul  gases  from  the  drains,  from  the  ovens,  and  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  bread,  and  with  the  emanations  from  their  own  bodies.  The  air 
thus  contaminated  is  necessarily  incorporated  with  the  dough  in  the  process 
of  kneading,  &c  (lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures^  Sfc,  London, 
1861,  p.  403),  and  also  by  absorption.  On  this  point  Dr.  ITre  states,  '*  If 
we  re£tect  that  bread,  like  all  porous  substances,  readily  absorbs  the  air  that 
surrounds  it,  and  that,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  it  should  never,  on 
that  account^  be  kept  in  confined  places,  what  must  be  the  state  of  bread 
manufactured,"  ....  in  the  manner  common  in  London,  **  and  with  a 
slovenliness  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive."  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  insist  that  their  bread  shall  not  be  made 
in  such  filthy  places  as  these,  and  that  means  shall  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  injury  that  must  be  inflicted  by  them  upon  the  health  of  the  journey- 
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men.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fairlj  ar^ed  b j  those  who  desire  to  see 
bakehouses  placed  unaer  a  system  of  inspection,  tbiat  if  slaughterhouses  are 
inspected  and  subjected  to  regulations  on  sanitary  grounds,  in&ce  is  qoite  as 
much  reason,  not  only  on  sanitary  grounds,  but  for  the  satisfisustion  of  the 
public  in  such  an  important  matter  as  iiiat  of  the  making  of  their  daily 
bread,  that  bakehouses  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  similar  principle. 

The  power  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  18  and  19  Vict  c  121,  being 
insufficient,  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  powers  which  the  sanitary  inspector 
already  has  in  certain  cases,  under  the  11th  section  of  the  Act,  ta  enter  a 
bakehouse  without  noticey  should  be  extended.  That  section  enacts  that 
^*  the  local  authority  shall  have  power  of  entry"  •  •  .  •  ^^ to  inspect 
or  examine  any  ....  coTVky  hread^  or  JUmr  J*  And  *' for  this  purpose 
the  local  authority  or  their  officer  may  from  time  to  time  enter  the  premises 
where  "••..''  com,  hread^  ot  flour  is  found,  at  aU  reofonabU  hours, 
or  at  aU  hours  during  which  business  is  carried  on  in  such  premises,  without 
notice/*  This  power,  which  the  inspector  already  possesses  in  regard  to 
bread  9nd  flour,  should  be  given  to  hun  as  regards  the  bakehouse  generally. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend : — 

1.  That  the  sanitary  inspector  should  have  the  power  to  enter  any  bake- 
house at  aU  reasonable  hours,  cr  at  all  hours  during  which  busmese  is 
carried  on  in  the  pr^nises,  without  notice,  to  inspect  and  examine  the 
ventilation,  drainage,  and  general  cleanliness  of  the  bakehouse  and  pre- 
mises, under  the  powers  of  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict, 
c.  121. 

2.  That  it  should  be  enacted,  that  every  bakehouse  should  be  limewasl^ 
once  at  least  within  every  successive  period  of  six  months,  to  date  frt^m  the 
period  when  last  limewashed*  (See  toe  Factories  Act,  7  Vict  c  15,  sa.  18 
and  58.) 

3.  Bakehouses,  although  often,  as  has  been  shown,  containing  sleeping- 
places  for  the  men,  of  a  very  close,  dark,  and  imwholesome  character,  are 
not  within  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Looal  Management  Act,  18  and 
19  Vict  c  120,  s.  103,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not ''  occupied  separately  as  a 
dwelling."  But  it  is  very  desirable,  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  is  much 
wished  for  by  the  men,  that  their  sleeping  places  should  be  greatly  improved, 
or  forbidden  to  be  used  in  their  present  state:  So  much,  therefore,  of  the 
103rd  section  of  the  above  Act  as  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  might  with  good  effect  be  adopted.  I  accordingly  recommend, 
3rdly.  That  no  place  on  the  same  level  with  a  bakehouse  shall  be  used  as 
a  sleeping  place,  unless  it  be  effectually  separated  from  the  said  bakehouse 
by  a  partition  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  cdling;  or  unless  there  be  an 
external  glazed  window  opening  of  at  least  nine  superficial  feet  in  area,  of 
which  at  the  least  four  and  a  half  superficial  feet  must  be  made  to  open  for 
ventilation.    (See  18  and  19  Yict  c  120,  s.  103.) 

4.  It  shoula  be  enacted  that  no  premises  to  be  hereafter  newly  constmcted 
or  rebuilt  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  bakehouse  should  be.  uaed  as 
such,  unless  they  are  provided  with  sufficient  means  for  the  admission  of 
pure  air,  and  the  escape  of  vitiated  air,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  of 
the  vestry  of  the  parish  or  of  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  district  in  which 
such  bakehouse  is  situated.    (See  18  and  19  Yici  c  120,  ss.  75,  81.) 

5.  If  any  person  should  employ  a  youth  under  the  age  of  eighteen  in  a 
bakehouse  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  five  o'dock  in  the 
morning,  or  should  obstruct  any  officer  or  other  pei*son  acting  under  the 
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authorify  of  ihe  above-mentiioned  Acts  or  the  proposed  Act,  or  should 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  proposed  Act  in  respect  to 
1U17  sleeping  places  on  the  same  level  with  any  oakehoose,  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  proposed  Act  in  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  bakehouses 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  of  the  vestry  and  the  Board  of  Works  in 
which  such  bakehouse  is  situated,  within  fourteen  days  after  notice  in 
writing  requiring  him  so  to  do,  has  been  given  to  him  by  such  vestry  or 
board,  every  person  so  offending  should  rorfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  and  a  further  sum  of  not  more  than  ten  shillings 
a  day  during  his  default,  or  during  his  violation  of  the  proposed  Act 
(See  18  and  19  Vict  c.  120,  s.  100,  and  18  and  19  Vict,  c  121,  s.  14.) 

6.  Penalty  for  neglecting  to  limewash  within  the  period  required  should 
be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  pounds,  and  not  less  than  two 
pounds  additional  penalty  for  every  month  during  which  the  occupier  shall 
allow  the  said  bakehouse  to  remain  without  being  limewashed  as  aforesaid 
after  being  convicted  of  the  offence.  (See  the  Factories  Act,  7  Yict  c.  15, 
BS.  18  and  58.) 

7.  The  vestries  and  Boards  of  Works  constituted  and  appointed  under 
tiie  above-mentioned  Acts  of  18  and  19  Yict  c.  121  (the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act),  and  the  18  and  19  Yict.  c.  120  (the  Metropolis  Local  Mana^ment 
Act),  and  the  medical  officers  of  health,  sanitary  inspectors,  the  district 
surveyors,  and  other  officers  acting  under  the  appointment  of  the  above- 
named  vestries  and  boards,  and  the  other  persons  named  in  the  above  Acts, 
should  have  the  same  powers  and  authorities  for  enforcing  the  provisions 
above-mentioned  in  respect  to  bakehouses  as  if  bakehouses  nad  been 
expressly  named  in  the  above-recited  Acts,  and  as  if  the  above  provisions 
liad  been  embodied  in  those  Acts  respectively^  and  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  recovery  and  application  of  penalties,  and  for  appeal,  in  the  said 
recited  Acts,  should  be  equally  applicable  to  this  proposed  Act 

It  was  proposed  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  that  bakehouses  should  not 
only  be  inspected,  but  licensed  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  slaughter- 
houses. 

The  circumstances  of  bakehouses  do  not  seem  to  me  to  place  them  in  the 
same  category  as  slaughterhouses  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  licensing 
them.  A  slaughterhouse,  if  neglected,  will  become  a  public  nuisance,  ana 
injurious  to  the  health  of  all  persons  living  near  it.  A  dirty,  ill-ventilated 
bakehouse  is  only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  working  in  it,  or  at 
furthest  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  where  it  is.  Inspection,  uie  power  of 
ordering  the  improvements  above  pointed  out,  and  a  fine  for  non-compli- 
ance, would  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  those  most  nearly  concerned, 
namely,  the  workmen.  And  considering  that  one-half  the  bakehouses  in 
London  are  probably  both  clean  and  sufficiently  ventilated  (though  not 
always  judiciously),  it  would  be  a  needless  annoyance  to  impose  upon  the 
proprietors  of  those  the  trouble  of  applying  for  and  renewing  their  licence 
to  sell  bread  from  year  to  year. 

I  am  now  about  to  submit  to  you,  in  the  interests  of  the  journeymen,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  **  for  preventing  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food,"  &c  (23  and  24  Yict  c.  84),  should  be 
made  more  effectual ;  and  it  need  not  be  added  that  if  this  were  done  it 
would  very  much  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  the  public 
also.  I  shall  be  unable  to  show  the  bearing  of  this  question  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  journeymen  bakers,  without  referring  to  some  par- 
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ticulars  in  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the  baking  trade.  The 
present  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  journeymen  bakers  in  the  metro- 
polis is  the  direct  result  of  the  very  active  competition  that  exists  in  the 
trade,  both  among  the  men  and  among  the  masters.  The  causes  of  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  labour  market,  which  produces  this  competition 
for  work  among  the  men  themselves,  have  been  already  pointed  out  It 
remains  to  show  what  has  produced  the  severe  competition  which  prevfuls 
among  a  large  class  of  the  masters,  and  by  what  means  it  is  sustained,  to  the 
injury  of  the  men,  and  to  the  disadvantage,  in  some  important  particulars, 
of  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  baking  trade  of  the  metropolis  is  briefly  this : — ^The 
regulation  of  bread  and  bakers  by  the  assize  is  of  earlier  date  than'  the 
first  statute  upon  the  subject,  the  51  Henry  III.  staL  1,  A.D.  1266.  This 
statute  recites  that  ^^  we  have  seen  certain  ordinances  of  the  assize  of  bread," 
&c.,  ^^  made  in  the  times  of  our  progenitors,  sometimes  kings  of  England ;" 
and  it  is  said  to  be  ^^  an  exemplification  of  certain  ordinances  of  assize  made 
in  the  reign  of  King  John."  From  the  statute  of  Henry  III.  until  the 
8th  Anne,  c  18  (1709),  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated  by  the  price  of 
wheat  (irrespective  of  the  price  of  flour),  and  the  weight  of  the  loaf  was 
increased  or  diminished  as  the  price  of  wheat  rose  or  fell.  The  mode  of 
"setting  the  assize"  is  thus  described  in  the  first-named  Act: — ^**The 
bailiffs  shall  be  commanded  to  "  bring  in  all  the  bakers,"  &c.  "  First,  they 
shall  inquire  the  price  of  wheat  ....  and  how  the  bakers'  bread  in 
the  court  do  agree,  that  is,  to  wit,  wastel  and  other  bread  after  wheat  of  the 
best,  or  of  tlie  second,  or  of  the  third  price ;  also,  upon  how  much  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  price  of  wheat  a  baker  ought  to  change  the  assize  and 
weight  of  his  bread." 

The  principle  on  which  the  remuneration  to  the  baker  was  estimated  was 
from  the  earliest  time  as  follows : — ^^  And  be  it  known  that  a  baker  may 

fain  in  every  quarter  of  wheat,  as  is  proved  by  the  baker  of  the  lord  the 
ing,  4d.  and  the  bran,  and  two  loaves  for  his  advantage;  for  three 
servants,  I  id. ;  for  two  boys,  i<L ;  for  salt,  ^d. ;  for  knes^ng,  ^d, ;  for 
candles,  Jd ;  for  wood,  2d. ;  for  bolting,  l^d. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  A.D.  1497  (12  Henry  VII.),  "As 
the  Book  of  Assize  declareth,  when  the  best  wheat  was  sold  at  7«.,  the 
second  at  68.  6d.,  and  the  third  at  Ss.  the  quarter,  the  baker  was  allowed, 
for  furnace  and  wood,  6d. ;  the  miller,  4d. ;  two  journeymen  and  his 
apprentices,  6d. ;  salt,  veast,  candles,  and  sackbands,  2d. ;  himself,  his  horse, 
his  wife,  his  dog,  and  his  cat,  7d. ;  and  the  bran  to  his  advantage." 

Both  the  mode  of  setting  the  assize  and  the  principle  on  which  the  price 
of  bread  was  determined  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged  by  legislation 
from  those  earlv  periods  until  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  statute 
8  Anne  c.  18  (A.D.  1709),  recites  the  statute  51  Henry  III.,  "and  that 
many  doubts  and  di£Sculties  do  daily  arise  in  the  construction  thereof, 
whereby  little  or  no  observance  hath  in  many  places  been  made,  either  of 
the  due  assize  or  reasonable  price  of  bread,  and  covetous  and  evil-disposed 
persons,  taking  advantage  of  the  same,  have,  for  their  own  gain  and  mere, 
deceived  and  oppressed  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  more  especially  the 
poorer  sort  of  people.  For  remedy  whereof  it  enacts,  *^  that  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrates  of  any 
other  city,  town,  corporation,  or  borough,  and  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace  in  such  town  and  places  where  there  shall  be  no  mayor,  &c.,  shall 
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ascertain  and  appoint  the  assize  and  weight  of  all  sorts  of  bread  to  be  sold 
by  any  baker  or  other  person  whatsoever^  having  respect  to  the  price  the 
grain>  meal^  or  Jlour  whereof  such  bread  shall  be  made  shall  bear  on  the 
several  public  markets,  &c.,  and  making  reasonable  allowance  to  the  bakers 
for  their  charges,  ovens,  and  livelihoods."  A  table  is  then  given  of  the 
weight  that  each  kind  of  bread — ^white,  wheaten,  and  household — must 
be,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  allowance  of  the  magistrates 
to  the  baker  for  baking ;  the  latter  varying  from  l^.  to  U.  6<L  per  bushel  of 
wheat 

By  sect  7,  if  any  baker  or  seller  of  bread  shall  put  into  any  bread  any 
mixture  of  any  other  grain  than  what  shall  be  appointed  by  the  assize,  he 
shall  forfeit  20«.  By  sect  7  it  is  enacted  that  ^*  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  or  aldermen,  or  chief  magistrates  of  any  other  place,  or  the 
justice,  &c.,  at  all  times  hereafter,  in  the  day-time,  to  enter  into  any  house, 
shop,  stall,  bakehouse,  &c.  &c.,  to  search  for,  view,  and  try  all  or  any  of 
the  bread  of  such  person  or  which  may  there  be  found ;  and  if  any  bread 
shall  be  found  wanting,  either  in  the  goodness  of  the  stuff  whereof  the 
same  shall  be  made,  or  be  deficient  in  the  due  baking  or  working  thereof, 
or  shall  be  deficient  in  the  due  weight  ....  it  shall  be  lawful 
•     •     .     .     to  seize  and  take  the  bread  so  found    .     .     .     ." 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  century,  and  until  the  abolition  of  the 
assize  of  bread  in  the  metropolis  in  1822,  and  in  the  country  in  1836  (by 
the  Acts  3  Geo.  IV.  c  106.,  and  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  37),  complaints  were 
frequent  of  the  unfair  average  price,  resulting  from  the  different  and  con- 
tradictory modes  of  setting  the  assize  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  places,  although  the  pnces  of  wheat  ana  flour  were 
combined,  '^  screenings "  and  inferior  wheat,  not  made  into  bread,  were 
averaged  with  the  rest  In  1813,  the  countrv  bakers  complained  that  the 
assize  was  set  on  wheat  and  not  on  flour.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Edward 
Grose  Smith,  derk  to  the  Bakers'  Company,  before  the  committee  of  1815, 
that  wheat  not  fit  for  mealing,  but  only  to  be  made  into  starch,  or  paste 
for  bookbinders  or  papering  rooms,  or  for  biscuits,  was  brought  into  the 
averfi^s  in  the  country. 

"  The  wheat  table  (price  of  wheat)  never  was  considered  by  the  London 
bakers  of  any  account,  either  by  the  Lord  Mayor  or  by  the  trade, — only 
the  flour  table."  It  was  also  shown  before  that  committee  that  the  London 
bakers  took  their  flour  from  the  millers  at  the  price  they  chose  to  set  upon 
it,  as,  whatever  price  was  set  upon  it,  it  was  returned  to  them  in  the  price 
of  the  loaf  as  set  by  the  assize,  on  the  weekly  return  of  the  bakers  upon 
the  flour  used.  Some  bakers  returned  the  full  credit  price,  although  they 
subsequently  obtained  a  discount  for  prompt  payment  Much  flour  was 
returned  at  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  it  was  purchased,  and  much 
low-priced  flour  was  omitted.  '*  Mealmen  and  millers  looked  to  the  assize, 
and  raised  the  price  of  flour.  The  bakers  had  no  interest  in  cheap  flour ; 
they  did  not  care  what  the  price  was,  and  gave  it  no  care  in  their 
purchases.'' 

Both  the  bakers  and  the  public  were  dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of 
the  assize  laws.  As  regards  the  bakers,  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1821  reported  that  the  Assize  Acts  "  were  instruments 
of  oppression  against  the  fair  tradesman,  by  the  power  given  to  informers  of 
seizing  bread  and  of  keeping  it  three  davs  before  he  could  be  compelled  to 
have  it  weighed"  before  a  magistrate.     They  rendered  him  therefore  liable 
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to  information  and  conviction  *'  on  account  of  the  necessaiy  waste  of  the 
article,'*  and  also  '*  on  account  of  the  bread  being  accidentally  under  wdgfat 
by  being  burnt  in  baking."  The  Act  55  Geo.  III.*  for  the  protection  of 
the  baker  on  those  points,  ^*  was  found  insufficient,"  and  he  was  frequent! j 
**  driven  to  bribe  common  informers." 

The  public  were  dissatisfied,  because  ihej  thought,  and  rightly,  that  tiie 
price  of  bread,  instead  of  being  kept  at  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  by  the 
assize,  was  unduly  raised  by  it.  After  various  changes  iu  the  weight  of 
bread,  which  the  baker  was  required  to  give  per  quarter  of  wheat  (or  sack 
of  flour),  it  was  finally  assumed  by  the  Act  31  Geo.  11.  and  37  Gea  UL 
that  20  peck  loaves,  or  80  quartern  loaves  (of  4  lbs.  5^  oz.  each),  were 
made  from  a  sack  of  280  lbs.  of  flour. 

In  reality,  with  good  flour,  more  than  80  quartern  loaves  could  be  made 
per  sack.     The  surplus,  together  with  the  allowance  for  his  expenses,  Ac, 

{rave  the  baker  a  good  profit  But  on  various  grounds  the  bakers  applied 
rom  time  to  time  to  have  their  allowance  for  expenses,  <&c,  raised.  They 
applied  in  1797,  ^*  and  obtained  an  increase  in  the  tables  of  London  of 
Is,  BcL  per  sack ; "  but  this  increase  was  against  the  opinion  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  master  bakers,  "  as  it  would  tend  to  introduce  com- 
petition in  the  price  of  bread ;  every  increase  of  profit  increasing  the 
number  of  bakers."  Again,  in  1804  the  London  bakers  petitioned  to 
Parliament  **  for  an  increased  allowance,"  and  stated  that  it  was  an  appli- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  whole  trade  collectively."  They  grounded  their 
application  on  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  their  expenses ;  **  that  the  prices 
of  yeast,  wood,  candles,  and  salt  had  risen ; "  and  '^  that  rents  had  also 
risen."  They  also  brought  forward  a  statem^it  showing  that  ''  the  clear 
profit  to  the  baker  per  saok"  had  declined  as  follows:-— It  was  in  1747, 
58.  Tid. ;  in  1789,  58.  4id. ;  in  1799,  4«.  2^d;  in  1800,  4«.  O^d. ;  in  1801, 
3«.  lOid.;  in  1802,  3^.  U^d.;  in  1803,  3«.  7d ;  in  1804,  3«.  4dL  The 
result  of  these  applications  was  that  the  tables  of  assize  were  increased 
l8.  Sd.  in  1797,  and  1«.  Sd.  in  1804,  and  twice  again  between  1804  and 
the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  assize.  The  actual  sum  allowed  pre- 
viously to  1797  appears  to  have  been  under  12^.  per  sack;  in  1813,  it 
was  IS8.  4d. ;  subsequently,  it  was  as  high  as  158.  lOd. ;  but  the  witness 
making  that  statement  said  his  actual  profit  was  less  on  account  of  increased 
expenses. 

But,  as  adverted  to  above,  these  advances  in  the  allowance  were  made 
against  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  far-seeing  members  of  the  trade, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  well  known  that  their  real  profits  were  larger  than  they 
were  made  to  appear,  in  consequence  of  their  being  able  to  make  more 
than  eighty  quaritem  loaves  from  the  sack  of  flour ;  and  the  increase  was 
greater  the  better  the  quality  of  flour  used. 

Accordingly,  even  before  1797,  a  system  had  commenced  among  certain 
persons  in  the  trade,  of  selling  bread  below  the  price  fixed  by  the  assize. 
This  practice  of  making  and  selling  "  cheap  bread,"  when  once  commenced 
and  found  profitable,  increased  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  great  facilities 
for  getting  into  the  trade,  from  the  small  amount  of  skill  and  capital 
required.  **  Many  became  proprietors  of  bakehouses,  into  which  tbey  put 
journeymen,  or  encouraged  journeymen  to  set  up  for  themselves ;  buying 
flour  in  large  quantities,  and  selling  for  ready  money  at  a  price  below  the 
assize."  Tne  master  of  the  Bakers'  Company  (Mr.  G.  Wright),  stated  to 
the  committee  in  1815,  that  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Cocket  Office 
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of  the  city  of  London,  there  were,  in  1797,  in  London  1,300  bakers ;  in 
1815,  there  were  1,706,  besides  about  400  in  Westminster.  There  had 
been  an  increase  of,  perhaps,  200  in  five  years,  ^*  and  the  underselling  was 
rapidly  increasing  on  borrowed  capital." 

The  principal  means  by  which  this  competition  is  now  sustained  are 
derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  in  both  of  which  the  public  is  concerned 
as  well  as  the  men.  To  the  first  of  these  two  sources  belongs  the  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  above  adverted  to,  of  watching  the  opportunities  of  the  flour 
market ;  buying  large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  selling  the  bread  for  ready 
money.  Among  the  "  undersellers,"  who  now  are  believed  to  compose  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  London  trade,  are  many  highly  respectable  men 
who  carry  on  business  in  a  large  way  in  several  shops,  and  some  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  business,  the  profits  of  all  of  whom  are  legitimately 
made  by  that  system.  This  manifestly  enables  them  to  sell  good  and  pure 
bread  under  the  price  which  those  bakers  must  charge  who  buy  nour 
in  small  quantities  on  credit,  or  who  give  credit  in  the  sale  of  their  bread. 
To  this  is  added,  by  many  of  the  undersellers,  the  pro^t  to  be  derived 
from  the  extra  labour  of  meir  men^  and  also  from  the  use  of  a  cheaper 
kind  of  yeast. 

For  some  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  assize  the  general  Opdity  of 
the  bread  sold  in  London  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  anected  by 
the  competition  which  arose.  Witnesses  before  the  committees  of  1818  and 
1824  stated,  in  reference  to  the  great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of 
undersellers,  that  ^*  the  quality  of  the  flour  remains  the  same."  Mr.  Hunts- 
man, an  underseller,  stated  to  the  committee  of  1824,  that  ^^  their  flour  was 
as  good  as  that  of  the  full-priced  bakers.'*  ^^  The  abolition  of  the  assize," 
according  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  baker,  Bishopsgate  Street,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1818,  ^'has  eflected  this  change;  it  has  tended  very  much  to 
impoverish  the  bakers  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
present  competition  that  exists  in  the  underselling  part  of  the  trade  there 
are  few  parts  of  London  where  they  can  hold  together  their  trade,  as 
bakers,  miless  they  sacrifice  part  of  their  profits.  He  himself  had  been 
obliged  to  lower  his  price  to  meet  the  undersellers.  The  increase  of  under^ 
sellers  was  very  great  in  all  parts  of  the  town.** 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  second,  or  illegitimate,  source  or 
sources  of  the  competition  above  adverted  to.  Although  for  some  years 
after  the  abolition  of  the  assize  the  quality  of  the  London  bread  was  not  in 
general  much  altered,  a  system  nevertheless  had  begun  among  the  lower 
grades  of  undersellers  of  selling  at  a  low  price  impure  and  inferior  bread, 
made  to  appear  like  the  best  bread,  and  also  deficient  in  weight  This  fact 
is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill  and  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  their  evidence  before  ^the 
committee  of  1818.  The  latter  stated  that  *^  the  cheap  bakers  had  neither 
quality  nor  weight."  It  was  also  shown  to  that  committee  that  a  system 
of.  adulterating  bread  had  begun.  Mr.  Francis  Crisp  stated  that  the  in- 
gredients used  to  adulterate  bread  were  alum,  pearlash,  soap  of  a  particular 
description  which  creates  a  strong  fermentation,  and  whitens  bad  flour;  and 
also  ^^  stone  flour,  which  is  made  from  Derbyshire  stone ; "  of  which  he 
produced  a  sample  found  in  the  possession  of  a  baker  at  Deptford.  These 
illegitimate  sources  of  producing  cheap  bread,  above  enumerated, — ^impm*e 
flour  or  mixtures  of  other  meals  with  wheaten  flour,  inferior  flour  made 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  good  flour,  and  adulteration  with  other  sub- 
stances, some  of  which  are  deleterious, — are  matters  in  respect  to  which 
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the  pablic  are  concerned  to  know  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  exist 
at  present,  and  if  to  any  extent,  how  they  can  be  pat  an  end  to. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dwarber,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  members  of  the  underselling  branch  of  the  trade  in  London, 
confirmed  by  numerous  witnesses  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  brought  together,  the  severity  of  the  competition  in  the  baking 
trade,  arising  from  the  very  great  facilities  of  getting  into  it  as  above 
described,  has  aggravated  the  temptations  to  dishonesty  in  the  production 
of  inferior  and  adulterated  bread,  and  bread  deficient  in  weight,  to  a  great 
degree.  No  doubt  many  undersellers  of  known  character  and  respecta- 
bilihr  maintain  their  position  by  the  legitimate  means  of  judicious  purchases 
of  flour,  good  management,  and  selling  a  good  article ;  but  very  many  in 
the  trade  are  exposed  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  business  under- 
mined by  others  in  that  branch  of  the  trade  below  theirs — **  the  cutting 
trade,"  as  it  is  called, — who  attract  custom  by  advertising  their  bread  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  and  by  giving  it  the  appearance  of  bread  of  the  best 
quality.  The  bakers  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  are  also  subject  to  the 
keenest  competition  among  each  other,  so  that  it  will  frequently  occur  that 
bread  is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  a  price  at  which  good  and  pure  bread 
could  not  possibly  be  sold  at  a  profit  This  bread  is,  in  some  cases,  good 
bread  sold  knowingly  at  a  loss,  on  the  calculation  of  destroying  the  trade 
of  a  neighbour.  To  meet  this,  the  neighbour  or  neighbours  in  the  trade  are 
strongly  tempted  to  resort  to  means  by  which  they  may  avoid  ruin.  One 
will  use  alum  to  give  a  good  appearance  to  a  cheaper,  but  still  pure,  flour ; 
another  will  over-ferment  his  bread,  and  therefore  injure  its  nutritive 
qualities,  in  order  to  give  it  a  superior  attraction  by  its  whiteness ;  another 
will  use  flour  partly  composed  of  mixtures  of  cheaper  meals ;  or  will  mix 
up  a  portion  of  the  species  of  flour  called  "cones,**  used  for  "  dusting" 
the  dough,  with  his  batch  of  flour ;  in  both  which  cases  alum  must  be 
used  to  produce  whiteness.  Other  mixtures  have  been  detected,  some 
very  deleterious,  but  not  commonly.  Another  baker  will  make  his  loaves 
originally  of  short  weight,  and  in  addition  to  this,  will  under-bake  them, 
by  which  they  will  weigh  heavier  within  the  next  few  hours  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  oven ;  or  throw  sacks  over  them  to  keep  the  steam  in. 
Some  who  are  afiected  by  the  competition  will  resort  to  many  of  these 
means  at  once.  One  has  no  sooner  done  so  to  any  extent  appreciable  in 
the  selling  price  of  his  loaves,  and  leaving  him  at  the  same  time  some  small 
profit,  than  another  will  carrv  one  or  the  other  of  these  adulterations,  or 
other  kinds  of  fraud,  a  step  nirther  than  the  former  has  done.  The  first 
will  then  go  still  beyond  his  competitor  in  the  same  direction,  until  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  possible  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  article 
sold,  cx)nsistently  with  giving  it  such  an  appearance  as  will  enable  them  to 
sell  it  at  alL 

The  extent  to  which  this  process  is  carried  on  in  London  is,  without 
doubt,  considerable.  As  regards  alum  in  particular,  although  probably 
the  use  of  it  has  been  checked  to  some  extent  of  late  years,  the  evidence 
upon  the  subject  shows  conclusively  that  it  still  prevails  very  extensively  in 
the  lower  branches  of  the  baking  trade  in  all  parts  of  London.  The  fact 
is  not  denied  by  any  one.  Alum,  ground  fine,  both  pure  and  mixed  with 
salt,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  "  bakers'  stufi^,"  is  a  common  object  of 
trade,  and  is  sold  in  large  quantities.  The  most  recent  and  very  careful 
analyses  of  Dr.  Hassall,  which  confirm  the  general  results  of  the  earlier 
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ones,  upon  which  some  doubt  had  been  thrown^  prove  that  of  thirty-two 
specimens  of  bread  purchased  in  various  parts  of  London,  seventeen^  or 
more  than  one-half,  contained  aluoi ;  some  of  them  in  very  large  pro- 
portions. 

Although  varieties  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  alum  in  bread 
upon  health  were  expressed  before  the  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of 
Food  in  ISSS-G,  and  subsequently  found  expression  in  discussions  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  it  appears  to  be  the  general  conclusion  of  the  medical 
profession  that  alum,  whether  it  be  altered  in  character  by  the  process  of 
baking,  as  some  maintain,  or  not,  when  taken  day  by  day,  even  in  small 
quantities,  is  highly  injurious,  especially  to  the  young  and  to  persons  of 
weak  constitutions. 

As  to  the  quantities  discovered,  Dr.  Normandy  stated,  that  he  had  fre» 
quently  found  25  to  30  grains  in  the  4-lb.  loaf,  more  frequently  smaller 
quantities.  Dr.  Chalice  stated  that  he  had  found  ^^  12  ozs.  to  140  2-lb. 
loaves,  as  a  minimum;  when  the  flour  was  bad  there  was  double  that 
proportion."  Dr.  Rogers,  analytical  chemist  and  sur^on,  St  George's 
Road,  Pimlico,  stated  that  he  had  found  8  ozs.  to  2  lbs.  to  116  loaves. 
Mr.  W.  Bastick,  analytical  chemist,  stated  that  he  had  found  generally 
from  1  lb.  to  3  lbs.  ana  4  lbs.  of  alum  per  100  loaves.  The  quantities  per 
4-lb.  loaf  found  by  Dr.  Hassall,  and  published  in  the  Lancet  of  15th  February 
last,  show  in  many  instances  a  much  higher  proportion  than  those  above 
given ;  twelve  out  of  the  seventeen  cases  analyzed  showing  a  proportion  of 
from  17  to  upwards  of  30  grains  per  sack  of  flour  made  into  92  4-lb.  loaves* 
From  the  care  taken  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  these  analyses,  as  described  by  him, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  general  correctness.  As  to  the 
injurious  effects  upon  the  system,  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  alum 
found  in  bread,  the  following  testimony  of  experienced  medical  men,  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  of  Food,  cannot  fail  to  carry  ^reat 
weight: — Dr.  Carpenter,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Umver- 
sity  of  London,  stated  ^^that  alum  in  bread  was  extremely  injurious.'' 
Dr.  A.  Normandy,  M.D.,  stated  that,  in  eating  inferior  or  mixed  bread, 
made  to  look  like  good  bread  by  the  use  of  alum,  the  poor  man  ^^  not  only 
loses  the  nourishment  of  good  bread,  but  gets  also  an  enfeebled  digestion, 
and  therefore  inferior  power  of  performing  work,  and  a  debased  condition 
of  health."  Mr.  Rodgers  stated  that  "  even  the  smallest  quantity  is  inju- 
rious ;  a  person  eating  a  pound  of  bread  a  day  would  eat  eight  grains  of 
alum  wim  the  bread  containing  the  minimum  quantity.  Great  gastric 
irritation  would  be  produced.  To  young  children  it  would  be  especially 
injurious.  The  very  general  disease  you  have  in  the  nature  of  irritation 
about  the  stomach  is  to  be  traced  to  the  bread  that  is  used.  The  minimum 
of  eight  grains  in  the  4  lb.  loaf  would  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  delicate 

J>ersons.''  To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Thompson,  j^o- 
essor  of  chemistry  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  of  Dr.  Chalice.  The 
effect  of  alum  in  bread  is  also  very  clearly  and  fully  described  in  the 
extract  which  I  have  given  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Septimus  Gibbon, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  Uolbom  district, 
for  the  year  1857.  He  states  that  its  effect  is  to  confine  the  bowels,  and 
subsequently  to  produce  alternations  of  that  and  the  contrary,  and,  finally, 
ulceration.  Dr.  Gibbon  analyzed  in  that  year  thirty -two  samples  of  bread, 
and  detected  alum  in  the  whole  of  them. 
But,  in  addition  to  alum,  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  principal  bakers 
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shows  that  it  is  now  a  practice,  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  baking  trade, 
which  the  great  competition  abov^e  adverted  to  stimulates  and  increases,  to 
use  flour  adulterated  by  an  admixture  of  other  meals  besides  wfaeaten  meal, 
by  which  the  public  is  defrauded  in  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  bread. 
The  mixtures  are  of  various  kinds.  It  appears,  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Canes,  com  &ctor,  before  the  committee  of  1815,  that  this  practice 
had  commenced  even  before  the  abolition  of  the  assize.  He  states  that 
*^  sharps,  ground  again,  were  mixed  with  flour ;  the  grinding  softens  it,  and 
makes  it  appear  of  a  tolerable  colour ;  but  there  is  not  a  substance  in  ii" 
Sir  John  Gordon,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1855  on  the 
Adulteration  of  Food,  states  that  the  hulls  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats^  so 
admirably  dressed  up  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  pure  flour,"  had  been 
imported  into  Cork  from  England,  **  so  that  the  poor  man  who  lived  on 
2  lbs.  of  bread  a  day  did  not  take  in  one-fourth  of  that  amount  of  nutri- 
tion***  This  so-called  flour  was  sold  at  10^  per  7  lbs.,  while  good  flonr 
was  selling  for  Is.  Milletrseed  was  mixed  with  flour;  and  an  Egyptian 
grain  called  ^^  dari,"  worth  62.  per  ton,  was  ground  and  mixed  up  wifli 
wheaten  flour  worth  nearly  182.  per  ton,  and  imported  from  England.  The 
importation  of  this  deteriorated  flour  is  a  regular  business.  To  the  same 
efiect  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gibbon,  who  stated  to  me,  that  although  he 
found  no  alum  in  the  samples  of  flour  he  analyzed,  he  detected  '*  in  the 
weakest,  by  the  microscope,  the  husks  of  oats  ana  rye,  and  also  the  presence 
of  rice."  Flour  was  also  said,  by  Sir  J.  Gordon,  to  be  frequently  adul- 
terated with  the  following  grains : — Rice,  Indian  com,  bean  and  pea  meal, 
lentils  or  **  Grano  Turco,"  largely  imported  from  the  Levant,  and  much 
worked  up  in  flour  (discovered  by  the  microscope)  barley.  **  With  barlej 
at  40s.  a  quarter  and  wheat  at  7()s.,  one  quarter  of  barley  and  three  of 
wheat  will  make  a  good  flour,  and  lessen  the  price  3d.  to  4d.  per  stone;  it 
is  a  very  common  adulteration."  A  considerable  quantity  of  barley  meal 
was  sold  for  flour. 

But  another  article,  not  adverted  to  before  the  Committee  on  Adultera- 
tion of  Food,  although  much  used  in  adulterating  bread,  namely,  "  cones 
flour,"  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  article  was  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
adulteration  by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  of  1815,  Mr.  J. 
Moxey,  baker,  Ratclifie  Highway.  He  states  that  ^'he  thought  it  was 
used  to  a  great  extent  While  wheat  was  frt)m  65s.  to  70«.,  cones  were 
56s.  per  quarter.  But  alum  must  be  used  with  it,  or  it  never  could  bear 
the  appearance  it  does  with  inferior  flour." 

'^  Cones  flour  "  is  described  by  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  work  AduUeratiom 
Detected,  as  made  from  a  particular  species  of  wheat  called  '^  revet."  It  is 
used  for  '^  dusting "  the  dough,  as  it  has  the  property  of  preventing  the 
adhesion  of  the  loaves.  Against  its  use,  if  in  a  pure  state,  mixed  with 
better  kinds  of  flour,  in  m^dng  the  dough  as  well  as  dusting  it,  nothing 
could  be  said,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  species  of  wheat,  except  that  it  lowers  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  loaf  made  in  part  with  it.  But  it  is  liable  to  be 
greatly  adulterated  with  other  and  inferior  meals,  and  in  that  state  it  is  tiie 
most  common  vehicle  for  the  adulteration  of  the  bread  sold  by  the  lower  or 
least  scrupulous  class  of  bakers,  under  the  pressure  of  the  competition  from 
which  they  sufier.  Dr.  Hassall  states  that,  in  1856,  he  examined  with  the 
microscope  twenty-two  samples  of  **  cones  flour,"  procured  chiefly  in  the 
metropolis.  Of  uie  twenty-two  samples,  only  four  were  genuine.  Three 
were  not  cones  flour  at  all,  but  consisted  of  rice,  Indian  com,  and  beans, 
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and  rice  and  Indian  com.  Thirteen  were  adulterated,  seven  very  largely, 
with  rye  and  rice,  rice  and  beans,  rice  alone,  I'ice  and  Indian  corn,  barley 
and  rice,  and  barley  and  alum. 

It  was  stated  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  by  many  persons  in  the 
baking  trade,  both  masters  and  men,  "  that  nothing  was  easier  or  more 
common  than  for  the  master  who  wished  to  lower  the  cost  to  himself  of  the 
bread  he  made,  to  order  a  portion  of  '  cones '  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  trough 
with  the  rest  of  the  flour,  and  that  the  men  would  not  know  what  they 
were  mixing,  as  the  difference  in  appearance  was  so  trifling  as  not  to  attract 
their  notica**  The  proportion  commonly  used  is  about  one-fifth ;  in  which 
case  it  would  afford  a  gain  to  the  baker  of  from  2«.  to  upwards  of  Ss,  6cL 
a  sack.  To  a  baker  doing  a  business  of  ten  or  twelve  sacks  a  week  this 
would  be  an  important  consideration,  and  in  the  cases  of  severe  competition 
so  often  occurring  in  almost  every  street  in  London,  would,  especially  if  in 
combination  with  a  further  saving  in  labour,  make  all  the  difference  in 
being  able  to  make  a  bare  living,  and  absolute  ruin.  Again,  if  very  inferior 
cones  were  used,  a  less  proportion  than  one-fifth  would  give  an  equal  or 

freater  gain ;  since  with  flour  at  lOs.  a  bushel,  a  compound  of  rice,  rye, 
ndian  com,  or  barley  flour  would  be  of  little  more  than  half  that  price. 
Dr.  Hassall  states,  that  of  the  several  qualities  of  cones-flour  sold,  the  best 
are  nearly  twice  the  price  of  the  worst,  and  the  adulteration  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  price. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  respectable  bakers  do  not  use 
**  cones  **  at  all,  but  dust  their  dough  with  the  ordinary  flour.  Their  use  is 
therefore  not  essential. 

A  branch  of  this  subject  has  been  prominently  brought  to  my  notice  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to,  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  as  one  which  would  come  under 
discussion  in  the  event  of  any  amendments  being  made  in  the  Adulteration 
of  Food  Act  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  witnesses  that  clause  12  in 
the  Act  which  finally  abolished  the  assize  of  bread  in  London  (3  Geo.  lY. 
c  106  22nd  July,  1822)  should  be  made  more  effectual.  That  clause 
enacts,  ^^  That  every  person  who  shall  make  for  sale,  or  sell,  or  expose  for 
sale,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  any  bread  made  wholly  or  partially  of  the 
meal  or  flour  of  any  other  sort  of  com  or  grain  than  wheat,  or  of  the  meal 
or  flour  of  any  peas  or  beans,  shall  cause  all  such  bread  to  be  marked  with 
a  large  Roman  *  M,'  upon  pain  of  forfeiting,  upon  conviction,  the  sum  of 
ten  shillings  for  every  pound  weight  made  for  sale  or  sold,  or  exposed  for 
sale,  without  being  so  marked.'' 

The  custom  of  marking  bread  is  contemporary  with  all  the  other  regu- 
lations relating  to  bread  in  this  country.  A  statute  passed  circa  Henry  III. 
{Statutes  at  Larger  vol.  i.  p.  86,)  requires  every  baker  to  have  his  own 
mark  upon  every  kind  of  bread  he  bakes.  The  Uber  Albus  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Liber  Custumaruniy  which  was  compiled  about  a.d.  1320 
(14th  Edward  II.): — "That  each  baker  shall  have  his  own  seal,  as  well 
for  brown  bread  as  for  white  bread ;  that  so  it  may  be  better  known 
whose  bread  it  is.      And  that  each  alderman   shall  view  the  seals  of 

the  bakers  in  his  ward and  that  each  baker  shall  show 

his  seal  at  each  wardmote,  that  so  it  may  be  known.'' — Liber  ABmSf  p.  228. 
By  the  8th  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  3,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  every  common  baker 
shall  fairly  imprint  or  mark  on  every  loaf  the  sort,  price,  and  weight  of 
every  such  loaf; "  and  by  section  8,  that  if  any  breaa  "  shall  be  wanting 
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in  the  due  weight,  or  shall  not  be  duly  marked  according  to  the  directions 
of  this  Act,"  ....''  it  shall  be  lawful  to  seize  and  take  the  bread 
so  found."  The  penalty  for  not  marking  bread  was  repealed  by  1  Greo.  I. 
c.  26,  but  was  re-enacted  by  22  Geo.  IL  c  46,  and  the  directions  made 
more  precise,  as  follows : — "  Whereas,  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  the 
magistrates  or  justices  before  whom  bread  is  complained  of  to  know  under 
what  denomination  the  bread  ought  to  be  weighed,  ....  be  it 
enacted,  ....  that  every  common  baker  ....  shall  fairly 
imprint  or  mark  on  every  loaf  so  by  him  made  or  exposed  for  sale,  upon 
white  bread  a  large  Roman  W,  upon  wheaten  bread  a  large  Roman  W  H, 
and  upon  household  bread  a  large  Roman  H." 

It  appears  that  sect  12  of  the  Act  3  Geo.  lY.  c  106,  above  mentioned, 
is  not  enforced,  and  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  masters  with  whom  I  communicated  had  ever  heard  of  it.  One  or  two 
were  able  to  inform  me,  from  their  own  recollection,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  public  neglected  it  was,  that  the  letter  M  was  so  often  read  on 
the  loaves  upside  down  as  the  letter  W,  that  its  meaning  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Many  masters  of  influence  in  the  trade  are  of  opinion,  that  with 
a  view  to  more  effectually  putting  an  end  to  the  sale  of  mixtures  of  meal, 
by  which  an  inferior  and  less  nutritious  bread  is  produced,  it  would  be 
desirable  in  any  future  Act  relative  to  bread,  to  require  that  all  bread 
made  of  mixed  meals  should  have  the  word  ^^  Mixed "  stamped  in  fall 
upon  it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sale  of  bread  made  of  mixed  meals  as  pure  bread  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  severe  competition  already  adverted 
to  is  maintained,  and  from  which  the  public,  no  less  than  the  journeyman, 
suffer.  Even  if  the  use  of  alum,  by  which  the  necessary  whiteness  is  given 
to  these  mixtures,  were  effectually  prevented,  it  does  not  follow  that  bread 
would  cease  to  be  made,  as  at  present,  of  these  mixtures.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Baron  Liebig  that  lime-water  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  to 
the  same  effect  as  alum,  and  if  this  be  so  it  affords  an  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion that  has  been  raised  against  any  stringent  measure  which  would  entirely 
preclude  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum  with  flour  made  fi'om  sprouted 
wheat,  of  which  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  market 
after  a  bad  harvest.  But  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the 
supply  of  wheat  to  this  country  is  now  derived  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  flour  from  sprouted  wheat  could  either  have  the  gluten  in  which  it  is 
deficient  supplied  by  admixture  with  other  wheats  containing  a  much  larger 
portion  of  gluten,  or  should  be  used  for  more  appropriate  purposes  than  for 
human  food. 

There  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt,  that  persons  who  eat  bread  com- 
posed in  part  of  those  mixtures,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  eating  pure 
wheaten  bread,  are  defrauded.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  poor  are  very 
good  judges  of  bread,  and  that  they  act  upon  the  maxim,  that  ^^  if  bread 
is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny  below  the  price  of  pure  and  good 
bread,  it  is  a  penny  worse."  Doubtless  among  the  most  intelligent  this  is 
so ;  the  maxim  is  acted  upon  by  them,  provided  they  are  able  to  buy  their 
bread  with  ready  money.  But  with  that  very  large  proportion  of  the 
labouring  class,  especially  in  the  towns,  who  only  pay  for  the  week's 
supply  to  the  family  at  the  week's  end,  and  frequently  not  then,  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  take,  from  their  baker,  or  from  the  chandler's 
shop,  whatever  bread  may  be  offered  to  them ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
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bread  composed  of   these  mixtures  is  made  expressly  for  sale  in   this 
manner. 

It  is  possible  that  the  statute  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  A.D.  1562  (which  followed 
many  statutes  on  the  same  subject  since  the  first  ^^  Statute  of  Labourers  " 
of  23  Edw.  III.,  A.D.  1349,  and  which  does  not  appear,  by  any  marginal 
annotation  upon  the  statute  book,  to  have  been  repealed),  may  have  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent  the  custom  of  artificers  as  to  hours  of  work,  up  to 
the  period  in  question.  By  that  statute,  which  expressly  included  bakers, 
the  hours  were,  between  March  and  September,  from  5  A.M.  to  between 
7  and  8  p.m.,  with  two  and  a  half  hours  for  meals,  and  between  September 
and  March  "  from  spring  of  day  "  until  "  the  night  of  the  same  day." 

Day-work  only  is  there  permitted.  And  although  in  all  tlie  ancient 
'^  allowances  "  under  the  assize  the  item  ^'  for  candle  "  appears,  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  night^work,  as  candles  must  have  been  in  frequent  use 
for  examining  the  state  of  the  bread  in  the  oven,  as  in  towns  gas  is  at 
present  But  in  1804,  the  clerk  of  the  Bakers'  Company,  in  support  of  the 
application  to  Parliament  for  an  increased  allowance  to  oakers,  in  proving 
that  all  articles  consumed  in  the  trade  had  advanced  in  price,  stated  "  he 
had  been  at  the  Tallow  Chandlers'  Hall,  and  had  procured  the  following 
rates  of  candles  per  dozen  lbs.  In  1797,  10«.  8d. ;  in  1803,  lls.ScL;  in 
1804,  12«."  This  does  appear  to  imply  night-work,  otherwise  an  increase 
of  only  Is.  4d.  upon  a  dozen  lbs.  could  not  nave  been  of  importance.  And 
in  1824,  a  witness  before  the  committee  relative  to  the  country  bakers,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  price  of  candles,  stated,  "  We  do  not  work 
at  night  in  the  country ;  not  in  Uxbridge."  By  tliis  time  a  habit  of  night- 
work  would  seem  to  have  been  established  in  London.  In  addition  to  the 
inducement  to  the  sale  of  cheap  bread  held  out  by  the  high  allowance  of 
the  assize,  another  cause  began  to  operate  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
added  greatly  to  the  general  prevalence  of  nightrwork,  in  the  rise  of  a  class 
of  men  between  the  millers  and  the  bakers — the  factors. 

The  cause  of  the  rise  of  this  class  appears  to  date  from  about  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  bakers  ceased  gradually  to  be  the  sole  agents  for 
the  public  for  manufacturing  wheat  into  bread.  Previously  to  that  period, 
the  baker,  as  appears-  from  the  allowance  under  the  assize,  was  the  purchaser 
of  the  wheat,  which  he  caused  to  be  ground  by  the  miller,  but  afterwards 
dressed  into  flour  himself,  according  to  the  sorts  of  bread  required  to  be 
made.  By  degrees  the  miller  became  both  the  purchaser  of  the  wheat  and 
the  dresser  of  flour,  with  which  he  supplied  the  baker.  Not  being  subject 
to  the  assize  laws,  he  dressed  the  flour  as  he  pleased,  and  brought  into  use 
very  fine  and  white  flour,  which  gradually  superseded  the  bread  made  of 
the  whole  meal,  and  for  which  he  could  obtain  a  higher  price. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  imder  the  assize  laws  the  bakers  had  no 
interest  in  keepuig  down  the  price  of  flour ;  the  millers'  profits,  therefore, 
became  considerable.  The  large  profit  thus  obtained  by  the  millers  on  their 
flour  enabled  them  to  establish  tfie  class  of  factors, — middle  men  between 
themselves  and  the  bakers.  To  these  town  factors  the  comitry  millers 
allowed  a  large  premium  on  the  sale  of  their  flour,  and  disposed  of  con- 
siderable quantities  through  their  agency.  To  this  mode  of  obtaining  a 
town  sale  for  their  flour  the  country  millers  proceeded,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  to  add  another.  They  became  proprietors  of  bakers* 
shops,  into  which  they  placed  respectable  journeymen  as  their  i^ents,  allow- 
ing them  a  small  commission  of  from  5«.  to  7«.  per  sack  for  their  labour  and 
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charges.  They  also  established  the  castom  of  sending  out  much  of  their 
bread  to  be  retailed  at  chandlers'  shops,  which  they  supplied  with  bread  at 
a  rate  below  that  fixed  by  the  assize.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do,  even 
if  they  used  only  good  flour,  on  account  of  then:  receiving  the  profits  both 
of  the  mealman  and  the  baker. 

The  demand  for  their  "cheap  bread''  increasing  under  this  system,  they 
were  led  to  get  out  an  additional  batch  or  two  per  day. 

Although  legislative  remedies  can  be  applied  to  some  only  of  the  evils 
connected  with  the  employment  of  the  journeymen  bakers  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  can,  I  believe,*  be  carried  no  further  than  I  have  above  pro- 
posed, there  are  other  remedies,  the  consideration  of  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  and  which  can  be  applied  with 
most  salutary  efiect  to  some  other  of  their  causes  of  complaint  These 
remedies  are — the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  process  of  bread- 
making;  and  mutual  concessions  by  the  masters  and  the  men,  for  the 
abolition,  as  far  as  possible,  of  night-work. 

l^he  Introduction  of  Machinery, — No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sort  of  processes  which  flour  undergoes,  in 
a  London  bakehouse,  in  the  course  of  its  being  converted  into  bread. 
There  is  probably  no  art  which,  in  a  civilized  country,  has  remained  so 
long  in  a  primitive  state  as  that  of  bread-making.  Even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  a  large,  well-ventilated,  cool,  and  perfectly  clean 
bakehouse,  such  as  are  some  of  those  belonging  both  to  the  full-priced 
and  to  the  underselling  branches  of  the  trade,  most  of  the  processes  are 
such  that  no  one  would  wish  to  witness  them  a  second  time.  Granting  the 
utmost  cleanliness  of  person  on  the  part  of  the  foreman,  who  plunges  his 
arms  into  the  liqnid  which  he  prepares  as  the  ^*  ferment,"  and  subsequently 
into  the  thin  semi-liquid  mass  in  the  trough  where  he  mixes,  in  due  pro- 
portions, water  and  half  the  flour  of  which  the  batch  is  to  be  formed,  virith 
the  ferment,  which  is  called  "setting  the  sponge,"  the  modus  operandi 
cannot  but  suggest  frequent  impurities.  But  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
"  making  the  dough,"  by  the  foreman  and  the  men,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  those  impurities  would  be  seen  to  be  mixed  with  the  dough  on  the 
very  first  opportunity  that  any  one  might  have  of  being  a  spectator  of  the 
proceeding. 

Very  shortly  after  I  entered  upon  tliis  inquiry,  two  circumstances, 
among  others,  were  stated  to  me  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  as  calling  for 
my  attention :  First,  the  fact  that,  in  the  process  of  making  the  dough 
in  particular — the  work  being  so  severe,  the  posture  so  disi^vantageous, 
and  the  heat  of  the  bakehouses  so  considerable — it  almost  unavoidably 
happened  that  the  perspiration  dropped  from  the  men's  faces  into  the 
dough,  and  that  their  arms,  immersed  m  the  dough,  were  necessarily  at  the 
same  time  covered  with  perspiration.  The  second  fact  was,  that  during 
the  process  of  making  the  dough,  which  usuallv  lasts  from  half-an^hour  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  men  are  inhaling  the  flour-dust,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  generated  by  the  fermentation,  and  that  this  is  a  prolific 
cause  of  their  being  so  liable  td  lung-disease.  It  was  further  stated  to  me 
that  by  Mr.  Stevens's  dough-making  machine,  the  only  one  in  use  in 
London,  for  bread-making  in  the  ordinary  way,  both  those  disagreeable  and 
injurious  adjuncts  to  the  making  of  bread  were  entirely  obviated. 

It  was  urged  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Stevens's  machine, 
although  very  ingenious,  was  difficult  to  work,  that  the  men  who  had  used 
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it  found  the  work  toore  laborious  than  the  old  mode  of  dough-making,  and 
that  it  did  not  produce  good  bread.  If  the  contrary  was  the  case — if  it  was 
practically  successful  in  its  mode  of*  work  and  its  results — it  was  clear  that 
the  invention  was  one  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
health  of  the  men,  and  would  relieve  the  public,  so  far  as  it  might  come 
into  use,  from  the  disagreeable  consciousness  that  the  perspiration  of  the 
men  employed  in  making  their  bread  was  mixed  up  with  the  dough  of 
almost  every  batch  made. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  both 
from  the  unvarying  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  and  from 
what  I  saw  myself,  that  the  latter  assertion  is  correct ;  namely,  that  a 
batch  of  dough  is  rarely  made  without  having  more  or  less  of  the  perspira- 
tion of  the  men  who  make  it  mixed  up  with  it.  The  table  of  contents  of 
the  evidence  will  show  the  number  and  various  character  of  those  who 
bore  testimony  to  this  point  One  of  the  occasions  on  which  I  witnessed  it 
myself,  is  decisive.  It  was  on  a  cold  day  in  November,  in  a  large  bakehouse 
on  the  level  in  an  open  yard,  and  the  bakehouse  was  cool ;  vet  I  saw  per- 
spiration dropping  from  the  face  of  one  of  the  men  making  the  dough,  who 
was  standing  within  four  feet  of  an  open  door.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  what  must  be  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  small,  dose,  hot  bake- 
houses underground,  especially  in  warm  weather  ? 

There  is  as  little  douot  as  to  the  quantity  of  flour-dust  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  inhaled  by  the  men  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  making  dough  by 
Sieir  hands  and  arms,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  description  I  give 
of  what  I  witnessed.  The  quantity,  indeed,  of  the  best  particles  of  the  flour 
lost  in  this  way  with  every  batch  is  considerable.  And  that  the  inhaling 
this  dust  and  gas  is,  if  not  in  itself  a  fertile  cause  of  disease,  at  least  a  source 
of  irritation  and  aggravation  to  disease  already  conuuenced,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  give  their  attention  to  the  subject  Any  mechanical  mode 
of  mixing  the  dough  which  would  relieve  die  men  from  inhaliug  that 
which  clogs  and  irritates  the  lun^  to  so  great  an  extent,  would  be  an 
unquestionable  boon  to  them.  ]V&.  Stevens's  machine  is,  without  doubt, 
perfectly  effectual  in  that  respect,  and  is  the  only  one  in  use  up  to  this 
time  in  London  for  making  fermented  bread. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  important  matter,  both  for  the  men  and  for  the 
public,  to  know  whether  Mr.  Stevens's  dough-making  machine  is  one 
which,  from  its  construction,  its  results,  and  its  price,  is  likely  to  be 
brought  into  more  general  use  in  the  baking  trade.  The  conflicting 
opinions  which  I  found  prevailing  in  the  baking  trade  concerning  it  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  tiie  inquiry  with  great  minuteness,  and  to 
see  myself  nearly  all  the  machines  which  Mr.  Stevens  had  supplied,  both  to 
public  establishments  and  to  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  establishes  every  point  most  conclusively  in  their 
favour,  and  by  testimony  entirely  practical,  very  various,  and  perfectly 
independent 

The  earliest  machines  made  by  Mr.  Stevens,  about  four  years  ago,  were 
undoubtedly  rather  hard  to  work  by  the  same  number  of  men  as  would  have 
been  employed  at  hand  labour.  But  a  multiplying  power,  and  other  improve- 
ments, having  been  added  to  all  the  more  recent  machines,  that  objection 
no  loDger  applies.  The  labour  with  the  more  recent  machines  is  greatly 
diminished;  so  that  men  expend,  upon  the  whole,  much  less  strength 
in  making  a  batch  of  dough  with  the  machine  than  they  do  when  making 
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it  by  the  hands  and  arms.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  perspiration 
falling  into  the  dough,  or  of  any  dust  worth  mentioning  escaping,  as  the 
dough  is  made  in  a  closed  trough.  The  men  do  their  work  at  a  great 
mechanical  advantage,  standing  up  and  turning  a  handle ;  instead  of  at  a 

freat  mechanical  disadvantage,  bending  down  over  a  low  trough,  with  their 
ands  and  arms  lower  than  their  booies,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  flour-dust, 
and  taking  that  and  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  their  lungd.  There  is 
also  a  savmg  of  time  in  the  process  of  bread -making.  The  bread  made  by 
the  machine  is  said,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  better  made,  to  have  lost 
less  by  fermentation,  and,  therefore,  to  be  more  nutritious,  to  keeplonger 
moist,  to  have  a  thinner  crust,  and  to  be  less  liable  to  crumble.  There  is 
one  point  connected  with  this  machine,  which,  if  fairly  established,  is  of 
considerable  importance  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public  It  was 
represented  to  me  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  one 
of  his  machines,  that  the  machine  produced  'a  greater  number  of  loaves 
from  the  same  quantity  of  flour  than  could  be  produced  by  hand  labour. 
He  accounted  for  this  partly  from  the  saving  of  those  particle  of  the  flour 
which  were  dispersed  in  the  form  of  dust  when  bread  was  made  by  hand, 
and  which  are  the  finest  portions  of  the  flour,  and  partly  by  the  more 
perfect  action  of  the  machine  in  mixing  the  flour  with  the  liquid,  by  which 
the  flour  is  enabled  to  absorb  all  the  water  which  is  due  to  its  quality ;  and 
he  stated  that  this  increase  might  be  fairly  stated  to  be  on  an  average  three 
4-lb.  loaves  per  sack  of  flour. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  is  this  increase  a  bond  Jide  addition  to  the 
nourishment  hitherto  made  available  from  the  sack  of  flour,  or  is  the 
additional  weight  of  bread  the  result  only  of  an  addition  of  so  much  water 
to  that  previously  used  ?  In  so  far  as  the  saving  is  concerned  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  sack  of  flour  which,  by  the  hand  process  of  bread-making, 
is  dissipated  in  dust,  the  addition  of  weight  to  that  extent  is  an  unquestion- 
able gain.  And  the  evidence  from  various  sources,  as  to  the  amount  of 
**  sweepings  **  of  flour  obtained  in  the  course  of  bread-making  by  hand, 
shows  that  of  the  three  additional  4-lb.  loaves  produced  on  an  average  by 
the  machine,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  may  Fairly  be  attributable  to  this 
source,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  so  much  flour  being  saved  by  the 
machine  for  human  use.  The  other  loaf  and  a  half,  or  two  loaves,  which 
make  up  the  av<$rage  of  three  loaves  per  sack,  are  attributable  to  tiie  mixing 
power  of  the  machine  being  so  much  greater  than  the  human  hand  ana 
arm.  The  capacity  of  flour  for  water  differs  with  its  quality.  Flour  weak 
in  gluten,  and  finely  ground,  will  take  up  only  nine  or  ten  gallons  of  water 
per  sack  of  280  lbs.  Flour  rich  in  gluten,  and  coarsely  ground,  will  take 
up  from  14  to  20  lbs.  of  water  per  sack.  Again,  tne  same  quality  of 
flour  will  take  up  more  or  less  water  according  to  whether  it  has  been 
recently  ground  or  not,  and  according  also  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Flour  put  into  a  damp  place  will  absorb  14  to  18  per  cent  of  water. 
(Dr.  Normandy,  evidence  before  Adulteration  of  Food  Commissioners, 
5,558.)  "  The  water  added  to  every  sack  of  flour  is  not  a  constant 
quantity.  You  may  have  a  varying  quantity  with  almost  everj  loaf 
you  eat" 

As  the  capacity  of  flour  for  taking  up  water  difiers  with  different 
qualities  and  at  different  times,  so  the  quantity  that  it  will  take  up  in  the 
process  of  being  made  into  bread  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
given  quantity  of  liquid  is  presented  to  it^   If  the  water  is  imperfectly 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  flour,  some  portions  of  the 
flour  will  be  saturated,  the  rest  will  be  damped  only,  or  will  imbibe  inade- 
quately a  portion  of  the  Jiquid  from  the  saturated  portions  near  it  The 
resulting  mass  of  dough  will  be  smaller,  because  a  portion  of  it  has  not  had 
its  fair  opportunity  of  being  distended  by  absorption  of  the  liquid.  The 
master  baker  of  the  Golney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum  represented  to  the 
visiting  magistrates  that  at  a  large  public  establishment  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  under  the  same  magistrates,  where  the  bread  was  made  by 
women  from  the  same  quality  of  contract  flour,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
they  got  30  lb.  of  bread  less  out  of  the  sack  of  flour  than  was  obtained 
from  the  same  quantity  of  flour  by  men's  labour.  This  example 
shows  conclusively  that  given  quantities  of  flour  and  water  will  produce 
very  diflerent  quantities  of  bread,  according  to  the  more  perfect  or 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  mixed  together.  Nothing  can  be 
more  complete  or  efiectual  than  the  mixing  power  of  Mr.  Stevens's 
machine.  It  is  a  just  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  additional  loaf  and  a 
half,  or  two  loaves,  due  to  that  portion  of  the  process,  are  the  legitimate 
results  of  every  particle  of  the  flour  having  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
up  as  much  water  as  is  properly  due  to  its  quality.  Any  attempt  to  make 
it  take  up  more  can  only  be  successful  by  resorting  to  a  mode  of  baking 
not  practised  by  the  fair  trader,  and  certainly  not  by  those  pubUc  establish- 
ments on  whose  examples  these  deductions  are  founded,  as  there  is  no 
motive  whatever  in  their  case  for  any  such  dishonesty. 

The  bread  baked  at  all  these  public  establishments  is  of  the  same  kind 
and  form  as  that  commonly  made  for  sale  in  the  shops,  namely,  ^^  batch 
bread."  The  machine  is,  nevertheless,  even  better  adapted  to  make  the 
*^  tighter  "  dough  required  for  the  fancy  kinds  of  bread;  and  has  also  the 
additional  advantage,  that  if  the  dough  should  be  made  too  "  tight,"  it  can 
readily  be  made  weaker  by  the  machine ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be 
effected  without  difficulty,  if  at  all,  by  hand  labour. 

The  evidence  also  of  Mr.  M^Cash,  Mr.  Frances,  master  of  the  Holborn 
Union  Workhouse,  Mr.  Hart,  master  baker,  Lambeth  Workhouse,  Mr. 
DriscoU,  master  of  the  Hackney  Union  Workhouse,  Mr.  Painter,  master  of 
the  Shoreditch  Union  Workhouse,  Mr.  Claridge,  master  baker  of  the 
Surrey  House  of  Correction,  Mr.  Fillary,  engineer,  and  Mr.  Phelps, 
baker,  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  master  baker,  Colney 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum,  are  particularly  illustrative  of  this  subject 

A  gain  of  nearly  three  per  cent  upon  all  the  flour  converted  into  bread 
by  Mr.  Stevens's  machine  is  something  considerable  enough  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  independently  of  the  benefits  to  the  workmen 
which  will  unquestionably  follow  from  me  more  general  use  of  the  machine 
in  the  trade.  Should  any  disinclination  to  the  adoption  of  machinery 
remain  in  the  minds  of  either  masters  or  men,  there  is  no  one  whose 
opinion  is  more  likely  to  remove  it  than  Dr.  Guy,  whose  benevolent 
inquiries  were  mainly  instrumental  in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  evils 
under  which  the  journeymen  labour,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  baking  trade  generally  would  prevent  his  being  misled  as  to  what 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  masters  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the 
public 

It  is  probable  that  the  more  the  public  become  aware  of  the  repulsive 
method  of  inaking  bread  in  the  old  manner,  the  more,  as  regards  fermented 
bread,  will  they  show  a  preference  for  bread  made  by  Mr.  Stevens's  machine, 
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or  any  other  machine  of  a  similar  character  which  may  come  into  common 
use.  Mr.  Stevens  enumerates  some  of  the  public  and  private  establish- 
ments in  which  his  machine  has  been  adopted.  To  those  master  bakers  in 
London  who  have  adopted  or  ordered  it  may  now  be  added  Mr.  Spiking, 
in  Dover  Street  (who  supplies  the  household  at  Buckingham  Palace),  whose 
business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  part  of  London,  and  whose  evidence, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  foreman,  will  be  found  of  much  general  interest 

Fermented  bread  has  been  so  long  almost  exclusively  in  use  in  this 
country  that  its  hold  upon  the  public  taste  is  not  likely  to  be  at  once  mate- 
rially lessened  by  any  substitute,  whatever  its  advantages.  Nevertheless, 
the  advantages,  as  partly  indicated  by  Dr.  Guy,  both  to  the  workmen  in 
the  baking  trade  anci  to  the  public,  connected  with  Dr.  Dauglish's  process 
of  making  what  is  called  the  aerated  bread,  are  such  as  to  be  matter  of 
great  public  importance.  Tho  whole  of  Dr.  Dauglish's  evidence  concerning 
it  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  aerated  bread  first  came  into 
use  in  London  in  March,  1859.  Certain  difficulties,  described  by  Dr. 
Dauglish,  and  arising  chiefly  from  the  large  cost  of  distribution  from  one 
centre  at  a  remote  part  of  the  metropolis,  caused  the  experiment  at  Ber- 
mondsey  to  be  discontinued  in  the  early  part  of  1861.  The  process  has 
since  been  carried  on  successfully  at  Portsmouth,  Dublin,  Leeds,  Coventry, 
and  Bath.  A  model  bakery  on  an  improved  plan  is  now  completed  at 
Islington,  and  will  be  followed  by  others  in  various  parts  of  London,  so 
that  the  bread  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  bakery,  to  be  consumed, 
and  at  the  usual  hours. 

Dr.  Dauglish  stated  to  me  that  his  reason  for  inviting  my  attention  to 
this  new  system  was — 

"  That  it  is  calculated  to  eflect  a  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
journeyman  baker,  by  reducing  the  needful  time  for  conducting  the  whole 
processes  of  bread  making  and  baking  to  leas  than  two  hours  ;  by  greatly 
improving  the  mode  in  which  his  labour  is  applied,  and  the  place  in  which 
his  work  will  be  carried  on ;  and  by  relieving  him  from  certain  accessories 
to  his  work,  as  now  conducted,  which  undermine  and  finally  destroy  his 
health.  The  tedious  processes  of  bread-making  by  fermentation  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  by  hand-kneading,  occupying  as  they  do  so  many  hours 
(from  eight  to  twelve  for  each  batch  of  bread,  from  the  making  of  the 
dough  to  the  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  oven),  almost  necessitate  me  very 
long  hours  of  labour  complained  of  by  the  journeyman  bakers ;  and  the 
ordinary  disadvantages  under  which  the  journeyman  labours,  from  inhaling 
the  flour  dust,  and  m)m  the  very  common  state  of  the  bakehouses,  are  well 
known.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  and  plant  required  to  carry  on  the 
new  process  economically  and  satisfactorily  having  been  so  much  reduced 
by  me  since  the  earliest  experiments,  few  respectable  bakers  will  be  without 
the  means  to  erect  small  bakeries,  and  carry  on  the  process  with  their  own 
capital.  The  benefit,  therefore,  of  the  change  of  svstem  will  be  widely 
difiused  without  difficulty.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  journeyman  baker,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  trade,  is,  that  the  baking  business  is  one  which  can  be  entered  upon 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  capital ;  and  under  existing  circumstances  it 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  return  for  large  capitals  invested 
in  that  branch  of  business.  It  has,  therefore,  remained,  witn  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  condition  of  a  handicraft  carried  on  under  circumstances  most 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  in  a  manner  which 
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cannot  fail  to  create  disgnst  in  any  one  witnessing  it  The  advantage  of 
my  process  to  the  joomeymen  will  be,  that  it  toill  erect  the  baking  business 
into  a  manufacture  ;  and  the  result  will  be  what  it  has  been  after  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  on  a  large  scale  to  other  species  of  mano&ctares,  namely, 
the  improved  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  workmen." 

If  there  were  no  other  features  in  this  system  of  bread-making  by 
Dr.  Dauglish  than  two  of  those  above  enumerated, — ^namely,  that  it  reduces 
the  needful  time  for  conducting  the  whole  process  of  bread-making  from 
eight  or  twelve  to  only  two  hours,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  erecting  the 
baking  business  into  a  manufacture,  instead  of  its  remaining  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  handicraft,  *^  carried  on  under  circumstances  most  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  men  engaged  in  it," — ^it  would  be  worthy  of  the  most  earnest 
consideration  both  of  the  journeymen,  the  masters,  and  the  public  As 
regards  the  latter  point,  the  expectation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  1815,  which  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  assize  of  bread 
in  London,  would  then  be  realized,  and  the  advantages  to  the  men  and  to 
the  public  which  they  anticipated  from  the  change  would  be  obtained.  As 
regards  the  first  point, — the  reduction  of  the  process  of  bread-making  to 
two  hours, — if  it  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  abolition  of  night-work,  it 
would  materially  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the 
placing  them  under  specific  regulations  by  agreement  between  the  men  and 
their  employers.  But  the  process  would  be  also  beneficial  to  the  men  in 
two  other  important  particulars.  It  would  effectually  and  entirely  relieve 
them  firom  inhaling  tne  flour-dust  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  by 
fermentation.  It  would  also  give  them  roomy,  cool,  and  weU-ventilated 
bakehouses  to  work  in,  instead  of  the  hot,  close,  and  small  places  under- 
ground in  which  it  is  their  common  fate  in  London  to  pass  so  large  a  portion 
of  their  lives.  The  influence  of  the  heat  upon  their  health,  in  the  present 
close  and  small  bakehouses,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  journeymen.  According  to  tlie  authorities  quoted  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner  Thackrah,  in  his  work  on  the  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades^  cmd  Pro^ 
fessions  on  Health  and  Longetntu^  the  debiUty  produced  by  the  great  heat  in 
which  bakers  habitually  work  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  greater 
mortality  among  them.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  plague  of  Venice,  bakers, 
and  other  persons  in  similar  emplovments,  suffer^  most  During  the 
plague  of  Marseilles,  1720,  all  the  oakers  died.  In  the  report  of  a  Uam- 
Durgh  institution,  it  appears  that  rheumatic  fever  seized  one-half  of  the 
bakers,  and  but  one- fourteenth  of  the  cabinet-makers,  and  one-fifteenth  of 
the  tailors.  {Diciionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicalee.  Ramazzini  De  Morbis 
Artificum.)  Night-work  alone  does  not  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  disease. 
(Tha^ah,  p.  138:)  Therefore,  in  introducing  a  system  which  necessitates 
the  use  of  well-constructed,  roomy,  cool  bakehouses  above  ground.  Dr. 
Dauglish,  Mr.  NeviU,  and  others  who  carry  on  the  baking  business  on  a 
large  scsde,  confer  a  great  benefit  on  those  whom  they  employ.^ 

Further,  and  in  a  public  point  of  view,  the  economic  and  dietetic  quali* 
ties  of  the  aerated  bread  are  those  which  give  the  process  of  Dr.  Dauglish 
its  great  value.  The  former  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Dauglish : — **  By 
the  new  process,  there  is  a  clear  extra  yield  of  five  4-lb.  loaves  for  every 
sack  of  flour  more  dian  liie  same  flour  would  yield  by  fermentation.  This, 
when  bread  is  selling  at  6dL  per  4  lbs.,  will  be  equal  to  28.  6d.  ner  sack. 
This  arises  in  consequence  of  the  new  process  causing  no  degradation  or 
injury  to  die  flour,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
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tion,  and  no  lose  of  flour  as  in  the  process  of  kneading.  There  is  then  the 
further  fact,  that  the  floor  for  the  aerated  bread  is  ground  and  dressed 
coarser  than  ordinary  floor.  The  qoality  or  alimentary  valoe  is  therefore 
also  improyed  to  the  extent  of  from  three  to  four  shillings  per  sack.  If 
the  American  process  of  preparing  the  flour  be  practised,  then  there  will 
be  a  gain  beyond  that  resolting  from  coarse  grinding  and  dressing  equal  to 
2«.  per  sack.  Making  a  total  gain  by  the  new  process  of  7«.  6d.  per  sack." 
Dr.  Daoglish  describes  in  his  evidence,  the  chemical  changes  in  the 
sobstance  of  the  doogh  which  it  is  the  object  of  tlie  baker  to  effect,  the 
difficulties  and  liabilities  to  derangement  in  which  have,  together  with 
others  which  he  points  out,  been  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  prerented 
bread-making  **  becoming  an  extensive  manufacture  in  large  establishments, 
employing  large  capital,  and  deriving  the  peculiar  profits  arising  out  of  the 
subdivision  of  labour." 

These  difficulties  and  disadvantages  his  process  obviates : — 
^  1.  It  does  away  entirely  with  fermentation,  and  with  all  those  chemical 
changes  in  the  constituents  of  the  flour  which  are  consequent  upon  it 
2.  It  avoids  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  portion  of 
Btarch  or  glucose  consumed  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  estimated  at 
from  three  to  six  per  cent.     This  loss  may  be  estimated  at  about  at  least 
1,500,0002.  sterling  in  the  total  quantity  of  bread  made  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     3.  It  reduces  the  time  requisite  to  prepare  a  batch  of 
dough  for  uie  oven  from  a  period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  to  less 
than  thirty  minutes.    4.  Its  results  are  absolutely  certain  and  uniform. 
6.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  alum  with  poor  flour,  and 
the  temptations  which  bakers  are  under  to  use  it  with  all.     6.  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  absolute  and  entire  cleanliness,  the  human  hand  not 
touching  the  dough  or  the  bread  from  the  beginning  of  the  process  to  the 
end.     Ev^i  in  weighing  the  dough,  if  a  piece  must  be  added  to  turn  the 
scale,  it  is  added  by  me  use  of  a  knife  and  forL     7.  The  journeymen 
are  relieved  from  a  circumstance  most  destructive  to  their  health,  that  of 
inhaling  the  flour  dust  in  the  process  of  kneading.     Their  places  of  work, 
also,  with  my  process,  will  always  be  above  ground  and  well  ventilated ; 
and  their  hours  of  work  need  never  be  more  than  the  usual  hours  in  ordi- 
nary occupations,  with  the  recognized  hours  for  meals.     Or,  where  a  busi- 
ness may  be  done  so  large  as  to  necessitate  nightwork,  there  will  be  separate 
sets  of  hands  for  day  and  for  night  work ;  and  each  set  of  hands  will  be 
able  to  change  from  night  to  day  work  in  alternate  weeks,  as  is  done  in  some 
other  trades  and  occupations.     8.  It  will  produce  a  healthier  condition  of 
the  baking  trade,  and  thereby  diminish  to  a  great  extent  the  inducements 
which  lead  to  the  extensive,  system  of  fraud  now  practised  upon  the  public 
by  the  production  of  adulterated  and  inferior  bread.     9.  It  will  efiect  an 
immense  saving  in  the  material  from  another  source,  namely,  by  preventing 
the  sacrifice  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  in  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  grain, 
hitherto  lost  as  human  food  by  the  method  of  grinding  and  dressing  neces- 
sary in  the  preparation  of  flour  for  making  white  bread  by  fermentation. 
10.  Together  with  the  preservation  of  this  large  proportion  of  the  entire 

auantity  of  wheat  converted  into  flour,  there  is  also  the  important  result  of 
30  proportion  preserved  (the  cerealine),  being  a  most  powerful  agent  in 
promoting  the  easy  and  healthy  digestion  of  focMl.     This  agent  is  retained 
uninjured  by  the  aerated  breaa  process,  but  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of 
panary  fermentation.^ 
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The  history  of  this  saving,  to  so  large  an  extent,  of  what  was  hitherto 
lost  as  human  food  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  grinding  and  dressing  wheat 
for  making  white  bread,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Dauglish : — 

"  About  1846,  Mr.  Bentz,  an  American,  invented  a  machine  for  removing 
the  outer  seed-coat  of  the  wheat  grain  (previous  to  grinding),  without 
injuring  the  grain  itself,  by  which  he  proposed  to  save  that  highly  nutri- 
tious portion  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  grain,  which,  adhering  to  the  bran 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  grinding,  is  torn  away  and  lost  to  human  con- 
sumption. It  is  stated  that  by  this  means  ninety  per  cent  of  fine  white 
flour  was  obtained  from  the  grain,  instead  of  about  seventy-four  or  seventy- 
five,  as  by  the  old  method.  The  invention  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  French  Emperor,  who  caused  some  experiments  to  be  made  in  one  of 
the  Government  bakeries,  to  test  its  value.  The  experiments  were  perfectly 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  making  of  the  extra  quantity  of  fine  flour  was 
concerned ;  but  when  this  flour  was  subjected  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
fermentation,  and  made  into  bread,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  parties 
conducting  the  experiments  and  of  the  inventor  himself,  the  bread  was 
brown  instead  of  white.  The  consequence,  of  course,  has  been,  that  the 
invention  has  never  been  brought  into  practical  operation.  But  about  four 
years  ago,  a  French  chemist,  M.  M^ge  Mouri^s,  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  utilizing,  for  the  purpose  of  white  bread-making,  the  nutri- 
tious substances  ordinarily  thrown  away  with  the  bran,  and  the  results  of 
his  inquiries  were  communicated  in  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  9th  June,  1856,  and  have  since  been  reported  on  by  MM.  Dumas, 
Pelouze,  Payen,  Peligot,  and  Chevreul. 

The  leading  feature,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Dauglish's  process,  in  relation  to 
the  large  amount  of  saving  which  is  capable  of  being  efiected  by  it,  is,  that 
it  enables  white  bread  to  be  made  from  what,  when  ground  and  made  into 
bread  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  only  make  brown  bread,  and  that  of  a  dark 
colour,  such  as  the  public  in  general  will  not  eat,  for  good  and  stt£Bcient 
reasons.  The  national  gain  which  would  result  from  that  saving,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  bread  of  England  was  made  by  his  process. 
Dr.  Dauglish  states,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  at  8,000,000^  per  annum. 
The  alimentary  value  of  the  portion  of  the  wheaten  grain  thus  saved  for 
human  food  is  described  by  Dr.  Dauglish  as  follows  : — "  By  the  method  of 
grinding  and  dressing  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  flour  for  making 
white  bread  by  fermentation,  about  13  J  per  cent  are  thrown  off  in  the  form 
of  bran,  pollard,  &c.,  and  therefore  lost  as  human  food."  About  one-fourth 
of  this  consists  of  the  hard  siliceous  external  coat  of  the  grain,  which  is 
wholly  nidigestible,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  substance  to  rel^n  as  food. 
The  remaining  three-fourths  consist  of  the  internal  coat;  this,  however, 
instead  of  being  indigestible,  proves  to  be  the  most  alimentary  substance  in 
the  whole  grain. 

Mutual  Concessions  possible,  hy  Masters  and  Meuy  for  the  Abolition  of 
Night-^orh, — One  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  men  had  in  view  in 
bringing  their  case  to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  both  in  1848  and  last  year, 
was  the  abolishing  of  night-work.  This  was  a  point  which  the  House  of 
Commons  promptly  determined,  in  1848,  that  they  could  not  entertain. 
And  there  is  notfiing  in  the  case  of  the  journeymen  bakers  which  can  lead 
to  its  being  considered  in  any  degree  exceptional.  The  general  principle, 
therefore,  applies  strictly  to  their  case,  namely,  that  it  is  inexpedient  for 
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Parliament  to  interfere  with  adult  male  labour  in  regard  to  any  matter  in 
dispute  between  the  men  and  their  employers. 

The  object,  however,  of  this  inquiry  would  not  have  been  attained,  had  I 
not  given  a  fdll  opportunity  to  both  the  men  and  the  masters  to  state  their 
experience,  their  opinions,  and  their  wishes  as  regards  the  important  question 
of  the  hours  of  work  in  the  trade.  In  a  matter  which  has  been  so  long  in 
controversy  between  them,  and  which  is  surrounded  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties, I  cannot  expect  that  any  opinion'  I  may  express,  on  a  review  of  the 
various  and  complicated  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  have  much  weight 
towards  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  arran^ment,  or  indeed  any  arran^ 
ment  at  all.  Nevertheless,  as  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  it  wonld  oe 
acceptable  to  both  parties  that  I  should  express  an  opinion,  the  only  value  I 
can  claim  for  it  is  that  of  its  being  an  impartial  one. 

The  master  bakers  of  the  metropolis  are  divided  into  two  classfa,  the 
full-priced  and  the  under-sellers ;  and  this  latter  class  is  subdivided  into 
those  who  endeavour  to  maintain  a  fair  price  for  a  good  article,  and  those 
who,  by  "  cutting"  down  the  price  agunst  the  class  above  them  and  against 
each  other,  and  beinc  consequently  unable  without  ruin  to  continue  to  sell 
pure  bread,  sustain  uiemselves  for  a  time  by  the  sale  of  bread  adulterated 
with  alum  and  other  mixtures. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  to  which  the  principal  portion  of  the  fiill- 
priced  business  is  confined,  the  journeyman,  during  the  *^  slack  "  time  of  the 
year,  gets  over  the  distribution  of  the  bread  by  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  master's  business.  Between  those  hoars  and 
11  P.M.  he  has  nothing  to  do.  He  has  had  several  hours'  work  in  the  open 
air,  and  has  the  rest  of  the  day  for  rest  and  sleep.  When  the  "  season " 
commences,  his  work  of  distribution  increases ;  but  if  it  becomes  more  than 
he  can  reasonably  accomplish,  either  the  master  hires  another  man  to  assist 
him,  or  he  goes  to  an  easier  place.  Where  the  master  is  satisfied  with  his 
services,  the  former  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  alternative  adopted,  as  it  is 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  master  to  part  with  a  man  who  knows  the 
residences  and  the  wants  of  all  his  customers,  and  is  steady,  attentive,  and 
trustworthy. 

The  journeyman  thus  employed  is  paid  at  the  same  rate  all  the  year 
round ;  loses  no  time  or  wages  on  account  of  weather ;  is  at  no  expense  for 
took ;  and,  taking  wages  and  allowances  together,  earns  enough  to  enable 
him,  if  prudent,  to  save  money.  By  degrees  he  becomes  a  foreman,  if  he 
has  character  and  ability ;  and  from  thence  the  step  is  very  common,  by 
the  aid  of  the  miller  or  factor,  to  becoming  himself  a  master.  With  few 
exceptions^  the  whole  of  the  masters  in  both  branches  of  the  trade  have 
worked  their  own  way  upwards  into  the  class  of  masters  in  this  manner. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  I  have  come  into  contact  with  a  considerable 
number  both  of  masters  and  men.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  recording 
the  impression  they  made  upon  me.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  fina 
in  any  trade  in  the  kingdom  men  of  greater  intelligence  and  uprightness  of 
mind  than  the  great  majority  of  those  with  whom  the  various  purposes  and 
accidents  of  the  inquiry  brought  me  into  communication. 

But  there  is,  unfortunatelv,  another  and  by  no  means  creditable  reason 

why  many,  at  least  among  tne  journeymen  in  the  full-priced  trade,  would 

be  unwilling  to  give  up  the  distribution  of  bread ;  namely,  the  irregular 

gains   they  make  from  it.     The  process  is  described  in  a*  pamphlet  by 
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Mr.  Chalice^  clerk  of  Mr.  Spiking,  Dover  Street,  who  directed  my  attention 
to  it,  and  who  has  given  the  substance  of  it  in  his  evidence.  ''  It  consists 
in  entering  in  their  books  more  bread  to  customers  than  they  have^delivered." 
The  pampilet  states  that  *^  of  the  heads  of  small  families  not  one  in  ten 
escapes  paying  for  a  half-quartern  loaf  per  week  above  their  household 
consumption ;  and  with  regard  to  the  larger  £Eunilies,  that  amount  is  gready 
exceeded.  Accordingly,  *^  men  whose  wages  are  188.  a  week  really  make 
their  place  worth  SOs.  by  this  mode  of  dishonesty."  Mr.  Spiking^meintions 
that  this  practice  is  '^a  great  source  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  to  the 
master,"  and  that  he  has  tiS^en  the  best  and  apparently  effectual  means  to 
put  an  end  to  it  That  it  is  a  very  common  practice,  I  have,  from  the 
information  I  received  respecting  it,  no  doubt;  and  it  is  one  whi«h  no 
addition  to  wages,  that  can  be  looked  to  in  the  trade  generally,  can  be 
effectual  to  cure,  as  is  manifest  from  the  amount  of  the  dishonest  gains 
above  stated  (I2s.  a  week).  It  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  greater 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  distribution  of  the  bread  is  not,  under  present 
arrangements,  to  be  separated  entirely  from  the  making  of  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly no  alteration  of  hours  in  the  frill-priced  business  can  be  expected  from 
that  source. 

In  the  underselling  trade  the  night-work  and  long  hours  arise  from  a 
different  cause.  The  underseller  does  not,  as  a  rule,  deliver  bread,  except 
to  chandlers'  shops,  and  his  aim  is  to  obtain  a  large  sale  for  ready  money. 
He  therefore  ^^ brings  out"  more  batches  of  bread  than  the  full-priced 
baker ;  sometimes  five  or  six  batches  in  the  twenh^-fo^r  hours.  His  power 
of  doing  this,  however,  and  the  time  it  will  take,  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  number  of  ovens  and  other  accommodation  which  he  possesses.  If 
he  has  a  considerable  amount  of  **  oven  accommodation,"  he  can  bring  out 
a  large  quantity  of  bread  in  twelve  hours ;  but  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  his 
oven  accommodation  is  restricted,  it  will  require  more  hours,  and  will  take 
him,  on  the  whole,  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  to  get  through  the  ^  day's  " 
work. 

Is  there  any  prospect  that  this  system  of  supplying  London  with  bread 
can  be  altered  ?  It  is  argued,  on  behalf  of  the  men,  that  although  a  certain 
large  proportion  of  the  ovens  in  London  are  occupied  in  baking  bread  for 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  are  so  occupied  for 
only  six  hours  in  the  twenty-rour ;  and  that  therefore  no  more  ovens  would 
be  required  if  the  whole  were  reduced  to  twelve  hours.  But  those  ovens, 
although  not  occupied  with  baking  bread,  are  emploved  in  baking  something 
else— -biscuits,  confectionery,  dinners,  Ac  It  is  tnerefore  highly  probable 
that  a  twelve-hour  system  would  render  an  addition  to  the  number  of  ovens 
in  London  necessaiy.  If  so,  whence  is  the  capital  to  come  from ;  and,  if 
found,  would  the  returns  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest  ? 

The  large  number  of  £ulures  in  the  baking  trade,  alleged,  by  those  most 
conversant  with  it,  to  have  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  to  be  still 
continuing,  do  not  seem  to  give  much  encouragement  for  frurther  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  it  But  it  is  asserted  that  those  failures  took  place,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  trade,  amon^  those  who  are 
ruining  each  other  bv  the  unreasonable  competition  which  has  been  already 
described,  and  which  leads  to  the  production  of  such  a  large  amount  of 
adulterated  bread.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  state  of  the  law  were  such  as 
to  prevent  the  production  and  sale  of  this  kind  of  bread,  the  number  of 
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masterd  in  the  trade  would  be  much  reduced,  and  their  place  ii 
taken  by  the  men  of  capital  and  higher  position  in  the  trade ;  and  thai, 
consequently^  the  price  of  bread  would  be  more  uniform,  the  Quality  of  that 
portion  of  it  sold  chiefly  among  the  labouring  classes  good,  ana  the  remune- 
ration of  capital  satisfactory.  That  being  so,  any  additional  amount  of  oren 
accommodation  that  might  be  required  to  maintain  a  twelve-hour  system  of 
work  would  be  readily  supplied* 

There  is  a  great  probability  that  this  would  be  the  result  to  the  baking 
trade  of  placing  the  law  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  food  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  '*  the  men's  wages  are  a  mere  firaction  in 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  bread.''  The  only  way,  as  has  been  shown, 
in  which  a  **  cheap  article  "  can  be  produced  below  the  cost  of  pure  bread, 
is  by  supplying  an  impure  and  adulterated  one.  If  the  means  of  doing  this 
with  impunity  were  taken  away,  the  trade  would  fidl  into  the  hands  m  the 
more  respectable  members  of  it,  who  would  supply  good  bread  at  a  £urly 
remunerative  price ;  and  the  public  would  have  the  benefit  of  their  enter- 

Erise,  intelligence,  and  capital.  These  men — theiull-priced  bakers  and  the 
igher  grades  of  the  undersellers — would  be  more  nkdj  to  fidl  into  any 
reasonable  and  practicable  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  work,  that  after  due 
deliberation  may  be  found  not  mconsistent  with  the  very  various  require- 
ments of  the  trade  and  of  the  public  in  London. 

That  the  master  of  the  house  should  get  up  at  four  o'clock  to  let  the 
men  in,  and  stay  up  until  they  were  all  in,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  arrangement  of  hours.  That  it  should,  in  many  cases,  have  been  so 
long  persevered  in  by  the  masters,  was  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
desire  to  introduce  a  system  more  advantageous  to  the  men  thim  the  old 
one.  But  the  impossibility  of  depending  upon  the  punctual  arrival  of  the 
men,  and  the  large  pecuniary  risk  attending  their  non-arrival,  were  fotal  to 
the  continuance  of  the  experiment 

The  hours  from  5  A.M.  to  5  p.k.  would  probably  have  succeeded  better, 
but  in  those  instances  only  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  fancy  bread  was 
required,  or  none  at  all.  Many  of  the  men  have  to  come  from  scKiie 
distance  to  their  work.  If  obliged  to  get  up  at  four  or  half-past  four,  they 
would  nevertheless  have  had  time  for  a  full  nighfs  rest,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  at  their  work  punctually.  If  any  one  should  be  unpunctual,  or 
should  absent  himself,  it  would  be  easier  at  5  AM*  than  at  4  A.M.  to  send 
for  another  man,  and  to  find  one  ready. 

But  the  circumstances  of  the  different  masters  all  over  London  are  so 
various,  and  the  requirements  of  their  business  so  different,  that  it  would 
be  highly  unjust  and  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  th^n  any 
general  and  unvarying  rule  as  to  the  hours  between  which  they  shall 
employ  their  men.  A  strict  and  uniform  rule  may  be  very  suitable  where 
the  baking-trade  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale^  and  on  the  principles  of  a 
manufacture.  But  where,  as  in  London,  its  condition  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  that  of  a  small  handicraft,  where  the  extent  and  kind  of  business 
varies  so  much,  and  where  the  amount  of  oven  and  other  accommodation  in 
proportion  to  the  business  which  different  individuals  have  made  for  them* 
selves  is  in  most  cases  so  small,  and  so  di£Bcult  to  enlarge  in  consequence  of 
the  great  value  of  space  in  the  more  crowded  and  favourite  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  exact  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  work  is  impossible  without 
such  an  arbitrary  interference  with  honest  industry  and  enterprise  as  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  what  is  sought  to  be  cured. 


JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS.  ^95 

No  one  can  read  the  fisdr^  straightforward,  clear,  and  able  statements  of 
all  the  masters  of  every  grade  in  the  trade  whose  opinions  1  haye  collected, 
—-some  of  them  well  known  to  be  men  of  the  highest  respectability,  and 
the  best  entitled  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  trade  of  any  men  in  London, 
others  whom  I  selected  by  chance, — without  coming  to  the  above  con- 
closion. 

The  masters  have  already  expressed  a  readiness  to  admit  the  principle  of 
twelve  hours'  work,  coupled  with  a  rule  to  give  and  take  an  hour  or  so 
each  way,  as  the  necessities  of  trade  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  material 
might  require. 

This  is  an  important  point  gained,  and  I  believe  the  men  are  now  not 
indisposed  to  assent  to  it,  with  the  condition,  however,  attached,  of  being 
paid  fj^r  this  over-time. 

Whether  they  will  obtain  this,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  But  unless  it  alters  very  considerably  jGx>m  its  present  state  of 
redundancy,  the  form  only,  and  not  the  total  amount  of  payment,  would  be 
changed.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  some,  and  not  verv  few,  cases,  the 
wages  paid  to  the  journeyman  would  be  less.  The  full-priced  masters, 
who  deliver  bread,  would,  under  the  twelve  hours'  system,  be  obliged, 
according  to  recent  experience,  to  hire  another  lad  to  help  in  the  distriou- 
tion.  Again,  the  under-seller,  if  his  business  requires  him  to  bring  out 
more  batches  than  can  be  brought  out,  with  the  accommodation  he  possesses, 
in  twelve  hours,  must  hire  an  extra  hand.  Would  the  wages  of  these  extra 
hands  Sadl  upon  the  master,  or  would  the  present  total  amount  of  wages  be 
only  iUstributed  among  more  hands?  The  result  may,  possibly,  be  in 
fieivour  of  the  men  as  a  consequence  of  the  legislative  measures  which  have 
been  above  recommended.  But  the  facility  with  which  almost  any  one  can 
enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  baking  trade  as  a  journeyman  must  be 
expected  to  have  its  effect  in  keeping  up  the  redundancy  of  labour  in  the 
trade  as  long  as  the  wages  are  sufficient,  as  they  have  hitherto  proved  to  be, 
to  attract  men  into  it  notwithstanding  all  its  disadvantages.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if  its  disadvantages  are  reduced  by  the  legislature,  the 
tendency  to  enter  the  trade  will  be  increased* 

The  actual  amount  of  wages  earned  in  the  baking  trade,  notwithstanding 
its  disadvantages,  is  considerable ;  and  its  remaining  at  its  present  average 
amount,  in  spite  of  the  redundancy  of  labour  in  the  trade,  is  a  proof  that 
wages  are  at  a  point  below  which  men  will  not,  as  matters  are  at  present, 
consent  to  work  in  it 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  only  remedy  is  ^^  a  union  among  the  men, 
to  jmrevent  men  working  those  long  hours." 

There  are  three  distmct  objections  to  such  a  course :— * 

First,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  the  masters  in  the  trade 
have,  notwithstanding  this  system  of  night-work  and  of  long  hours,  risen 
np  firom  the  ranks,  and  taken  their  place  among  the  class  of  masters,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  saving  money  which  the  rate  of 
wages  affords ;  and  by  prudent  and  steady  habits  the  greatest  proportion 
of  them  have  preserved  their  health,  and  many  among  them  possess  well- 
cultivated  minds,  and  are  as  well  entitled  to  respect  as  any  similar  class  of 
society.  Most  of  them  have  acted  on  the  principle  described  by  a  witness 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1815,  already  quoted: 
— When  a  young  man  begins  first  to  work  at  this  business,  **  bemg  young 
and  strong,  be  works  day  and  night  to  double  his  weekly  wages.    I  did  so 
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myself  when  I  began  business ;  I  did  two  or  three  men's  work.''  Thns  it 
is  that  men  of  prudence,  perseyerance,  and  energy  accumulate  a  litde 
capital,  ^^  and  if  they  are  clever  and  successful  they  get  up  to  be  great 
men."  If  those  who  might  have  the  direction  of  a  **  union  "  of  journey- 
men bakers  in  London  were  to  say  to  the  careful  and  well-instructed  Scotch 
youth,  or  to  the  educated,  thrifty,  and  laborious  German,  or  to  the  enter- 
prising English  lad  from  the  country,  or  to  the  best-disposed  of  their  own 
class  in  London,  that  he  shall  not  earn  beyond  a  certain  rate,  or  work  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours,  what,  they  may  be  asked,  is  this  but  a 
return  to  the  obsolete  principle  of  the  first  *^  Statute  of  Labourers " 
23  Edw.  IIL  c.  1,  A.I).  1349),  by  which  a  certain  rate  of  wages  was  fixed 
or  all  operatiyes,  and  eveiy  one  was  liable  to  punishment  who  either  paid 
or  received  ^'  more  than  the  fixed  rate,  and  he  who  receiveth  shaUpfiy  the 
surplusage  to  the  town  where  he  dwelleth ;"  or  to  the  statute  of  2  Hen.  YL 
c  14,  A.D.  1423,  by  which  the  justices  are  required  to  punish  servants, 
masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  cordwainers,  tanners,  butchers,  and  all  oiher 
artificers  and  victuallers,  for  taking  ''unreasonable  wages."  These  and 
the  many  other  statutes  of  labourers,  which  introduced  even  more  minute 
regulations,  as  to  diet  and  clothing,  &c.,  have  very  properly  given  place  to 
the  freedom  from  all  legislative  interference  in  the  arrangements  betweoi 
workmen  and  employers  of  the  present  day ;  and  modem  experience  affords 
no  encouragement  for  the  revival  of  those  principles  in  the  less  responsible 
form  in  which  they  often  appear. 

Secondly,  if  it  should  be  contemplated  to  endeavour  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  a  union  by  a  *'  strike,"  it  should  be  considered  that,  although  the  public 
may  look  patiently  upon  such  a  proceeding  in  any  ordinary  trade,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  when  the  ''  duly  bread  "  of  three  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  is  concerned,  to  control  the  irritation  of  a  hungry 
people  against  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  withheld  the  daily  supply 
at  tne  accustomed  hour. 

Thirdly,  I  have  shown  above  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  a 
reduction  of  the  present  hours  to  twelve,  or  thereabouts,  may  be  Drought 
about,  if  at  all,  oy  means  which  will  benefit  not  only  the  men,  but  the 
public. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efi*ect  of  the  present  system  of  besinniog 
work  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  continuing  it  late  into  the  following 
day,  has  disadvantages  in  both  branches  of  the  trade,  and  is  especially 
iniurious  in  its  effects  upon  large  numbers  of  the  journeymen  in  the  under- 
selling branch  of  it  Upon  some,  the  moral  effects,  as  described  by  the 
first  witness,  Mr.  Bennett,  are  greater  than  the  physical  ones ;  upon  others 
the  effects  are  both  morally  and  physically  injurious.  It  is  a  system  which, 
as  has  been  amply  proved,  the  great  body  of  the  more  respectable  masters 
in  the  trade  are  perfectly  ready  and  wilhng  to  do  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
required  of  them  to  put  an  end  ta  They  would  be  aided  by  the  l^islation 
wmch  has  been  suggested.  But  they  also  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
public,  in  allowing  them  as  great  .a  latitude  as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
nours  of  delivering  not  only  me  hot  rolls  and  fancy  bread  in  the  morning, 
but  the  household  bread  in  the  middle  day.  And  when  the  state  of  the 
case  becomes  generally  known,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  heads  of  families 
will  give  such  directions  to  their  servants  as  may  relieve  the  baker,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  necessity  of  crowding  his  deliveries  of  all  kinds  of 
bread  into  the  early  parts  of  the  day.    The  instances  in  which  this  has 
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been  already  done  in  London  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  ihere  is  no  real 
obstacle  to  its  being  done  much  more  generally.  The  example  of.  Soot* 
land,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bennett,  is  argued  by  Mr.  Callard,  and  by 
Mr.  Bonthron, — than  whom  there  are  no  two  master  bakers  better  qualified 
to  speak  the  opinions  of  the  London  masters, — not  to  be  applicable  to 
London. 

That  night-work,  alone,  need  not  be  injurious,  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Nevill's  men.  But  their  hours  of  work  are  lunited  to  twelve.  It  is 
argued  also,  by  some  of  thb  masters,  that  other  men  besides  journeymen 
bakers  do  night-work  without  complaint  The  injury,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
principally  arises  when  their  employment  is  in  the  bakehouse  exclusively, 
as  in  the  under-selling  trade,  and  comprises  both  night  and  day  work  tob^ 
The  exhaustion  leads  to  a  craving  for  stimulants  and  for  excitement^  and 
to  irregularity  of  habits  of  various  kinds,  as  described  by  those  who  repre- 
sent the  mode  of  life  and  the  feelings  of  a  large  class  of  men  in  the  trad^ 

Without  doubt  the  adoption  of  a  twelve^hour  system  as  a  rtde,  with  a 
latitude  according  to  the  requirements  of  any  individual  business,  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  tne  men,  both  in  a  physical  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view'. 
If  at  the  same  time  the  bakehouses  were  placed  under  inspection,  and^  as 
a  consequence,  judiciously  suppUed  with  pure  air,  kept  perfectly  clean, 
and  otherwise  improved  as  described, — ^if  the  sleeping  places  in  them^  having 
no  communication  with  the  external  air,  were  abolished, — ^if,  supposing 
night- work  to  continue,  vouths  under  eighteen  were  not  allowed'  to  work 
in  the  bakehouse  before  five  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  at  night, — and  if 
the  introduction  of  machinery  should  reheve  the  men  from  inhaling  th^ 
flour-dust,  and  from  the  other  injuries  to  their  health  consequent  on  the 
present  rude  and  laborious  process  of  kneadinjz^ — should  these  alterations 
take  place,  there  would  seem  no  reason  why,  after  a  time,  the  journeymen 
bakers  should  be  in  any  wav  behind  any  other  class  of  labouring  men,  in 
physical  well-being,  in  good  conduct,  or  in'  intelligence. 


^" 


WEIGHTS  AND  MBASUBBS. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  eeneOer  the  praeticqbiUi^  of 
adopting  a  simple  and  uniform  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  vnth  a 
view  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  our  Internal  Trade,  but  tCt  fptdlitate  our 
Trade  and  Intercourse  totth  Foreign  Countries.    (V^IO 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  and  nominated  the 
Ist  of  May,  as  follows; — Mr*  WQUain  Ewart,  Mr.  Sotherop  Estoourt, 
Mr.  Oobden,  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Baines,  Colonel  Wilson  PattWj  Mr.  John 
Benjamin  Smith,  Mr.  W.  W.  F.  Hume,  Mr.  St  Aubyn,  Mr.  Hennessy,  Colonel 
Svkes,  Mr.  Hunt^  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Grreenall,  and  Mr.  Pollard  tJrquhart, — 
Mr.  Ewart,  chairman.  On  the  7th  Mfiy,  Mr.  Hunt  was  discharged  &oax, 
and  Mr.  Mackinnon  was  added  tp,  the  committee. 

The  committee  Examined  the  following  witnesses: — Pr.  Leon0  Lev^ 

Srofessor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  commerce  ip  Kinp'  Colle^ ;  Mr. 
.  B.  A.  Lorsont,  mercnant,  ^elmum  and  Englapd;  Mr.  Frank  Perks  Fellows^ 
merchant,  Wolverhampton  ;    Mr.  J.  Anderson,  civil  engineer.  Royal  Gun 
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Factory,  Woolwich ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Becretary  to  ihe  Post  Office ;  Senor 
Joaz  rslha,  de  Faria  Lacerda,  Board  of  Trade,  Liflbon ;  Mr.  James  Yates, 
F.R.S.,  vice-president  of  the  International  Decimal  Association;  M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  senator,  member  of  the  Institute,  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  College  of  France ;  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S.,  master 
of  the  Mint ;  Mr.  Henry  Wrenn,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures ;  Mr. 
William  Fairbaim,  F.IC.S.,*civil  engineer;  Dr.  W.  Farr,  superintendent  of 
the  statistical  department  of  the  General  Register  Office ;  Dr.  P.  Bollej,  pro- 
fessor of  applied  chemistry,  and  director  of  the  Swiss  Polytechnic  School 
in  Zurich;  Mr.  Charles  William  Siemens,  civil  engineer;  Dr.  E.  H.  von 
Baumhauer,  professor  of  chemistry,  Amsterdam;  Mr.  Charles  Hntton 
Ghregory,  C.E. ;  Mr.  James  Hayman,  secretary  to  the  society  for  promot- 
ing me  interests  of  the  trading  community ;  Mr.  William  Hallowes  Miller, 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge;  Mr.  William  Crosley,  civil 
engineer;  Mr,  C.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Co.,  Strand;  Dr.  Yan 
Eyck,  doctor  of  laws  and  physic,  Holland ;  Rev.  Alfred  Banett,  M. A. ; 
Mr.  James  Mumfbrd,  teacher,  British  schools;  Mr.  M.  Wood,  grocer; 
Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  architect  and  professor  of  architecture,  Umveraty 
College;  Professor  George  Biddell  Air^,  astronomer  royal;  M.  August 
Hirschers,  Conseiller  du  Conseil  des  Mines,  Belgium;  Professor  A.  de 
Morgan,  University  College ;  Professor  H.  Hennessy,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Dublin;  Mr.  John  A.  Blake,  M.P.,  Waterford;  Dr.  William 
Ihne,  of  the  University  of  Bonn ;  Mr.  Richard  Wyse,  of  Mr.  Brassej's 
Works;  Mr.  Samuel  Ibrown,  actuary  to  the  Guardian  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  Dr.  Charles  Earmarsh,  director  of  the  Royal  Pohiechnic  Academy, 
Hanover ;  Dr.  Von  Steenbeis,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Wortem- 
burg;  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  M.P.;  Mr.  David  Dickson,  residing  at 
Dunkirk ;  and  Mr.  Jacob  Abraham  Franklin,  accountant  The  committee 
sat  eighteen  days,  and  on  the  15th  July  reported  as  follows : — 

On  a  subject  of  such  ^neral  importance  to  nations  as  well  as  individuak, 
your  committee  have  ti2:en  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
International  Exhibition,  to  obtain  the  opinions,  and  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence, of  enlightened  foreigners,  who  have  studied  the  question  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  assisted  in  reforming  them  in  their  several  countries. 
The  committee  feel  indebted  to  these  eminent  persons — ^at  the  head  of 
whom  may  be  placed  M.  Michel  Chevalier — for  their  valuable  testimony, 
which  was  not  more  willingly  accepted  than  spontaneously  and  liberally 
given. 

Your  committee  have  also  examined  men  of  science,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  working  men  belonging  to  our  own  country.  They  have 
sought  for  advocates  of  the  existing  system,  but  they  have  mund  it  difficult 
to  cuscover  them. 

The  great  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  which  has  existed  in  all 
countries  has  principuly  arisen  from  the  lesser  communities  of  which  they 
were  ori^nally  composed  having  each  adopted  its  own  system.  In  process 
of  time  these  lesser  communities  were  amalgamated  into  separate  nations, 
with  whose  increase  of  population  and  trade  the  inconvenience  of  a  variety 
of  weights  and  measures  soon  made  itself  apparent,  and  the  desire  of  esta- 
blishing uniformity  arose.  France  was  the  first  country  to  relieve  itself 
from  its  barbarons  multiplicity  of  weights  and  measures,  by  adopting  a 
tiniform  system.  Louis  XYI.,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  invited,  by  a  decree,  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
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the  King  of  Great  Britain^  to  confer  respecting  t}ie  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national system  of  weights  and  measures.  No  response  l)eing  given  to  this 
invitation^  France  committed  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  devised  what  is  called  the  metric  system ; 
the  most  simple,  convenient,  and  scientific  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  existence. 

In  this  country  a  standard  of  uniformity  existed  before  the  conquest  It 
was  enacted  in  tne  time  of  Richard  L,  and  declared  by  Magna  Charta  that 
there  should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure  throughout  the  realm.  In 
more  recent  times,  committees  and  commissions  have  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  introducing  a  more  simple  and  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  a  system  of  aecimal  coinage. 
Several  acts  have  been  passed  for  tiie  purpose  of  enforcing  or  promot- 
ing uniformity,  the  last  among  tiie  leaoing  statutes  being  the  5  and  6 
Will.  4,  c  63. 

The  silent  influence  of  uswe  has  baffled  the  decrees  of  legislation ;  and 
we  are  still  &r  dbtant  from  ue  uniformity  at  which  we  have  so  often,  yet 
so  vainly,  aimed.  Omitting  many  specific  anomalies,  we  have  no  less  than 
ten  different  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  most  of  them  established  by 
law.  '  Our  neighbours,  the  French,  and  many  other  nations,  have  only  one, 
founded  on  the  mkre,  which  is  a  near  approximation  to  the  English  yard. 
We  find  in  our  country  the  following  dimrent  systems : — 1,  ^ains,  com- 
puted decimally,  used  for  scientific  purposes;  2,  troy  weight,  under 
5  Gea  4,  c  74,  and  18  and  19  Vict  c  72 ;  3,  Troy  ounce,  with  decimal 
multiples  and  divisions,  called  bullion  weights,  under  16  and  17  Vict  c.  29; 
4,  banker's  weights,  to  weigh  10,  20,  30,  50,  100,  and  200  sovereigns ;  5, 
apothecaries'  weight ;  6,  diamond  weights  and  pearl  weights,  including 
carats;  7,  avoirdupois  weight,  under  5  Geo.  4,  c  74,  and  18  and  19  Vict 
c  72 ;  8,  weights  for  hay  and  straw ;  9,  Wool  weight,  using  as  factors, 
2,  3,  7,  13,  and  their  multiples ;  10,  coal  weights,  decimal,  under  1  and  2 
Will.  4,  c.  76,  and  8  and  9  Vict  c.  101— Nos.  1,  -5,  -2,  -1,  -05,  -025. 

We  have  also,  in  occasional  scientific  use,  the  weights  of  the  metric 
system.  For  measures  of  length,  we  have  the  ordinary  inch,  foot,  and 
yard.  We  have  in  cloth  measure,  yards,  nails,  and  ells.  There  are  four 
different  sorts  of  ells.  For  nautical  purposes,  we  have  fathoms,  knots, 
leagues,  and  geographical  miles,  differing  from  the  common  mile.  The  fatiiom 
of  a  man-of-war  is  6  feet ;  of  a  merchant  vessel,  5^  feet ;  of  a  fishing-smack, 
5  feet  We  have  also  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mile,  and  die  Scotch  and  Irish 
acre.  There  are  several  sorts  of  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  roods.  We  have,  in  almost  every  trade,  measures  of 
lengtii  especially  used  in  those  trades :  for  the  measurement  of  horses,  we 
have  the  hand;  shoemakers  use  sizes;  and  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
gauges  where  the  French  use  the  miUimitre.  These  gauges  are  entirely 
arbitrary.  The  custom  of  the  trade  is  the  only  thing  which  would  decide 
the  question,  in  case  of  dispute.  For  measures  of  capacity^  we  have  twenty 
different  budiels :  we  can  scarcely  tell  what  tiie  hosshead  means.  For  ale 
it  is  54  gallons,  for  wine  63  gallons.  Pipes  of  wine  vary  in  many  waprs ; 
each  sort  of  wine  seems  to  claim  the  privilege  of  a  different  sort  of  pipe. 
For  measures  of  weight  we  have  about  ten  difi'erent  stones ;  a  stone  of  wool 
at  Darlington  is  18  lbs. ;  a  stone  of  flax  at  Downpatrick  is  24  lbs. ;  a 
stone  of  flax  at  Belfast  is  only  16|  lbs. ;  but  it  is  also  at  Belfast  24}  lbs., 
having  in  .one  place  two  values.     The  hundredweight  may  mean  100  lbs.,  ^ 
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112  lbs.»  or  120  Iba,     If  you  buy  an  ounce  or  pound  of  anything,  you  must 
inquire  if  it  belongs  to  Dutch,  troy,  or  avoirdupois  weight    But  it  is  need- 
less to  lead  the  reader  through  all  these  mazes  of  numerical  confusion. 
Fuller  particulars  will  be  foilnd  in  the  evidence  of  Professor  Levi,  Mr.  Fel- 
lows, and  other  witnesses. 

Our  system  of  weights  and  measures  being  in  this  state  of  disorder  and 
of  darknessj  a  sudden  light  was  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
common  international  system  fiilly  brought  into  view,  by  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  The  jurors  of  that  euibition  experienced  ilie  c^reatest 
embarrassment  from  the  various  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  exhibitors 
of  different  countries.  They  could  with  difficulty  arrive  at  any  common 
standard.  This  induced  the  Society  of  Arts  to  petition  the  Treasury  in 
favour  of  a  uniform  svstem.  The  same  object  was  promoted  by  the 
statistical  congress  held  at  Brussels  in  1853.  When  the  Great  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855  tookplace,  the  jurors  found  themselves  obstructed  by 
similar  impediments.  The  members  of  the  international  jury,  on  that 
occasion,  issued  an  important  declaration,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
universal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  At  the  London  meeting  of  the 
International  Statistical  Congress,  held  in  1860,  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
ever-lamented  and  ever-memorable  Prince  Consort,  in  his  opening  address, 
used  these  words :  **  The  different  weights,  measures,  and  currencies  in 
which  different  statistics  are  expressed,  cause  further  difficulties  and  impe- 
diments ;  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  these  have  been  made 
at  former  meetings,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  renewed."  All  these  occurrences 
led  to  repeated  discussions  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  other  institutions, 
respecting  the  best  system  of  weights  and  measures.  At  these  meetings  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  tiie  metric  system^  now 
becoming  common  to  so  many  other  nations.  The  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  j&ingdom,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1861, 
speaking  as  delegates  on  behalf  of  their  various  districts,  and  representing 
some  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country  as  well  as  various  branches 
of  industry,  unanimously  passed  th^  following  resolution : — '^  It  is  highly 
desirable  to  adopt  the  metric  system  which  has  been  introduced  into  many 
European  countries  with  great  advantage  to  the  saving  of  time  in  trading 
and  other  accounts." 

There  appear  to  be  three  modes  of  proceeding  before  us :  to  retain  the 
present  system ;  to  create  a  separate  decimal  system  of  our  own,  distinct 
from  that  of  other  nations;  or  simply  to  adopt,  in  common  with  other 
countries,  the  metric  decimal  system.  Scarcely  any  witness  examined  by 
your  committee  has  defended  the  present  system.  Even  apart  from  trc 
anomaly  of  using  so  many  weights  and  measures,  that  system  has  been 
condemned  as  cumbrous  and  inconvenient.  The  units  are  founded  on  do 
natural  basis.  They  are  not  decimally  related  to  each  other.  Their 
multiples  and  divisors  follow  no  given  ratio :  and  the  best  proof  of  their 
insufficiency  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life  is  found  in  tne  adoption  of 
so  many  systems  better  suited  to  their  wants,  by  different  classes  of  the 
people.  The  superiority  of  a  decimal  system  has  long  beeq  acknowledged. 
Our  engineers  have,  for  a  considerable  time,  made  use  of  one.  The  decimal 
measurmg-chain  and  decimal  levelling-staff  are  instruments  familiar  to 
them.  Insurance  companies  have  long  employed  decimals.  The  Equitable 
^  Insurance  Company  have  kept  their  ledger  on  the  pound  and  mU  system  for 
{a  hundred  years.  But  it  would  involve  almost  as  much  difficulty  to  create 
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a  special  deciinal  system  of  oar  own  as  simply  to  adopt  the  metric  decimal 
system  in  common  with  other  notions ;  and  if  we  did  so  create  a  special 
national  system,  we  should,  in  all  likelihood,  have  to  change  it  again  in  a 
few  years,  as  the  commerce  andintercoorse  between  nations  increased,  into 
an  international  one. 

These  and  other  considerations  iuvite  our  attention  to  the  metric  system. 
That  system  is  ready-made  to  oar  hands.  It  is  complete  and  homogeneous 
in  all  its  parts,  and  perfectly  decimal  in  its  multiples  and  divisors ;  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  international  system,  at  once  benefiting  and 
uniting  the  countries  which  have  adopted  it :  by  whose  experience  we*can 
be  guided  if  we  choose  to  follow  in  their  path. 

U  is  generally  known  that  the  Frencn  metric  system  has  the  mktre  (the 
unit  of  length)  for -its  basis.  The  Utre  (the  unit  of  capacity)  is  derived  from 
the  tenth  part  of  the  mitre  (the  d£mnit!re\  by  cubing  it  The  gramme  (the 
unit  of  weight)  is  derived  from  a  handredtn  part  of  the  mitre  {^q  eentimkre) 
by  cubing  it  also,  and  filling  it  with  water  of  a  given  temperature.  The 
multiples  of  the  several  units  are  expressed  by  Greek  numerak,  the  divisors 
by  Latin  numerals.  The  French  coinage  is  based  on  the  unit  of  weight, 
the  gramme ;  the  ^ranc  being  equal  to  five  grammes :  thus  the  whole  system, 
not  only  of  weights  and  measures,  but  of  coins  also,  is  connected,  andrests 
upon  the  mitre;  which  is  now  a  practically  establielied  standard,  originally 
based  on  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

The  countries  in  which  the  metric  system  has  been,  or  is  being,  intro- 
duced, are— Frafnee,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany  (beyond 
which  countries  it  is  now  extending  to  ihe  whole  kingdom  of  Italy),  Spain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  several  countries  of  South  America.  The 
German  ZoUverein  is  accepting  the  miktre  instead  of  the  foot,  as  its  basis  of 
length,  and  the  half-kilogtamme  as  the  basis  of  weight  The  Hanse  Towns 
have  dso  adopted  the  hdf-kilogramme.  Russia  has  intimated  its  readiness 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction.  It  appears  also  that  the  metric  system  is 
gradually  advancing  in  England- 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  foreign  witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  no 
nation  which  has  adopted  the  metric  system  has  failed  to  derive  the. greatest 
benefit  from  such  jacloption,  or,  after  adoption,  has  shown  any  desire  to 
abandon  it 

The  wisdom,  justice,  and  peacefrd  consequences  of  extending  international 
commerce  are  conspicuous  reasons  in  favour  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  metric  system.  In  a  less  comprehensive  point  of  view,  it  is  for  our 
own  interest  to  adopt  it  Our  commerce  with  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
probably  only  in  its  in&ncy ;  and  with  those  countries  which  have  admitted 
the  metric  -system  it  appears  to  be  {>eculiarly,  laigel  v,  and  steadily  increasing. 
They  who  consult  the  pages  of  this  evidence  and  the  appendix  will  find 
that  the  total  exports  of  our  home  products  have,  since  1853,  increased 
about  26  per  cent,  whilst  to  those  countries  which  have  adopted  or  are 
adopting  the  metric  system,  the^  hav«  increased  above  70  per  cent  Our 
total  exports  of  home  products  m  1863  amounted  to  neatly  99,000,0002.  in 
value;  in  1861,  to  126,000,0002.  Of  these,  our  exports  to  countries  using 
the  metric  system  were  in  1863  about  32,OOO,0OO2L,  in  1861  above 
65,000,00021  In  1859,  60  per  cent  of  our  outward  and  60  per  cent  of 
our  inward-bound  vessels,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  m  each,  are 
stated  to  be  from  countries  which  use  the  kilogramme. 

The  certainty  and  precision  which  commerce  (though  more  especially 
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international  comqierce)  wonid  derive  from  uniformity  are  another  obvious 
advantage  of  the  metric  system*  Mr.  Dickson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  a 
large  manufacturer,  resident  during  thirty  years  at  Dunkirk,  ascribes  his 
eanv  success  in  France  to  his  use  of  the  mkre  as  a  uniform  measure, 
havmg  a  clear  and  definite  meaning.  While  others  were  using  the  ill- 
defined  measures  of  the  older  system,  he  thus  gave  to  his  transactions  that 
certainty  which  simplifies  and  accelerates  commercial  dealings.  Mr. 
Henley,  M.P.,  justly  observes,  that  the  continuous  extension  of  internal 
communications  by  means  of  railways  increases  the  necessity  for  unifimn 
terms  in  trade ;  smce,  as  intercourse  expands,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary  that  traders  from  distant  parts  shoidd  clearly  and  readily  under- 
stand terms  which  are  employed. 

In  machine-making,  the  adoption  of  a  decimal,  but  especially  of  the 
metric,  system,  is  stated  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  superiority  of 
British  machinery  (says  Mr.  Fairbaim)  is  established  by  the  results  of  the 
International  Exhibition.  As  its  construction  becomes  finer,  accuracy  in 
small  measures  becomes  more  and  more  necessary.  **  The  demand  for  our 
manufacture  of  machineir  "  (says  Mr.  Crosley,  a  civil  engineer,)  **  would 
extend  much  more  if  an  mtemational  system  were  adopted.''  Some  of  our 
machine-makers  have  adopted,  the  metric  system.  Mr.  Fairbaim  states, 
that  '^  it  works  very  well."  He  adds,  that  '^  when  the  decimal  system  lias 
once  been  used  in  a  machine-making  establishment,  he  never  knew  an 
instance  of  its  being  given  up.  It  wiU  ultimately  be  introduced  into  all 
mechanical  operations.  The  metric  svstem  is,  of  all  he  knows,  the  best" 
The  necessi^^  for  the  application  of  decimals  to  minute  admeasurement  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  account  of  the  formation  of  Armstroog 
guns.  '^  The  mUlimkre,^  says  Mr.  Siemens,  **  is  used  extensively  in  France, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  measure  as  a  unit  in  mechanical  construc- 
tion. It  induces  greater  precision  in  measurement"  Mr.  Crosley  implies 
the  same  observation  to  the  construction  of  locomotive  engines  and  to  the 
railway  gauge. 

A  saving  of  labour  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
mercantile  establishments.  Mr.  Dickson,  a  witness  already  cited,  says, 
that  *^  under  the  metric  system  "  (which  he  considers  **  one  of  the  greatest 
blessing  ever  conferred  on  France  ")  he  can  carry  on  his  trade  wim  fewer 
clerks  man  he  could  under  the  English  system.  M.  Lorsont,  a  merchant 
and  manu&cturer  in  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  say s,  that  if  the  metric 
system  existed  in  England,  he  could  conduct  nis  business  with  a  consider- 
ably diminished  number  of  clerks,  ^'  and  prevent  a  great  deal  of  error.  An 
English  office  is  made  up  of  ready  reckoners  and  vade-mecums,  thin^ 
utterly  unknown  abroad."  **  Under  ihe  metric  system,"  he  adds,  '*  it  is 
much  easier  and  shorter  to  make  the  calculations  yoursdE"  The  evidence 
ef  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  tends  to  the  same  result 

Sir  Rowland  HUl  states  that  in  exchanging  letters  with  our  colonies  or 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  where  me  system  of  weights  is  similar 
to  our  own,  no  difficulties  arise ;  but  as  respects  most  foreign  countries,  we 
are  obliged  to  alter  our  scale  of  weights.  As,  however,  mere  is  no  exact 
correspondence  between  our  weights  and  those  of  other  countries,  the  loss 
to  our  Post-office  of  the  postage  with  France  amounts  to  six  per  cent,  and 
with  Germany  to  seventeen  per  cent.  An  international  syst^  of  weights 
would  obviate  ihis  loss,  and  greatly  facilitate  our  postal  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries. 
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Economy  of  time  in  edacation  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
metric  system.  While  the  study  of  English  weights  and  measures  is  labo- 
rious and  repulsive  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  any  one  can  easily  master  the 
metric  system.  "  Comparing  the  English  system  of  calculation  with  the 
decimal^  says  M.  Lorsont,  '^  I  think  the  dif&culty  of  the  English  system  is 
as  great  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  calculation  in  the  old  Roman  figures.'' 
The  metric  system  is  soon  learnt ;  ^^  any  person,"  says  Mr.  Fellows,  '^  in  a 
quarter  or  in  half  an  hour  would  be  able  to  master  the  whole  metric 
system."  The  time  which  the  use  of  a  decimal  system  would  save  in 
education  has  been  generally  stated  (on  the  authority  of  schoolmasters)  to 
be  at  least  a  year.  Mr.  Mumford,  late  certificated  master  of  the  British 
School  at  Highgate,  describes  the  readiness  and  interest  with  which  children 
have  acquired  it  Dr.  Ihne,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  conductor  of  a 
larse  school  at  Liverpool,  finds  his  pupils,  especially  foreign  boys, ''  repelled 
and  annoyed "  by  the  English  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  his 
teachers  also;  he  states  that  it  requires  considerably  more  time  to  learn; 
80  that  a  boy  is  prevented  from  ever  attaining  the  higher  position  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  might  otherwise  reach,  by  this  preliminary  barrier  of 
arithmetic.  '*  The  waste  of  time,"  says  the  Kev.  Alfred  Barrett  (a  clergy- 
man extensively  engaged  in  education),  *^  to  junior  pupils  in  learning  tne 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  is  immense."  He  describes  the  work  of 
education  in  the  French  military  academies  as  '^  much  higher,  and  more 
forward  than  ours,"  and  traces  the  cause  to  the  time  of  juvenUe  pupQs  being 
lost  in  their  wanderings  through  the  mazes  of  our  arithmetical  system. 
That  eminent  mathematician.  Professor  De  Morgan,  thinks  that  ^'  the  whole 
time  devoted  to  arithmetical  education,  might,  by  adopting  the  decimal 
system,  be  reduced  by  one-half,  or  probably  more."  ^'  its  adoption,"  says 
Dr.  Farr  (superintendent  of  the  statistical  department  in  the  Oenend 
Register  Office^,  **  would  get  rid  of  all  compound  rules  of  arithmetic ;  it 
would  make  calculations  simple  and  mechanical.  Decimal  logarithms  are 
calculated  and  printed  by  machinery;  with  the  vulgar  fractions  of  our 
common  arithmetic,  this  could  not  be  done."  Your  committee  examined, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  more  than  one  working  man.  There  is  abundant 
testimony  to  the  ease  with  which  working  men  acquire  the  metric  system. 
Mr.  Dickson,  already  referred  to,  says:  ^^In  the  works  I  carry  on  "(at 
Dunkirk),  ^^  I  employ  about  1,000  persons.  I  have  had  frequently  a  great 
many  overseers  from  Scotland ;  they  come  not  knowing  the  French  lan- 
guage, far  less  the  weights  and  measures,  or  the  money,  but  they  very  soon 
get  acquainted  with  the  metric  system."  Mr.  Richard  Wyse  has  been  in 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Brassey,  as  a  mechanic,  twenty-five  years ;  he  has 
been  engaged  on  railways  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Savoy.  He  states  that 
be  very  soon  understood  the  metric  scale,  and  found  it  much  easier  to 
comprenend  than  the  EnglisJi  scale  of  yards,  feet,  and  inches.  '*  The 
English  workmen,"  he  says,  '^  get  the  weights  very  quickly."  He  is  asked^ 
*^  How  long  do  yon  think  it  would  take  mem  ?  "  His  answer  is,  f*  A  fort- 
night, or  a  month  at  farthest  All  the  workmen  I  ever  had  anytliing  to  do 
with  prefer  the  French  method  to  the  English." 

But,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  metric,  as  well  as  other  decimal 
methods,  have  been  already  partiy  adopted  in  England.  The  Registrar- 
General  makes  use  of  decimals,  and  they  are  about  to  be  introduced  into 
the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  pupils  of  the 
London  University  make  their  calculations  by  the  gramme.     Professor 
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Miller,  of  Cambridge,  is  asked,  '*  How  long  has  the  metric  system  been 
introduced  in  scientific  operations?"  He  answers,  '^  As  long  as  I  can 
remember;  I  shoald  think  that,  since  the  year  1836,  no  chemist  ever  made 
use  of  weights  which  were  not  decimally  divided.''  Mr.  Graham,  master 
of  the  Mint,  states  that  "  the  divisions  of  the  metric  system  form  a  sort  of 
common  language  for  scientific  men,  and  that  where  it  is  not  nsed  in 
English  scientific  papers,"  those  papers  remain  mmoticed  in  France^  He 
adds,  that  it  is  also  oeginning  to  find  a  place  in  elementary  scientific  works 
in  England. 

LitUe  opposition  is  to  be  expected  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system  from  wholesale  dealers.  It  is  probably  from  the  retailers  that  the 
principal  obstruction  would  arise.  To  them,  indeed,  a  change  would  be  a 
considerable  trial ;  and  it  is  principally  for  them  that  precautionary  measures 
are  requisite.  But  M.  Yisschers  {donseiUer  des  Mines  at  Brussels),  states 
that  the  tradespeople  in  Belgium  have  been  much  benefited  by  it.  To  the 
small  retail  traders  of  France,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  acquired  and  its 
extreme  simplicity  are  a  great  advantage.  ''The  marchands,  or  small 
traders,"  says  Mr.  Dickson, ''  can  very  often  scarcely  sign  their  names," 
yet,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  '*  they  get  on  remarkably  well  with  the  metric 
system ; "  ''  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  a  man  of  imperfect  education  as 
to  take  an  invoice  of  10  tons  3  qrs.  or  7  cwts.  and  18  lbs.,  at  25s.  lid, 
the  cwt. ; "  though  he  ''  can  reaoily  understand  it  when  it  is  put  into 
kilogrammes  and  fi'ancs.''  To  the  English  workman,  employed  as  he  so 
frequently  now  is  abroad,  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  is  an  obvious 
benefit 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  decimal  method  on  ike  ground  thafc, 
for  common  purposes,  binary  subdivision  is  more  convenient,  and  therdfore 
more  generally  resorted  to.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of 
binary  subdivision,  side  by  side  with  decimals ;  aU  the  binary  divisions,  as 
one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  one-sixteenth,  admitting  of  precise  decimal 
equivalents. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether,  if  the  metric  system  were  adopted 
it  would  be  eiroedient  to  adopt  also  the  French  nom^idature,  witn  its 
ascending  scale  based  on  Greek,  and  its  descending  scale  based  on  Latin 
numbers.  To  educated  persons,  these  terms  are  at  once  a  name  and  a 
definition.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  they  can  convey  no  moaning. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  employ  the  existing  terms,  or  other 
terms  based  on  our  own  language.  The  Dutch  applied  their  old  naknei 
when  they  adopted  the  metric  system.  But  though  to  several  persona  this 
course  has  appeared  a  prudent  compromise,  the  best  authorities,  the  Dutch 
themselves  who  have  tried  it,  and  other  witnesses,  disapprove  of  it.  '^'The 
retention  of  the  old  Dutch  names,**  says  Dr.  Von  Baumhauer,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Amsterdam,  ^^  was  a  great  error.  It  introduced. much  confii* 
sion.  It  would  have  heea  better  to  introduce  the  French  system  of  nomen- 
clature altogether.**  Dr.  Van  Eyck  also,  director  of  the  Palace  of  Industry 
in  Holland,  and  conmiissioner  at  the  International  Exhibitidn,  thinks  n 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Dutch  had  adopted  the  French  nomenclature; 
and  adds,  *^  it  was  a  very  bad  thing  to  retain  the  old  names.**  With  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system,  therefore,  it  appears  the  sounder  and  simplar 
course  to  adopt  its  nomenclature  idso. 

It  is  clear  that  no  plan  of  reform  can  succeed  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  comprehensive  and  exact  system  of  inspection.      On   this  subject  we 
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appear  to  have  been  long  and  exceedingly  remiss.  Local  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  magistrates  in  counties  and  boroughs.  But  we  require  the 
establishment  of  an  eiBcient  central  department  to  give  force  and  unity  to 
local  action.  In  the  year.  1859^  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Exchequer 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department^ 
enclosing  a  communication  from  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Airy.  In 
these  documents  both  those  public  officers  expose  and  condemn  the  irregu- 
larity  and  uncertainty  of  tne  present  system.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
considers  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  provincial  and  local  standards 
have  been  used  more  than  twenty  years  without  re- verification,  and  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  general  accuracy.  It  is  not  possible,  he 
continues,  that  this  omission  can  exist  without  serious  errors  in  the  local 
standards,  especially  those  of  weight  Local  liberty  appears  to  be  the  rule, 
Oovemmentai  interposition  the  exception.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  call 
in  the  old  standards  for  re*verification ;  otherwise,  a  discordance  of  weights 
and  measures  may  arise  in  the  different  provinces,  which  it  will  be  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  to  remove.  **  The  Government  now 
takes  no  part  either  in  supplying  the  standards,  or  in  compelling  local 
bodies  to  supply  themselves ;  and  our  legislation,  with  respect  to  weights 
and  measures,  has  left  untouched  the  privileges  of  municipalities,  guilds, 
universities,  and  even  of  court-leetis. 

So  abnormal  a  condition  of  our  standards  seems  to  require  the  creation 
of  a  department,  which,  under  Governmental  responsibility  and  Parlia- 
mentarv  control,  may  impart  life  and  circulation  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremities  of  the  system  of  inspection.  **  In  France,"  says  M.  Chevalier, 
^' there  is  a  department  which  superintends  the  proper  observance  of  weights 
and  measures ;  it  is  under  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  officers  of  this 
department  are  called  vArificateurs.  The  virificateur  makes  his  visits  annu- 
ally."  Similar  departments  exist  in  Belgium  and  other  countries  which 
have  adopted  the  metric  systenL  Our  Government,  says  Mr.  Airy,  takes 
the  most  praiseworthy  care  to  rectify  our  coin ;  but  "  a  want  of  precision 
in  the  measure  of  commodities  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  want  of  precision 
in  the  measure  of  gold.  Who  would  remit  the  power  of  coining  to  a 
court-leet  ? "  yet  to  a  court-leet  we  consign  the  standard  of  our  weights 
and  measures.  ^^  On  such  a  subject,  no  x^icertainty,"  says  Lord  Monteagle, 
**  is  excusable,  or  even  endurable.  In  every  nation,  especially  in  the  greatest 
commercial  nation,  the  highest  point  of  accuracy  should  be  secured."  Public 
standards  should  be  exhibited  (as  barometers  are  at  our  ports  and  fishing- 
stations)  in  conspicuous  places  in  our  towns,  and  secured  (as  they  are  on 
the  Continent)  by  insertion  in  the  walls.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Britain," 
says  the  Astronomer  Royal,  *'  as  a  public  exhibition  of  a  measure  or  a 
weight"  The  Government,  instead  of  bein^  passive,  ought  to  be  active 
on  me  question ;  and  the  readiest  war  to  action  is  the  appointment  of  an 
appropriate  department,  under  a  well-selected  chief.  Mr.  Airy  has  indi- 
cated the  preliminary  duties  of  such  a  department  Your  committee  think, 
as  they  will  hereafter  show,  that  such  a  department  may  have  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  destination. 

But  your  committee  feel  called  upon  to  mention  another  defect  in  our 
present  system;  it  is  a  defect  in  the  law.  It  would  appear  that  by  a 
proviso  added  to  clause  6  of  the  5  &  6  Will.  lY.,  c.  63,  facilities  to  evade 
the  statute  are  given,  by  allowing  the  use  of  '^  local  and  customaiy 
measures"   in  cases  where  the  vessel  employed  ^'is  not  represented  as 
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containing  any  amount  of  imperial  measure,  or  of  any  fixed,  local,  or 
customary  measure  heretofore  in  use."  They  refer  on  this  subject  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bass  and  Mr.  Hayman,  who  consider  this  a  very  great 
anomaly  in  the  existing  law. 

After  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence,  your  committee 
have  arrived  at  a  unanimous  conclusion,  that  the  best  course  to  adopt 
is,  cautiously  but  steadily,  to  introduce  the  metric  system  into  tlus 
country. 

They  therefore  recommend — 1.  That  the  use  of  the  metric  system  be 
rendered  legal.  No  compulsory  measures*should  be  resorted  to  untii  they 
are  sanctioned  by  the  general  conviction  of  the  public  2.  That  a  depart- 
ment of  weights  and  measures  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  would  thus  become  subordinate  to  the  Grovernment,  and 
responsible  to  Parliament.  To  it  should  be  intrusted  the  conservation  and 
verification  of  the  standards,  the  superintendence  of  inspectors,  and  the 
general  duties  incident  to  such  a  department.  It  should  also  take  such 
measures  as  may  fix>m  time  to  time  promote  the  use,  and  extend  the  know- 
ledge, of  the  metric  system,  in  the  departments  of  Government,  and  among 
the  people.  3.  The  Government  should  sanction  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  (together  with  our  present  one)  in  the  levying  of  the  customs 
duties ;  thus  familiarising  it  among  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
giving  facilities  to  foreign  traders  in  their  dealings  with  this  country.  Its 
use,  combined  with  that  of  our  own  system,  in  Government  contracts*  has 
also  been  suggested.  4.  The  metric  system  should  form  one  of  the  subjects 
of  examination  in  the  competitive  examinations  of  the  civil  service.  5.  The 
aramme  should  be  used  as  a  weight  for  foreign  letters  and  books  at  the 
l^ost-office.  6.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  should  require 
the  metric  system  to  be  taught  (as  might  easily  be  done  by  means  of  tables 
and  diagrams)  in  all  schools  receiving  grants  of  public  money.  7.  In  the 
public  statistics  of  the  country,  quantities  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  metric  system  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  our  own  ;  as  suggested  by 
the  International  Statistical  Congress.  8.  In  private  biUs  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  use  of  the  metric  system  should  be  allowed.  9.  The  only  weights 
and  measures  in  use  should  be  the  metric  and  imperial,  until  the  metric 
has  been  generally  adopted.  10.  The  proviso  (already  noticed)  in  the 
5  &  6  WiU.  lY.,  c  63,  cl.  6,  should  be  repealed.  II.  The  department 
which  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  should  make  an  annual  report  to  Pa]> 
liament 

Your  committee  feel  it  to  be  right  to  add  that  the  evidence  they  have 
received  tends  to  convince  them  that  a  decimal  system  of  money  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  accompany  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Both  the  loreign  and  English  witnesses  think  the  maximum  of  advantage 
cannot  be  attained  without  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  course  recommended  by  your  committee  for 
introducing  into  this  country  a  system  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  our 
foreign  trade — hitherto  imperfectly  developed,  if  not  neglected — with 
countries  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  mutually  connected  and  mutually 
dependent ;  most  of  them  composing  the  great  European  family  of  nations, 
and  many  of  them  near  our  own  shores.  Tour  conmiittee  think  that  no 
country,  especially  no  commercial  country,  should  fSul  to  adopt  a  system 
which  will  save  time  and  lessen  labour ;  which  will  give  to  trade  greater 
certainty  in  its  operations,  diminish  the  intermediate  agency  with  which  it 
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is  encumbered^  render  more  exact  machine-making,  engineering  and  manii- 
iactureSy  and  remove  a  number  of  arithmetical  barriers  which  stand,  like 
obstructive  toll-bars,  on  the  highwajr  of  education.  It  has  been  the  destiny 
of  this  country  to  lead  the  way  in  introducing  the  great  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom.  Let  us  not  reject  the  use  of  tho^e  implements  which 
may  facilitate  their  application.  Most  of  all,  let  us  rejoice,  if,  by  adopting 
a  system  freely  and  rapidly  extending  itself,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
an  international  one,  we  may  assist  in  promoting  the  peace,  and  enlarging 
the  commerce,  of  the  world. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee:— 

Accnraqf  {Decimal  Stfstem),  Dr.  Levi  showed  that  workmen  woald  be  mach  less  liable 
to  make  errors  with  decimal  calculation  than  with  the  existing  system.  Mr.  Crosley  said  that 
much  greater  facility  exists  of  gnarding  against  error  under  the  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  than  under  the  present  system.  The  decimal  system  is  not  only  much  more 
readily  learned  than  the  present  system,  but  is  more  capable  of  perfect  accuracy. 

Acta  vf  Parliament  The  Act  5  Qeo.  IV.  c.  74  was  enacted  in  furtherance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  of  1818,  and  regulations  were  then  made  for  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  yard  or  pound.  But  the  Act  was  inadequate,  because  it  was  not  compulsory  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  imperial  measure  and  weight  Subsequently,  the  Act  4 
and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  49  passed  for  the  abolition  of  local  weights  and  measures,  and  for  insuring 
uniformity.  But  that  also  having  proved  insufficient,  in  1835  the  Act  5  and  6  Will.  lY. 
c.  63  passed,  rendering  more  stringent  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1834.  The  Act  18  and 
19  Vict.  c.  72  regulates  the  imperial  standard  yard  and  the  standard  pound. 

Airy,  George  BiddeU,  the  astronomer  royid.  Was  chairman  of  the  commissions  appointed 
in  1838  and  1843  with  r^rence  to  the  restoration  of  the  national  standiurds.  He  considered 
that  the  existing  scales  of  weights  and  measures,  though  undoubtedly  anomalous,  do  not  pro- 
duce much  inconvenience  in  practice.  That  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  very  desirable,  and  that  certain  steps  should  be  taken  by 
the  legislature  to  introduce  it.  He  doubted  whether  upon  such  questions  ns  the  alteration  of  the 
poi^nd  weight  or  the  gallon  measure,  the  legislature  has  it  in  its  power  to  effect  a  change.  He 
said  that  t£ere  were  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  adoptiun  of  a  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
England.  The  introduction  of  a  new  system  can  best  be  effected  in  a  gradual  and  voluntary 
way.  He  thought  that  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  domestic  trade  of  this  country;  the  trans- 
actions in  which  trade  are  incomparably  greater  than  in  our  foreign  trade.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  binary  scale  has  superior  advantages  as  compared  with  the  decimal  system,  and 
referred  to  the  universal  practice  of  subdivision  by  halves  and  quarters.  The  practice  at 
Liverpool  is  of  quoting  cotton  freights  by  the  eighth  of  a  penny,  and  not  by  the  tenth.  He 
approved  of  the  decimal  or  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  being  offered  to  the  public 
for  adoption,  when,  so  far  as  its  advantages  exceed  its  inconveniences,  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
adopted.  There  is  considerable  saving  of  labour  in  making  calculations  under  a  decimal 
coinage,  although  not  under  a  decimal  system  of  weiglits  and  measures.  He,  in  fact,  did  not 
consider  it  of  any  importance  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  and  uniform  system  between 
different  countries.  There  is  greater  facility  in  adopting  a  decimal  system  of  coinage  than  of 
weights  and  measures.  There  are  certain  limited  circumstances  under  which  a  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures  is  preferable  to  the  existing  system.  Although  the  decimid  system 
might  be  readily  taught  in  schools,  it  would  not  subsequently  be  of  practical  use  to  those  who 
had  learned  it,  the  people  in  general  having  an  objection  to  the  system.  Professor  Airy 
referred  to  his  having  once  recommended  the  measure  of  2,000  yards  for  a  mile;  and  also 
that  the  cwt.  should  consist  of  100  lbs.,  and  showed  the  inconvenience  in  the  subdivision  of 
this  number.  He  made  a  statement  as  to  several  departures  from  the  decimal  scale  of 
measures  recognized  in  France;  showed  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  inspection  and  of  penal- 
ties for  enfbrcing  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system.  Professor  Airy  was  of  opinion  that  the 
metric  system  of  France  would  not  suit  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
believed  that  the  trouble  of  the  change  would  be  greater  than  the  people  would  undergo 
for  the  sake  of  any  advantage  to  accrue;  and  he  thought  that  the  decimal  system  of  coinage 
woiUd  fit  very  well  with  the  present  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Anderton,  •/.,  C.E.,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  royal  gun  factory  at  Woolwich,  gave 
information  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  Armstrong  guns,  showing  that  decimal  calculations 
are  necessarily  used.  He  showed  the  facility  with  which  workmen  become  acquainted  with 
the  decimal  system  of  measurement.    The  inch,  divided  into  1  -  loooths,  is  the  measure  to 
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which  engiDeen  can  work  most  latifl&ctorilj.  It  woald  be  a  great  adyantage  if  the  French 
metric  system  could  be  adopted  generally  in  machine  making  in  this  country,  but  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  about  its  adoption.  The  system  woi3d  be  a  yery  great  advantage  to 
trigonometry. 

ArckitecU  and  Surveyori.  Considerable  incouTenience  is  experienced  from  the  want  of  a 
uniform  system  of  stating  dimensions  amongst  architects  and  surreyors. 

Asgwanet  CompanieM,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  common  practice  of  aaturanoe  companica 
is  to  use  decimals  in  making  their  Taluations. 

Bank  of  England,  The  decimal  system  of  calculation  is  generally  in  use  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Barrett,  the  Rev.  Alfred^  M.A.  Has  considerable  experience  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
He  showed  that  the  present  system  of  arithmetic  involTes  much  unnecesaary  labour  and  Iom  of 
time,  and  that,  on  seyeral  grounds,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  metric  or  decimal  system  should 
be  introduced  into  schools.  The  decimal  system  is  not  only  much  more  readily  learnt,  but  is 
more  capable  of  perfect  accuracy.  On  the  part  of  retail  traders  and  the  poorer  classes  there 
would  probably  be  an  opposition  to  the  decimal  system,  so  that  its  adoption  should  not  be  com- 
pulsory; but  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  the  decimal  system  a  requirement  in  the  examinations 
for  the  Indian  Ciril  Service. 

Bass,  Michael  77ioma«,  M,P.  There  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
his  partners  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  firm  was  Uiat  the  system,  to  be  effective,  must  be  compulsory;  also,  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  decimal  system  of  currency.  He  showed  that  in  the  sale  of  com  in  France, 
there  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  system  in  regard  to  the  weight  by  which  com  is  sold  in  different 
localities;  and  he  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  sale  generaUy  of  com 
by  weight  and  by  measure  respectively,  and  gave  reasons  for  preferring  sale  by  measure.  He 
thought  that  it  was  very  important  to  have  a  uniform  system  in  the  sale  of  com,  &C.,  and 
approved  of  compulsory  provisions  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  an  important  improvement  if 
it  were  enacted  that  corn  must  be  sold  by  the  imperial  bushel  under  penalty. 

Becker,  C,  working  engineer,  and  now  employed  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  of  the  Strand,  gave 
information  relative  to  the  manu&cture  of  metres  by  Messrs.  Elliott  for  foreign  countries.  He 
alluded  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  metre  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  showed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  decimal  system  of  measurement  in  making  scientific  or  mathematical  instruments. 
He  said  that  workmen  may  learo  with  facility  the  metric  system,  and  he  did  not  apprehend 
any  difficulty  about  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system  in  connection  with  the  manufiusture 
or  sale  of  mathematical  instruments,  &c.;  but  in  some  trades  there  would,  doubtless,  be  an 
opposition  to  the  system. 

Belgium.  M.  Lorsont  gave  information  as  to  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the  metric 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  into  Belgium  some  few  years  before  the  French  Ikw 
of  1837,  but  some  time  was  allowed  before  the  system  was  made  compulsory.  The  operation 
of  the  new  system  was  very  satisfactory,  and  no  one  would  go  back  to  tiie  old.  Growing 
disuse  of  the  old  weights.  M.  Yisscbers  said  that  great  advantage  was  felt  Irom  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metrical  system  into  Belgium.  The  old  system  is  still  used  considerably  by  old 
traders  and  by  the  cottiers,  but  gradually  the  new  system  is  coming  into  genoal  adoption. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  in  Belgium  in  favour  of  the  decimal  system  on  the  part  of  all  who 
have  once  adopted  it.  He  gave  information  relative  to  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  metriad 
system;  since  1816,  it  has  been  made  compulsory  under  a  system  of  penalties. 

Binary  Subdivision.  Dr.  Levi  stated  that  the  metric  system  by  no  means  excludes  the 
subdivision  by  quarters  or  halves.  Professor  Airy  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  binary  scale  was  better  than  the  decimal  system,  and  he  referred  to  the  universal 
practice  of  subdivision  by  halves  and  quarters.  The  multiples  of  any  unit  are  expressed  by 
decimal  multiples,  but  the  subdivision  is  not  expressed  by  decimals,  but  by  halves  and 
quarters.  M.  Yisscbers  showed  that  the  decimal  system  in  Belgium  does  not  prevent  purchasers 
from  taking  the  half  of  a  kilogramme  or  of  a  litre.  Professor  De  Morgan  believed  that  the 
binary  division  must  always  be  used  by  the  common  people,  and  he  proposed  the  retention  of 
English  unit  for  this  purpose. 

Blake,  John  A.,  m,P.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  commercial  matters;  he  was 
for  two  years  president  of  the  Waterford  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  said  that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  Ireland  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  mea^nres,  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  now  existing.  Much  trouble  now  arose  from  the  difference  between  the  weights  or 
measures  of  com,  &c.,  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  important  to  have  a  uniform  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  between  Ireland  and  France,  as  there  was  the  prospect  of  a 
large  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  much  easier  to  leara  the  decimal  or 
metrical  system,  as  compared  with  our  fractional  system.  The^e  should  be  a  strict  inspectn- 
ship  in  connection  with  an  international  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Bolley,  Dr.  P.  In  Switzerland  there  was  adopted,  in  1848,  a  new  law  relative  to  weigfau 
and  measures,  consequent  upon  a  treaty  between  several  cantons  some  years  previously. 
Previously  to  1848,  there  were  varying  systems  of  weights  and  measures  and  coins  in  the 
different  cantons,  and  great  inconvenience  arose  therefrom.  Great  facility  was  found  in  intro- 
ducing the  new  system  into  Switzerland  by  retaining  the  old  names.    In  weight  the  dedmsl 
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sjrstem  ii  not  adopted  in  Switserland,  but  it  woald  be  better  if  it  were  so.    In  coinage,  the 
French  system  of  francs  and  centimes  is  the  one  in  operation. 

Broum,  Samuel,  actuary  to  the  Guardian  Assurance  Company.  H.is  had  a  very  extensive 
experience  in  money  calculations  of  various  kinds,  and  conceived  that  a  great  saying  of  time 
is  effected  in  making  calculations  under  the  decimal  system.  It  is  the  common  practice  of 
assurance  companies  to  use  decimals  in  making  their  valuations.  Much  obstacle  exists  under 
the  present  system  to  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  the  calculating  machine  cannot  be  used 
under  the  present  system.  He  gave  strong  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  metrical  system  as 
the  best  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  adoption  in  this  country .  He  stated 
that  the  International  Association  for^obtaining  a  uniform  decimal  system  were  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  metric  system.  That  pains  were  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  insure  the  accu- 
racy of  the  metre  as  the  basis  of  the  system,  and  the  metrical  system  was  in  force  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  several  other  countries.  There  waa  also  a  prospect  of  Russia  adopting  the 
system.  The  Intemationid  Statistical  Congress  in  London  adopted  resolutions  with  a  view 
to  a  general  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  he  anticipated  readiness  of  the  educated 
classes  in  this  country  to  use  the  same.  A  great  saving  of  time  would  also  accrue  in  arith- 
metical education  if  decimals  were  substituted  for  the  present  system ;  and  great  was  the 
advantage  of  an  international  decimal  system  in  commercial  transactions.  The  late  Prince 
Consort  nad  expressed  an  opinion  in  &vour  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Bulk  or  Specific  Gravity.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  there  were  a  co-relation  between 
weight  and  bulk,  as  under  the  French  system.  With  the  French  or  metric  system  it  was  easy 
to  determine  the  relation  of  weight  and  bulk,  or  specific  gravity. 

Bushel.  Dr.  Levi  showed  the  great  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  bushel  in 
different  places.    There  are  twenty-seven  difil'rent  bushels  in  use. 

Capacity,  Measures  of.  There  should  be  tables  and  diagrams  published,  giving  the  dimen- 
sions with  respect  to  measures  of  capacity.  The  present  system  of  weights  and  of  capacity  is 
very  complicated.  Professor  De  Morgan  had  objections  to  the  French  unit  of  capacity,  the 
litre,  as  being  either  too  large  or  too  small,  and  if  divided,  the  decimal  principle  would  be 
destroyed. 

Chambere  of  Commerce.  The  associated  chambers  of  commerce,  on  the  6th  February, 
1861,  passed  a  resolution  in  fiivour  of  an  introduction  of  the  metrical  system,  and  petitioned 
Parliament  accordingly. 

Chemists.  Mr.  Graham  stated  that  chemists  voluntarily  used  the  "gramme,"  or  the 
metrical  system,  in  calculations.    All  chemists  use  the  decimal  system  in  their  calculations. 

Chevalier,  Michel.  Has  long  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  question  of  an  uniform  inter- 
national system  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  coins.  He  gave  an  outline  of  the  introduction 
of  the  metric  system  into  France,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  postponed  its  adoption  from  the 
time  of  the  revolution  imtil  the  law  of  July,  1837;  and  stated  that  routine  was  opposed  to  the 
new  system  (as  it  is  to  all  changes  and  improvements),  but  political  difficulties  were  the  main 
cause  of  the  postponed  adoption  of  the  system.  The  origination  of  the  decimal  or  metrical 
system  was  in  the  Assemblee  Nationale;  and  the  decree  of  the  assembly  on  the  subject  was 
issued  in  1790.  The  first  Napoleon  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  new  system.  M.  Chevalier 
showed  the  great  facility  witii  which  workmen  have  comprehended  the  metric  system,  and 
gave  illustration  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  system.  The  law  was  passed  in  1837,  to  take  effect 
from  1st  January,  1840,  but  for  many  years  previously  the  system  had  been  adopted  by 
several  public  bodies.  There  were,  however,  facilities  in  France,  which  do  not  exittt  in  this 
country,  fpr  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  though  the  police 
are  never  employed  in  enforcing  the  new  system.  The  system  is  generally  used  by  merchants, 
manufacturers,  &c.,  but  not  by  the  peasantry  or  more  ignorant  class.  It  is  also  satis&ctorily 
introduced  into  schools.  Children  have  great  facility  in  learning  the  new  system.  The 
lormer  system  of  weights  and  measuaes  in  France  was  as  complicated  as  the  present  system 
in  this  country.  There  is  advantage  in  the  Grsdco-Latin  prefixes  in  the  French  nomen- 
clature; some  of  the  names  are,  however,  too  long.  The  kilogramme,  rather  than  the 
granmiie,  might  be  adopted  as  the  unit  of  weight  in  England.  The  metric  system  affords 
great  facility  in  commercial  calculations  and  transactions;  hence  the  greater  reason  why 
this  country  should  not  be  slow  in  the  adoption  of  so  great  an  improvement.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  prospect  of  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  spread  of  firee-trade  principles,  and  English  trade  with  France  has  largely  increased  of  late, 
and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  do  so.  The  wine  trade  with  France  is  capable  of  the  greatest 
development  The  greater  the  international  trade,  the  stronger  the  argument  for  an  inter- 
national system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  coinage.  M.  Chevalier  suggested  that  the 
English  gold  coin  be  assimilated  in  value  to  the  French  coin,  but  that  neither  the  present 
sovereign  nor  Napoleon  should  be  the  precise  coin  adopted. 

CivU  Engineers.  The  decimal  system  is  very  convenient  to  engineers  for  calculations. 
Great  loss  of  time  and  liability  to  error  are  involved  in  the  present  irregular  system  of  weights 
and  measures  as  used  by  the  civil  engineers.  Mr.  Gregory  stated  that  he  frequently  adopted 
an  arbitrary  system,  in  order  to  save  time  in  his  calculations.  The  decimal  system  is  already 
much  used  in  civil  engineering. 

Com,    Dr.  Levi  showed  the  great  anomaly  in  the  system  of  measures  by  which  wheat 
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and  other  grain  are  eold  in  different  places.  Advantage  of  the  metric  tystem  as  applied  to 
such  articles  as  hay,  com,  &c.  Mr.  Hayman,  who  has  had  a  rery  lengthened  experience 
of  the  com  trade,  proposed  that  all  com  and  grain  should  be  sold  by  the  imperial  bnshel 
measure,  and  not  by  weight  alone,  nor  by  local  customary  measures.  Mr.  Bass  and  others 
were  of  contranr  opinion. 

Crosley,  JViUiam.  Has  had  considerable  experience  as  a  ci?il  engineer.  He  dwelt  on  the 
extremely  complicated  character  of  the  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  England. 
The  decimal  system  would  greatly  simplify  all  commercial  transactions.  It  wonld  be  espe- 
cially useful  to  persons  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  decimal  system  of  measures  is 
already  much  used  in  land  surreying;  also  in  civil  engineering.  In  the  measurement  of  gas 
the  decimal  system  is  used,  the  cubic  foot  being  the  unit;  but  numerous  instances  occur  of 
incorrect  measurement  by  gas  meters  to  the  prejudice  of  the  consumers.  There  is  a  want 
of  a  system  of  informers  and  of  an  amended  system  of  inspection  of  meters.  The  present 
practice  in  this  respect  is  very  defective.  The  great  defect  of  the  Gas  Act  is  that  it  ia  partial 
instead  of  general — ^that  is,  permissive  instead  of  compulsory.  Mr.  Crosley  was  of  opinioa 
that  legislation  should  take  place,  making  the  metric  system  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it 
was  improbable  that  it  would  be  generally  adopted,  unless  it  be  compulsory.  There  should 
also  be  a  decimal  system  of  coins.  Mr.  Crosley  has  always  used  the  decimal  system,  and  finds 
that  its  use  is  gradually  extending  for  scientific  purposes.  He  uses  the  English  names  in 
dealing  with  the  decimfll  system;  but  if  an  international  system  were  introduced,  English 
names  should  not  be  used.  lu  adopting  an  international  system,  stejM  should  be  taken  to 
overcome  the  opposition  that  would  surely  be  experienced,  and  to  make  it  an  absolute  system 
within  a  certain  period. 

De  Morgan^  Professor  A.  Professor  of  mathematics  at  the  London  University,  and  an 
actuary.  Has  for  many  years  considered  the  subject  of  a  decimal  coinage,  which  is  a  much 
easier  matter  than  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  But  there  is  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  decimalisation  and  metricaUsation.  He  is  strongly  in  fitvour  of  a  dedmai 
system  of  coinage,  and  of  weights,  &c.,  and  would  retain  and  decimalise  English  units,  as 
admitting  of  the  co-existence  of  binary  division.  He  believes  that  binary  division  must  always 
be  used  by  the  common  people.  But  he  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system,  or  of  the  French  units,  into  this  country;  that  is,  upon  the  ground  that  the  incon- 
veniences would  more  than  counterbdance  the  advantages.  There  would  be  great  advantage 
as  regards  foreign  commerce,  but  great  disadvantage  as  regards  internal  trade,  lie 
metric  system  might  have  been  advantageously  introduced  into  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into  England.  In  his 
opinion  the  metre  is  a  mere  fanciful  unit  or  basis  of  a  system.  His  objection  to  the  metne  is 
that  it  is  too  large,  and  the  decimetre  too  small  for  practical  purposes.  He  approves  of  its 
being  permissive  to  adopt  the  decimal  system.  There  is  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
from  the  present  nomenclature  of  the  metrical  system  ;  and  he  had  objection  also  to  other 
nomenclatures  proposed.  But  limited  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  inference  that  the 
metric  system  would  be  found  very  advantageous  in  this  oountiy,  because  it  is  said  to  operate 
beneficiidly  in  France,  and  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  countries.  He  had  objections  to 
the  Frendi  unit  of  capacity,  the  litre,  as  being  either  too  large  or  too  small;  and  if  divided, 
the  decimal  principle  would  be  destroyed.  He  repeated  that  although  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  would  be  a  facility  as  reganis  inter- 
national commerce,  it  would  be  a  greater  disadvantage  with  reference  to  internal  teade.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  expedient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  decimalize  the  coinage ;  this  wonld 
greatly  facilitate  the  change  to  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  ;  and  he  would 
take  the  English  pound  sterling  as  the  basis  of  a  decimal  coinage.  There  would  be  much 
saving  of  time  in  calculations  if  made  upon  the  decimal  system;  and  great  economy  of  time 
also  in  education. 

Decimal  Coinage,  Dr.  Farr  showed  how  easy  it  would  be  to  decimalise  the  coinage  of 
this  country  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  English  coinage  made  decimal  will  ultimately  be 
adopted  by  the  world.  Mr.  Miller  also  decidedly  approved  of  a  decimal  coinage  in  this 
country,  there  being  every  facility  for  its  establishment.  Professor  Airy  said  that  there 
would  be  considerable  saving  of  labour  in  makinjg  calculations  under  a  decimal  coinage, 
although  not  under  a  decimid  system  of  weights  and  measures;  and  it  is  easier  to  adopt  a 
decimid  system  of  coinage  than  of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Levi,  in  tlie 
present  state  of  the  question,  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  introduoed 
before  a  decimal  system  of  coins.  There  is  much  difficulty  about  the  dednud  coinage,  there- 
fore it  is  desirable  first  to  proceed  with  the  subject  under  consideration — viz.,  weights  and 
measures.  Mr.  Fellows  and  Mr.  Yates  were  of  the  same  opinion.  M.  Chevalier  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  a  simultaneous  adoption  of  a  decimal  ooinsge  and  decimal  weights  and 
measures  in  this  country.  Dr.  Farr,  too,  said  that  there  would  be  advantage  on  the  whole 
of  a  simultaneous  introduction  of  decimal  coins  and  decimal  weights  and  measures  ;  and  the 
new  system  of  weights  and  measures  would  readily  accommodate  itself  to  the  coinage  thus 
decimalized.  Professor  De  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  it  would  be  expedient  in  the 
first  instance  to  decimalize  the  eomage;  this  would  greatly  &cilitate  the  change  to  a  dednial 
system  of  weights  and  measures.    In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bass*s  firm  a  decimal  system  of 
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weights  and  measarefl  thoald  be  accompanied  by  a  decimal  system  of  currency.  As  to  the 
mode  of  decimalization.  Dr.  Levi  objects  to  the  retention  of  the  pound  sterling  as  the  unit 
under  a  decimal  and  international  system,  as  it  is  too  large  a  unit,  anl  does  not  conform  itself 
to  the  conditions  of  decimalization  with  two  decimals  only.  M.  Chevalier  approved  of  the 
present  Snglish  soTereign  being  retained  as  nearly  as  possible  in  establishing  a  decimal 
coinage.  Dr.  Farr  would  retain  the  pound  as  the  primary  unit  He  was  in  favour  of  substi- 
tuting pounds,  florins,  and  mils,  for  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  The  mere  making 
twenty-flye  halfpence  change  for  a  shilling  would  decimalize  our  system.  There  should  te 
silrer  5-mil  and  10-mil  pieces  in  lieu  of  the  coins  of  3d.  and  4d, 

Decimal  System  (  Weights  and  Meiuures),  There  is  a  growing  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  England  and  other  countries.  The  saving  in  calculations 
generally  by  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  in  lieu  of  the  system  in  this  country  would  be 
great.  Dr.  Farr  said  that  a  decimal  system  would  greatly  simplify  the  present  practice,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  superiority  of  the  decimal  system  w|ll  ultimately  secure  its  extensive 
adoption.  There  are  great  defects  in  the  present  system  of  measures,  which  might  all  be  recti- 
fied by  taking  the  foot  or  the  inch  as  the  unit,  and  denying  all  the  others  decimally  from  it. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  less  difficulty  in  a  decimal  system  founded  on  English  units,  than  on 
the  metric  system.  Great  saving  of  labour  in  mercantile  operations  if  the  decimal  system 
generally  were  introduced.  Professor  Airy  said  that  there  are  certain  limited  circumstances 
under  which  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  preferable  to  the  existing  system  ; 
and  he  referred  to  his  having  once  recommended  the  measure  of  2,000  yards  for  a  mile,  and 
that  the  cwt.  should  consist  of  100  lbs.  Dr.  De  Morgan  said  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
decimalization  and  metricalization.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage, 
and  of  weights,  &c,  and  would  retain  and  decimalize  English  units,  as  admitting  of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  binaiy  division.  He  approved  of  its  being  permissive  to  adopt  the  decimal  system. 
Mr.  Hennessy  did  not  apprehend  any  very  serious  or  persistent  opposition  to  the  introduction 
or  adoption  of  a  decimsi  system.  Mr.  Bass  showed,  by  a  testimony  of  his  book-keeper, 
what  is  the  inconyenience  and  expense  of  introducing  the  decimal  system  of  aocounta 
into  witness's  business  ;  opinion  that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
Mr.  Henley,  although  of  opinion  that  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is  desirable,  does 
not  say  that  the  decimal  system  generally  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered. 

Dickson,  David.  ^  native  of  Scotland,  but  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in  France  as  a  manu- 
facturer and  farmer.  The  public  in  France  preferred  dealings  on  the  metrical  system,  because 
it  afforded  protection  against  fraud. 

Donaldson,  Tlunnas  Leverton.  Professor  of  architecture  and  construction  at  University 
College,  London,  stated  that  considerable  inconvenience  results  fh>m  the  want  of  a  uniform 
system  of  stating  dimensions  among  architects  and  engineers.  Great  inconvenience  is  expe- 
rienced by  witness  in  having  to  convert  the  English  measurement  into  ttie  metrical  form  for 
the  purposes  of  foreign  workmen.  Much  inconvenience  was  also  experienced  by  the  jurors  at 
the  International  Exhibition  through  the  absence  of  uniformity  between  the  English  and 
foreign  systems  of  weights  and  measures.  He  anticipated  that  there  would  be  readiness  on 
the  part  of  English  workmen  to  adopt  the  metrical  system,  the  advantages  of  whidi  would 
soon  become  apparent  to  theoo. 

Education.  Several  witnesses  made  statements  as  to  the  great  and  valuable  economy  of 
time  in  arithmetical  instruction  if  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  system  in  all  schools.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  the  proposed 
metric  system  were  introduced  into  schools,  as  one  of  the  preliminaries  to  its  adoption  gene- 
rally. Mr.  Yates  thought  it  expedient  and  easy  to  introduce  the  metric  system  into  the  educa- 
tionid  course  of  English  schools  ;  and  he  had  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  would  save 
about  two  years  of  the  time  now  s^ent  in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  It  should  be  part  of  the 
education  in  all  Government  schools. 

Fairbairn,  William,  F.R.S.,  C.E.,  civil  and  mechanical  engineer,  said  that  there  would 
be  great  advantage  in  introducing  the  decimal  system  of  measures  in  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering,  more  especially  in  the  construction  of  machinery.  He  doubted  whether  the  metre 
would  be  a  better  unit  for  a  decimal  system  in  this  country  than  the  foot  or  inch.  But  the 
metric  system  was  important  as  an  uniform  international  system  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  in  this  country  for  the  Continent.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  getting  workmen  to  adopt  the  decimal  system,  but  there  was  an  increasing  adoption  of 
the  system  in  mechanical  establishments  in  this  country. 

Farr,  Dr.  W.,  F.R.S.  Has  attended  as  a  delegate  at  different  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  congress  held  in  London 
in  1860.  At  the  London  congress  of  1860,  one  of  the  questions  before  them  was  that,  of  a 
uniform  decimal  ^stem  of  weights  and  measures.  The  late  Prince  Consort  had  expreued 
an  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  decimal  system  generally,  but  diverse  opinions 
existed  at  the  London  congress  as  to  the  best  unit  for  a  decimal  coinage.  Only  one  unit  and 
the  decimal  system  are  in  use  in  all  scientific  calculations  and  in  expressing  quantities. 
Great  Jimpliflcation  of  the  present  practice  by  means  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  as  well  as  of  coins.    In  coinage.  Dr.  Farr  would  retain  the  pound  as  the  primaiy 
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unit.  He  waa  of  opinion  that  the  superiority  of  the  decimal  system  will  ultimately  aeenre  its 
ezclusiye  adoption.  There  were  great  defects  in  the  present  system  of  measures,  which  might 
all  be  rectified  by  taking  the  foot  or  the  inch  as  the  unit,  and  deriring  all  the  others  decimally 
from  it.  Very  complicated  character  also  of  the  system  of  weights  and  of  capacity.  Importance 
of  adopting  the  French  or  metric  system,  for  the  sake  of  uniTcrsality,  eren  though  it  were  not 
the  best  possible  system.  Eridence  in  farour  of  substituting  pounds,  florios,  and  nuls,  for 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  It  was  expedient  to  keep  the  number  of  snbordhiate 
units  as  few  as  possible.  He  approved  of  the  standard  metre  being  a  certain  length  of  metal, 
without  any  reference  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  or  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian. 
There  should  be  a  department  charged  with  introducing  the  new  system,  and  with  the  Tcrifl- 
cation  of  the  standards.  Advantage  on  the  whole  of  a  simutlaneous  introduction  of  decimal 
coins  and  decimal  weights  and  measures. 

Feliowa,  Frank  Perka^  a  merchant  and  manufacturing  brassfounder  at  Wolyerhampteo, 
felt  considerable  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  calculations  neoessaiyin  reference  to  w^ght 
Great  inconvenience  generally  in  there  being  no  less  than  ten  systems  for  weights  in  thu 
country,  whilst  in  France  there  is  but  one  system.  There  are  numerous  different  measures  of 
length  io  England,  whilst  in  France  there  is  but  one  measure,  founded  on  the  metre.  The 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  would  abolish  the  incongruities  now  existing.  He  approved  the 
principle  upon  which  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  French  system  was  selected.  Mr.  Fallows 
said  that  there  would  be  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  clerical  labour  to  merchaots,  &c, 
if  business  were  conducted  on  a  uniform  decimal  system.  He  estimated  that  there  would  be 
a  public  saving  of  from  350,000/.  to  500.000/.  a  year  if  Oovemment  introduced  the  system  into 
all  its  departments.  He  exhibited  tables  showing  the  value  of  British  exports  in  1847  and  in 
1861  to  countries  in  which  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  entirely  or  panialiy 
adopted;  also  to  countries  in  which  neither  the  metric  nor  the  English  sjrstem  is  in  force;  and 
showed  how  much  more  increasing  is  the  character  of  our  trade  with  those  countries  wiiere 
the  metric  system  is  in  force,  as  compared  with  countries  in  which  it  is  not  in  force,  deducing 
therefh>m  that  it  is  expedient  at  once  to  adopt  the  same  decimal  or  metrical  system.  He  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  board  for  superintending  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
and  suggested  compilation  of  tables  showing  side  by  side  the  weights  and  measures  of  tbe 
English  system  and  the  metrical  system.  There  should  also  be  tables  and  dia^grams  giving 
the  dimensions  with  respect  to  measures  of  capacity  ;  illustration  of  the  form  in  which  these 
diagrams  might  be  pubhshed.  The  Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  in  favour  df 
an  amended  system;  but  although  uniformity  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  traders,  it  would 
not  do  to  enforce  it  rashly  or  harshly.  There  is  no  reason  whv  the  introduction  of  decimal 
weights  and  measures  and  decimal  coins  should  be  more  difficult  in  England  than  in  foreiga 
countries.  After  a  preparatoiy  period  the  metric  system  should  be  compulsory.  Witness 
would  gladly  see  a  decimal  system  of  coinage  introduced,  but  this  measure  is  by  no  means 
inseparable  from  th'e  one  under  oonsidoration. 

FraMin,  Jacob  Abraham,  A  consulting  scoountant  and  professional  auditor.  Conskien 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  metrical  system  have  been  underrated  in  the  evidence 
given  to  the  committee  by  foreign  witnesses.  He  approved  of  an  international  system  of 
weights  and  measures  to  be  made  compulsory^eventually  for  domestic  use,  if  it  become  gene- 
rally accepted.  Advantage  of  the  decimal  system  in  its  employing  so  many  binaiy  sub- 
divisions. He  considered  it  expedient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  dedmalice  the  coinage,  firom 
the  pocmd  downwards.  The  metrical  system  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  as  well  as  the 
English  system  decimalized;  objection  to  the  former  system  being  introduced  in  a compulsosy 
manner,  or  to  the  present  system  being  prohibited. 

Grahamy  Thomtu,  F,R.S,j  master  of  the  Mint,  stated  that  in  scientific  calculations  and 
papers  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  meaRures  is  gradually  bdng  adopted,  and  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  system.  The  decimaljiystem  is  used  at  the  Mint.  Pre- 
ference for  English  names  if  the  metrical  system  be  introduced  into  this  country;  the  word 
"new  "  might  be  pre6xed  to  the  present  names.  The  gramme  should  be  the  unit  of  weight 
in  establishing  a  new  system  in  this  country.  Opinion  that  the  best  plan  is  to  make  the  new 
system  imperative,  and  that  the  less  time  given  fbr  the  change  the  better. 

Gregory f  Charles  Hatton,  CE.,  stated  that  great  loss  of  time  and  liability  to  error  are 
involved  in  the  present  irregular  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  used  by  civil  engineers. 
Advantage  in  the  names  conveying  an  idea  of  the  quantity  described;  but  he  apprehended 
confusion  if  the  present  names  be  retained  under  a  decimal  system.  Engineers  measure  the 
chain  into  100  links,  and  the  levelling  staff  into  tenths  of  a  fbot,  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  decimal  qrstem.  An  international  decimal  system  would  doubtless  be  very  deairahle;  but 
there  are,  probably,  difficulties  in  the  way  which  may  be  greater  than  the  advantages.  He 
was  in  fevour  of  short  and  simple  English  titles  being  devised,  rather  than  of  adopting'  the 
French  nomenclature.  Less  trouble  in  effecting  an  identity  of  weights  and  measures  between 
England  and  France,  than  an  identity  of  coins. 

Haymany  James,  secretary  to  a  society  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  trading  ooni- 
rounity,  said  that  there  is  no  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  verification  of  the  original  standards 
in  the  Exchequer,  nor  is  there  any  period  fixed  for  re- verifying  the  copies  used  by  the  officers 
of  the  Exchequer.    These  copies  have  been  in  use  nearly  forty  years  without  adjustment.  By 
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the  Act  22  &  2S  Vict  e.  66,  the  standards  used  hj  the  inspectora  of  weights  and  mea^nres 
are  to  be  a4justed,  the  weights  once  in  fire  years,  and  the  measures  once  in  ten  years ;  this  is 
mnch  too  Ion?  a  period.  He  made  a  statement  showing  that  previously  to  1857,  or  to  the 
Act  22  &  23  Vict  c.  56,  there  was  no  period  for  fixed  the  rerification  of  the  copies  of  standards 
with  the  local  inspectors,  and  that  much  abuse  arose  in  consequence.  The  system  of  verify- 
ing  the  inspectors'  standards  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  penalties  on  traders  lor 
light  weights,  &c,  was  inadequate,  and  flreqnent  injustice  resulted  in  the  fines.  For  partial 
and  commercial  purposes,  but  not  for  enforcing  penalties,  ooce  in  three  years  would  be 
aufllcient  for  adjusting  the  weights,  and  once  in  six  years  the  measures.  There  are  numerous 
deyiations,  but  not  of  an  extensire  character,  in  tradesmen's  weights,  measures,  and  balances. 
The  law  is  rery  unsatisfoctory  as  to  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  that  is,  in  its 
being  so  imperatiye  with  respect  to  penalties,  no  matter  how  triTial  the  deviation.  He 
suggested  that  in  idl  cases  of  trifiing  inaccuracy  where  fraud  is  not  suspected,  ten  days' 
notice  should  be  given  for  rectification  before  any  penalty  is  imposed.  There  is  no  power 
under  the  law  to  seize  inaccurate  beams  and  scales  hi  shops.  It  was  also  expedient  that  the 
inspectors  should  enforce  the  use  ef  correct  weights  and  measures  in  the  streets. 

HeiU^,  Right  Hon,  J.  W,,  M.P,  Whilst  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  subject  of  an  amended  or  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Ther  is 
great  oonfiict  in  practice  as  to  the  weights  and  measures  by  which  com,  &c.,  is  sold  in  different 
localities,  and  there  would  be  advantage  doubtless  in  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
if  it  be  but  practicable.  But  the  Act  passed  some  thirty  years  ago  for  securing  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  had  completely  failed,  and  he  concluded  that  uniformity  or  a  decimal 
qrstem  cannot  be  enforced  any  better  under  a  new  law.  He  believed  that  the  present  system  of 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures  is  on  the  whole  eflBciently  carried  out  AiUiough  of  opinion 
that  uniformitv  of  weights  and  measures  is  desirable,  Mr.  Henley  did  not  say  that  the  decimal 
system  genenJly  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  He  doubted 
that  the  more  extended  means  of  education  fitdlitated  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  system, 
and  was  impressed  that  the  question  of  a  decimal  coinage  has  not  of  late  years  excited  much 
public  attention.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  law  making  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures 
compulsory  after  a  certain  notice,  would  have  to  be  repealed. 

Hennessy^  Profeawr  H.,  F,Ii,S.^  a  professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Dublin. 
Has  written  on  the  subject  of  the  decimal  metric  system,  and  has  employed  the  system  in 
scientific  lectures.  There  was  a  growing  tendency  among  students  to  use  the  metrical  system 
in  calculations.  A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  in  favour  of  a  decimal  international  system  of  weights,  measures, 
and  coins.  There  was  a  feeling  also  among  those  engaged  in  the  com  trade  in  Ireland  as  to  the 
advantage  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  reference  both  to  the  internal  and 
foreign  trade.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  nomendatuxe  to  be  adopted  under  a  metrical 
system  in  this  country,  he  suggested  vernacular  terms  or  abbreviations,  rather  than  the  French 
names.  Thi^e  were  practicid  arguments  in  fkvour  of  the  metre  as  a  correct  standard  or  unit 
of  length,  although,  scientificallv,  a  more  perfect  unit  has  been  suggested  by  himself  and  by 
Sir  John  Herschel.  He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system,  without  in  the  first  instance  making  it  compulsory ;  after  it  has  been  for  some 
time  permissive,  a  compulsory  enactment  shocld  be  passed.  It  would  be  expedient  to  have 
legislative  interference  for  legalising  the  new  system,  though  not  enforcing  it.  Probability 
of  a  permissive  system  gradually  succeeding. 

km.  Sir  Rowland,  K,C,B,  Considers  that  the  business  of  the  Post-office  would  be 
greatly  facilitated,  if  there  were  a  similarity  of  system  of  weights  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries.  He  gave  illustrations,  in  the  case  of  letters  ttom  England  to  Germany,  of  the 
great  inconvenience  consequent  on  the  want  of  an  international  system  of  weights.  Great 
postal  benefit  anticipated  from  a  uniformity  of  system  of  weights  between  England  and 
France,  more  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  uniform  monetary  system.  There  was  a  desire 
on  the  part  <^  France  to  adopt  a  10  gramme  scale,  in  lien  of  7^  grammes,  as  the  unit  of 
weight  for  letters  to  England.  The  English  Post-office  proposed  a  15  gramme,  or  half- 
ounce  scale ;  but  the  French  objected  to  this  proposal.  Advantage  of  the  decimal  system 
of  calculation  in  the  public  departments  generally.  Increased  inconvenience  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  correspondence  between  France  and  England.  Practice  as  to  the  use  of 
French  and  German  weighu  in  weighing  letters  from  France  and  Germany.  He  had  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  December,  1860,  and  January,  1861,  with  reference  to 
an  increase  of  the  French  unit  of  weight  or  letters  to  10  or  15  grammes. 

International  System  (  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  Coins).  11  Chevalier  and  Dr.  Baum- 
haner  were  of  opinion  that  the  greater  the  international  trade  the  stronger  the  argument  for 
an  international  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  coinage.  Importance  of  all  nations 
adopting  a  uniform  decimal  system  of  coins  and  weights  and  measures,  &c  Mr.  Gregory 
said  that  an  international  decimsd  qrstem  would  doubtless  be  very  desirable,  but  there  are, 

Srobably,  difficulties  in  the  way  which  may  be  greater  than  the  advantages.  There  would  be 
sss  trouble  in  effecting  an  identity  of  weights  and  measures  between  England  and  France  than 
an  identity  of  coins.  It  is  very  desirable  to  introduce  a  decimal  system,  but  more  especially 
the  metrical  system,  on  international  grounds.    Any  decimal  system  to  be  adopted,  should,  if 
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posiible,  be  an  international  system.  Profeesor  Airy  did  not  consider  it  of  any  importanee 
that  there  shoold  be  a  corresponding  and  nniform  system  between  diffi»«nt  coontriea.  He 
was  not  aware  tliat  oar  trade  with  countries  using  the  metric  system  was  larger  than  with 
other  countries.  To  the  extent  of  our  external  commerce  with  France,  &c  the  adoption  of 
an  international  or  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  wo^d  doubtless  be  a  benefiL 
Great  facility  in  making  calculations  if  there  were  an  international  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Great  importance  internationally  of  the  adoption  of  tiie  metrical  system  by 
Bngland  and  those  countries  which  have  not  yet  adopted  it. 

KarmarKk,  Dr.  Charles,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort  fiv 
the  reform  of  weights  and  measures,  stated  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  metre  to  the  foot  as 
the  basis  of  a  decimal  system  of  measures.  Sereral  countries  have  already  adopted  the  metrical 
system.  Great  importance,  internationally,  of  the  adoption  of  the  metriod  system  by  Bngiand 
and  those  countries  which  have  not  yet  adopted  it.  Much  confusion  existed  in  Gemuuiy  under 
the  system  of  measurement  by  feet.  There  was  adrantage  in  adopting  the  French  nomen- 
clature. The  metric  system  is  in  use  in  Germany  as  regards  weights.  There  are  terersl 
kinds  of  money  now  in  Germany,  the  thaler  being  tiie  basis  of  the  system.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  mebdcal  system  compulsory  for  all  Germany  after  a  period  of  fire  years. 

Levi,  Leone,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  professor  at  King's  OoUege  of  tiie  principles  and  praetioe  of 
commerce,  and  secretary  to  the  International  Decimal  Association,  sud  that  the  existing  system 
is  altogether  at  Tariance  with  the  old  established  doctrines  of  the  English  law  on  the  sulgect 
He  referred  to  the  ntcommendations  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1758,  with  a  riew  to  attaining  uniformity,  but  no  legislation  resulted  from  these  reoommeo- 
dations.  He  stated  the  steps  taken  durhig  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  in  order  to  fix 
upon  a  satisfsctonr  standard  of  measure;  the  appointment,  in  1818,  of  a  commlssioo  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  establish  a  more  uniform  sjrstem  of 
weights  and  measures;  the  passing  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  in  Airtheranoe  of  the  reooni- 
mendations  of  the  commission  of  1818,  with  regulations  fbr  tiie  adoption  of  a  standard  ysid. 
But  the  Act  5  Geo.  I V.  c.  74  was  found  inadequate,  it  not  having  been  compulsory  with  relSereace 
to  the  use  of  the  imperial  measare  and  weight;  and  that  led  to  the  subsequent  passing  of  the 
Act  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  49,  in  1834,  for  the  abolition  of  local  w^hts  and  measures,  and  for 
insuring  uniformity.  In  1835,  the  Act  5  and  6  Will  IV.  c  63  was  passed,  rendering  more 
stringent  the  Act  of  1834.  In  1841  and  1842  a  commission  was  appointed  in  consequenoe  of 
the  destruction  of  the  standards,  and  some  commissioners  recommended  a  dedmal  ^stem 
founded  on  the  British  standards  of  weight  and  measure.  The  corn  trade  of  liTerpool 
adopted  tiie  recommendation  of  such  commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  centner,  or  weight  of 
100  lbs.  He  referred  to  the  recommendation  by  the  commissioners  in  1841  that  the  decimsl 
system  should  be  extended  to  the  colonies.  Then  he  entered  into  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  on  account  of  the  different  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  exhibitors  of  diflfhrent  countries,  which  led  to  the  petition  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
to  the  Treasury  in  1853  for  the  introduction  of  one  common  system  of  weights,  measures,  aod 
coins.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  in  1853  on  decimal  coinage,  and  that  reported  in 
fiiTour  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  of  coins.  The  florin  was 
issued  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  of  1853.  The  Statistical 
Congress  held  at  Brussels  hi  1853,  and  at  Paris  in  1855,  passed  resolutions  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  or  decimal  system  in  statistical  tables  generally.  The  jurors  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  again  expressed  their  opinion  as  to  tiie  importance  of  an  inier- 
national  and  uniform  system;  and  that  led  to  the  formation  in  Paris,  in  1855,  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  promoting  one  international  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 
In  1856  a  commission  was  appointed,  comprising  Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Monteagle,  and  l€r. 
Hubbard,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  a  decimal  coinage;  but  Lord  Orerstone  was  opposed  to 
the  decimal  system,  and  the  result  of  the  commission  was  uniiiTourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
measure.  The  Statistical  Ck)ngress,  held  in  London  in  1860,  passed  resolutions  r^tive  to  an 
international  metrical  system  as  applied  to  weights  and  measures,  and  a  decimal  system  of 
coinage,  and  an  international  committee  nominated  by  this  congress  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  may  exist  in  any  country  to  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  changes.  Dr.  Levi  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
metric  system.  He  gave  information  relative  to  the  steps  taken  in  France  at  the  dooe  of 
the  last  century  for  the  adoption  of  a  natural  unit  of  length.  The  unit  fixed  up<m  was  the 
ro^tre  or  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant,  or  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  meridian.  Yet  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  Stance  in  bringing  into  force  the  law  of  the  republic  relative  to 
the  metric  system.  But  a  law  passed  in  JiUy,  1837,  rendering  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  compulsory  from  1st  January,  1840. 

Metric  System,  Professor  Airy  was  of  opinion  that  great  trouble  and  inoonvenience  would 
be  experienced  in  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  or  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  domestic  trade  of  this  country,  the  transactions  in  which  trade  are  incomparably  greater 
than  in  our  foreign  trade.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  metrical  system  of  France  would  not  suit 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  believed  tiiat  the  trouble  of  the  change  would 
be  great  erthan  the  people  would  undergo  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage  to  accrue.  But  he 
admitted  that  in  certain  cases  commercial  calculations  may  be  fiicilitated  by  tiie  use  of 
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dedmali,  although  in  many  inatancea  the  present  lystem  admita  of  equal  or  greater  fltdlity. 
ProfoMor  De  Morgan  was  oppoted  to  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system,  or  of  the 
French  units  into  this  country,  that  is,  upon  the  ground  thnt  the  inconvenienoes  would  more 
than  counterhalance  the  advantages ;  and  Mr.  Henley  was  of  opinion  that  though  in  principle 
the  metrical  system  is  the  best,  doubted  its  practicability,  and  considers  that  it  cannot  be 
enforced  by  any  compulsory  law.  Dr.  Farr  suggested  that  our  statistics  should  be  published 
in  a  form  lowing  the  quantities  in  the  metrical  weights  and  measures  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  quantities  in  Engtiih  weights  and  measures ;  he  sufzgetted  that  the  price  of  all  articlea 
might  be  expressed  in  the  present  and  in  the  new  denominations  of  weights  and  coins  ;  and 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  in  order,  authoritatirely,  to  define  the  equiralents 
as  between  the  old  and  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Mr.  Siemens  was  of  opinion 
that  the  best  way  to  introduce  the  new  system  would  be  to  legalize  it,  and  make  it  permissire, 
without  prohibiting  the  old  system.  But  Dr.  Van  Baumhauer,  Dr.  Van  Eyck,  Mr.  Bass,  and 
Mr.  Wyse  were  foyourable  to  a  compulsory  enactment.  Proressor  Airy  said  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  can  best  be  ef^ted  in  a  gradual  snd  voluntaiy  way.  He  approved 
of  the  decimal  or  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  being  offered  to  the  public  for 
adoption,  when  so  fiir  as  its  advantages  exceed  its  inoonyeniences  it  will  doubtless  be  adopted. 

mUer,  Profisaor  William  HaUowet,  Professor  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge;  was  one  of 
the  members  or  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  the-  lost  standard.  He  considers  the 
metrical  system  far  preferable  to  the  existing  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  country, 
aa  possessing  oouTenient  units,  and  admitting  of  a  decimal  subdiyision,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
to  introduce  a  decunal  system,  but  more  especially  the  metrical  system,  on  international 
grounds.  He  gave  bis  decided  approval  of  the  adoption  of  decimal  coinage  in  this  country, 
there  being  every  facility  for  its  sdoption.  In  adopting  the  metre  vm  the  standard  of  length, 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  original  standard,  and  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  would  not  be  necessary. 

Nomatclature,  Dr.  Levi  explained  the  nomenclature  adopted  under  the  French  systeni; 
but  he  objected  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  introduced.  Mr.  Lorsont,  Dr.  Farr,  and 
Mr.  Graham  were  of  the  same  opinion.  In  Belgium  the  French  Grssco-Latin  names  were 
introduced,  that  is,  ablveviationa  thereof  In  Germany  there  was  a  practice  as  to  the  reten- 
tion of  German  names,  rather  than  of  the  French  nomenclature.  In  Holland  the  new  system 
had  been  quite  successful  with  Dutch  names,  but  some  confusion  was  experienced  through 
the  retention  of  the  old  national  names  in  Holland. 

Pates,  James,  FM.S,  Has  for  some  years  devoted  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
weights  and  measures;  is  a  member  of  the  International  Decimal  Association.  He  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  French  metric  system.  The  delay  in 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  France  was  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  country 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe;  but  the  system  is  now  operating  most  satisftctorily. 
He  stated  the  drcumstanoes  under  which  Professor  Phiyfair  strongly  advocated,  in  1807,  the 
introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  into  tUs  country.  He  referred 
also  to  the  report  by  Mr.  Jofam  Quincy  Adams,  in  1821,  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
decimal  system  in  the  United  States,  and  said  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  the  United 
States  and  Busaia  following  in  ^e  wake  of  England  if  she  adopt  the  decimal  system.  He 
gave  hia  grounda  for  concluding  that  the  metre,  or  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of 
the  globe,  ia  the  best  practical  unit  that  can  be  taken  for  the  basis  of  a  decimal  system.  There 
would  have  been  sufficient  facility  to  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  in  France  if  it 
had  first  been  taught  in  schools.  Expediency  and  (SehcUity  of  introducing  the  metric  system 
into  the  educational  course  at  English  schools;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  wDuld  save 
about  two  years  of  the  time  now  spent  in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Importance  of  the  use 
of  prime  numbers  in  tables  of  weights  and  measures;  such  numbers  as  seven,  eleven,  and 
thirteen  should  be  esduded.  Exp^liency  of  the  substitution  of  the  ton  of  the  metric  system 
for  the  ton  now  existing.  Facility  under  the  metric  system  for  calculating  the  tonnage  of 
ahipa.  Advantage  of  the  meMc  system  as  applied  to  such  articlea  as  hay,  com,  &c.  He  con- 
cnmd  in  the  recommendation  that  a  board  should  be  appointed  for  superintending  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  system,  but  he  thought  that  the  system  should  be  brought  into  operation 
in  a  gradual  way;  it  should  not  be  enforced.  He  referred  to  the  growing  disuse  of  the  old 
weights  in  Belgium;  to  the  successful  adoption  of  the  new  system,  with  Dutch  names,  in 
Holland;  but  that  certain  advantages  attended  the  French  names;  they  would  not  be  difficult 
to  learn.  Concurrence  of  the  ZoUverein  States  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  metre  as  the  basis 
of  a  uniform  decimal  system;  disadvantages  experienced  from  the  want  of  uniformity.  Feeling 
in  Prussia  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system.  In  certain  cases  only  should 
the  English  names  be  retained.  Circumstance  of  the  metre  being  used  in  calculation  in 
some  shops  in  Begent  Street  A  decimal  system  of  coinage  is  exceedingly  desirable,  but  there 
are  more  difficulties  in  this  case  than  in  a  decdmal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  new 
^atem  of  weights  should  first  be  established. 
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POOR  LAW  (ENGLAND). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1861-1862. 

The  Bum  of  5,778,943?.  was  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  daring  the 
year  which  ended  with  the  25th  of  March,  1861,  being  an  increase  of 
323,97921  as  compared  with  the  sum  expended  during  the  preceding  year, 
or  5*9  per  cent ;  the  rate  per  head  on  population  having  increased  from 
5e.  6d.  to  58.  9(L ;  the  average  of  twenty-seven  years,  firom  1835  to  1861, 
having  been  6«.  Old. 

The  following  statements  show  the  amount  expended  for  relief  only,  in 
646  unions  and  parishes  under  boards  of  guardians  (comprising  a  population 
of  17,672,840,  census  1851),  and  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  expen- 
diture under  that  head  for  the  years  ending  respectively  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1860  and  1861,  as  well  as  Uiose  ending  on  the  25th  of  September  of 
the  same  years : — The  amount  expended  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief 
was  as  follows  for  646  unions: — In  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1860 — 
in-maintenance,  913,362/L;  out-relief,  2,807,9752.;  total,  3,721,337^:  in 
the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1861,  in-maintenance,  1,030,7212. ;  out-relief, 
2,958,4622.;  total,  3,989,1832.  And  the  amount  expended  in  the  year 
ended  Michaelmas,  1860,  was  —  in-maintenance,  956,45421;  out-relief, 
2,852,108/1 ;  total,  3,808,562/1 :  in  the  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1861,  in- 
maintenauce,  1,013,8542. ;  out-relief,  2,927,9202. ;  total,  3,941,77421 

The  numbers  of  paupers  of  a]l  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  were  as  follows : 
—On  the  Ist  of  Jdy,  1860,  817,573;  and  1861,  850,879.  On  the  1st  of 
January  the  number  of  adult  able-bodied  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  had 
increased  by  10,829,  or  8*6  per  cent.  Adding  to  these  figures  the  persons 
in  receipt  of  relief  in  certain  parishes  incorporated  under  Gilbert's  Act,  or 
in  single  parishes  still  under  43  Eliz.,  the  population  of  such  parishes  beins 
about  250,000,  we  have  the  following  estimate  of  the  pauperism  of  En^and 
and  Wales  since  1849 : — 


ended  At 

Lady. 

daj. 


1849 

1850 

1851* 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 


PopnlAtioD 

of 

Enffland 

end 

Welei. 

• 


17,534,000 
17,765,000 
17,927,609 
18,205,000 
18,402,000 
18,617,000 
18,840,000 
19,043,000 
19,207,000 
19,444,000 
19,578,000 
19,837,000 
20,062,000 


TlM  Keen  Number  of 

rompers  of  all  CUustt 

(including  Gbildren) 

at  one  time 

In  receipt  of  Relief 

In  Engknd  and  Welee. 


In-door. 


133,513 
123,004 
1 14,367 
111,323 
110,148 
111,635 
121,400 
124,879 
122,845 
122,613 
121,232 
113,507 
125,866 


Ont-door. 


955,146 
885,696 
826.948 
804,352 
776,214 
752,982 
776,286 
792,205 
762,165 
786,273 
744,214 
731,126 
758,055 


Total. 


1,088,659 
1,008,700 
941,315 
915,675 
886,362 
864,617 
897.686 
917,084 
885.010 
908,886 
865,446 
844,633 
883,921 


^g 


i 


Is 

1^^ 


6*2 
5-7 
5-3 
50 
4.8 
4*6 
4-8 
4-8 
4*6 
4-7 
4-4 
4*3 
4*4 


The  Mean  Nnmber  of 

AduU  Abtt-bdUed  PauptrM 

(exdnslye  ef  Vagranta) 

at  one  time 

in  receipt  of  Relief 

In  England  and  Walea. 


Indoor. 


26,558 
24,095 
20,876 
18,455 
17,649 
18,237 
20,669 
21,359 
19,660 
19,931 
18,209 
16,268 
20,396 


Ont-door. 


202,265 
167,815 
142,248 
130,705 
121,926 
116,954 
125,962 
132,869 
120,415 
133,838 
117,575 
115,852 
125,380 


Total. 


228,823 
191,910 
163,124 
149,160 
139,575 
135,191 
146,631 
154,228 
140,075 
153,769 
135,784 
132,120 
145,776 


21-0 
19*0 
17-3 
16*2 
15-7 
15*6 
16-3 
16'8 
15*8 
16*9 
15-7 
15-6 
16*5 


Prieeof 


9.  dL 

49  1 

48  7 

39  II 


39 
42 

61 
70 
75 
65 


4 
0 
7 
0 
4 
S 

53     9| 
42    9i 
44    9 
55  10 


•  Tlw  population  lor  1851  and  1661  ia  that  giren  in  the  cenana;  that  for  the  other  yevi  la  eaUmated. 
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The  decrease  in  the  average  nnmber  of  paopers  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of 
relief  at  one  time  in  1861,  as  compared  with  18495  is  18*8  per  cent ;  and 
as  regards  able-bodied  paupers,  the  decrease  in  1861,  as  compared  with 
1849,  is  36-3. 

Of  the  646  nnions  and  single  parishes  nnder  boards  of  guardians,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1861,  there  were  32,920  insane  paupers,  of  whom  23,587 
were  lunatics  and  9,333  idiots;  making  the  whole  number  of  paupers, 
inclusive  of  the  insane,  to  amount  on  the  same  dav  to  891,868.  In  regard 
to  the  sexes,  14,413  were  males,  and  18,507  females.  These  paupers  were 
maintained  in  the  following  establishments,  or  were  lodged  with  strangers, 
or  resided  with  their  relatives,  viz. : — 17,373  in  county  or  borough  lunatic 
asylums ;  889  in  registered  hospitals,  or  in  licensed  houses ;  8,543  in  union 
or  parish  workhouses ;  758  in  lodgings,  or  boarded  out ;  5,357  residing 
with  relatives. 

The  average  daily  number  of  children  attending  workhouse  schools  and 
separate  union  or  parochial  schools  during  the  half-year  ended  at  Lady-day, 
1861,  was : — Boys,  under  ten  years  of  age,  8,131 ;  above  ten  years  of  age, 
7,159 :  ytrb,  under  ten  years  of  age,  9,162 ;  above  ten  years  of  age,  6,272. 
And  the  average  daily  number  of  children  attending  district  schools  during 
the  same  period  was: — Boys,  under  ten  years  of  age,  668;  above  ten 
years  of  age,  767 :  girls,  under  ten  vears  of  age,  591 ;  above  ten  years 
of  age,  726 :  total  of  children  attending  workhouse,  separate,  and  district 
schools,  33,476. 

The  amount  paid  to  boards  of  guardians  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  workhouse  and  district  school  teachers,  for  the 
year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1861,  was  31,1 88/L  Is.  6d. 

In  the  last  report  we  adverted  to  the  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  employment  during 
a  frost  of  unusual  severity  and  duration.  We  also  refenm  to  the  serious 
depression  in  certain  branches  of  trade  under  which  some  districts  were 
then  suffering.  We  regret  that  a  still  more  extended  and  lasting  state  of 
distress  has  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts  during  the  past  year. 
The  lamentable  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  of 
America  have  not  only  paralyzed  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  this 
countrjr,  by  stopping  the  supply  and  raising  the  price  of  cotton  to  about 
double  its  usual  amount,  but  have  deranged  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  markets  for  the  chief  products  of  our  industry. 

The  principal  trades  affected  in  the  vear  1860-61  were  the  ribbon 
weaving  of  Coventry,  Foleshill,  and  the  neighbourhood ;  the  boot  and  shoo 
maimfacture  in  Norwich,  Bermondsey,  and  other  places;  and  the  lace 
business  of  Nottingham.  It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  add  to  that  list  the 
principal  unions  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture; and  some  unions  in  the  north  of  England  dependent  for  their 
prosperity  upon  the  woollen,  hardware,  and  other  trades. 

We  can  best  show  the  extent  and  pressure  of  the  distress  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  districts  by  computing  the  proportion  of  persons  on  the  relief 
lists  in  the  various  unions  affected  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in 
those  places.  This  we  have  done  in  the  following  statement,  where  the 
union  under  the  severest  pressure,  as  measured  by  the  standard  here 
employed,  is  'placed  first ;  and  the  others  ranged  in  a  descending  series, 
thus:— 

■ 
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Botio  par  Cent. 

Ratio  per  Cent. 

Nnnterof 

onPbiNilodon 

|VinnlMpn# 

oa  Popmletioa 

PMipen 

of  1861. 

Penpen 

of  1861. 

Vncmiftu. 

last  Week 
of  April, 

Flnt 

Lert 

nnon,fte. 

ket  Week 
of  April, 

Flnt 

ML*a* 

Week  of 

Week  of 

1668. 

Week  of 

Weekflf 

Not., 

April. 

Not., 

April, 

1861. 

186S. 

1861. 

18«8. 

Preitofi          ••• 

10,895 

3-7 

9-9 

Salibrd        

4,506 

2-9 

4-8 

Blackbnra     

9,998 

2-8 

8-3 

Frestwich    

780 

3-1 

8-8 

liiTerpool  PariBh     ... 
M«D<»efter  Township 

18,214 

5-3 

6-8 

Wanrington 

1,670 

2-9 

3-8 

12,296 

3-7 

6*6 

Buy            

3,708 

2-0 

3-7 

Stockport      

5,081 

1-9 

5-4 

Wigan         

3,172 

2-9 

3-4 

Aihton-iinder-LjDe . . . 

6,758 

1-4 

5-0 

Bolton         

4,235 

2-7 

3-8 

Clitheroe       

1,020 

8*4 

5-0 

Oldham       

3,042 

1-7 

2-7 

Rochdale       

4,477 

2*3 

4*9 

Haalingden 

1,657 

1-2 

2-4 

Chorlcy         

2,008 

3-3 

4-8 

Barton-opon-Irirell  . 

912 

2-1 

2-3 

Maodeifleld 

2,837 

8-9 

4*6 

Chorlton      

8,893 

1-6 

2-3 

Burnley         •••       ... 

8,354 

1-9 

4-4 

The  sums  expended  in  in-maintenance  and  oat-door  relief  in  the  same 
anions,  and  for  the  same  periods,  with  the  amoant  and  rate  of  increase,  aie 
shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


Ooet  of  In-maintenmoe 

Coat  of  In-malntenaaee 

end  Ont-door  Relief, 

Ibcrcaie 

and  Out-door  Relief, 

lnarmm 

Unon,  fto. 

Half-year 
ended  Lady-day 

per 
Cent. 

Uaiom,  kc. 

Half-year 
ended  iady-di^ 

&. 

1861. 

1868. 

1861.; 

1868. 

Lahgastsb. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ashton-onder-LTne ... 

8,866 

5,098 

51-5 

Oldham 

4,102 

5,044 

28-0 

Barton-upoD-Irwell ... 

1,695 

1,860 

9-7 

Preston            ••• 

6,074 

13,206 

117-4 

Blackburn     

4,584 

9,192 

102-7 

Prestwich        ... 

1,089 

1,351 

30-0 

Bolton 

6,219 

7,182 

15-5 

Bochdale 

4,364 

5,697 

30-5 

Burnley         

3,574 

8,739 

4-6 

Salford 

4,613 

6,131 

82-9 

Bury   •••        •••        ••• 

4,150 

5,290 

27-5 

Warrington 

2,977 

3,333 

12-0 

Chorlcj         

2,145 

2,941 

37-1 

Wigan 

4,598 

4,924 

7-1 

Chorlton        

5,787 

6,540 

13-0 

Chbstxb. 
liaodesfield     ... 
Stockport 

Total    ... 

Clitheroe       

Haalingden    

Lirerpool  Parish      ... 

1,412 

1,639 

28,958 

15,205 

1,732 

2,293 

82.179 

22,305 

22-7 
89*9 
Il-l 
46-7 

4,700 
3,321 

5,768 
5,514 

22-7 
66-0 

Manebeeter  Township 

1 14,467 

151,319 

32-2 

Three  important  places,  chiefly  dependent  apon  the  hardware  trade, 
have  likewise,  daring  the  past  year,  experienced  a  great  accession  of 
paapers.  In  Birmingham  the  nambers  on  the  relief  lists  had  risen,  by  the 
second  week  of  January  last,  to  13,565 ;  bat  we  are  happy  to  say  that  since 
that  time  the  reviving  business  of  the  town  has  greatly  i^aoed  the 
number,  though  the  pauperism  is  still  considerably  above  the  usual  average 
of  prosperous  seasons.  In  the  last  week  of  April  there  were  10,076 
paupers  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  Sheffield  and  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow 
Unions  are  the  two  other  places  alluded  to.  In  the  same  weeks  of  January, 
the  pauperism  of  the  Sheffield  union  attained  its  maximum,  when  the 
numbers  were  10,360 ;  subsequently,  a  steady  diminution  took  place,  and 
by  the  end  of  April  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  7,387.  In  the  EkxJesall 
Bierlow  Union  the  highest  number  was  relieved  in  the  same  week  of 
January,  viz.,  3,907.     This  has  diminished  with  considerable  steadiness 
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each  week,  so  that  by  the  end  of  April  the  amount  was  nearly  1,400  lower 
than  it  was  in  January. 

When  the  prospect  of  the  existing  distress  first  arose,  we  thought  it  rijsht 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  subject,  and  we  therefore 
issued  a  circular,  dated  the  11th  November  last,  to  the  unions  in  the  manu- 
facturing district 

The  answers  to  this  circular  assured  the  board  that  no  serious  pressure 
existed  at  that  time,  and  that  generally  the  guardians  were  prepared  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  be  expected  to  arise. 

We  have  the  satis&ction  to  state,  as  indeed  the  statistical  returns  already 
adverted  to  show,  that  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  places  not  inmiediately  connected  with  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  taken  place. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on  this  subject  without  expressing 
our  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  independence  which  has  been  shown  by 
many  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  the  fortitude  and  patience  with  which 
they  have  borne  the  privations  under  which  they  have  unfortunately  been  so 
long  suffering. 

In  our  last  report,  we  stated  that  we  had  formed  two  unions  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  out  of  certain  parishes  and  townships  previously 
ununited  and  others  which  had  been  erroneously  considered  to  form  part  of 
some  Gilbert  Unions.  We  have  since  proceeded  to  form  two  other  unions 
in  the  same  district  out  of  parishes  and  townships  similarly  circumstanced. 
One  of  them  is  termed  the  Pontefract  Union,  and  the  other  the  Tadcaster 
Union,  having  the  towns  so  named  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  boards  of 
guardians. 

The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  by  the  public  vaccinators  in  England 
and  Wales  daring  the  year  was  432,806.  Tne  number  of  cases  in  which 
vaccination  was  reported  as  successful  was  425,739. 

In  reference  to  me  subject  of  vaccination,  it  is  convenient  here  to  refer 
to  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  59,  which 
enables  boards  of  guardians  of  unions  or  parishes,  or  the  overseers  where 
there  are  no  guaroians,  to  appoint  a  person  to  institute  and  conduct  the 
requisite  proceedings  for  enforcing  obeoience  to  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses,  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parish 
where  the  offending  person  resides. 

We  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  this  spring  the  parish 
officers  of  Bedworth  in  the  Foleshill  Union,  finding  the  amount  of  poor 
rate  for  the  current  period  very  great  and  above  the  ordinary  average,  pro- 
posed to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c  2,  s.  3,  by  obtaining  a 
rate-in-aid  firom  some  other  parishes  in  the  hundred  which  contains  their 
parish.  Summonses  were  issued  by  two  justices  to  the  overseers  of  several 
parishes  which  were  lightly  rated;  but  before  the  day  of  the  hearing 
arrived  they  were  abandoned,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  stated,  of  the 
reduction  orthe  pauperism  by  the  improvement  of  trade  in  the  parish. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  22  and  23  Vict  c.  49,  which  contains  the 
limitation  upon  boards  of  guardians  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
which  they  incur,  and  which  has  conferred  upon  the  roor  Law  Board  the 
power  of  extending  the  period  to  a  certain  limit,  has  demanded  much  of  our 
attention,  as  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  into  execution, 
in  regard  to  tradesmen  and  professional  men,  the  very  strict  rule  which 
requires  their  accounts  to  be  delivered  to  the  guardians,  so  as  to  enable  the 
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latter  to  liquidate  the  debts  within  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  half- 
year  in  which  they  are  incurred. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  by  the  board  for  this  purpose  in  1861  was 
131.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the  orders,  rules, 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts,  and 
into  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  reappointed  on  the  14th  February, 
1862,  and  they  have  continued  their  sittings  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament. 
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Poor  in  Scotland. 

The  number  of  parishes  that  have  poorhouses,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, is  225,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  1,530,699.  In  the  46 
poorhouses  at  present  in  operation,  the  existing  accommodation  was  reported 
in  July  to  be  sufficient  for  12,309  inmates.  When  the  poorhouses  which 
are  in  progress,  or  the  erection  of  which  has  been  resolved  on,  are  com- 
pleted, the  number  of  parishes  having  poorhouses,  singly  or  in  combination, 
will  be  296,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,783,002.  We  have,  during 
the  past  year,  approved  of  the  rates  for  boarding  paupers  belonging  to  29 
parishes,  in  those  poorhouses  of  other  parishes  or  combinations  to  which  it 
appeared  to  us  that  they  might  most  advantageously  be  sent. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  during 
the  vear  ended  14th  May,  1862  (including  4,2322.  17«.  10^.  expended  on 
buildings  not  being  authorized  poor-houses,  and  34,384/.  12^.  lid  expended 
on  authorized  poor-house  buildings),  has  been  765,135/.  8«.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purposes  was  683,9012.  17«.  0|d 
There  has  therefore  been  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  81,2332.  \0s,  1 1^ 
The  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows : — Relief  of  the  poor  r^isteied, 
51,1562.;  relief  of  casual  poor,  30,6382. ;  medical  relief,  29,5122L ;  manage- 
ment, 75,9852. ;  law  expenses,  9,2272. ;  buildings,  3§,6182.  The  rate  per 
head  of  the  population  was  4«.  ll|d.  The  rate  per  cent  on  real  property 
according  to  returns  in  1843,  82.  4«.  2dL  The  rate,  however,  per  cent  on 
real  property  according  to  the  annual  value  returned  in  1856,  was  62. 16«.  9^, 
and  as  estimated  in  1859,  52.  18«.  8}{2.  The  number  of  registered  poor 
relieved  during  the  year  ended  14th  May,  1862,  was  98,922.  The  number 
of  registered  poor  at  that  date  was  78,724,  and  the  number  of  casual  poor 
relieved  during  the  year,  52,221.  Number  of  adult  casual  poor  relieved 
on  the  1st  January  was  3,868 ;  on  the  1st  July,  3,018.  The  number  of 
lunatic  poor  relieved,  6,257.  The  98,922  of  registered  poor  had  56,239 
dependents. 
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Report  on  ike  Census  of  Scotland  of  186L 

At  the  census  of  1-851  few  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  had  been  measured 
from  actual  survey;  and  Major  Dawson  estimated  the  area  of  Scotland  ^^  by 
admeasurement  from  Arrowsmith's  general  map,  published  February,  1846, 
and  the  area  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  by  admeasurement  from 
charts  in  the  hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty."  The  general  accu- 
racy of  that  estimate  has  been  wonderfuUv  borne  out  by.  the  result  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  the  only  serious  error  being  in  having  included,  as  part 
of  the  land,  all  the  channels  lying  between  the  numerous  scattered  islands. 
in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  group.  From  these  and  other  data  it  appears 
that  Scotland  contains  about  30,685  square  miles,  or  19,639,377  acres,  of 
which  about  155,000  acres  are  occupied 'by  inland  lakes  of  various  sizes. 
Scotland,  however,  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  figure,  and  is  so  broken  up 
with  promontories,  and  indented  by  bays  and  friths,  that  even  at  its  most 
solid  part  there  are  few  points  which  are  more  than  forty  miles  distant  from 
some  part  of  the  sea,  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  interior  lies  within 
thirty  miles  of  salt  water.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general  so 
rugged  and  mountainous  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  more  than  a 
third  of  its  extent  could  be  rendered  arable.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  reading  the  table  of  the  proportion  of  persons  to  each 
square  mile,  or  the  number  of  statute  acres  to  each  person. 

At  the  census  of  1851  the  number  of  islands  around  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land was  not  ascertained,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  inhabited. 
It  was  surmised  that  their  number  amounted  to  about  386,  of  which  155 
were  inhabited  by  one  or  more  persons.  In  1861,  however,  a  more  careful 
enumeration  of  the  islands  was  made,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  islands 
of  Scotland  amounted  to  787  in  number — 186  inhabited,  and  601  um'n- 
habited.  From  this  enumeration  of  islands  have  been  excluded,  so  far  as 
the  lists  received  enabled  it  to  be  done,  all  mere  rocks  which  are  the  resort 
of  wild  fowl,  unless  the  same  were  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  pasture  to 
one  or  more  sheep,  when  they  are  considered  as  islands.  Indeed,  the  word 
island  has  been  defined  to  be  **  any  piece  of  solid  land  surrounded  by  water, 
which  affords  sufficient  vegetation  to  support  one  or  more  sheep,  or  which 
is  inhabited  by  man."  Some  of  the  uninhabited  islands  are  of  great  extent, 
and  afford  pasturage  to  from  300  to  400  sheep.  Others,  a^n,  are  very 
small, — so  small,  as  only  to  admit  of  one  sheep  being  left  there  at  once, 
which  is  removed  when  fattened,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  leaner  member 
of  the  flock. 

The  male  inhabitants  of  these  islands^  in  addition  to  the  usual  mortality 
from  disease,  which  affect  all  alike,  whether  on  mainland  or  on  island,  are 
exposed  to  the  additional  dangers  arising  from  their  only  road  or  highway 
being  across  the  dangerous  channels  which  divide  island  from  island,  or 
from  the  mainland,  and  through  which  fierce  currents  run.  The  deaths 
from  drowning  are  consequently  very  numerous  during  the  year,  and  tend 
to  render  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  more  disproportioned  than  they  would 
otherwise  be. 

Comparing  the  population  with  the  area  of  Scotland,  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  99*7  persons,  or  within  a  fraction  of  100  persons,  to  every 
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square  mile,  and,  of  coarse,  6*41  acres  to  every  person  of  the  popaladon, 
or  28-8  acres  to  every  family.  Of  these  28*8  acres,  about  9 J  would  be 
arable,  19  hill  or  moor,  and  |  of  an  acre  pond  or  lake. 

This  proportion  of  persons  to  a  mile  varied  extremely  in  the  several 
counties  of  Scotland,  oeing  lowest  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  where 
there  were  only  13*3  persons  to  a  mile;  and  highest  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  where  there  were  746*5  persons  to  every  square  mile.  Renfrew 
contained  the  next  greatest  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile,  viz.,  718*8; 
after  which  foUowea  Lanark,  710*4  persons  to  a  square  mile.  The  propor- 
tion in  other  counties  of  Scotland  is  very  much  below  this,  the  highest  of 
these  being  Clacktbannan,  with  466*3  persons  to  a  square  mile;  and  next 
to  it  Linlitngow,  with  304*2  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Of  the  lowest  pro- 
portions, after  Sutherland  comes  Inverness,  with  only  20*8  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile ;  Argyle  with  24*5  inhabitants,  Ross  and  Cromarty  with  25*8 
inhabitants,  and  Peebles  with  32  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Number  or  the  IvEAsrtASTB. 

The  number  of  persons  in  Scotland  on  the  8th  April,  1862,  including 
such  of  the  military,  royal  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  as  were  in  Scottish 
waters  on  that  day,  was  3,062,294.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  between  the  years  1851  and  1861  only  increased  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent ;  while  during  the  previous  ten  years  it  had  increased  at 
the  rate  of  10*25  per  cent;  t^tween  1831  and  1841,  10*82  per  cent; 
between  1821  and  1831,  13*04  percent;  between  1811  and  1821,  15*82 
]per  cent ;  and  between  1801  and  1811,  12*27  per  cent. 

By  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  increase  between  1851  and  1861  is  less 
than  that  of  any  decennial  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  even  falls  short  of  the  increase  between  1801  and  1811,  by  23,892 
persons. 

The  probable  cause  of  such  a  startling  fact  merits  examination. 

In  England,  and  in  the  larger  States  of  Europe,  the  increase  of  births 
over  deaths,  affords,  year  by  year,  a  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the 
population  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  it  is  the 

5 Ian  followed  in  England  for  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  population 
uring  the  years  which  intervene  between  the  decennial  census  periods,  till 
the  taking  of  a  new  census  enables  the  exact  numbers  to  be  ascertained. 
In  a  small  c^ntry  like  Scotland,  however,  such  a  mode  of  estimation 
would  lead  to  the  grossest  blunders,  as  may  be  shown  in  a  few  words. 
An  Act  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  came  into 
operation  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  January,  1855.  A  few  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  registration, 
registered  all  the  births,  as  no  efficient  check  had  been  devised  tor  ascer- 
taining their  true  numbers.  The  checks  devised  for  ascertaining  the  true 
number  of  deaths  were,  however,  so  efficient,  that  no  death  which  occurred 
after  that  period  escaped  regisiration.  If  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  the 
births  and  deaths  in  Scotland  from  the  31st  March,  1851,  till  the  31st  of 
December,  1854,  occurred  at  the  same  average  rate  as  from  1855  to  1861 
inclusive,  and  a  correction  be  made  from  the  deficiencies  in  the  birth 
register  during  the  first  quarter  of  1855,  then  the  total  births  in  Scotland 
in  the  decennial  period  (from  M^ch,  1851,  to  April,  1861)  would  number 
1,025,275,  while  the  deaths  would  amount  to  620,091.  The  actual  and 
natural  decennial  increase  in  Scotland,  between  the  taking  of  the  census  of 
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1851  and  1861,  would  ther<efore  amount  to  405,185  persons,  and  that 
number  added  to  the  population  ascertained  to  be  in  Scotland  in  1851, 
would  have  caused  the  population  in  1861  to  have  amounted  to  3,293,927 
persons ;  and  the  decennial  rate  of  increase  would  have  been  14*02  per  cent, 
or  creadj  more  than  double  what  it  actually  proved  to  be. 

This  circumstance,  then,  of  the  actual  population  of  Scotland  in  1861 
not  amounting  to  the  number  which  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  shows 
it  ought  to  have  been,  seems  to  prove  two  facts, — 1st,  That  the  falling  off 
In  the  proportional  increase  did  not  depend  on  any  deficiency  in  the  prolific 

Sower  of  the  population ;  and  2nd,  That  the  numbers  must  have  been  kept 
own  by  a  very  large  emigration. 

Now,  the  numbers  of  emigrants  to  our  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries 
are  pretty  accurately  ascertained;  and  by  a  return  received  from  the 
Government  Emigration  Board,  it  appears  that  in  the  decennial  period 
1851  to  1861,  there  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
173,817  persons  of  Scottish  origin.  But  a  lai^e  number  of  emigrants 
leave  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  whose  nationality  is  not  ascertained, 
though  their  numbers  are.  To  arrive  at  the  correct  number  of  Scottish 
emigrants,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  proportion  which  would  &11  to 
Scotland,  were  these  distributed  among  English,  Irish,  and  foreigners  in 
proportion  to  the  ascertained  number  of  these  respective  classes.  Making 
all  due  corrections,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of 
Scottish  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  1851  and  that  of  1861,  amounted  to  183,627 
persons.  These  numbers  must  therefore  be  deducted  irom  the  405,185, 
the  natural  increase  of  births  over  deaths,  which  would  leave  221,557  aa 
the  corrected  increase  of  the  population  return  between  1851  and  1861. 
This  would  assume  the  population  of  1861  to  be  3,110,299 ;  and  show  it 
had  increased  at  the  rate  of  7*71  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years ;  whereas,  the 
actual  population,  as  ascertained,  fell  short  of  that  by  48,005  persons,  being 
only  3,062,294,  and  had  actually  only  increased  at  the  decennial  rate  of 
6*00  per  cent. 

These  facts  render  it  highly  probable  either  that  a  very  large  emigration 
of  Scotsmen  goes  on  annually  to  England,  and  perhaps  to  a  small  extent  to 
Ireland  (an  emigration  not  nearly  counterbalan(>dd  by  the  very  large  annual 
influx  of  Irish),  or  that  a  disproportionally  great  excess  of  Scotsmen  engage 
themselves  in  the  navy  and  merchant  shipping,  or  in  the  army. 

These  facts  appear  further  to  demonstrate  that  the  population  of  Scot- 
land cannot  be  even  approximatively  estimated  for  years  between  censua 
periods,  by  using  as  tbe  basis  of  the  calculation  the  excess  of  births  over 
death;  and  that  even  were  the  total  number  of  emigrants  in  addition 
deducted,  a  large  over-estimate  of  the  population  might  be  made. 

DiSTBIBUTION  or  THB  POPULATION. 

Before  noticing  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  population  into  sexeSy 
families,  &c,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  discover  the  proportion  in  which  it 
is  distributed  over  the  country,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  the  islands ;  or  in 
burghs,  towns,  villages,  purely  rural  districts,  and  on  the  treacherous  main. 

If  Scotland  be  divided  into  two  groups,  mainland  and  islandjs,  it  appears 
that  of  the  3,062,294  persons  in  it  on  the  8th  April,  1861,  there  were 
2,897,300  persons  on  the  mainland,  and  164,994  persons  in  the  186- inha- 
bited islands  which  lie  around  it      This  gives  the  proportion  of  94*61 
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per  cent  of  the  population  on  the  miunland,  and  6*39  per  cent,  on  'flie' 
islands. 

But  the  population  may  be  viewed  from  another  and  more  interestins 
point,  as  distributed  in  six  groups.  1.  In  burghs,  parliamentary  and  royif 
2.  In  towns,  not  being  burghs,  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  3.  In 
Tillages  with  from  300  to  2,000  inhabitants.  4.  In  Tillages  with  under 
300  inhabitants,  and  all  the  strictij  rural  districts.  5.  In  the  Royal  Navy. 
6.  In  the  merchant  shipping. 

The  accompanying  Table  III.  gives  all  the  particulars  regarding  these 
several  croups,  by  which  it  appears  that  1,278,671  persons  were  living  in 
the  parliamentary  and  royal  burghs ;  that  289,057  persons  were  living  in 
towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  that  383,174  persons  were  living 
in  villages  of  from  300  to  2,000  inhabitants;  while  1,104,102  were  living 
in  the  smaller  hamlets  and  in  detached  cottages,  fiurmhouses,  country-seatB, 
islands,  &c.,  scattered  over  the  country ;  that  737  were  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  6,653  in  the  merchant  shipping.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  every  100 
persons  of  the  general  population,  41*76  were  in  royal  and  parliamentaiy 
burghs;  9*44  m  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards;  12*51  in 
villages  of  from  300  to  2,000  inhabitants;  36*05  in  smaller  villages  and 
purefy  rural  districts ;  0*02  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  0*22  in  the  merchant 
shipping. 

Pbopobtiov  of  thb  Sezs& 

Of  the  3,062,294  persons  in  Scotland  on  the  8th  AprO,  1861,  only 
1,449,848  were  males,  while  1,612,446  were  females;  being  an  excess  of 
162,598  females,  or  in  the  proportion  of  111*2  females  for  every  100  males. 
These  numbers,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  take  account  of 
the  large  number  of  Scotsmen  who  are  serving  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
mercimtile  shipping,  and  who  in  the  census  returns  are  only  represented 
by  the  number  of  military  or  of  seamen  actually  in  Scotiand,  or  tm  its 
coasts,  when  the  census  was  taken.  As  comjyared  with  England,  however, 
the  proportion  of  females  in  Scotiand  is  disproportionally  great  Thus, 
while  at  the  census  of  1851  England  had  only  104*1  women  for  every  100 
men;  and  in  1861,  a  proportion  of  105*2  women  for  every  100  men; 
Scotland  in  1851  had  110*0  women  for  every  100  men;  while  in  1861  the 

Sroportion  had  risen  to  111*2  women  to  every  100  men.  Or  discarding 
ecimals,  while  in  1861  England  had  5  per  cent,  more  women  than  men, 
Scotiand  had  an  excess  of  11  per  cent  This  fact  would  at  once  serve  to 
show  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  men  in  Scotland  leave  the  country 
than  in  England,  either  as  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  foreign  countries, 
and  England,  or  to  engage  themselves  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant 
shipping. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  every  100  males,  at  each  several  census  of 
the  population  of  Scotiand,  since  1801,  was  111*2  in  1861 ;  110-0  in  1851; 
110*9  m  1841 ;  112*1  in  1831 ;  112-8  in  1821 ;  118*5  in  1811 ;  and  117*6 
in  1801 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  of  the  military  and 
of  the  navy  stationed  in  Scotiand,  as  well  as  that  of  the  merchant  shipping, 
were  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  population  till  1841,  so  that  toe 
censuses  of  1801, 1811, 1821,  and  1831,  are  not  strictiy  comparable  in  so  far 
as  the  proportion  of  sexes  is  concerned,  with  those  of  1841, 1851,  and  1861. 
It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  enabling  us  to  complete  the  fuXL  review 
of  the  population  since  1801,  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
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Scotsmen  serving  in  tbe  army>  nayj,  and  merchant  shipping,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  70,032  persons  in  1801 ;  78,180  persons  in  1811 ;  45,804 
persons  in  1821 ;  41,224  persons  in  1831 ;  that  the  number  of  Scotsmen  in 
those  three  services,  either  abroad  or  in  die  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  not  on  shore,  was  32,155  persons  in  1841 ;  and  that  the  number  of 
Scotsmen  in  these  three  services  serving  abroad,  and,  of  course,  not  included 
in  the  census  of  the  population,  was  33,620  persons  in  1851.  The  number 
of  Scotsmen  in  these  tnree  services,  not  in  Britain  on  the  8th  April,  1861, 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  may  be  estimated  at  34,000 
persons;  and  of  that  number  19,146  were  ascertained  to  be  serving  in  the 
British  mercantile  shipping.  These  tables  show,  in  the  most  pointed  manner, 
to  what  an  extent  the  long-protracted  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  drained  the  country  of  its  male  population, — Scotland,  in  1801, 
having  its  male  population  so  reduced  that  tnere  were  117*6  females  to  every 
100  males;  while  the  proportion  had  increased  by  1811  to  118*5  females  to 
every  100  males. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  rate  the  floating  population  abroad,  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  merchant  shipping,  as  part  of  the  resident  population  of 
Great  Britain.  The  portion  actutJly  in  the  country  at  the  taking  of  the 
census  truly  represents  all  that  portion  of  such  a  population  which  is  likely 
to  be  in  Britain  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is,  tnerefore,  quite  correct  to 
include  all  such  persons  among  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain — and  the 
census  abstracts  for  1861  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  include  all  such  portion. 
But  it  vitiates  all  our  statistics  to  include  those  abroad ;  yet,  for  curiosity's 
sake,  notice  may  be  taken  of  them.  Thus,  if  the  numb^  of  Scotsmen 
serving  abroad  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  marine  service,  or  in  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  but  not  on  shore,  were  added  to  the  number  of  males  for 
1841,  it  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  females  in  Scotland  to  108*1  females 
for  every  100  males,  instead  of  110*9  females  to  every  100  males.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  Scotsmen  in  the  army,  navy,  and  mercantile  marine 
service  who  were  serving  abroad,  were  added  to  the  males  ascertained 
to  be  in  Scotland  in  1851,  it  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  females  to 
107*3  females  for  every  100  males,  instead  of  110  females  to  every  100 
males,  which  was  the  true  proportion. 

In  1861  the  number  of  Scotsmen  serving  abroad  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
mercantile  marine  service  on  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1861,  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  may  be  estimated  at  34,000  males.  If 
these  be  added  to  the  males  in  Scotland  on  the  night  of  the  8th  April,  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  would  be  108*6  females  to  every  100  males.  But 
this  gives  a  fidse  idea  of  the  true  proportion  which,  according  to  the  most 
correct  principles,  ought  to  include  the  males  only  who  are  now  included  in 
the  census  returns,  viz.,  those  resident  on  the  land  on  the  night  of  the 
census,  toother  with  the  royal  navy  in  the  Scottish  waters,  and  the 
merchant  snipping  in  the  ports,  &c.  It  equally  vitiates  the  statistics  of  a 
country  to  exclude  the  persons  serving  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant 
shipping,  who  are  actually  in  the  country  when  the  census  is  taken. 

The  proportion  of  females  was  greater  in  the  population  of  Scotland  in 
1861  than  m  1851,  viz.,  1*2  per  cent  higher;  and  the  same  fact  is  made 
apparent  if  the  numbers  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view, — ^viz.,  the 
respective  increase  of  males  and  of  females  between  1851  and  1861.  While 
between  1851  and  1861  males  increased  at  the  rate  of  5*41  per  cent.,  the 
female  rate  of  increase  was  6*5$   per  cent      This  greater  proportional 
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female  Increase  seems  explicable  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  emignitioa 
which  took  place  from  Scotland  between  1851  and  1861  ;  and  it  is  a  wdl- 
ascertained  fact  that  the  male  emigrants  greatlj  exceed  the  female.  When 
it  is  known  that  there  is  such  a  very  great  excess  of  females  in  our  popu- 
lation, while  the  very  reverse  obtains  in  almost  all  onr  colonies,  it  seems 
to  be  a  pity  that  some  philanthropic  scheme  was  not  devised  whereby  onr 
colonies  might  benefit  by  this  onr  redundancy.  The  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  in  Scotland  is  unnaturally  great,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  so 
many  of  the  males  having  left  the  country  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  other 
countries,  or  in  our  army,  navy,  and  merchant  shipping. 

The  common  belief  is  that  England  is  the  great  nursery  for  our  seamen; 
and  so  in  one  sense  she  is,  if  mere  numbers  be  considered.  But,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  Scotland  supplies  to  our  merchant  shipping  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  than  does  England.  Thus,  though  Englishmen 
constitute  63*4  per  cent  of  the  seamen  in  the  merchant  shipping,  not 
enumerated  in  Britain  on  the  7th  April,  while  Scotsmen  constitute  only 
23*3  per  cent.:  yet,  as  England  is  more  than  six  times  as  populous  as 
Scotland,  she  only  furnishes  twenty-five  merchant  seamen  out  of  every 
10,000  persons  of  her  population ;  whereas  Scotland,  out  of  the  same 
number,  furnishes  sixty-two  persons  to  our  mercantile  marine  service.  In- 
proportion  to  her  population,  then,  Scotland  furnishes  five  seamen  to  the 
mercantile  navy  for  every  two  provided  by  England ;  and  from  this  (act 
may  be  easily  seen  the  reason  why  the  proportion  of  her  males  should  be 
lower  than  that  of  England. 

The  emigration  returns  furnish  us  with  a  similar  proof  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  of  the  males, 
leave  the  country  to  settle  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  In  the  ten 
years  1851  to  1861,  the  corrected  number  of  English  emigrants  was 
640,201 ;  and  of  Scottish  emigrants,  183,627 ;  which  gives  the  annual 
proportion  of  thirty-three  emigrants  in  England  for  every  10,000  persons  in 
the  mean  population  of  these  years ;  but  sixty-one  emigrants  in  Scotland 
for  every  10,000  persons.  In  proportion,  then,  to  her  population,  Scotland 
sends  out  nearly  twice  as  many  emigrants  as  England,  and  2}  times  as 
many  merchant  seamen.  No  wonder,  then,  that  her  population  does  not 
increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of  England,  or  that  her  proportion 
of  males  should  be  so  much  lower. 

But  this  inequality  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  does  not  exist  during 
the  earlier  years  of  life.  At  birth  106  males  appear  for  every  100  females, 
or  only  94*3  females  to  every  100  males;  yet,  by  the  law  of  nature, — a  law 
seen  in  still  more  powerful  operation  even  m  intra  uterine  life, — the  tendency 
to  succumb  under  disease  is  so  much  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
that  by  about  the  18th  year  of  life  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  becomes 
equalized,  100  males  being  alive  at  that  age  for  every  100  females.  After 
that  period  other  elements  come  in  to  disturb  the  natural  balance  of  the 
sexes ;  but  these  other  causes  are  chiefly  felt  in  a  small  countrv  like  Scot- 
land, where,  from  the  small  chance  of  advancement  for  the  youth  who  stays 
at  home,  emigration  is  largely  resorted  to.  Were  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  to  be  regulated  by  the  respective  tendency  of  each  sex  to  death  (the 
males  dying  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  females  at  all  ages),  then  in  the 
whole  population  the  proportion  would  be  about  102  females  for  every  100 
males,  or  nearly  that  of  the  German  Confederacy,  which  is  102*3  femdes  to 
every  100  males.     But  the  excessive  drain  on  the  males  by  emigration,  and 
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by  supplying  our  mercliant  shippings  royal  navy,  and  army,  going  along 
with  this  higher  male  death-rate,  increases  the  proportion  of  females  in 
Scotland  to  111  females  for  every  100  males  in  the  general  population. 

As  it  is  always  interesting  to  compare  the  statistics  of  this  country  with 
those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  a 
few  of  these  may  be  mentioned.  In  Prussia,  in  1858,  there  were  100*7 
females  for  every  100  males.  In  Denmark,  in  1860,  there  were  100*8 
females  for  every  100  males.  In  Spain,  in  1859,  there  were  101*5  females 
for  every  100  males.  In  Holland,  in  1858,  there  were  101*8  females  for 
every  100  males.  In  France,  in  1856,  there  were  101*9  females  for  every 
100  males.  In  the  combined  States  of  the  German  Union,  in  1856,  there 
were  102*3  females  to  every  100  males.  In  Norway,  in  1855,  there  were 
104*2  females  to  every  100  males.  In  Sweden,  in  1855,  there  were  106*3 
females  to  every  100  males;  while  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1861,  there 
were  105*2  females  to  every  100  males;  the  proportion  of  Scotland  being 
111*2  females  to  every  100  males. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Scotland  far  exceeds  all  these  countries  in  the  excess 
of  her  female  population ;  and  that  fact  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  an  excess  must  tell  preju- 
dicially against  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  though  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  proof  that  it  affects  its  general  morality. 

The  several  counties  of  Scotland  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes ;  for  while  the  county  of  Linlithgow  actually 
shows  a  considerable  excess  of  males,  in  Shetland  the  females  are  nearly 
one-half  more  numerous  than  the  males.  The  excess  of  males  in  Linlith- 
gow, being  106  males  for  every  100  females,  is  easily  accounted  for;  the 
new  workings  in  the  coal  and  ironstone  mines  having  drawn  from  other 
counties  a  large  number  of  males,  not  accompanied  by  their  due  proportion 
of  females.  In  the  small  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Peebles,  also,  the  influx 
of  railway  labourers  has  unnaturally  depressed  the  proportion  of  the  females, 
so  that  in  Peebles  there  were  only  101*6  females,  and  in  Roxburgh,  102 
females  for  every  100  males.  In  the  county  of  Shetland,  again,  the  females 
were  in  such  excess  that  there  were  142*6  females  for  every  100  males; 
and  even  though  we  added  all  the  males  and  females  temporarily  absent, 
the  proportion  would  still  be  135  females  for  every  100  males.  It  seems 
difBcult  to  account  for  such  a  great  excess  of  females,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  greater  mortality  in  the  male  sex, 
which  Shetland  exhibits  with  the  rest  of  Scotland,  a  greater  proportion  of 
males  enter  the  mercantile  marine  service,  and  that  there  is  a  high  super- 
added male  mortality  from  drowning.  This  latter  supposition  seems  proved 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  years  1855-7,  no  fewer  than  1,263  males  were 
drowned  from  accidents  in  Shetland,  while  only  238  females  died  from  that 
cause  during  the  same  period.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  same  cause 
that  tha  proportion  of  females  is  so  very  high  in  the  counties  of  Orkney, 
Ross,  and  Cromarty,  and  Inverness — counties  which  so  far  assimilate  to 
that  of  Shetland,  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
require  to  risk  themselves*  on  the  dangerous  channels  of  the  sea  in  small 
boats,  which  are  the  only  means  of  communication  between  one  island  and 
another,  or  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland.  This  familiarity  with 
the  sea  probably  also  induces  a  disproportionally  large  number  to  enter  .the 
mercantile  marine  service,  and  thus  still  further  drains  away  the  males. 

If  we  look  at  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  from  another  point  of  view, 
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some  cnrioTis  particnlars  are  brought  oat  Thus,  if  we  divide  Scotland 
into  mainland  and  islands,  it  appears  that  on  the  mainland  there  are  onlj 
110*8  females  for  every  100  males;  but  that  in  the  islands  there  are 
118'3  females  for  everj  100  males;  thus  follj  corroborating  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  above  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  excess  of  females  in 
Shetland,  &a 

But  if  we  divide  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  into  four  classes,  according 
as  they  dwell  in  (1.)  burshs;  (2.)  in  towns  of  2;000  inhabitants  and 
npwaros;  (3.)  in  villages  of  from  300  to  2,000  inhabitants;  (4.)  in  purely 
rural  districts,  and  exclude  the  shipping,  the  following  interesting  results 
appear : — In  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  there  are  118  females  for 
every  100  males,  in  the  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  not 
being  burghs,  there  are  109*9  females  to  every  100  males.  In  the  villages 
of  from  300  to  2,000  inhabitants,  there  are  1 10*5  females  to  every  100  males ; 
while  in  the  villages  under  300  inhabitants,  and  the  purely  rural  districts, 
there  are  only  105*7  females  for  every  100  males. 

Pbbsons  to  a  Fakilt. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  &mily,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  at  the  taking  of  the  Census  it  was  directed  that  all  who 
boarded  together  in  the  same  house  should  be  considered  as  one  family  ;  but 
that  lodgers,  who  were  not  boarders,  should  be  considered  as  separate  families. 
In  conformity  with  this  direction,  the  number  of  families  was  collected, 
and  by  the  result  it  appears  that  the  number  of  families  in  Scotland  was 
678,584,  which  gives  tne  proportion  of  4*5  persons  to  each  family — or,  more 
strictly,  nine  persons  to  every  two  families,  or  45  persons  to  every  10 
fiunilies.  According  to  the  returns  of  1851,  the  proportion  was  4*8  per- 
sons to  each  family,  or  48  persons  to  every  10  mmilies;  so  that  if  the 
returns  for  1851  and  1861  be  correct  on  this  head,  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  numbers  in  each  family  had  diminished  during  the  decennial  period 
1851  to  1861.  Over  the  whole  counties  of  Scotknd  the  proportion  of 
persons  in  each  family  is  nearly  the  same,  the  only  remarkable  exceptions 
Deing  Kinross,  where  the  proportion  was  as  low  as  3*9  persons  to  each 
family,  and  Shetland,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  was  so  high 
as  5persons  to  each  family. 

Wnen  Scotland  is  divided  into  two  portions,  mainland  and  islands, 
though  the  mainland  only  exhibits  4*5  persons  to  a  family,  or  45  persons  to 
10  families,  the  proportion  on  the  islands  is  4*7  persons  to  a  &mily,  or  47 
persons  to  10  families.  A  more  minute  analysis,  however,  leads  to  further 
curious  results*  Thus,  by  the  same  table,  it  appears  that  in  the  royal 
and  parliamentary  burghs,  and  also  in  the  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  the  proportion  of  persons  to  a  family  is  4*3,  or  43  persons  to 
10  families;  whereas,  in  the  small  villages  and  truly  rural  populations, 
the  proportion  is  4*6  persons  to  each  family,  or  46  persons  to  every  10 
fiimities. 

Scotland,  however,  has  procured  a  return  for  1861,  which  has  enabled 
ns,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  size  of  every  fiunily  in 
Scotland.  The  Census  Act  of  1861  directed  the  number  of  rooms  with 
windows  to  be  taken ;  and  in  tabulating  the  results  in  combination  with  the 
number  of  fiunilies,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  has  been 
ascertained  not  only  the  number  of  families,  but  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  family.    From  circumstances  which  will  be  afterwards  explained  when 
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describing  these  tables,  the  number  of  families  as  there  exhibited  does  not 
correspond  with  that  ^iven  in  the  general  tables,  and  just  quoted. 

Of  every  10,000  families,  nine  hundred  and  seven  consisted  each  of 
one  person  only;  1,482  consisted  each  of  two  persons  ;  1,555  consisted 
each  of  three  persons ;  1,513  families  each  consisted  of  four  persons ;  1,354 
consisted  each  of  fire  persons ;  1,119  of  six  persons ;  831,  of  seven  persons; 
546  of  eight  persons ;  3 18  of  nine  p^sons ;  172  of  ten  persons ;  87  femilies 
consisted  each  of  eleven  persons ;  47  of  twelve  persons ;  25  of  thirteen 
persons ;  15  of  fourteen  persons ;  while  nine  mmilies  consisted  each  of 
fifteen  persons;  12  families  consisted  each'  of  &om  sixteen  to  twentj  per- 
sons ;  3  families  consisted  each  of  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  persons ; 
1  family  consisted  of  from  twentynsix  to  thirty  persons ;  while  four  fomilies 
in  every  10,000  each  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirty-one  persons.  The 
interesting  table,  therefore,  shows  the  exact  constitution  of  every  family  in 
Scotland  at  the  date  of  taking  the  census.  It  is  instructive,  however,  to 
see  the  proportion  of  each  sized  family  in  the  various  counties  of  Scotland. 
While  families  consisting  of  two  persons  constitute  11  per  cent  of  the 
whole  fiunilies  in  Shetland,  they  constitute  16  per  cent  of  the  families  in 
Orkney,  14  per  cent  in  Caithness,  and  17  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Perth 
and  Fife,  and  18  in  Kinross.  But  the  tables  must  be  referred  to  and  be 
studied  by  themselves,  as  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any  gr^at  populariza- 
tion in  a  general  report,  which  must,  of  necessity,  deal  chiefly  with  general 
results,  but  which  also  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  pointing  out  new  sources 
of  inquiry,  and  where  certain  kinds  of  information  are  to  be  procured,  par- 
ticularly if  that  information  be  new  and  valuable.  Indeed,  on  a  subject  like 
this,  it  is  more  desirable  to  induoe  others  to  take  up  the  inquiry,  and  bring 
it  to  some  practical  result,  than  venture  on  crude  speculations,  when  we 
still  want  &cts  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  jost  conclusion^ 

103,680  families,  or  15*55  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Scotland,  con- 
sisted each  of  three  persons  to  a  family.  We  are  desirous  to  ascertain  how 
these  1(^,683  families  are  lodged;  and  we  find  that  1,243  lived  in  single 
rooms  without  windows ;  39,990  in  single  rooms;  38,136  in  houses  with 
two  rooms  to  each  family ;  10,747  in  houses  with  three  rooms  to  each 
family,  dbc,  Jbc.  As  these  figures  give  us  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
true  proportion  in  which  these  three-personed  families  lived,  all  the  figures 
are  reduced  to  the  decimal  notation  or  proportion,  and  it  appears  that  of 
every  1,000  families,  with  three  persons  to  a  family,  1*20,  or,  dropping  the 
decimals,  one  lived  in  a  single  room  without  a  window,  38  lived  m  smgle 
rooms,  36  lived  in  houses  of  two  rooms,  10  in  houses  of  three  rooms,  four 
in  houses  of  four  rooms,  2  in  houses  of  five  rooms,  &c. 

Number  of  Houses. 

A  **  house  "  is  defined  by  Johnson,  and  by  all  pure  English  writers  and 
scholars,  as  '*  a  place  of  human  abode,"  *^  a  place  where  a  man  lives."  And 
in  confoi*mity  with  this,  a  *^  household  "  is  invariably  defined  as  a  **  family 
living  togetlier ; "  and  a  "  householder,"  as  "  the  master  of  a  family."  Con- 
form to  this  definition  all  our  Acts  of  Parliament  are  drawn  up ;  and  in 
that  most  important  one,  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  cap.  Ixv.,  entitled  **  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  of  Scotland,"  the  word  ^^  house"  is 
invariably  used  in  its  Johnsonian  sense ;  and  the  102.  voters  for  a  member 
of  ParHament  at  present,vote,  and  have  their  votes  unchaUenged,  because 
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the  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  universal  usage,  holds  the  Johnsonian 
definition  of  a  house  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Not  a  little  strange  is  it,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  taking  the  census 
of  the  population,  where  for  social,  for  sanitary,  for  political,  and  other 
purposes,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  exact  information  of  the  number 
of  houses  should  be  procured,  the  above  definition  has  been  departed  from, 
and  a  definition  given  which  compels  the  returns  to  be  maae  in  a  form 
which  gives  not  the  most  distant  approach  to  that  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  to  procure.  That  inquiry  ought  to  have  procured  a  return 
conform  to  the  definition  of  a  '^  house  "  in  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  conform 
to  the  acknowledged  British  definition  of  a  "  house" ;  and  if  the  returns 
for  Scotland  on  this  subject  are  utterly  worthless,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  blame  lies  not  with  the  Scottish  officials,  for  they  were,  against 
iheir  better  convictions,  forced  to  accept  the  erroneous  definition  of  a 
^' house"  which  had  been  adopted  for  England  in  1851,  and  reimposed 
in  186L 

The  definition  of  a  **  house "  adopted  for  the  census  of  England,  was 
''a  distinct  building,  separated  from  others  by  party  walls."  This  definition 
was  quite  unintelligible  in  Scotland.  In  our  towns,  the  whole  houses  of  a 
street  or  square  are  built  continuously,  on  an  uniform  plan,  so  that  firom 
the  outside  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say  where  one  began  and  the  other 
ended.  The  houses  are,  therefore,  not  **  distinct,"  which  means  "  separate,* 
<< different";  and  the  use  of  this  same  word  ^^ distinct,"  in  the  English 
<sensus  definition  of  a  house,  was  the  means  of  utterly  confiising  the  Scot- 
tish enumerators;  so  that  though,  in  very  numerous  instances  over  the 
country,  the  enumerators  met,  and  endeavoured  to  fathom  the  true  meanmg 
of  the  definition,  they  arrived  at  the  most  opposite  conclusions  in  different 
districts.  And  no  wonder.  In  many  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
towns  and  villages,  a  street,  which  may  extend  from  a  quarter  <^  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  length,  is  lined  by  houses  of  two  storeys  in  height,  built  in 
detached  blocks.  Each  block  is  firstly  divided  into  from  three  to  five 
divisions  by  party  walls,  which  carry  the  chimneys  of  the  rooms  on  each 
side  of  it  But  each  of  these  divisions  is  again  subdivided  by  a  party 
wall,  which  runs  up  parallel  with  the  roof  tree,  which  candies  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  entirely  separating  the  rooms  on  the  one  side  of  the  house 
from  those  on  the  other.  The  use  of  the  word  ^*  distinct "  in  the  census 
definition,  seemed  to  leave  no  choice  in  the  enumerators  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted a  house,  and  hence  in  numerous,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  in  how 
many  instances,  every  distinct  block  was  returned  as  one  house.  In  other 
instances,  the  word  ^^ distinct"  was  disregarded,  and  the  enumerators 
defined  a  house  to  consist  of  *^a  building  separated  from  others  by  partition 
walls  carrying  chimneys."  In  this  case,  also,  they  arrived  at  a  wrong 
decision,  because,  we  suppose,  that  the  census  definition  meant  any  solid 
partj'  wall,  whether  it  carried  chimneys  or  not 

In  tlie  Scottish  larger  towns,  again,  it  was  found  quite  impracticable  to 
get  the  English  census  definition  of  a  house  carried  out;  and  though  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  correct  the  returns  according  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  English  definition,  and  in  hundreds  of  instances  the  enume- 
ration books  have  been  returned  to  the  registrars,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  returns  of  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  valueless,  because 
incorrect 

The  stvle  of  building  houses  materially  differs  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
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)and ;  and  probably  tbe  peculiarities  of  each  receive  a  ready  explanation 
in  the  fact  toat  the  English  houses  are  generally  constructed  of  brick,  are 
of  a  slight  build,  and  cannot  be  run  up  to  any  height ;  whereas  in  Scot- 
land, the  houses  are  generally  built  or  durable  stone  which  will  last  for 
ages,  and  from  the  greater  thickness  and  strength  of  the  walls,  may  be  run 
up  to  any  height  While  an  English  town,  therefore,  tends  to  spread  over 
a  great  breadth  of  surface — the  nouse  of  each  family  being  ^'  a  building 
within  party  walls  ** — the  Scottish  town  is  crowded  into  lesser  space,  and 
the  houses  are  built,  as  it  were,  one  over  another,  so  that  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  six  or  more  storeys,  each  storey  or  flat  being  a  distinct  house,  as. 
independent  of  the  others  as  are  the  separated  houses  of  England ;  and, 
moreover,  they  are  generally  possessed  by  different  proprietors.  These 
flats  are  each,  accordmg  to  the  deflnition  of  a  "  house "  m  every  Act  of 
Parliament,  distinct  houses,  and  according  to  the  class  for  whom  the  pile  is 
'  built,  consist  each  of  from  four  to  eisht  or  ten  apartments ;  and  some  of 
them,  in  fact,  are  large  and  commodious  houses,  inhabited  by  persons  of 
independent  means,  or  of  moderate  but  good  incomes  from  professional 
or  mercantile  pursuits.  These  flat  houses  have  each  their  own  independent 
door,  and  lobby  or  halL  It  is  quite  true  the  door  enters  upon  a  stair  which 
is  common  to  it  with  the  other  flat  houses;  but  the  stair  is  merely,  as  it 
were,  an  extension  of  the  street  upwards,  to  suit  the  altered  concCition  ia 
which  the  houses  are  built 

With  every  endeavour  to  carry  out  for  Scotland  the  definition  of  a  house- 
adopted  for  the  census  of  England,  it  has  been  found  Quite  impossible  to 
procure  uniformity  in  the  returns  relative  to  these  flat  houses.  In  nume- 
rous, perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  happens  that  one  stair  serves 
as  the  means  of  egress  to  the  flat  houses  of  two  adjoining  buildings.  But 
in  almost  every  instance  the  lower  flats  belong  to  different  proprietors,  and 
are  let  as  distinct  dwelling-houses,  or  as  shops.  No  two  enumerators  have 
followed  the  same  practice  in  returning  these  houses.  Some  reckon  as 
separate  houses  each  house  which  consists  of  a  dining-room  and  sunk  flat, 
or  of  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  sunk  floors ;  while  they  reckon  all 
who  enter  by  the  same  common  stair  as  in  one  house,  considering  that  the 
definition  '^  separated  from  other  building  by  party  walls,"  prevented  them> 
from  returning  any  as  belonging  to  the  same  house  as  the  lower  floors  which 
entered  from  uie  street,  seeing  that  these  upper  flats  were  separated  from 
these  lower  floors  by  the  solid  party  walls  of  the  stair  itsel£  In  otheir 
instances,  the  enumerators  returned  them  as  four  houses,  because  the  flats 
above  were  each  over  separate  buildings,  and  yet  were  separated  from  the 
lower  flats  by  the  party  walls  of  the  stair.  In  a  few  instances,  again,  the 
same  description  of  houses  was  returned  as  two  houses  only,  the  upper, 
independent  flats  being  reckoned  as  within  the  same  party  walls  as  the- 
lower  flats,  even  though  the  one  entered  from  the  street,  the  other  from  the 
common  stair,  the  enumerators  in  this  instance  reading  the  definition  of  a 
party  wall  as  one  "carrying  chimneys."  In  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
however,  it  is  feared  that  the  enumerators  got  quite  confused  as  to  what 
was  really  wished  to  be  procured,  and  reckoned  every  separate  flat  as  a 
distinct  house. 

All  these  mistakes  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  acknowledged  only 
legal  and  only  customary  definition  of  a  house  been  adhered  to;  and 
returns  would  have  been  procured  which  would  not  only  have  served 
various  political  and  civil  purposes,  but  which  would  have  done  much  ta 
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throw  light  on  many  social  and  sanitary  questions  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commnniir. 

We  venture,  therefore,  stron^j  to  recommend,  that  when  the  next  census 
of  the  population  shall  be  taken,  in  187 1,  it  shall  be  directed  that  a  ^  house  " 
shall  bear  the  following  definition :— *'  A  dwelling,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
apartments,  entering  by  a  separate  door  from  the  street,  court,  or  lane,  or  bj 
a  door  opening  directly  upon  or  into  a  common  stair.'*  Hence,  a  flat,  let 
to  two  or  more  tenants,  within  the  door  which  opens  upon  the  common  stair, 
would  only  be  one  house ;  so  also,  for  the  same  reason,  would  be  a  flat  let 
out  in  separate  apartments. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  which  has  led  the  authorities  in  England  wrong  as 
to  the  proper  definition  of  a  house,  is  their  wish  to  conform  to  the  definition 
of  a  house  as  given  by  foreigners  who  understand  not  our  social  arrange- 
ments or  our  domestic  economy.  In  Paris,  for  example,  all  within  the 
partition  walls  is  truly  one  house,  though  let  out  to  separate  families,  inas* 
much  as  these  families  are  mere  lodgers,  as  they  would  be  styled  in  Soot- 
land  ;  the  whole  tenement  being  owned  and  partlv  occupied  by  one  person, 
who  lets  to  others  the  several  rooms,  either  singly  or  in  flats,  according  to 
the  class  of  persons  frequenting  the  street  What  still  more  strongly  shows 
that  all  within  that  large  tenement  ought  to  be  considered  as  inhabiting  one 
house  is,  that  all  enter  by  one  common  door  from  the  street,  all  are  served 
by  one  common  porter  who  opens  said  door,  and  keeps  the  keys  of  the 
several  rooms,  and  does  so  much  of  the  cleaning,  &c.  In  fisict,  such  a 
tenement  would  be  invariably  reckoned  in  Scotland  as  one  house,  and  that 
a  lodging-house.  But  there  is  no  similarity  in  such  a  Parisian  house  to 
the  flats  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  an  erroneous  definition  of  a  house  to 
please  these  foreign  statists,  who  are  quite  correct  in  their  ideas  relative  to 
their  own  houses,  but  totally  incorrect  in  applying  the  same  definition  to  us. 
Our  census  definition  of  a  ^  house  "  ought  to  correspond  to  that  adopted  in 
all  our  legislative  Acts,  and  trustworthy  returns  of  the  number  of  houses 
will  never  be  procured  till  such  a  plan  oe  adopted. 

In  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  incorrectness  in  the  number  of 
houses  need  not  grieve  us,  inasmuch  as  the  Scottish  Census  Act  directed  a 
return  to  be  procured,  which  will  give  us  all  the  possible  information  we 
could  desire  relative  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  in  so  &r  as  house 
accommodation  is  concerned.  The  particulars  of  that  return  will  be  after- 
wards alluded  to. 

Taking  every  care  to  procure  the  returns  for  the  houses  as  correctly  as 
possible  accoroing  to  the  English  census  definition,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  houses  was  returned  at  393,220,  which  gives  1*7  families,  or 
7"7  persons  to  every  house, — ^in  other  words,  17  fiimilies,  consisting  of  77 
persons,  to  every  10  houses.  As  might  be  expected,  that  proportion  varied 
wherever  towns  of  any  considerable  population,  as  compared  with  the  land- 
ward districts,  occurred  in  a  county.  Thus,  die  presence  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  raised  the  proportion  to  25  fiunilies 
of  113  persons  for  every  10  houses;  Glasgow,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
raised  the  proportion  there  to  28  families,  consisting  of  135  persons  for 
every  10  houses;  w^e  Paisley  and  Greenock,  in  the  county  of  Renfirew, 
raised  the  proportion  there  the  highest  in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  viz.,  to 
32  families,  consisting  of  148  persons,  for  every  10  houses. 

Tliese  anomalies,  all  resulting  fit)m  the  definition  of  a  house  which  was 
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adopted^  are  rendered  very  striking  by  looking  at  the  different  proportion 
of  families  and  of  persons  to  a  house  in  the  burghs^  'towns,  and  rural  parts 
of  Scotland.  Thus,  in  the  parliamentary  and  royal  burghs,  31  families^ 
consisting  of  137  persons,  were  returned  as  inhabiting  every  10  houses. 
Tn  the  towns,  not  being  burghs,  which  had  each  2,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  18  families,  consisting  of  82  persons,  inhabited  every  10  houses; 
Wiiile  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  including,  of  course,  the  truly  rural 
population,  only  12  |amilies,  consisting  of  66  persons,  inhabited  every 
10  houses. 

These  facts,  then,  instead  of  giving  us  the  most  distant  conception  of  the 
house  accommodation  of  the  people,  only  serve  to  show  that  the  natives  of 
the  more  rural  parts  lived  chiefly  in  cottages;  that  those  in  the  towns 
lived  in  a  more  substantial  kind  of  dwelling,  which  admitted  of  one  flat 
being  built  over  another ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  lived  in  a 
still  larger  and  more  substantial  class  of  houses.  All  this  was  well  known 
without  the  census  returns,  as  taken  upon  this  head ;  and  they  add  nothing 
to  our  information,  excepting  that  they  show  in  figures  the  previously  well- 
known  iact 

A  return,  however,  was  procured  for  Scotland,  which  does  give  much 
valuable  information,  and  wtiich  will  be  shortly  alluded  to. 

NuMBSR  OP  Rooms  wifh  Windows. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  facts  ascertained  at  the  taking  of  the 
census  in  1861,  was  the  number  of  rooms  with  windows;  and  to  Uie  facts 
brought  out  by  this  inquiry  social  reformers  will  look  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  profit  The  mere  number  of  houses,  or  even  the  number  of 
families  or  of  persons  inhabiting  that  house,  gave  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
house  accommodation  of  the  people.  But  the  sanitarv  reformers  in  Scot- 
land  have  now  procured  a  document  of  inestimable  value,  of  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  they  will  take  full  advantage,  seeing  that  neither  England  nor 
Ireland,  nor  any  State  known  to  us,  have  procured  any  similar  returns. 

This  return — specially  ordered  for  Scotland — has  appeared  so  valuable 
to  us,  that  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  publish  in  detail  the  particulars  of 
the  house  accommodation  of  every  re^stration  district  in  Scotland ;  these 
particulars  specifying  the  number  of  families  living  in  one  room,  in  two 
rooms,  &c.  The  tables  from  which  the  whole  of  these  particulars  are 
drawn  up,  specify  not  only  the  number  of  rooms  to  each  family,  but  also 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  family  inhabiting  the  several  room  or  rooms. 
Dread  of  incurring  too  much  expense  in  printing  has  alone  prevented  us 
from  publishing  these  tables  in  mil  for  each  comity  and  for  each  principal 
town ;  in  the  meantime,  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  give  the  full  particu- 
lars for  all  Scotland,  and  for  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

It  was  ajscertained  that  at  the  taking  of  the  census,  the  inhabited  houses 
of  Scotland  had  1,708,406  rooms  wim  one  or  more  windows,  which  gives 
the  number  of  4*3  rooms  with  windows  to  every  house ;  2*5  rooms  to  every 
family;  and  1*7  persons  to  every  room.  In  other  words,  there  were  43 
rooms  with  windows  in  every  10  houses ;  25  rooms  to  every  10  families ; 
and  17  persons  to  every  10  rooms. 

The  common  belief  is  that  the  house  accommodation  of  the  town  popu- 
lation is  veiy  much  inferior  to  that  prevailing  in  the  country  districts ; 
this  return  ought  to  dissipate  such  a  delusion ;  for  it  appears  that  while  in 
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Scotland  there  are  3*1  persons  for  everj  room ;  in  Orkney,  2  persons;  and 
in  Caithness,  2*1  persons  for  every  room ;  in  the  connty  of  Edinburgh, 
including  the  large  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Portobello,  there  were 
only  1*4  persons  for  every  room ;  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  where  the 
population  is  half  town,  there  were  only  two  persons  to  each  room  ;  and  in 
the  county  of  Lanark,  with  its  overgrown  town  of  Glasgow  and  its  nume- 
rous large  manufacturing  and  mining  towns,  the  proportion  was  only 
2*1  persons  to  every  room,  or  the  very  same  as  that  of  rural  Caithness.  But 
it  may  be  justly  said  these  numbers  do  not  express  the  exact  condition  of 
the  town  population  as  contrasted  with  the  rural,  inasmuch  as  the  town 
populations  in  these  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Renfrew,  and  Lanark,  are 
mixed  up  and  i^iven  along  with  the  rural  population.  Let  us  take,  then, 
for  contrast  with  purely  rural  counties,  the  eight  largest  towns  in  Scotland, 
and  contrast  the  number  of  persons  to  each  room  in  them  with  that  in  eight 
counties  whose  populations  are  almost  entirely  rural,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  while  only  three  towns  have  more  persons  to  a  room  than  the  average 
of  all  Scotland,  there  are  at  least  seven  purely  rural  counties  which  are 
above  that  average ;  while  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Lin- 
lithgow, though  containing  small  towns,  might  have  been  added  to  these 
without  any  violation  of  facts.  It  appears  that  of  the  towns.  Paisley  gives 
an  average  of  2*1  persons  to  each  room ;  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  2  persons 
to  each  room;  Greenock,  1*7  persons  to  each  room;  Leith,  1*6  persons; 
Aberdeen,  1*5 ;  Edinburgh,  1*4  ;  and  Perth,  1*3  persons  to  each  room.  Of 
the  counties,  again,  Shetland  gives  the  average  of  3*1  persons  to  each  room; 
Caithness,  2*1  persons ;  Orkney,  2  persons ;  Argyll,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Inverness  and  Clackmannan,  1*8  persons;  and  Sutherland,  1*7  persons  to 
each  room.  To  these  might  be  added  Linlithcow,  with  2*1  persons  to  each 
room,  and  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stining,  each  with  1*8  persons  to 
each  room,  even  though  they  contain  some  town  populations. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  inhabitants  of  tne  towns  do  not  suffer  in 
respect  of  house  accommodation  more  than  the  dwellers  in  the  country; 
for  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  there  are  only  six  counties  (including  that 
of  Edinburgh),  which  have  so  low  a  proportion  of  persons  to  a  room  as 
exists  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  only  one  county  in  Scotland,  viz.  Kirk- 
cudbright, where  there  is  the  same  low  proportion  of  persons  to  a  room  as 
the  feir  city  of  Perth. 

On  the  mainland  of  Scotland  there  are  only  1*7  persons  to  each  room,  or 
17  persons  to  every  10  rooms;  but  in  the  186  islands  which  surround  the 
mainland  of  Scotland  there  are  2*3  persons  to  each  room,  or  23  persons  to 
every  10  rooms.  Or  take  the  more  minute  subdivision.  In  the  burghs  of 
Scotland  there  were  only  17  persons  to  every  10  rooms;  in  the  smaller 
towns,  19  persons  to  every  10  rooms;  but  in  the  purely  rural  parts,  18  per- 
sons to  every  10  rooms.  It  mav  be  remarked,  that  in  the  rural  parts  the 
Jroportion,  instead  of  being  so  low  as  18  persons  to  every  10  rooms,  would 
ave  quite  equalled  that  in  the  islands,  had  it  not  been  that  the  mansion- 
bouses  studded  over  the  rural  parts,  each  with  their  30  to  50  windowed 
rooms,  cause  the  proportion  of  persons  to  a  room  to  be  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

That,  then,  from  which  the  town  populations  suffer  is  not  so  much 
insufficient  house — or  rather  room — accommodation,  as  the  overcrowding 
of  masses  of  the  people  in  a  limited  space, — ^an  overcrowding  almost  always 
attended  with  deficient  ventilation,  and  the  consequent  breaSiing  an  impure 
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-air,  deficient  supply  of  water^  and  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  soil  water 
and  feculent-  matters,  &c.,  but  by  throwing  them  into  the  narrow  street, 
close,  lane,  or  court,  in  which  the  houses  may  be  situated,  thus  vitiating  the 
purity  of  the  air  which  should  enter  these  houses.  It  is  this  constant 
breathing  of  impure  air  which  lowers  the  general  standard  of  health  in  all 
town  populations,  and  renders  them  so  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by, 
and  to  succumb  under,  any  diseases  which  may  be  at  the  moment  prevalent 
It  is  mainly  this  which  causes  our  town  population  in  Scotland  to  be  cut  off 
annually  at  the  rate  of  264  deaths  in  everj  10,000  persons  living ;  whUe 
the  rural  districts  only  suffer  in  the  proportion  of  173  deaths  annually  in  a 
like  population* 

Let  us  now  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  returns  for  each  district 
of  Scotland,  specifying  the  number  of  families  inhabiting  a  house  contain- 
ing one  or  more  rooms,  specifying  the  number  of  rooms  m  each  house,  and 
the  number  of  families  dwelling  in  houses  with  the  number  of  rooms 
specified* 

In  taking  up  the  statistics  for  an  inquiry  like  this,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  few  errors  may  have  arisen  from  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
enumerators,  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  general  results  in 
the  very  smallest  degree.  For  instance,  where  a  house  was  entered  in  the 
enumeration  books  as  inhabited,  but  no  rooms  with  windows  were  assigned 
to  it,  it  was  classed  in  the  tables  as  a  cottage  with  one  room  and  without  a 
window.  It  is  suspected  that,  in  a  few  instances,  huts  or  temporary 
houses  occupied  by  railway  labourers  have  been  returned  as  houses 
without  windows,  which  accounts  for  that  table  showing  seven  instances 
in  which  houses  without  windows  were  occupied  by  families  numbering 
from  16  to  30  persons.  These,  however,  do  not  affect  the  general  result, 
and  it  is  deemed  far  better  to  permit  the  table  to  be  published  as  drawn  out, 
than  by  any  attempt  at  adjustment  or  correction  to  vitiate  its  accuracy. 

Another  circumstance  caused  the  number  of  families  in  this  table  not  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  families  returned  in  the  general  tables. 
Firstly.  No  vagrants,  or  persons  living  in  bams,  tents,  &c.,  are  included  in 
these  special  tables.  Deauction  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  1,005 
families  of  vagrants.  Secondly.  It  had  been  directed  that  a  separate 
schedule  was  to  be  left  for  every  lodger,  if  alone,  or  for  two  or  more 
lodgers,  if  they  boarded  together.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  many 
lodgers  had  no  room  separate  crom  those  with  whom  tney  lived,  yet  did  not 
board  with  them.  To  these  the  enumerators  appear  to  have  furnished 
separate  schedules,  and  hence  it  happened  that  in  the  general  tables  these 
wei*e  reckoned  separate  families.  In  making  up  these  tables,  however,  the 
lodger  was  not  reckoned  a  sepaiate  family  if  he  lived  in  the  same  room, 
but  was  reckoned  as  a  member  of  the  family  occupying  that  one  room.  In 
fact,  the  table  could  not  have  been  constructed,  unless  all  the  .persons 
living  in  one  room,  even  though  they  might  be  separate  families,  were  con- 
sidered as  one  family.  This,  however,  leads  to  no  erroneous  conclusion  as 
to  the  house  accommodation ;  because  the  particularity  of  the  table,  show- 
ing the  absolute  number  of  pei*sons  in  each  family  who  occupied  houses  of 
different  sizes,  prevents  all  erroneous  conclusions  on  that  point 

This  very  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  families  as  given  in  the 
general  tables,  and  in  this  special  series  of  tables,  shows  that  tne  principle 
of  considering  a  lodger  in  every  case  as  a  separate  family,  leads  to  con- 
fusion;  and  that  aU  useful  purposes  would  nave  been  served,  had  the 
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enumerators  been  distinctly  instructed  to  consider  all  who  lodged  in  one 
room  as  one  family,  and  not  to  consider  a  lod^;er  as  a  separate  family,  unless 
he  or  she  occupied  a  room  or  rooms  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

These  tables  also  decided  as  to  what  constituted  *^ a  house;  "  for,  as  the 
table  was  drawn  so  as  to  exhibit  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  in 
combination  with  the  number  of  rooms  with  windows  occupied  by  that 
family,  it  was  found  impossible  to  adopt  the  definition  of  a  house,  as  laid 
down  in  the  census  instructions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  the  definition  of  a  house  as  laid  down  by 
Johnson  and  all  English  writers,  and  as  defined  by  all  our  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment On  these  two  principles,  then,  these  two  tables  were  constructed 
— yiz.,  that  lodgers,  livmg  in  the  same  room  with  the  other  inmates,  were 
reckoned  as  part  of  that  family ;  and  that  a  house  meant  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied  by  one  fiimily. 

These  tables  then  furnish  us  witih  the  important  information,  that  10,784 
lodgers,  returned  as  separate  families,  were  in  reality  not  separate  families, 
but  occupied  the  same  room  or  rooms  as  those  with  whom  they  lodged. 
As  such  persons  cannot,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  be  considered  as  separate 
families,  that  number,  together  with  the  1,005  families  of  vagrants,  ou^t  to 
be  deducted  from  the  number  of  families  returned  in  the  general  tables, 
when  it  would  leave  666,786  as  the  correct  number  of  me  families  in 
Scotland,  in  April,  1861,  living  in  some  kind  of  house. 

At  the  taking  of  the  census,  7,964  families  in  Scotland  (or  little  more 
than  1  per  cent),  were  each  living  in  single  rooms,  which  contained  no 
window;  but  the  li^ht  to  which  was  admitted  by  the  door,  or  by  an 
aperture  in  the  rooC  or  side  wall,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
window  and  chimney. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  all  these  7,964  famih'es  were  living  in 
a  pre-eminently  unhealthy  sanitary  condition,  simply  because  they  occupied 
rooms  which  had  no  windows.  If  that  room  were  a  thatched  cottage,  with 
an  aperture  in  the  roof  or  side  wall,  whatever  other  supposed  essentiak 
that  room  wanted,  it  had  in  full  perfection  that  which  most  conduces  to 
full  health  and  freedom  from  disease, — viz.,  free  ventilation ;  and,  though 
not  blessed  with  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun  inside  its  walls,  it  was  a 
room  more  conducive  to  health  and  vigour  than  thousands  of  the  cottages 
with  windows  where  such  means  of  free  ventilation  do  not  exist ;  or,  than 
those  close,  unaired  rooms  in  towns,  which,  though  blessed  with  windows 
of  fair  dimensions,  never  experience  the  benefit  of  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
The  truly  unhealthy  cottages  are  those  which  have  no  open  chimney  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  and  permit  of  ventilation,  no  matter  whether  tbej 
have  windows  or  not ;  for  the  window  is  always  a  fiixture,  incapable  of 
being  opened.  In  such  cottages  the  mortality  is  high  at  all  ages;  and 
Dr.  Morgan  has  clearly  prov^  that  it  is  to  this  cause  the  high  fiitality 
among  the  infants  of  St  Kilda  is  to  be  ascribed, — ^giving  rise  to  trismus 
duruig  the  first  week  afi«r  their  birth.  Over  the  whole  of  the  highlands 
and  islands,  wherever  the  free  ventilating  opening  in  the  roof  is  want- 
ing, and  the*  smoke  escapes  by  the  door,  tne  proportion  of  deaths  by 
pinmonary  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  greatly  higher  than 
among  those  living  in  the  same  localities,  but  under  different  hygienic 
conditions. 

In  the  case  of  rooms  in  towns  which  have  no  windows,  of  all  unhealthy 
dwellings  they  are  the  most  unwholesome,  particularly  if  such  be  under 
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the  level  of  the  street ;  and  the  inhabitmg  of  such  cellar  dwellings  ought  to 
be  strictly  prohibited. 

226,723  families  lived  each  in  one  room ;  that  is,  34  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  Scotland  lived  in  one  room,  which  room  had  one  or  more 
windows — often  a  mere  apology  for  a  window.  To  get  at  the  true  number 
of  &milies  living  in  one  room,  there  ought  to  be  added  the  number  of 
those  living  in  one  room,  but  without  a  window.  This  would  make  the 
proportion  of  families  in  Scotland  living  in  one  room  35  per  cent,  of  the 
total  families. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  regarding  the  insufficiency  of 
the  accommodation  provided  for  the  agricultur^  portion  of  the  community; 
but  the  return  under  consideration  serves  to  show  that  they  are  at  least  not 
worse  off  in  that  respect  than  the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  while  the  box-bed, 
so  prevalent  in  agricultural  districts,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  room  for 
the  parties'  sleeping  in,  so  that  it  affords  facilities  for  a  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  observance  of  decency,  to  an  extent  which  is  impossible  in  a 
single  room  where  such  accommodation  is  wanting,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  towns. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  on  this  head.  In  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
34  per  cent. ;  in  Aberdeen,  35  per  cent. ;  in  Dundee,  37  per  cent ;  and  in 
Paisley,  42  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  these  towns,  occupy  each  but  one 
room.  But  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  counties  where  the  proportion 
of  families  living  in  one  room  is  less  than  that  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ; 
twenty  counties  where  the  proportion  is  less  than  in  the  town  of  Dundee ; 
and  thirty-one  counties  where  the  proportion  is  less  than  in  the  town  of 
Paisley. 

These  facts  are  thus  alluded  to,  in  order  that  crude  conclusions  may 
be  avoided  being  drawn,  from  looking  at  figures  from  only  one  point  of 
view.  In  all  questions  based  on  statistics,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  view  the  subject  from  all  possible  points.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  have 
the  chance  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

Of  the  666,786  families  in  Scotland,  246,601  occupied  houses  consisting 
of  two  rooms — that  is,  lived  each  in  two  rooms ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
37  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Scotland  each  living  in  two  rooms.  It  thus 
appears  that  upwards  of  72  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Scotland  live  each 
in  either  one  or  in  two  rooms,  leaving  only  28  per  cent  of  the  families  to 
live  in  houses  with  three  rooms  and  upwards.  Phis  is  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  families,  crowded  into  one  or  two  rooms,  than  even  the  wildest 
dreams  of  social  reformers  thought  credible.  Yet  such  is  the  hard  truth. 
It  is  the  &ct  that  the  class  who  form  the  bone  of  the  country,  who  supply 
its  army,  navy,  mercantile  marine,  its  manufactures,  mines,  railways,  build.- 
iuj^,  ifay,  our  colonies  themselves,  with  the  bone  and  muscle  which  have 
raised  this  country  to  what  it  is,  who  are  the  class  on  which  our  increase  in 
numbers  is  chiefly,  nay,  almost  solely,  dependent  (for  none  of  the  upper 
ranks  do  more  than  keep  up  their  own  numbers),  all  belong  to  those  classes 
who  are  not  able  to  afford  more  than  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  rooms  for 
each  family.  How  interesting  it  would  have  been,  had  the  English  census 
taken  up  a  similar  return,  and  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
families  m  England  housed  in  one  or  in  two  rooms.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  proportion  being  so  high  in  Scotland,  coupled  with  the  &ct,  that 
though  the  general  mortality  is  lower  in  Scotland  tnan  in  England,  yet  the 
mortality  from  the  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  is  higher  in  Scotland 
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than  in  England,  it  is  suspected  that  the  proportion  of  families  living  in  one 
or  in  two  rooms  is  considerably  less  in  England  than  in  Scotland;  the 
greater  crowding  of  the  people  in  Scotland  predisposing  them  to  soffer 
more  from  epidemics,  when  they  break  oat  among  them. 

Of  the  counties,  Ross  and  Cromarty  exhibit  the  highest  proportion  of 
families  living  in  two  rooms ;  45  per  cent  of  the  families  living  each  in  two 
rooms.  For  an  agricultural  population,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty  may  be  considered  as  well  housed*  In  Orkney,  44  per  cent. ;  in 
Shetland,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Inverness,  &c.,  43  per  cent,  of  the  families 
live  in  houses  of  two  rooms,  likewise  a  higher  proportion  of  the  people.  Of 
the  five  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  42  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Dundee 
occupy  two  rooms ;  39  per  cent  in  Glasgow,  38  per  cent  in  Aberdeen  and 
Paisley,  and  29  per  cent  only  in  EdinburgL 

We  might  draw  verv  false  conclusions  relative  to  the  housing  of  the 
people  were  we,  from  these  figures  alone,  to  endeavour  to  deduce  general 
conclusions,  and  for  the  special  reason,  that  the  proportion  of  families 
inhabiting  one  or  two  rooms  depends  on  the  proportion  of  families  who  live 
in  higher  classes  of  houses  ;  so  that,  if  in  any  county  or  town  there  exist  a 
number  of  gentlemen's  seats,  or  villas  of  the  better  classes,  or  a  greater 

f)roportion  of  classes  welUtonio  in  the  world,  the  proportion  of  families 
iving  in  one  or  two  rooms  will  seem  to  be  lower  than  in  a  county  or 
town  where  the  proportion  of  these  wealthy  classes  to  the  population  is 
much  smaller. 

A  better  example  of  this  could  not  be  instanced  than  the  first  and  the 
second  and  largest  towns  of  Scotland — Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  It  is 
a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  proportion  of  persons  with  comfortable 
incomes  is  much  higher  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Glasgow;  and  if  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  proportion  of  &milies  living 
in  houses  of  different  sizes  in  these  two  towns,  he  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  himself  that  the  much  larger  proportion  of  famihes 
living  in  houses  of  four  rooms  and  upwards  in  Edinburgh,  is  the  main 
reason  why  ihe  proportion  living  in  houses  of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms 
is  lower  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Glasgow.  This  at  once  serves  to  account 
for  the  apparent  great  discrepancy  in  the  proportions  of  the  different 
classes  in  the  two  towns ;  so  that  while  in  Glasgow  86  per  cent  of  the 
families  live  in  houses  of  three  rooms  and  under;  only  75  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  Edinburgh  live  in  houses  of  the  same  description ;  —  so 
difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  or  to  avoid  drawing  erroneous 
conclusions. 

Before  this  table  was  drawn  up,  who  could  have  believed  that  only  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  families  in  Scotland  lived  in  houses  of  three  rooms,  that  only  5^ 
per  cent  li\  ed  in  houses  of  four  rooms,  and  that  only  one-half  of  a  percent- 
age lived  in  houses  of  ten  rooms.  Social  reformers  would  have  every 
working  man  and  operative  lodged  in  houses  of  three  rooms  at  least  Even 
in  the  towns  where  work  is  most  abundant  and  well  paid,  how  small  is  the 
proportion  of  families  who  live  in  houses  of  even  three  rooms.  In  Paisley 
and  Dundee,  with  the  high*paid  class  of  work,  only  8^  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  these  towns  occupy  houses  of  three  rooms,  in  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh  about  10^  per  cent,  and  in  Glasgow  12^  per  cent  of  the 
families.  Unless  social  reformers,  then,  could  construct  houses  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  at  present  is  possible,  there  appears  to  be  little  chance 
of  making  any  great  change  in  the  house  acconunodation  of  the  people; 
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and  the  lower  classes  have  themselves  mainly  to  blame  for  this^  as 
their  frequent  strikes,  the  restrictions  they  impose  on  their  fellow-work- 
men,  and  their  present  high — too  high — wages,  render  it  impossible  to 
erect  houses  for  diem  which  shall  render  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
expended* 

In  all  Scotland  only  2^  per  cent  of  the  families  lived  in  houses  of  ten 
rooms  and  upwards.  But,  of  the  five  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen  are  the  only  towns  where  that  proportion  was  attained 
or  was  exceeded.  In  Edinburgh,  the  proportion  of  families  occupying 
houses  of  ten  rooms  and  upwards  was  6^  per  cent,  of  the  total  famihes  in 
that  town,  or  more  than  double  the  proportion  over  all  Scotland ;  while  in 
Aberdeen  verv  nearly  3  per  cent  (2*89)  of  the  families  lived  in  houses  of 
ten  rooms  and  upwards.  In  Glasgow,  again,  only  1*2  per  cent,  in  Dundee 
1*1  per  cent,  and  in  Paisley  below  I  per  cent  (0*95)  of  the  families  occupied 
houses  often  rooms  and  upwards.  It  thus  appears  that  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  fall  far  short  of  even  the  highland  counties  in  the  proportion  of  families 
living  in  houses  with  ten  rooms  and  upwards.  Even  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  1  *8 
per  cent  of  the  families  occupy  houses  with  ten  rooms  and  upwards ;  while  in 
Sutherland  and  Inverness  upwards  of  2  per  cent  of  the  families  occupy 
houses  of  that  size.  In  the  agricultural  county  of  Fife  2*2  per  cent  of  uie 
families  lived  in  houses  of  ten  rooms  and  upwards ;  in  Berwick  4*1  per 
cent ;  in  Haddington  4*3  per  cent ;  and  in  Kirkcudbright  4*4  per  cent 
This  higher  proportion  in  these  counties  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  more 
numerous  mansion-houses  and  large  houses  occupied  by  persons  of  inde- 
pendent means. 

We  wish  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  the  various  families  of  Scotland 
who  live  in  houses  of  three  rooms.  In  Scotland,  75,933  families  live  in 
houses  of  three  rooms  eacL  Of  these,  2,682  families  consisted  each  of  one 
person  only;  8,594  consisted  of  two  persons  in  each  family;  10,747  con- 
sisted of  three  persons  to  a  family:  11,588  consisted  of  fou^  persons  to  a 
family,  &c.  Of  100  families  living  in  houses  of  three  rooms,  3*53  consisted 
of  one  person  only;  11*32  consisted  of  two  persons  to  a  family ;  14*15  con- 
sisted of  three  persons  each ;  15*26  of  four  persons;  14*93  of  five  persons; 
13*32  of  six  persons,  &c 

These  tables,  then,  enable  us  both  to  ascertain  the  exact  size  of  each 
family,  and  the  mode  in  which  each  sized  family  is  lodged,  and  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  the  highest  utility  in  any  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  and  social 
condition  of  the  people. 

Population  in  Publio  Instttutions. 

When  the  census  was  taken,  28,704  persons,  consisting  of  15,295  males, 
and  13,409  females,  were  resident  in  institutions  which  might  be  termed 
public  institutions.  Of  these  institutions,  27  were  infirmaries  for  the  sick ; 
28  were  lunatic  asylums ;  25  were  barracks,  forts,  hospitals,  or  prisons  for 
the  military ;  37  were  poorhouses ;  46  were  prisons  in  county  towns  or 
other  places;  116  were  hospitals  for  the  healthy,  reformatories,  and  other 
public  institutions;  1,917  persons  were  resident  for  the  time  being  in 
infirmaries  for  the  sick;  4,382  in  lunatic  asylums;  5,124  in  military  bar- 
racks, castles,  &c.;  7,679  in  poorhouses;  2,604  in  prisons;  and  6,998  in 
hospitals  for  a^,  for  children,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  in 
reformatories,  &c. 
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Vagbant  Population  ik  Barks,  Tents,  the  Open  Aib,  &c. 

A  certain  number  of  persons  spend  their  lives  in  moving  about  firom  place 
to  place,  having  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  living  in  tents,  or  waggons,  or 
seeking  nightly  refuge  in  bams,  open  sheds,  or  even  the  shelter  of  a  tree  ixr 
wall.  On  the  8th  April,  1861,  the  number  of  that  class  was  ascertained  to 
be  2,024  in  Scotland;  of  which  number,  1,086  were  males,  and  938  females. 
If  these  numbers  have  been  accurately  ascertained,  it  would  show  that 
between  1851  and  1861  the  numbers  of  that  vagrant  class  had  greatly 
declined,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected  from  the  introduction  of  the 
county  police,  and  the  general  advancement  of  civilization,  and  opening  up 
of  the  country  by  means  of  railways.  At  the  census  of  1851,  it  would 
appear  that  2,729  persons  were  enumerated  as  of  the  above  vagrant  class, 
which  shows  a  decline  in  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  34*8  per  cent— a 
decline  mainly  attributable  to  the  working  of  the  County  Police  Act, 
which  became  law  towards  the  end  of  1857 ;  and  this  striking  decline 
induces  the  belief  that  a  little  greater  vigilance  on  the  .part  of  the  county 
police  would  very  shortly  cause  this  little-respected  class  of  the  community 
to  become  extinct 

Seamen. 

In  the  harbours,  docks,  creeks,  and  roadsteads  of  Scotland,  on  the  night 
of  7th  April,  1861,  there  were  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  1,317 
British  ships,  219  of  which  had  all  their  crews  ashore;  164  British  lighters 
and  open  boats,  18  of  which  had  all  their  crews  ashore ;  and  300  foreign 
ships,  of  which  1  only  had  all  its  crew  ashore.  The  1,098  British  ships 
which  had  their  crews  wholly  or  partially  on  board,  yielded  a  return  of 
4,222  persons ;  the  146  British  lighters  and  open  boats  which  had  crews 
on  board,  contained  325  persons;  while  the  299  foreign  ships  contained 
2,106  persons.  15  vessels  of  her  Majesty's  royal  navy,  also  in  the  Scottish 
waters,  gave  a  return  of  737  persons. 


ACCIDENTS— METROPOLIS. 

Return  of  all  cases  which  have  come  to  the  cognisance  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
of  the  City  Police  respectively;  whereby,  since  the  1st  January,  1862,  to  the 
present  time,  any  person  has  been  run  over  and  killed  by  any  carriage  tcithin 
the  district  and  the  superintendence  of  tlie  said  force ;  and  a  like  return 
as  to  every  person  maimed  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  same  means.  (The 
Marquess  of  Westmeath),  9th  June,  1863.     (124.) 

Within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  the  number  run  over  and  killed 
in  1862,  was  97  ;  in  1863  up  to  the  15th  May,  35,  total  132.  The  number 
maimed  or  otherwise  injurea  in  1852,  was  937 ;  in  1863  up  to  the  15tih  May, 
367,  total  1,304. 

Within  the  City  Police  District,  2  men,  1  woman,  and  3  children,  were 
run  over  and  killed  in  1862 ;  and  97  men,  40  women,  and  56  children, 
were  run  over  and  maimed  or  injured  from  the  1st  January,  1862,  to  the 
31st  May,  1863. 
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Abstract  of  Returns  from  eaeh  Vestry  and  District  Board  relatioe  to  Metro- 
polls  Rates  for  the  Year  ending  25th  March,  1860,  and  of  tlie  Natnes  of 
all  Officers  employed  under  such  Vestry  or  District  Boards  with  the  Amount 
of  Salary y  Fees,  Poundage,  ^c. ;  also  Return  from  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  at  Woolwich^  giving  like  information.  (Sir  John  Shelley.) 
14th  February,  1862.     (32.) 


Value  of 

Sam  on 

Rates 

Parishes. 

Property  assessed 

which  Rate  is 

in 

• 

to  Coanty  Rate. 

assessed. 

the  Poand. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

PariBhes  of  Chelsea 

... 

234,248     

212.842     ..k 

...     4  10 

•• 

Hammersmith  ...        ... 

... 

77.804     

66,636     ... 

...     5  11 

ft 

Lambeth          ...        ..k 

... 

637,000      

528,078     ... 

...     4     ^ 

it 

Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Town    . . . 

... 

162,388     

173,539     ..k 

...     4  10) 

»» 

Paddington       ...        

... 

526,420     

588,382     ... 

...     2     6 

» 

St.  Qeorge  in  the  East 

«*  • 

167,468     

167,718     ... 

...     5     8| 

*t 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square ... 

.. . 

943,696     

766,358     ... 

...     2  10 

»• 

St.  Qeorge  the  Martyr,  Soathwark 

... 

— ».         

■                   .  .  k 

...     2     6* 

»» 

St.  John,  Hampstead 

..k 

104,156     

114,112     ... 

...     4  11 

>» 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 

... 

265,772     

267,088     ... 

...     5     3| 

» 

St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington 

..» 

319,924     

366,107     ... 

...     7     5| 

»» 

St.  Mary,  Islington     

•  .  . 

548.672     

575,846     ..k 

...     3     9 

n 

St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe 

... 

64,000     

76,017     ... 

>...         d        O 

>t 

St.  Marylebone           

... 

976,820     ..k... 

946.263     ... 

...     5     9| 

»» 

St.  Pancras       ...        ...        ... 

... 

994,354     

864,656     ... 

...     4     1) 

District  of  Hackney           

.h. 

326,275     

279,665     .. 

....     3     8 

» 

Stoke  Newington       

... 

47,552     

39,624     ... 

...     3     2 

» 

St.  Giles  in  the  Field  and  St.  George, 

Bloomsbury           

... 

261,696     

247.442     .. 

....     4     9 

y* 

St.  Saviour's     ^ 

..k 

126.034     

•  ■  1 

...    7    7 

it 

Woolwich         

... 

73,596     

73,596     .. 

....     4  10 

*  Exclttsiye  of  Poor  Rate, 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

tietums  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departments 
pursuant  to  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  Act,  the  23  ^  24  Vict  c.  51  y  for 
the  latest  Period  of  Twelve  Months  preceding  the  Month  of  JunCy  \%%\yfor 
which  the'  Accounts  of  the  different  Corporations,  Commissionsy  Vestriesy 
Bodiesy  8fc.y  toere  made  up,  being  for  the  First  Year  during  D^hieh  the  Act 
has  been  in  operation, 

Thb  Local  Taxation  Returns  Act,  passed  in  the  session  of  1860  (23  &  24 
Vict  a  51),  requires  the  clerk  to  every  corporation,  justices,  commissioners, 
district  or  other  board,  vestry,  inspectors,  trustees,  or  other  body  or  persons 
authorized  to  levy  or  to  order  to  be  levied  any  of  the  rates,  taxes,  tolls,  or 
dues  named  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  or  other  rates,  &c.,  in  England 
(except  such  as  are  levied  for  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  Eingaom), 
to  raaxe  a  return  of  the  sums  levied  or  received  by  or  in  respect  of  such 
rates,  &c.,  and  of  the  expenditure  thereof,  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  in  the  month  of  June  in  every  year,  the  first  return  to 
be  made  in  the  month  of  June,  1861.  The  returns  are  to  be  made  for  the 
latest  period  of  twelve  months  preceding  the  month  of  June  in  each  year 
for  which  the  accounts  of  the  corporation,  justices,  &c.,  are  made  up,  and 
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to  show  the  amounts  levied  and  expended  respectively,  with  such  other 
particulars  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  from  time  to 
time  order.  By  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  a  penalty  of  20L  is  imposed  for 
default  in  makuig  the  returns.  By  section  5,  when  any  return  is  now 
required  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  to  any  public  department,  no  further  return  of  the  same  matters  is  to  be 
made  under  this  Act  By  the  6th  section,  an  abstract  of  the  retuma  is 
required  to  be  laid  before  parliament  By  sections  7  and  8,  poor  rates,  and 
tolls  or  dues  taken  as  profits  by  joint^stock  companies,  or  by  prescription 
or  otherwise  as  private  property,  are  exempted. 

The  returns  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  the  year  preceding  the  month  of  June,  1861,  comprise  church  rates, 
sewers  rates,  drainage  and  embankment  rates,  rates  levied  by  vestries  and 
districts  boards  under  the  Acts  for  the  better  local  management  of  the 
metropolis,  tolls  and  dues  in  respect  of  harbours,  and  accounts  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  burial  boards,  for  all  of  which  forms  were 
issued  fix)m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  few  returns  have  also 
been  received  of  rates  levied  under  the  Act  tor  the  lighting  and  watching 
of  parishes,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c,  90,  and  of  rates  levied  by  improvement 
commissioners,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  abstract  The  returns 
required  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  21  &  22  Vict  c  98,  have  been 
brought  under  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  Act,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  published  in  the  London  Gazette^  under  the  5th  section  of  the 
Act  These  returns  have  been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Act  OflSce 
as  peculiarly  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  depart- 
ment, and  the  abstract  of  them  for  Parliament  which  has  been  prepared  in 
that  office  will  be  found  included  in  the  present  return. 

Church  Rates. — For  the  church-rate  returns,  forms  were  issued,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  upwards  of  11,000  parishes,  &c  About  8,400  of  the 
forms  were  returned,  leaving  nearly  24  per  cent  wanting  of  the  number 
issued.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  complete  return  from  parishes  is  very 
great  The  forms  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  Absence  from  home, 
illness,  various  excuses,  have  been  pleaded ;  and  returns  which,  pursuant 
to  the  Act,  ought  to  have  been  made  in  June,  were  in  many  instances 
received  as  much  as  five  or  six  months  later.  The  form  issued  was  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  accounts  are  printed  in  the  abstract,  and  appeared 
su£5ciently  simple.  Many  of  the  returns  were  made  with  evident  care  and 
attention,  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  form,  but  very  many  were  inac- 
curate or  erroneous,  and  liad  to  be  corrected  or  altered,  and  fully  ten  per 
cent  of  those  received  were  quite  unintelligible,  and  had  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  churchwardens  for  explanation  or  amendment  Of  the  forms  returned 
to  the  Home  Office  many  were  blank,  some  being  merely  nil;  it  being 
stated  in  others  that  no  church  rates  are  levied  in  the  parish ;  in  others, 
that  the  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary  contributions ;  in  some  that  they 
are  defrayed  by  the  incumbent,  in  some  by  the  landlords.  The  returns 
received  from  the  different  parishes  have  been  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  and  deaneries,  as  far  as  has  been 
found  possible,  and  the  total  amounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  acre  shown 
for  each  diocese.  With  the  view  of  expediting  as  much  as  possible  the 
completion  of  the  abstract  for  Parliament,  the  returns  receivea  up  to  the 
month  of  December  were  at  that  period  placed  in  the  printer's  hands ;  but 
the  printing  of  the  figures  has  been  teaions ;  and  the  casting  up  of  the 
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different  columns,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  totals^  has  proved  a  work 
requiring  much  labour^  time,  and  attention.  In  the  meanwhile  reminders 
were  sent  to  the  parishes  in  default,  and  to  others  which  had  been  omitted 
in  the  first  issue,  by  which  means  a  considerable  further  number  of  returns 
has  been  obtained.  These  have  been  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
returns  first  received,  printed  as  a  second  series,  and  placed  immediately 
following  the  first,  according  to  dioceses,  the  full  totals  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  being  shown  for  each  diocese.  The  names  of  the  parishes 
for  which  *'  nil  **  returns  were  made  are  given  for  each  diocese  after  the 
second  series ;  and  it  will  be  understood  that  from  any  parish  the  name  of 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  first  or  second  series  of  returns,  or  among 
the  "nife,'*  no  return  was  received  at  the  Home  OflSce.  Further,  a  summary 
is  given,  showing  at  one  view  the  totals  of  all  the  dioceses,  with  the  grand 
totals  of  the  church-rate  returns. 

Sewers  Iiates.^-As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  legislation  appears 
to  have  been  directed  to  the  matter  of  drainage  and  embankment.  Pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  that  reign,  commissions  of  sewers  were  to 
be  issued  by  the  Chancellor  into  all  parts  of  the  country  where  it  might  be 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  form  of  commission  embodied 
in  the  Act  No  person  was  to  be  spared  whose  lands  or  fishing  were 
afiected,  or  likely  to  be  benefited,  and  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  upon 
all  who  neglected  the  necessary  works  or  repairs.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that,  although  the  power  of  rating  was  not  directly  given,  the  value  which 
might  now  be  levied  in  money  was  then  exacted  in  labour.  The  provisions 
of  this  Act  were  explained,  continued,  and  extended  by  other  Acts  of  the 
same  and  subsequent  reigns,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
damages  caused  by  the  "  outrageous  Sowings  of  the  sea,"  and  "  outrageous 
land-springs,"  gave  occasion  for  the  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
that  reign.  This  again  was  followed  by  other  Acts  in  most  of  the  succeeding 
reigns,  aown  to  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  and  the  4  &  5  Vict,  the  latest  public 
Acts  upon  this  subject  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1861, 
the  date  of  which  latter  is  subsequent  to  the  period  to  which  the  present 
abstract  applies.  Thirty-four  commissions  of  sewers  issued  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  under  the  Acts  then  in  force  were  in  operation  in  1860-61,  for 
each  of  which  a  return  has  been  received,  pursuant  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Returns  Act 

Drainage  Commissions. — Constituted  by  ancient  charters  and  customs, 
under  the  Lords  Bailiffs  and  Jurats,  more  ancient  than  the  Act  of 
Henry  VI.,  above  mentioned,  in  which  its  laws  and  customs  are  spe- 
cially referred  to,  is  the  level  of  Romney  Marsh,  in  the  county  of  Kent 
Of  more  recent  date,  established  under  an  Act  of  Car.  II.,  is  the  Bed- 
ford Level  Corporation,  respecting  which  body  a  letter  received  from 
the  registrar  explains  that  no  sittmg  by  the  Bedford  Level  Board,  as  a 
court  of  sewers,  has  been  held  since  1839,  and  that  for  many  years 
previous  to  that  time,  whenever  such  sitting  took  place,  no  rates  or 
taxes  were  levied ;  that  the  board  have  special  powers  of  taxation  under 
their  Act,  which  they  exercise  independently  of  their  jurisdiction  as  com- 
missioners of  sewers ;  but  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  levy  any 
taxes  under  those  powers  within  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years ;  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  Bedford  Level  Board  is  supported  b v  their  rents 
and  revenues,  arising  principally  from  real  property  vested  in  them.  With 
powers  granted  by  Acts  of  the  same  reign  as  the  foregoing,  and  other  more 
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recent  Acts,  are  the\  North,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  Level  Drainage 
Commissions,  the  Nene  Outfall,  the  100  feet  Washes,  the  South  Holland 
Drainage,  and  other  Commissions,  returns  for  which  will  be  found  in  the 
abstract  It  is  not,  however,  supposed  that  the  present  abstract  embraces 
all  such  commissions,  &c.  Under  local  Acts,  powers  of  rating  are  exercised 
by  commissioners,  boards,  trustees,  or  other  bodies,  of  the  existence  of 
which  there  mav  be  no  knowledge  beyond  the  neighbourhoods  in  which 
they  are  established,  and  no  record,  unless  in  the  index  to  the  local  statutes. 
Nor  does  a  reference  to  this  always  lead  to  an  easy  recognition  of  the 
locality  to  which  the  Acts  apply,  or  to  the  discovery  of  the  officers  respon- 
sible under  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  Act  Tne  endeavours  made  to 
trace  such  local  Acts  may,  however,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  further,  if  not 
complete,  returns,  being  obtained  for  next  year's  abstract 

Lighting  and  Watching. — Under  the  3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c  90,  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  at  a  meeting  of  ratepayers  may  determine  that  die  Act  shall 
be  adopted  in  their  parish.  The  Act  is  a  public  and  general  Act,  applicable 
to  any  parish  where  such  decision  may  be  taken  ;  but  so  entirely  locid  is  it 
in  its  effect,  that  inspectors  and  otner  officers  may  be  appointed,  rates 
levied  and  expended,  and  lights  provided,  without  any  return  or  report 
being  requirea  to  be  made  to  tne  Government,  the  magistrates,  or  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  other  authority.  No  record  of  the 
proceedings  can  therefore  exist  beyond  the  books  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  Act  has  been  adopted,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  parishes  have  adopted  its  provisions,  unless  by  special  inquiry 
in  every  parish  throughout  the  countrv.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  tli^ 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  7t),  that  is  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  it  appears  to  nave  been 
estimated  that  the  last-mentioned  Act  had  been  adopted  by  at  least 
1000  parishes,  and  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  adopted  by  many  others 
since.  By  the  Municipal  Act  the  town  council  may  assume  the  lighting 
powers  in  any  parish,  or  part  of  a  parish,  not  having  a  local  Act,  situated 
within  the  borough  boundary,  in  which  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c  90,  had 
been  adopted.  Also  in  any  parish  under  this  Act,  where  the  Public  Healdi 
Act,  1848,  or  the  Local  Government  Act  of  the  21  &  22  Vict,  c  98,  are 
put  in  force,  the  powers  of  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  and  the  property  and 
responsibilities  acquired  under  it,  are  transfeiTed  to  the  local  board.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  is  at  once  set  aside 
and  lost  sight  of.  It  could  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  eleven 
returns  which  appear  in  the  present  abstract,  and  which  wei*e  the  only  ones 
received,  represent  the  whole  of  the  parishes  throughout  England  now 
under  the  operation  of  this  Act  A  circular  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  and  township,  and,  from  the  answers 
returned,  it  appears  that  the  Act  is  in  independent  operation  in  at  least 
several  hundred  parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes,  to  each  of  which  forms  have 
been  issued  for  next  year's  returns,  under  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  Act 
Improvement  Commissions^  dc — Few  returns  have  been  furnished  by 
improvement  commissioners.  An  endeavour  has,  however,  been  made  to 
trace  the  local  Acts  in  force  for  improvements,  independent  of  corporate 
bodies,  local  boards  of  health,  and  boards  under  the  Local  Government  Act; 
and  in  next  year's  abstract  a  large  number  of  returns  under  this  head,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  included. 

Markets^  Bridges^  Harbours. — The  same  observation  will  apply  to  markets 
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and  bridges,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  harbonrs.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
104  returns  will  be  found  in  the  abstract  The  names  of  these  harbours, 
with  some  additions  to  the  list,  were  taken  from  a  return,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845(571).  #Any  harbours  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament  subsequently  to  that  date  will  be  ascertained  for  next  year's 
returns. 

Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis. — The  returns  of  the  rates  levied 
under  the  acts  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
the  expenditure,  it  is  believed  are  complete,  and  the  abstract  will  be  found 
to  show  full  details  for  each  parish  and  district 

Burial  Boards. — Burial  boards,  under  the  15  &  16  Vict  c.  85,  and  the 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  134,  do  not  levy  rates,  but  may  receive  out  of  the  poor 
rates  such  sums  as  may  be  required  in  aid  of  their  fees  to  meet  their 
expenses.  When  the  town  council  of  a  borough  becomes  the  burial  board, 
pursuant  to  the  17  &  18  Vict  c.  87,  the  expenses  of  carrying  the  act  into 
execution  may  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  funds  or  borough  rates,  and 
under  the  20  &  21  Vict  c  81,  the  council  of  any  borough,  acting  as  the 
burial  board,  may  levy  a  separate  rate  for  the  purposes  of  the  burial  acts. 
In  any  parish  or  place  under  the  21  &  22  Vict  c.  98,  the  local  board  may 
have  tlie  powers  and  duties  of  the  burial  board,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
may  be  defrayed  by  rates  levied  for  the  purpose.  The  accounts  furnished 
by  the  different  boards  show  in  some  detail  the  items  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture, and  also  the  amount  remaining  unpaid  of  the  money  borrowed  for 
the  purchase  of  sites,  the  laying  out,  fencing  and  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  the  building  of  chapels,  lodges,  &c.  Keturns  from  325  burial  boards 
will  be  found  in  the  abstract ;  but,'  in  several  instances,  the  forms  issued 
were  not  sent  back,  although  repeated  applications  were  made  for  them,  the 
clerks  thus  remaining  in  default,  and  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  Act 

A  summary  of  the  rates,  taxes,  tolls,  or  dues,  under  the  foregoing  heads, 
received  for  the  year,  omitting  the  balances  and  other  sources  of  receipt, 
gives  the  following  result : — 

Church  rates,  233,5602.  Is.  lOd ;  sewers  rates,  35,3222.  19s.  Zd.; 
drainage  and  embankment  rates,  65,6712.  \5s.  Sd. ;  City  of  London  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers,  21,0672.  19«. ;  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  4,5972.  16«.  5d.; 
improvement  commissioners,  19,1622.  58.  Id. ;  local  management  of  the 
metropolis,  788,1892.  Ss.  9d. ;  local  management  for  main  drainage, 
161,0162.  135.  lOd.;  harbours,  1,201,3982.  Ss.  4d. ;  burial  boards, 
103,7062.  14«.  3d. ;  local  boards,  850,5782.  Is.  3d  :  total,  3,484,2622.  Os.  3d. 

In  connection  with  harbours  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  large  amount 
of  dues  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinity  House,  for  lighthouses, 
buoys  and  beacons,  and  for  ballastage,  is  carried,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  the  accounts 
of  which  are  annuallv  laid  before  Parliament,  pursuant  to  the  said  acts. 
The  total  amount  of  receipts  shown  in  the  present  abstract,  including 
balances  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  total  amount 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  abstract,  is  5,808,8462. 
Of  this  amount,  1,657,3302.,  was  money  borrowed  during  the  year.  The 
total  expenditure  shown  is  5,483,8472.,  of  which  621,1122.  was  debt  paid 
off.  The  balance  remaining  to  next  year's  account  is  350,4472.,  less 
25,4482.  overspent  on  the  harbour  account  The  amount  of  bonded  or 
mortgage  debt  is  16,667,6752. 
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In  order  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  at  present  may  be  to  tbe  total 
amount  of  local  taxation  borne  by  the  country,  to  the  foregoing  may  be 
added  the  following,  taken  from  the  latest  ascertained  annual  amounts: — 

Poor  rate,  including  county  and  police  rates  (1860),  7,715,948^  ;  borough 
rate  (1854),  311,953/. ;  highway  rates  (1859),  2,024,797Z. ;  turnpike  tolls 
(1859),  l,029,849t ;  Trinity  House  (1861),  288,313t ;  amount  as  above, 
3,484,262  :  total,  14,855,1222.  The  borough  accounts,  which  are  annually 
laid  before  Parliament  pursuant  to  Act,  have  not  been  printed  since  the 
year  1855.  The  above-stated  sum  under  this  head  is  probably  below  the 
present  annual  amount. 

Church  Rates. — ^The  number  of  parishes  on  which  the  church  rates  were 
levied  was  8199  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  1244  in  that  of  York; 
total,  9417:  and  the  number  of  parishes  wtience  the  returns  were  nt/, 
2188  ;  total,  11,605.  The  amount  of  rates  collected  was — at  common  law, 
185,522/. ;  under  the  Church  Building  Acts,  16,094/. ;  under  other  statutes, 
31,943/.  The  endowments  in  aid  of  rates  amounted  to  30,517^;  the 
penalties,  alms,  or  other  receipts,  14,269/.;  borrowed  during  the  year, 
17,217/.;  balance  from  previous  year,  48,613/.:  total  receipts,  344,177/. 
The  expenditure  was — balance  due  on  previous  year,  14,889/. ;  ordinary 
repairs  of  church  or  churchyard,  67,414/. ;  maintenance  of  the  public 
worship,  121,414/. ;  extraorainary  outlay  for  building  or  improving, 
53,306/. ;  interest  paid  on  bonded  debt,  10,337/. ;  bonded  debt  paid  off, 
20,722/.;  other  payments,  42,940/.:  total  expenditure,  331,021/.  The 
bonded  and  mortgaged  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  193,593/^ 

Sewers  iJafe.— The  receipts  for  the  year  were — balance  in  hand,  12,263/L ; 
rates,  35,322/.;  and  in  the  City  of  London,  21,057/.;  borrowed  300/.; 
other  receipts,  548/.,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  345/. :  making  a  total  of 
48,434^,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  21,403/.  The  expenditure  mcluded — 
ordinary  works  and  maintenance,  19,881/.,  and  in  the  City  of  London, 
5957/. ;  new  works  and  improvements,  4747/.,  and  in  the  City  of  London, 
4165/. :  total  expenditure,  36,038/.,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  16,4 12/L 

Drainage^  Embankment^  Sfc. — The  receipts  amounted  to  1 1 8,822/L, of  which 
65,671/.  were  rates.  The  expenditure,  111,730/.  in  ordinary  works  and 
maintenance,  new  works,  &c. 

Lighting  and  Watching  Rates. — The  receipts  amounted  to  5,109,  and  the 
expenditure  to  4223/. 

General  Improvement  Rate. — The  receipts  amounted  to  14,1 59/L;  the 
expenditure  to  23,807/. 

Rates  by  Vestries  or  District  Boards, — The  total  receipts  amounted  to 
1,061,149/.  The  rates  or  assessments  were — ^general  rates,  472,643/.; 
lighting  rates,  97,662/.;  sewers  rates,  146,815/.;  main  drainage  rates, 
161,016/. ;  other  special  rates,  71,069/.  The  expenditure  included  238,054/. 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  highways,  roads,  streets,  paths,  &c; 
62,518/.  for  cleansing  roads;  39,560/.  for  watering  roads;  168,330/.  for 
lighting  and  works  therewith ;  63,048/.  for  sewage  and  drainage  works ; 
267,912/.  for  payments  to  metropolitan  boards;  48,127/.  for  salaries; 
13,079/.  collector's  poundage ;  7264/.  law  expenses ;  27,073/,  interest  and 
annuities;  45,841/.  loans  repaid ;  10,962/.  improvements  not  included  under 
foregoing  heads ;  other  payments,  90,012/,:  total  expenditure,  1,081,742/. 
The  balance  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  account  was  145,741/.  The  liabili- 
ties were — bonded  debt,  359,867/.;  arrears  of  intei'est,  1224/. ;  other  lia- 
bilities, 219,573/. 
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Barbour  Tolls  and  Dues.  — The  receipts  incladed  harbour,  port  anchor- 
age, buoy  or  beaconage,  tolls  or  dues,  224,354^.  ;  wharf,  pier,  quay,  or 
dock  dues,  156,5862. ;  imports,  exports,  tonnage,  or  ballast  dues,  683,202Z. ; 
lighthouse  or  floating  liglit  dues,  27,206/. ;  pilotage  dues,  10,0502. ;  rents, 
use  of  lighter  boats,  cranes,  weighing-machines,  &c.,  83,594/.  ;  sale  of 
materials,  899t  The  total  receipts  were  2,510,414/.  The  expenditure  was 
as  follows: — Salaries,  64,301/. ;  wages,  114,267/. ;  new  works  and  improve- 
ments, 949,171/. ;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  works,  11,983/. ;  lighthouse 
or  floating  lights,  4018/. ;  buoys,  beacons,  anchors,  chains,  cables,  &c.,  5 1 76/. ; 
lighting  harbour,  pier,  docks,  or  wharf,  2421/. ;  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  &c., 
24,533^ ;  bonded  or  secured  debt,  415,916/.;  law  expenses,  29,218/^ :  total 
expenditure,  2,577,653/. 

Burial  S)ar&.— The  total  receipts  amounted  to  441,333/. ;  the  expendi- 
ture, 394,488/. 

Local  jBoarcfo.— Their  receipts  amounted  to  860,578/. ;  their  expenditure, 
279,958/. 


MARRIAGES— IRELAND.      . 

Tmlfth  Report  of  the  Registrar^General  of  Marriages  in  Ireland  for  1861. 

These  abstracts  do  not  include  marriages  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
all  such  being  exempted  from  registration  by  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  referred  to. 

During  1861,  there  were  celebrated  in  Ireland  8911  marriages,  of  which 
4779  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  2621  in 
registered  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  95  in  registered  buildings,  1403 
in  registrars'  offices,  11  between  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
2  Jews. 

The  total  number  of  marriages  registered  in  each  year,  from  1846 
to  1861,  distinguishing  those  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  from  those  celebrated  according  to  other  forms,  was  as 
follows:— 1846,  9344;  1847,  6943;  1848,  9048;  1849,  9493;  1850,  9781 ; 
1851,9339;  1852,9487;  1853,10,197;  1854,9426;  1855,8765;  1856, 
9547;  1857,  9940;  1858,  8960;  1859,  9261 ;  1860,  9185  ;  and  1861,8911- 

In  1861,  in  8911  marriages,  310  men,  or  3*47  per  cent,  and  1483 
women,  or  16*64  per  cent,  were  not  of  age;  189  widowers,  or  12*22  per 
cent,  and  644  widows,  or  6*10  per  cent  remarried. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  number 
of  persons  who  signed  with  a  mark  in  the  register  books  during  1861,  it 
will  be  observed  that  out  of  8,911  marriages  in  1861,  2243  men,  or  25'17 
per  cent ;  and  3545  women,  or  39*78  per  cent,  signed  with  a  mark.  Com- 
paring these  rates  with  those  in  England  for  1860,  as  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Registrar- General,  it  appears  that  the  proportions  in  the  latter 
country  are,  of  men  who  signed  with  a  mark,  25*5  per  cent,  and  of  women, 
36*2  per  cent ;  by  this  test,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  Ireland  is  lower 
in  the  educational  scale  than  England. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  registered  in  1861,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  occurred  in  the  first  three  quarters,  there  being  an 
increase  of  7  marriages  in  the  last  quarter,  ended  31st  December,  in  1861, 
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over  the  same  quarter  in  1860 ;  whilst  the  decrease  in  the  quarter  ended 
31st  March^  in  1861,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1860,  is  42 ;  in  the  quarter  ended  30th  June,  153;  and  in  that  ended 
30th  September,  86. 

During  1861,  there  was  an  addition  of  10  to  the  number  of  places  of 
worship  in  which  marriages  may  be  solemnized — viz.,  5  churches,  4 
registered  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  1  registered  building.  The 
registered  buildings  belong  to  the  following  denominations :  —  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  81 ;  Reformed  Presbyterians,  24 ;  Baptists,  10  ;  Independents, 
16 ;  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  5 ;  not  expressly  stated,  16  :  totals  151. 
The  number  of  licences  for  marriage  issued  by  the  licensing  ministers  of 
the  several  Presbyteries  during  the  year  1861,  was  as  follows: — 1.  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  2,536  ;  2.  Remonstrant 
Synod  of  Ulster,  68 ;  3.  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  40 ;  4,  United  Presbytery 
or  Synod  of  Munster,  1 :  totals  2,645.  860  licences  for  marriage  were 
granted  by  district  registrars  in  1861. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1858. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Execution  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858. 

The  Local  Government  Act  has  been  adopted  in  the  year  1861 — 62  in 
26  places,  and  partially  adopted  to  complete  local  acts,  and  to  meet  local 
requirements  in  2  other  places.  Petitions  were  presented  for  the  settlement 
of  boundaries  under  the  Act,  and  boundaries  were  settled  accordingly  in  6 
places.  Inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  inspectors  into  applications  and 
petitions  from  18  places.  Provisional  orders  have  been  prepared  for  confirm 
mation  by  parliament  in  7  cases,  and  sanctions  were  given  tor  the  mortgage 
of  rates  tor  sewage,  improvement  of  private  streets,  purchase  of  land  for  a 
market,  drainage  and  water  supply,  construction  of  water-works,  kerbing 
and  paving  footways,  &a  Byelaws  were  prepared  by  the  local  boards  of 
healtn,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  in  61  places.  During  the 
year  the  board  received  2558  letters,  and  despatched  5226  letters  and  9092 
packets. 


DUCHY  OF  COBNWALL. 

An  Account  of  tlie  Receipts  and  Diehureemerde  of  the  Duchy  of  ComtocM  for 
the  Year  ended  Zlet  Becember,  1862.     (20th  February  1863.)    (13.) 

Thb  receipts  for  the  year,  including  balance  on  the  31st  December,  1861; 
rents,  produce  of  royalty,  annuities,  &c.,  amounted  to  86,806J»  The  dis- 
bursements, including  52,130^.  for  his  Royal  Highnesses  use,  80,332^ 
The  capital  account  on  the  debit  side  showed,  sales  of  estate  to  the  extent  of 
148,4832.,  and  sales  of  stock  92,400^ ;  and  on  the  credit  side^  purchase  of 
estates,  151,7372.;  purchase  of  stock,  90,7832^ 
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Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Souse  of  Lords  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  injury  resulting  from  noxious  vapours  evolved  in  certain  manufac" 
turing  processes,  and  into  the  state  of  the  law  relating  thereto  (95  L.) 

Tbtb  Committee  wad  appointed  on  the  9th  May,  1862,  and  nominated  on  the 
12th  as  follows:— The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Derbv,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  Graham,  Earl  de  la  Warr,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Wodehouse, 
Lord  Ravensworth,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord 
Monteagle  of  Brandon,  Lord  Belper,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord 
Chelmsrord,  and  Lord  Egerton.  The  Committee  met  thirteen  times,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  in  the  chair,  and  examined  the  following  witnesses : — Mr, 
Adolphus  Moubert,  land  agent  to  Sir  Robert  Gerard;  Sir  Robert  Tolver 
Gerard ;  Mr.  William  Rothwell  of  Croft,  near  St  Helens ;  Mr.  William 
Mercer,  land  agent  to  Mr.  Legh,  St  Helens ;  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  farmer 
in  the  same  nei^bonrhood ;  Mr.  William  Longton  of  Rain  Hill ;  Mr  Joseph 
Cook,  farmer  near  St  Helens ;  Mr.  Joseph  Greenough  of  Sutton ;  Mr.  Peter 
Ford,  St  Helens ;  Mr.  Thomas  Boardman,  market  gardener,  St  Helens ; 
Mr.  William  Henry  Michael,  medical  practitioner,  Swansea ;  Mr.  Edward 
Worthington,  solicitor,  Manchester;  Mr.  James  Jones,  gardener  to  Sir 
Richard  Brook,  Cheshire;  Mr.  Peter  Linaker,  agent  to  the  same;  Mr. 
William  Collier,  late  alkali  manufacturer ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Foster,  land  ^ent 
and  valuer ;  Mr.  George  Wailes,  solicitor,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  William  Gos- 
sage,  alkali  manufacturer;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Peter  Spence, 
ammonia  alum  manufacturer;  Dr.  John  Percy,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
S tatter,  land  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Derby;  Mr.  John  Leigh,  consulting 
chemist  to  the  corporation  of  Manchester;  Mr.  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  of  the 
Washington  Chemical  Works ;  Mr.  C.  AUhusen,  manufacturer  of  soda, 
Newcastle;  Mr  John  Cochran  Stevenson,  chemical  works,  Shields;  Dr. 
Augustas  William  Romann,  professor  of  chemistry.  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry ;  Dr.  Edward  Frankland,  professor  of  chemistry,  St  Bartholo* 
mew*»  H!odpital ;  Mr.  Andrew  Stoddart,  agent  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham;  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of  the  alkali  works  at  Widness,  near 
Runcorn;  Mr.  Henry  Deacon,  alkali  manufacturer,  Widness;  Mr.  David 
Gamble,  alkali  manufacturer,  St  Helens ;  Mr.  John  K.  Hantley,  of  the 
chemical  works  of  Messrs.  Muspratt  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  John  Russ  Grant, 
solicitor,  Bristol;  Mr.  George  Sinnot,  tenant  farmer,  Bristol;  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  solicitor,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Garvey, 
barrister-at^law ;  Dr.  Thomas  Ansell,  examiner  of  Apothecaries*  Hall ;  Mr, 
Samuel  K.  Ellison,  medical  officer.  Poplar ;  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ceely,  clerk  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  Poplar;  Mr.  William  Keates,  copper  smelter;  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  Dyott  of  Lichfield ;  Mr.  John  Parington,  agent  to  Lord  Boyne ;  Dr. 
P.  H.  Holland,  surgeon ;  Mr.  Charles  Hick,  surgeon ;  Tom  Taylor,  Esq., 
secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Act;  Thomas  Sturge,  of  Northfleet 
Patent  Cement  Works ;  Dr.  Henry  Medlock,  analytical  chemist 

The  Committee  reported  as  follows : — 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  considered  the  subject-matter  referred 
to  them,  and  have  examined  several  witnesses  in  relation  thereto. 

The  Committee,  in  pursuing  the  inquiry  committed  to  them  by  the  House, 
have  directed  their  chief  attention  to  those  vapours,  given  out  in  manufac- 
turing processes,  which  are  injurious  to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or  health. 
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They  have  received  some  evidence  upon  other  effluvia,  which  are  simply 
oflFensive;  but  with  regard  to  these  they  have  in  general  limited  their 
inquiries  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  their  prevention,  and 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of  the 
processes  themselves. 

Among  the  most  deleterious  vapours,  according  to  Professor  Playfiur,  are 
those  produced  "  by  the  manufacture  of  soda,  which  evolves  muriatic  acid 
gas,  a  noxious  vapour ;  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  evolves 
nitrous  acid,  a  noxious  vapour ;  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  salts,  when 
conducted  in  a  particular  way,  which  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  also  a 
noxious  vapour ;  and  the  smelting  of  copper  and  lead,  which  evolves  sul- 
phurous acid."  All  these  vapours  the  Professor  considers  to  be  **  injurious 
both  to  vegetation  and  to  animal  life."  The  majority  of  the  witnesses, 
however,  appear  to  consider  that  their  injurious  effects  are  confined  to  vege- 
table life ;  and  only  indirectly  affect  animals,  by  poisoning  the  grass  on  which 
they  feed.     Their  destructive  effects,  however,  on  vegetation  are  indisputable. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  smelting  processes,  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  great  amount  of 
injury  caused  by  the  alkali  works  for  the  manufacture  of  soda.  The 
statistical  tables  given  in  to  the  Committee  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and 
AUhusen,  show  the  immense  extent  and  importance  of  the  trade ;  and  an 
interesting  account  of  its  progress  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gos- 
sage.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  be  very  cautious  in 
dealing  with  a  trade  which  employs  so  large  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  injury  to  the 
adjoining  district,  which  in  some  instances  is  caused  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  works.  The  pungent  vapour  is  perceptible,  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles ;  and  its  effects,  within  a 
radius  of  one  or  two  miles,  are  fearful.  Trees  appear  to  suffer  the  most: 
**  they  lose  their  leaves ;  the  top  branches  begin  to  decay ;  afterwards  the 
bark  becomes  discoloured  and  hardened ;  when  very  much  affected  it 
adheres  to  the  tree,  and  the  tree  is  ultimately  killed."  The  same  witness, 
describing  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helens,  where  there  are  numerous 
works  of  this  description,  says  :  *'  It  is  one  scene  of  desolation.  You  might 
look  round  for  a  mile,  and  not  see  a  tree  with  any  foliage  on  whatever.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  individual  trees  within  a  mile  of  St. 
Helens  that  have  mliage  on ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  tree  within  a  mile  of 
St  Helens  that  possesses  half  its  natural  vigour ;  and  I  should  think  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  trees  are  totally  dead.  I  may  instance  one  particularly. 
There  is  a  very  respectable  house  called  Park  House,  having  a  little  orna- 
mental water,  and  there  is  a  temple  erected  in  the  grounds ;  the  place  was 
beautifully  planted  up  to  the  road,  and  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  you  could  see  the  house  from  the  road  as  you 
were  passing,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  now  there  are  from  45 
to  50  trees  standing  there  which  have  not  had  a  leaf  on  tiiem  for  two  years, 
and  scarcely  a  branch.  The  trees  average  in  height  from  25  to  30  feet, 
and  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  pound  of  bark  upon  them  at  the  present  time ; 
some  have  fallen  down  entirely,  and  at  present  lie  upon  the  ground,  but  the 
45  or  50  trees  which  are  left  standing  look  like  so  many  stems,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  say  that  there  is  a  vestige  of  vegetation 
left  for  any  one  to  see  in  the  shape  of  grass  or  anything  else.     The  property 
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seems  to  be  deserted,  as  it  were,  and  must  be  converted  into  labourers'  cot- 
tages." Other  witnesses  speak  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  by  hundreds,  in 
successive  years,  from  the  effects  of  these  vapours.  Farms  recently  well 
wooded,  and  with  hedges  in  good  condition,  have  now  neither  tree  nor  hedge 
left  alive ;  whole  fields  of  com  are  destroyed  in  a  single  night,  especially 
when  the  vapour  falls  upon  them  while  in  bloom  ;  orchards  and  gardens,  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helens,  have  not 
a  fruit  tree  left  alive ;  pastures  are  so  deteriorated  that  graziers  refuse  to 
place  stock  upon  them ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  have  attributed  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  grass  the  fact  that  their  sheep  and  cattle  have  cast 
their  young  in  considerable  numbers. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helens 
there  are,  in  addition  to  the  seven  or  eight  alkali  works  existing  in  that 
locality,  six  or  eight  large  copper  smelting  works,  besides  a  large  number 
of  collieries,  glass  works,  and  other  manufactories.  It  is  stated  by  one  wit- 
ness that  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  raised  from  the  collieries,  and 
on  an  average  600,000  tons  are  consumed  within  the  district  That  the 
St  Helens  coal  contains  a  larger  portion  than  usual  of  sulphur,  1 J  per  cent, 
and  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  evol\*ed  from  the  combustion  of  600,000 
tons  consumed  in  the  district  amounts  to  12,000  tons  of  sulphur,  equal  to 
36,000  tons  of  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  exact 
amount  of  injury  done  by  any  particular  branch  of  manufactories  when  so 
many  are  collected  together  in  a  limited  area,  from  which  proceed  smoke, 
vapour,  and  exhalations  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  vegetation.  The 
majority  of  the  witnesses,  however,  consider  that  the  alkali  and  copper  works 
are  the  principal  causes  of  injury.  Similar  effects  to  those  above  aescribed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  found  to  be  produced  in  every  district  in 
which  these  works  are  established,  and  worked  without  proper  precautions 
and  attention. 

But  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  not  only  upon  the  evidence  of 
scientific  men,  but  upon  that  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  (some  of 
whom  have  adopted  the  best  means  of  prevention  with  considerable  success), 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  easy,  with  due  care,  to  carry  on 
the  manufacture  without  causing  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  accompanying  statement  (A.)  sets  forth  the  views  entertained 
by  the  majority  of  those  connected  with  the  trade. 

There  are  various  modes  adopted,  in  the  best  conducted  works  of  this  de- 
scription, for  the  prevention  of  nuisance ;  but  they  are  all  modifications  of 
one  principle,  viz.,  the  condensation  of  the  muriatic  gas  evolved,  by  passing 
through  towers  filled  with  coke,  or  other  porous  materials,  and  subjected  to 
a  constant  fiow  of  water.  A  similar  process  is  made  use  of  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  effects  of  which,  if  the  gases  are 
permitted  to  escape,  are  equally  injurious  to  vegetation.  But  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  of  so  much  commercial  value,  that  it  is  the  well-understood  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  that  the  gases  produced  in  its  manufacture  should  be 
completely  condensed ;  and  evidence  has  been  given  to  the  Committee  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, no  appreciable  injury  is  perceptible.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
muriatic  acid  is  largely  used  for  the  production  of  bleaching  powder,  and 
other  purposes,  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  threefold  that  for  which  there 
is  an  effective  demand.  There  is  therefore  a  less  pecuniary  inducement  to 
effect  a  complete  condensation ;  while  a  large  portion  of  the  water  which 
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has  absorbed  the  gas  is  permitted  to  ran  to  waste,  prodacing  most  injoiioiis 
effects  on  the  streams  into  which  it  Bows ;  and  although  this  subject  is  not 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  Committee^s  inquiry,  they  think  it  one  not 
undeserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  alkali  waste,  or 
refuse  from  the  manu&cture.  This  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
sulphur ;  but  unfortunately  chemical  science  has  hitherto  failed  to  discover 
any  profitable  mode  of  extracting  the  latter  ingredient;  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  many  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  accumulating,  which  are 
liable  to  combustion,  and  in  that  case  give  out  most  offensive  vapours ;  and 
when  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  pollute  the  neighbouring  streams,  and  destroy 
any  vegetation  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

Injury  of  the  same  description,  though  to  a  minor  degree,  is  produced  by 
negligence  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  alum,  of  which  a  full  account 
will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Spence ;  and  as  in  these  cases  of 
alkali,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia  alum,  the  injury  done  by  the  escape  of 
the  vapour  is  not  denied,  and  its  perfect  preventibility  is  admitted,  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  same  legislation  should  be  made  applicable  to 
these  three  processes. 

The  information  which  the  Committee  have  receiv>ed  in  respect  to  the 
injury  arising  from  lead  smelting,  will  be  fdund  in  the  evidence;  it  is,  how- , 
ever,   in  some  respects   contradictory,   and   does  not  appear  su£Bciently 
conclusive  to  warrant  the  Conunittee  in  founding  upon  it  any  apecific 
recommendation.  ^     ^ 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  vapours  evolved  in  the  process  of  copper 
smelting  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  the  alkali  works ;  though  some  of 
the  witnesses  state  that  they  are  confined  within  a  narrower  area;  but  as, 
unhappily,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  of  neutralising  these  effects 
(though  they  may  be  mitigated)  consistently  with  the  carrying  on  of  this 
important  branch  of  industry,  the  Committee  cannot  advise  that  it  should 
be  classed,  for  purposes  of  legislation,  with  the  works  to  which  they  have 
already  adverted. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  any  specific  recommendations,  it  may  be  well 
brieflv  to  review  the  existing  state  of  the  law  |;>earing  on  this  subject. 

It  IS  believed  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  provision  in  the  Pubhc 
Health  Acts  (11  &  12  Vict,  c  63),  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  metro- 
polis, no  previous  sanction  is  required,  as  in  some  other  countries,  for  the 
establishment  of  works  likely  to  produce  nuisances.  The  protection  afforded 
to  the  public,  such  as  it  is,  where  no  local  and  exceptional  legislation  has 
been  introduced  is — 1.  Action  for  damages,  where  individual  injury  is 
alleged;  2.  Indictment,  where  the  injury  complained  of  is  general  and 
public*  With  regard  to  the.  first  of  tliese,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moubert, 
Mr.  Worthington,  Mr.  Spence,  and  others,  will  sufficiently  show  that  this 
mode  of  proceeding  does  not  afford  an  adequate  remedy  for  such  injuries, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  expense  such  actions  occasion,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  where  several  works  are  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  damage  to  any  one,  or  of  apportioning  it  among  several,  is  so 
great  as  to  be  all  but  insuperable ;  and,  that  even  when  verdicts  have  been 
obtained,  and  compensation,  however  inadequate,  awarded,  a  discontinuance 
of  the  nuisance  has  not  in  most  cases  been  the  result  If  recourse  be  had  to 
indictment,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  complaint  is  not  of  a 
rare  and  casual  character,  but  of  frequent  recurrence,  affecting  not  a  few 
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individnalfi,  but  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  as  to  constitute  a  *'  public 
nuisance."  The  proceeding  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  of  tracing 
the  injury  to  a  particular  work,  as  in  tliat  by  action ;  of  the  expense  and 
delay  attendant  upon  it,  a  specimen  is  offorded  in  the  case  of  Reg.  t;.  Spence, 
described  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Worthington  and  Mr.  Spence  himself. 
The  verdict  of  guilty,  if  obtained,  only  renders  the  defendant  liable  to  appear, 
when  called  upon  to  receive  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  where 
very  moderate  fines  are  imposecL  The  prosecutor  cannot  obtain  any  com- 
pensation for  individual  injury  accruing  to  himself,  and  the  costs  allowed 
on  taxation  are  merely  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  expenses  actually 
incurred.  In  reference  to  this  last  point,  the  Committee  would  call  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  (1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c  41),  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  intended  to  meet  this  very  evil  in  a  particular  case ;  but  the  scope 
of  the  Act  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  almost  neutralised  by  tlie  exception  in 
sect  3. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  law  which  apply,  or  have  been  supposed  to 
apply,  to  nuisances  of  this  description,  are  scattered  over  a  number  of 
Statutes,  the  language  of  some  of  which  is  not  very  explicit ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  their  provisions  is  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  parts 
of  one  Act  are  incorporated,  or  allowed  to  be  incorporated,  in  another,  and 
locally  adopted.  Many  of  the  great  towns  have  also  local  Acts  of  tlieir 
own,  with  power  to  make  bye-Taws;  so  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  is  the  precise  state  of  the  law,  and  considerable  diversity 
in  different  districts.  The  principal  of  the  public  Acts  are,  the  Town 
Improvement  Clauses  Act  (10  and  11  Vict  c.  34),  the  Public  Health  Act 
(11  and  12  Vict  c.  63),  amended  by  the  Local  Government  Act  (21  and  22 
Vict  c.  98),  and  the  Act  amending  it  (24  and  25  Vict  c.  61);  tlie  Nuisan- 
ces Removal  Act  (18  and  19  Vict  c  121),  amended  by  23  and  24  Vict  c. 
77;  the  Smoke  Prevention  Act  (16  and  17  Vict  c.  128),  amended  by  19 
and  20  Vict  c  107;  and  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  (18  and 
19  Vict  cap.  120.  Of  these  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  alone  is  of 
universal  application ;  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  Local  Government  Act,  are  brought  into  operation  by  being 
locally  adopted ;  and  the  two  remaining  Acts  apply  to  the  Metropolis  alone. 
They  all  agree,  however,  in  constituting  a  body  called  the  "  local  authority," 
in  which  is  mainly  if  not  exclusively  vested  the  power  of  dealing  with 
nuisances. 

By  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (s.  11),  if  the  "local  authority"  have 
reason  to  beheve  that  a  nuisance  exists  on  any  private  premises,  they  may, 
through  their  inspector,  demand  admittance  at  any  hour  between  9  a.m.  and 
6  P.IL ;  but  if  admission  be  not  given,  they  must  apply  to  a  justice,  *^  after 
reasonable  notice  of  the  intended  application  being  given  in  writing  to  the 
party,"  and  may  then  obtain  an  order  of  admission. 

On  this  clause  the  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  enables  any  nuisance  to  be  carried  on  with  impunity  during  the  night, 
as  is  frequently  the  case ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  notice  given  and 
the  necessity  ibr  a  justice's  warrant  afibrd  time  for  the  temporary  removal 
of  all  evidence  of  any  offensive  process. 

The  27th  clause  is  in  these  words: — "  If  any  candle-house,  melting-house, 
melting  place,  or  soap-house,  or  any  slaughter-house,  or  any  building  or 
place,  for  boiling  offal  or  blood,  or  for  boiling,  burning,  or  crushing  bones, 
or  any  manufactory,  building,  or  place  used  for  any  tr^e,  business,  process. 
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or  manufacture  causing  effluvia^  be  at  any  time  certified  to  the  local 
authority  by  any  medical  officer,  or  any  two  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioners,  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  local  authority  shall  direct  complaint  to  be  made 
before  any  justice,  who  may  summon  before  any  two  justices  in  petty  ses- 
sions assembled  at  their  usual  place  of  meeting  the  person  by  or  in  whose 
behalf  the  work  so  complained  of  is  carried  on,  and  such  justices  shall 
inquire  into  such  complaint,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  such  justices  that  the 
trade  or  business  carried  on  by  the  person  complained  against  is  a  nuisance, 
or  causes  any  eifiuvia  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  such  person  shall  not  have  used  the  best  practicable 
means  for  abating  such  nuisance  or  preventing  or  counteracting  such  effluvia, 
the  person  so  offending  (being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  or 
being  a  foreman  or  other  person  employed  by  such  owner  or  occupier),  shall, 
upon  a  summary  conviction  for  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  5L  nor  less  than  40«.,  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  such 
offence  the  sum  of  lOZ.,  and  for  each  subsequent  conviction  a  sum  double 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  last  preceding  conviction,  but  the 
highest  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  sum  of  2002. ; 
provided  always,  that  the  justices  may  suspend  their  final  determination  in 
any  such  case,  upon  condition  that  the  person  so  complained  against  shall 
undertake  to  adopt,  within  a  reasonable  time,  such  means  as  the  said  justices 
shall  judge  to  be  practicable  and  order  to  be  carried  into  effect  for  abating 
such  nuisance,  or  mitigating  or  preventing  the  injurious  effects  of  such 
effluvia,  or  shall  give  notice  of  appeal  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act, 
and  shall  enter  into  such  recognizances  to  try  such  appeal,  and  shall  appeal 
accordingly:  provided  always,  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained 
shall  not  extend  or  be  applicable  to  any  place  without  the  limits  of  any  city, 
town,  or  populous  district." 

These  words  would  at  first  si^ht  appear  to  ffive  the  "local  authority'*  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  easy  and  cheap  remedy,  by  summary  process,  with 
increasing  penalties  for  the  continuance  of  the  nuisance ;  but  it  has  been 
held  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  words,  "  any  trade,  business,  process,  or 
manufacture  "  are  not  governed  by  the  preceding  words,  and  require  to  be  tn 
pari  materid  with  them :  in  which  case  some  of  the  most  offensive  nuisances 
would  be  untouched :  next,  the  Act  is  limited  to  **  city,  town,  or  populous 
district,"  which  last  words  have  never,  it  is  believed,  received  a  legal  inter- 
pretation ;  and  lastly,  not  only  is  an  appeal  very  reasonably  given  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  but  the  defendant  has,  by  sect.  28,  the  power  of  taking  the 
case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and,  by  carrying  it  into  the 
superior  courts,  of  involving  the  "local  authority  "  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  very  heavy  expense. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  dependent  upon  its 
adoption  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district.  Where  adopted,  it  contains  a 
useful  provision  (s.  64),  by  which  offensive  trades  are  prohibited  from  being 
newly  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  local  Board;  but  from  the 
enumeration  of  particular  trades  in  that  section  it  appears  very  doubtfdl 
whether  it  can.be  applied  to  prevent  the  nuisance  arising  from  gases  evolved 
in  manufacturing  processes.  The  Amending  Act  indeed  (21  and  22  Vict 
o.  98),  which  "  is  to  be  construed  with  and  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,"  incorporates  (s.  45)  the  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act,  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  furnaces,  with,  however,  the 
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following  very  important  qualification : — "  That  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  smoke  shall  not  extend  to  compel 
the  consumption  of  all  smoke  in  the  case  of  all  or  any  of  the  processes 
following ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  coking  of  coal,  the  calcining  of  ironstone  or 
limestone,  the  making  or  burning  of  bricks,  earthenware,  quarries,  tiles,  or 
pipes,  the  raising  of  any  mines  or  minerals,  the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  the 
refining,  puddling,  shingling,  and  rolling  of  iron  or  other  metals,  or  to  the 
melting  and  casting  of  iron  into  castings,  or  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in 
any  district  where  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke  are  not  now  in  force,  in  which  the  local  Board  shall  resolve  that  any 
one  or  more  of  such  processes  should  be  exempted  from  penalties  for  not  ' 
consuming  all  smoke  for  any  time  specified  in  such  resolution,  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  which  may  be  annually  renewed  for  a  similar  or  any'  shorter 
period,  if  the  Board  shall  think  fit;  and  any  justice  or  justices  before  whom 
any  person  shall  be  silmmoned  may  remit  the  penalty  in  any  case  within 
such  district  in  which  he  or  they  snail  be  of  opinion  that  such  person  has 
adopted  the  best  known  means  for  preventing  any  nuisance  from  smoke, 
and  has  carefully  attended  to  the  same,  so  as  to  consume  as  far  as  possible 
the  smoke  arising  from  any  process  so  exempted  during  such  time  as  any 
Buch  resolution  shall  extend  to,  unless  an  order  shall  be  issued  by  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  State  directing  that  such  exemption  shall 
no  longer  be  continued  in  such  district  to  such  processes  or  any  of  them, 
after  a  time  specified  in  such  order," 

This  section  is  very  obscurely  worded,  and  not  very  easily  intelligible ;  for 
the  latter  part  enables  the  justices,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  remit  the 
penalties  for  not  consuming  the  smoke  in  any  processes  which  by  the  early 
part  of  the  section  are  exempted  from  penalties  altogether.  This  is,  how- 
ever, of  the  less  importance,  as  it  has  been  laid  down,  no  doubt  correctly,  by 
the  Local  Improvement  Board,  under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Office, 
that  these  provisions  apply  only  to  "smoke"  arising  from  the  combustibles 
used  in  the  furnace,  and  not  to  •*  vapours  "  evolved  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Act,  and  the  Metropolis  Local 
Improvement  Act  apply  to  the  metropolis  alone ;  but  the  former  of  these 
contains  a  portion  of  a  clause  apparently  more  stringent  and  more  easily 
applicable  than  any  contained  in  the  Acts  already  referred  to.  It  is  in  these 
words :  **  If  any  person  shall  ....  carry  on  any  trade  or  business 
which  shall  occasion  any  noxious  or  offensive  effluvia,  or  otherwise  annoy 
the  neighbourhood  or  inhabitants  without  using  the  best  practicable  means 
for  preventing  or  counteracting  such  ....  annoyance,  he  shall, 
upon  a  summary  conviction  for  such  offence  before  any  justice  or  justices, 
forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  more  than  5/.,  nor  less  than  40^.,  and  upon  a 
second  conviction  for  such  offence  the  sum  of  10/.,  and  for  each  subsequent 
conviction  a  sum  double  the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  last  pre- 
ceding conviction  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend 
or  apply  to  any  glass  works  or  pottery  works  established  and  existing  within 
the  metropolis  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  all  steam-engine  furnaces  and  slip  kiln  furnaces  employed  in  and  belonging 
to  such  works  respectively,  to  which  furnaces  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  extend  and  apply."  Sect  5  provides  that  no  information  shall  be  laid 
under  this  Act,  "  except  by  the  authority  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries    of   State,    or    in    the   Metropolitan   Police    district    by   the 
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oommissionera  of  police  of  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  city  of  London^  or 
liberties  thereof,  by  the  commissioner  of  police  of  the  said  city  and  liberties 
respectively,  acting  under  the  orders  and  directions  of  such  Secretary  of 
State."  And  the  Amending  Act  takes  away  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  local  authorities  neglect  their  daty. 
But  it  would  appear  to  have  been  held  that  to  obtain  a  conviction  under  this 
Act,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  with  as  much  clearness  as  in  an  action  for 
damages,  that  the  particular  effluvium  complained  of,  proceeds  from  a  par- 
ticular work,  although  five  or  six  may  be  carrying  on  offensive  trades  in 
close  proximity,  and  all  contributing  to  the  nuisance.  So  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  parties  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts  were  advised  by  aD 
eminent  counsel  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  process  of  indictment, 
rather  than  appeal  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  The  Committee  can 
hardly  think  that  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  intention,  at  least,  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act ;  and  they  think  it  very  d^irable  that  this  doubt 
should  be  authoritatively  cleared  up. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  the  Metropolitan  Local  Improvement  Act 
which  call  for  especial  notice ;  but  a  statement  of  the  existing  law  would 
be  incomplete,  without  reference  to  the  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  77,  the  13th 
section  of  which  authorises  any  householder  to  apply  to  a  justice  for  a  sum- 
mons,and  empowers  the  justice  thereupon  to  proceed  as  if  the  complainant  were 
the  '^  local  authority.'*  This  appears  to  the  Committee  to  be  an  important 
amendment  of  the  law,  and  likely,  if  acted  upon,  to  prove  extremely 
beneficial.  It  is  the  more  required,  because  it  is  in  evidence  (as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected),  that  where  the  persons  carrying  on  the  offensive 
trades  are  possessed,  as  they  frequently  are,  of  local  influence,  or  even 
members  of  the  **  local  authority "  itself,  there  is  often  found  a  great 
unwillingness  to  put  the  law  into  active  operation. 

Ti)e  Committee  think  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  laws  re- 
specting nuisances  generally,  should  be  consolidated  and  made  aniforra 
throughout  the  country ;  but  whether  this  be  practicable  or  not,  there  are 
certain  points  on  whicii  amendment  appears  to  them  to  be  urgently  required. 

They  recommend  that  the  provision  in  the  Smoke  Prevention  Act 
respecting  offensive  trades  should  be  made  of  universal  application ;  that 
gases  evolved  in  manufacturing  processes  from  furnaces  or  chimneys  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  smoke  from  furnaces ;  that  full  effect  should 
be  given  to  the  23  and  24  Vict,  c  77,  s»  13  ;  that  medical  inspectors,  when 
appointed,  should  have  the  right  of  free  access  to  all  works  productive  of 
noxious  vapours  at  all  liours  when  such  works  are  in  operation ;  tliat  the 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  of  demurring  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  should  be  abolished,  and  if  any  appeal  be  allowed  to  the  superior 
courts,  they  would  be  inclined  to  restrict  it  to  cases  in  which  the  magistrate 
should  certify  that  they  involved  questions  of  law  fitting  to  be  there  heard 
and  decided. 

The  Committee  believe  that  these  alterations,  if  adopted,  will,  without 
any  undue  interference  with  manufacturing  processes,  afford  a  greatly 
increased  protection  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  They  believe  that 
the  magistrates  may  be  safely  entrustea  with  the  discretionary  power 
involved  in  the  terms,  '^  the  best  practicable  means  for  counteracting  the 
annoyance ;"  and  they  have  taken  evidence  respecting  several  of  the  most 
offensive  processes,  as  coke*burning,  patent  cement  works,  limekilns,  bone 
boiling,  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  by  well-known  and  easily  adopted 
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means,  they  may  be  rendered  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  innocnoos.  One 
witness,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  9ay  tiiat  all  vapours  were  capable  of  being 
consumed  by  combustion  or  condensation. 

They  think  it  right,  also,  to  call  attention  to  a  case  for  which  the  law  at 
present  provides  no  remedy  (except  by  indictment  or  action  for  damages) 
where  the  nuisance  is  situated  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  a  ^'  district"  Iii 
such  a  case,  the  adjoining  district  may  be  the  greatest  sufferer,  yet  it  has  no 
remedy  if  the  local  authority  of  that  in  which  the  nuisance  is  situated  revises 
to  move.  This  is  a  matter  which  would  seem  to  require  some  change  in  the 
law. 

While,  however,  the  Committee  think  that  the  alterations  they  have  sug- 
gested will  be  found  adequate  for  the  more  ordinary  nuisances,  yet,  looking 
to  the  very  serious  injury  caused  by  alkali  and  other  chemical  works  of  a  like 
description,  to  the  great  extent  of  those  trades,  and  to  the  proved  and  admit- 
ted preventibility  of  any  nuisance  by  proper  precautions,  they  concur  with 
the  manufacturers  engaged  in  those  trades,  that  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  special  legislation. 

Tney  trust  that  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  turned 
to  this  subject  during  the  approaching  recess,  and  that  they  will  be  prepared, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evil.  Without  anticipating  the  decision  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  precise  provisions  of  such  a  oill,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  opinion  that  the  legislature  should  not  attempt  to 
prescribe  the  specific  process  by  which  the  nuisance  should  be  prevented, 
but  that  a  substantial  penalty  should  attach  to  the  escape  of  gas  or  vapour 
during  the  process  of  manumcture ;  that  any  person  should  be  at  liberty  to 
sue  for  such  penalty ;  and  that  it  should  be  recoverable  at  quarter  sessions, 
without  appeal  to  the  superior  courts,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  magis- 
trate should  certify  that  they  involved  questions  of  law  fitting  to  be  there 
heard  and  decided. 

But  the  Conunittee  feel  bound  to  record  their  opinion,  that  for  the 
effectual  suppression  of  this  nuisance,  it  will  be  necessary  that  inspectors, 
properly  qualified,  should  be  appointed,  who  should  at  all  times  have  free 
access  to  the  works,  with  or  without  notice,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
ascertaining  that  nuisance  is  effectually  prevented,  and  who  should  be 
officially  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law;  and,  without  desiring 
to  imply  any  suspicion  of  the  local  authorities,  they  concur  in  the  opinion, 
expressed  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  such  inspectors,  by  whomsoever 
appointed  and  paid,  should  be  wholly  independent  of  all  local  control,  and 
removed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  local  influence. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  framing  a  measure  on 
these  principles,  her  Majesty's  Government  will  have  the  cheerful  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  most  respectable  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  trades  afiected 
by  it. 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
them,  together  with  an  appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 

Statement  (A)  Refebred  to  in  the  Repobt. 

The  majority  of  the  alkali  trade  recognizes  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Lord  Derby,  that  muriatic  acid  ^as,  in  any  serious  quantity, 
is  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  that  the  escape  oi  that  gas  fifom  alkali  works 
can  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  tlie  use  of  suitable  means. 
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The  majority  of  the  trade  agrees  with  the  principle  Bnggested  by  Lord 
Derby,  that  all  alkali  works  should  be  provided  with,  and  use,  such  means 
of  prevention. 

The  majority  of  the  trade  is  willing  to  concur  in  the  object  proposed  by 
Lord  Derby  in  his  speech,  namely,  the  compulsory  condensation  of  muriatic 
acid  gas,  provided  such  time  is  given  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  as 
will  enable  a  measure  to  be  framed  which,  while  protecting  the  public,  will 
not  be  injurious  to  a  manufacture  occupying  so  large  an  amount  of  capital 
and  labour,  so  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
essential  to  the  actual  existence  of  large  communities. 

The  majority  of  the  alkali  trade  considers,  that  from  its  great  extent,  and 
its  entire  dissimilarity  to  other  manufacturing  trades,  these  objects  can  only 
be  attained  by  a  special  enactment  applicable  to  the  alkali  trade  alone. 

The  course  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  trade,  would  best 
meet  the  objects  of  the  Committee  and  guard  best  against  the  serious  danger 
pointed  out,  would  be  that  the  Government  should  undertake  next  session 
to  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  compulsory  condensation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  that,  in  the  interim,  a  commission  should  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
both  practical  and  scientific  men,  to  devise  such  a  system  as  would  meet  the 
objects  in  view. 

If  this  course  be  adopted,  the  majority  of  the  trade  will  give  its  best 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
measure. 


The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence : — 
I^ect  of  Alkali  Works  on  Depredation  of  Land, — Mr.  Moubert  gave  the 
following  instances  of  depreciation: — Taking  certain  estates,  and  com- 
pare the  rental  as  they  were,  with  the  rental  as  they  are,  I  find  that  the 
rent  of  Parr  Hall  Farm  was  formerly  2L  5a.  the  statute  acre,  and  now  the 
average  is  li  3a.  the  statute  acre,  or  a  reduction  of  about  55  per  cent 
Parr  Mill,  Mr.  Greenough's,  produced  formerly  an  average  of  2t  1«.  8A, 
the  rent  being  1252.  for  60  acres;  it  is  let  now  at  IL  an  acre,  being  a 
reduction  of  IZ.  la.  8d,  an  acre,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent.,  but  the 
man  will  not  be  able  to  pay  that  even.  At  Hardshaw  Hall^  the  reduction 
has  been  from  32.  4a.  a  statute  acre,  to  16a.  8c2. ;  without  giving  the  details 
of  the  other,  but  summing  up  the  whole,  we  have  270  acres  yielding  645i 
formerly,  and  now  yielding  305/.,  giving  an  average  of  22.  7a.  9(i  formerly, 
and  12.  2a.  7(2.  now.  Had  all  the  property  within  that  radius  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  St  Helens  Church  maintained  its  former  value,  there  would 
have  been  chargeable  at  that  rate  4,200  statute  acres  of  ground ;  leaving 
out  300  for  the  town  of  St.  Helens,  that,  at  the  price  of  22.  7a.  9A  an  acre, 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  10,0272.  10a. ;  but,  at  the  price  which  that  pro- 
perty is  now  letting  at,  namely,  12.  2a.  7c2.  an  acre,  it  would  yield  only 
4,7422,  10a.,  leaving  a  deficiency,  or  I  majjr  say  a  depreciation,  amounting  to 
6,2852.,  which,  representing  capital  derived  from  land  at  2^  per  cent, 
which  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  revenue  from  land,  would  represent  a 
capital  of  211,0002.,  and  that  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the  destruction  of 
property  beyond  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  is  very  considerable;  and  I 
believe,  if  my  calculations  were  to  be  gone  into  minutely,  the  reduction 
would  be  shown  to  be  nearer  300,0002.  within  a  certain  radius  than 
250,0002." 
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Noxious  Vapours, — ^Mr.  Michael  gave  the  following  evidence  on  noxious 
vapours  in  Swansea: — The  ordinary  process,  the  one  to  which  the  production 
of  noxious  vapours  is  especially  due,  I  may  call  the  smelting  or  roasting 
process ;  that  process,  which  is  a  very  old  one,  consists  in  subjecting  the 
ores  to  a  considerable  temperature,  and  admitting  atmospheric  air  into 
reverboratory  furnaces ;  the  ore  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  covered  with  fire  bricks,  and  air  is  admitted  by   means  of  the 
apertures  of  the  bridge  in  the  reverboratory  furnace.     The  object  of  that  is 
to  cause  the  sulphur  which  is  in  the  ore  to  pass  in  the  form  of  sulphurous 
acid  from  the  ore,  in  order  to  bring  the  ore  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  be 
readily  fused  in  the  nexi;  process,  and  by  a  series  of  alternate  processes  of 
roasting  and  fusing  the  metal  is  at  last  procured.     But  the  first  and  most 
important  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur.     Most  of  the  ores  are  sulphurets 
of  copper,  in  which  copper  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  roast  the  ore  so  as  to  remove  the  sulphur,  and'  to  bring  it  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  can  be  readily  fused  in  the  next  furnace,  so  that  the 
earthy  matters  of  various  kinds  may  be  skimmed  off,  letting  the  heavy  metal 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  furnace.     There  are  a  variety  of  processes, 
but  Mr.  Bankart's  process  consisted  essentially  in  converting  the  copper 
into  soluble  sulphate,  that  was  precipitated  upon  iron  plates,  iron  having  the 
capability  of  taking  copper  from  its  solution  in  the  form  of  a  deposit     This 
process  not  being  found  to  answer  in  the  works  I  am  speaking  of,  which  are 
at  Britton  Ferry,  near  Neath,  another  district  in  which  copper  smelting  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  reverted  to  the  old  plan.     While 
this  new  plan  was  in  operation,  in  which  the  roasting  was  not  essential, 
damage  was  not  felt,  or  the  damage  was  so  inconsiderable  that  the  owner  of 
the  property  put  up  with  the  damage ;  but  the  moment  they  began  to  send 
out  from  low  chimneys  into  the  air  a  very  dense  mass  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  the  consequence  was  that  the  vegetation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
quite  burnt  up.     How  far  the  influence  extends  is  still  a  moot  point     It  has 
been  said  that  it  will  extend  to  a  distance  of  20  miles,  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that ;  it  may  extend  a  very  large  number  of  miles.     The 
extent  of  its  influence  depends  upon  this :  if  the  atmosphere  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  if  the  smoke  be  emitted  at  a  considerable  elevation,  it  is  carried 
in  a  layer  that  can  be  traced  for  miles  in  the  atmosphere,  but  the  instant  it 
comes  into  contact  with  moisture  it  is  converted  into  vitriol ;  and  if  there  be 
anything  that  is  at  all  moist  on  the  ground,  this  sulphuric  acid  has  such 
affinity  for  water  that  it  drops  upon  vegetation  and  utterly  corrodes  it ;  a 
fog  will  convert  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid.     Whenever  I  have 
found  copper  smoke  coming  over  the  district,  I  have  collected  specimens  of 
the  vegetation  injured  in  order  to  show  demonstratively  that  it  was  not  an 
accidental  influence,  but  really  due  to  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid.    I  have 
made  a  point  of  collecting  specimens  of  vegetation  which  have  been  injured, 
and  of  getting  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  from  them,  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  had  sufiered  from  the  copper  smoke.     This  {producing  a  leaf 
of  Abutilon  striatum)  is  a  very  startling  instance;  the  gardener  one  night 
left  one  of  the  lights  of  my  conservatory  open,  and  the  next  morning  he 
found  a  hundred  leaves  were  affected  in  that  way ;  there  had  been  a  drifting 
mist  in  the  night,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  that  passed  over  the  town  had 
become  turned  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  leaves  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  sprinkled  with   vitriol.       From   the  surface  of  those   leaves,  when 
so  affected,  the  sulphurous  acid  or  the  sulphuric  acid  can  always  be  obtained. 
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Those  plants  were  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  mile  and  three  quarters  distant 
from  the  copper  works.  This  {producing  a  specimen  of  Osmunda  regalii)  is  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  or  sulphurous  acid  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form.  This  is  also  injured  by  copper  smoke,  and  it  is  typical  of  the 
damage  which  it  does  to  growing  crops ;  the  smoke  most  affects  the  delicate 
points  of  a  plant,  and  where  those  delicate  spores  are  injured  the  plant 
necessarily  aecays.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  plants 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  copper  works,  and  plants  growing  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  I  have  brought  a  specimen  of  Osmunda  regalis,  which  I  gather«l 
this  morning  on  Wimbledon  Common,  showing  not  only  what  the  influence 
of  copper  smoke  is  in  destroying  a  plant  when  it  has  grown,  but  in  checking 
the  natural  growth  of  vegetation  and  stunting  it  You  see  in  the  Swansea 
specimen  that  the  growth  of  the  spores,  one  of  the  main  elements  of  vegeta- 
tion, has  been  checked ;  you  may  sometimes  go  out  in  a  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  copper  works,  and  find  in  a  particular  situation  ferns  and  even 
violets  entirely  untouched,  where  there  has  been  an  accidental  elevation  of 
the  ground  wnich  has  diverted  the  current.  I  have  seen  an  entire  field 
which  has  been  thus  protected  not  at  all  injured,  and  yet  for  miles  round 
the  whole  country  has  been  devastated ;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  are  carried  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  destruction  cannot  be  due  to  the  copper  smoke,  or  noxious  vapours, 
when  they  see  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert  of  devastation  which  has  been 
created  around ;  but  persons  who  study  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  and  see 
how  the  wind  will  carry  the  gas  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  easily  account 
for  the  fact  that  some  small  portion  of  vegetation  may  escape  injury,  while 
the  rest  around  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Sulphur  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  varying  proportions ;  in  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  there  is  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  to  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen ;  in  sulphurous  acid  there  is  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  to  two  of 
oxygen ;  and  in  sulphuric  acid  there  is  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  to  three 
of  oxygen.  Sulphurous  acid  will  not  exist  where  there  is  any  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere ;  you  could  not  keep  it  in  a  bottle  in  your  laboratory  unless  the 
atmosphere  be  perfectly  dry ;  therefore,  the  moment  any  moisture  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  for  which  it  has  a  great  attraction,  it  is  converted  into 
something  more  deleterious  than  it  is  itself,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid. 

Copper  Smelting. — Mr.  Peter  Spence  gave  the  following  description  of  his 
process: — Probably  I  had  better  first  explain  the  ordinary  mode  of  copper 
smelting.  The  copper  smelters  take  the  ores,  large  and  small,  and  calcine 
them,  driving  off  the  sulphurous  acid  into  the  atmosphere.  They  then  take 
the  ores  to  another  furnace,  and  smelt  them  properly ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
melt  them  down  by  heat,  and  then  the  melted  mass  divides  itself  into  two 
substances :  one  runs  below,  which  they  call  a  regulus,  and  a  large  amount 
of  iron  with  silica,  which  has  been  in  the  ore,  floats  on  the  top  as  a  scoria  or 
slag,  which  they  throw  away,  the  regulus  remaining  behind;  but  that 
regulus  contains  sulphur ;  they  tlien  calcine  it  a  second  time,  and  afler  cal- 
cining it,  and  driving  the  fumes  into  the  atmosphere  again,  they  smelt  it  a 
second  time,  making  it,  at  each  operation,  richer  in  copper ;  they  have  four 
or  five  processes,  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  later  processes,  it  will  con- 
tain very  little  sulphur.  My  process  would  be  applicable  to  the  first 
calcination,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  applicable  to  the  second  one ; 
and,  of  course,  the  smelting  would  be  carried  on  in  the  present  mode. 
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The  process  is  applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  copper  ore. 
The  mode  by  which  Mr,  Spence  extracts  the  sulphur  is  as  follows : — The 
fiimace  is  a  very  long  one,  and  is  separated  into  two  chambers;  this 
{painting  to  the  drawing  attached  to  the  specification)  is  the  bed  above  the  fire, 
the  fire  being  in  the  under  chamber ;  the  upper  bed  contains  the  ores ;  the 
ores  are  put  in  at  this  end ;  they  lie  there  a  certain  time,  and  are  then 
transferred  here,  another  charge  being  put  in,  and  so  they  are  transferred 
down  till  after  a  certain  time  they  come  out  at  this  end ;  the  air  has  been 
coming  in  here,  playing  over  all  the  top,  oxydising  or  effecting  a  combustion 
of  the  sulphur,  which  is  driven  off,  and  the  current  goes  on  increasing  the 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  till  it  comes  to  this  end,  where  it  passes  off  into 
the  vitriol  chamber. 

Vitriol  Works. — Mr.  John  Leigh  gave  the  following  report  on  the  works  at 
Altham,  near  Accrington : — The  village  of  Altham  is  situated  about  two  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town  or 
hamlet  of  Accrington,  and  about  six  miles  from  Blackburn,  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  Buiiiley.     Altham  contains  veiy  few  houses,  almost  all  of  them 
being  occupied  by  farmers  and  cottagers.     The  high  rising  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  village  is  partly  occupied  by  woods  of  young  timber,  though  on  the 
north  side  are  considerable  woods  of  old  and  large  trees.     The  land    is 
chiefly  laid  down  in  grass,  though  there  is  some  arable  land  also.     Mr. 
Becker's  works  are  situated  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  south  sidd  of 
Altham,  and  are  of  considerable  extent     Ou  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  is  manufactured  at  the  works,  and  is  made  entirely  from  sulphur,  no 
pyrites  at  all  beini;  employed  to  furnish  the  sulphur,  that  which  is  used  being 
altogether  imported  from  Sicily.     On  the  day  of  my  visit,  the  works  were 
in  operation,  as  usual.     Within  the  works  I  did  not  perceive  any  smell, 
beyond  the  slight  amount  usually  perceptible  in  a  well -managed  chemical 
works.     There  was  no  visible  escape  of  sulphurous  acid,  nor  any  suffocating 
odour,  such  as  would  attend  the  concealed  escape  of  such  acid.     The  sulphur 
was  burned  in  ovens,  closed,  except  where  air  was  admitted  for  the  com- 
bustion, and  for  the  exit  of  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  by  the  combustion. 
The  latter  mingled  with  the  gas  or  vapour  set  free  by  decomposed  nitrate  of 
soda,  passed  into  large  leaden  chambers,  or  cisterns,  and  was  there  condensed 
into  sulphuric  acid,   or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  surplus  gases  passing  from  the 
chamber  into  a  lofty  vertical  shaft,  where  they  became  absorbed  or  con- 
densed, by  exposure  to  a  large  surface  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  water.     There 
was  no  escape  of  gas  perceptible  to  the  sight  or  smell,  either  from  the  cham- 
ber or  the  condenser.     The  concentration  of  the  acid  was  effected  in  large 
glass  retorts,  furnished  with  condensers  and  receivers.     Outside  the  works 
there  was  no  smell  to  indicate  that  any  gaseous  manufacture  was  being  par- 
ried on.     The  grass  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works  was  green,  and 
healthy  looking,  and  on  proceeding  to  a  plantation  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  works,  I  found  the  bark  of  the  trees  perfectly  healthy,  and 
unaffected  by  any  gaseous  emanations.     The  leaf  buds  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  works  were  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  and  had 
certainly  never  suffered  from  the  vapour  of  any  mineral  acid.     The  leaves, 
which   were  fully  opened,  were  of  a  lively   vivid  green,   and  nowhere 
browned,  as  they  would  be  bv  any  mineral  acid  vapour.     I  particularly 
examined  the  shoots  and  buds  of  the  mountain  ash,  sycamore,  beech,  and 
such  trees  as  had  their  buds  fully  developed,  or  the  leaves  partially  or  wholly 
expended*     On  any  side  of  the  works,  I  failed  to  discover  any  indication  of 
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injury  to  vegetation,  such  as  could  be  produced  by  chemical  manufacturing 
emanations.  My  observations  were  confined  to  Mr.  Becker's  works,  becaase 
they  were  the  only  works  which  I  was  requested  to  visit. 

Patent  Cement  Works. — Mr.  Sturge  gave  the  foUowing  evidence : — The 
process  is  to  unite  about  four  parts  of  common  chalk,  which  is  chemically 
called  carbonate  of  lime,  with  one  part  of  the  mud  of  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  a  clayey  substance  united  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  very  fine 
silex,  but  it  also  contains  animal  life,  and  perhaps  some  vegetable  matter. 
Those  two  ingredients  are  mixed  together  (generally  in  those  proportions, 
but  the  proportions  vary  according  to  the  material  you  require)  by  agitating 
them  in  water ;  and  then  the  material  is  turned  into  reservoirs  commonly 
called  *^  backs "  to  settle  down,  and  as  much  water  as  possible  is  drained 
off. 

The  common  process  then  is  to  place  it  on  to  a  drying  fioor  made  of  fire 
tiles  with  flues  under  it,  where  it  is  dried.  .  When  it  is  got  into  a  sufficiently 
dry  state,  it  is  placed  in  kilns  to  be  burnt,  there  being  alternately  a  layer  of 
coke  and  a  layer  of  the  cement  material.  When  the  kiln  is  so  charged,  it  is 
set  fire  to,  and  immediately  it  is  set  fire  to,  very  offensive  gases,  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  gases,  are  given  out  In  the  process  of 
burning  it  was  supposed  by  chemists,  up  to  the  time  when  I  undertook  the 
investigation  of  the  gases,  that  it  was  carbonic  acid  which  was  given  out 
froSi  the  chalk,  inasmuch  as  carbonate  of  lime  contains  about  43  per  cent 
of  carbonic  acid ;  but  when  Drs.  Medlock  and  Normanby,  who  investigated 
the  matter  with  me,  came  to  examine  into  it,  we  found  that  in  the  burning 
in  the  kiln  of  the  coke  and  the  cement  material,  a  combination  takes  place 
between  the  carbon  of  the  coke  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  the  car- 
bonic acid  taking  up  one  other  proportion  of  carbon,  and  becoming  carbonic 
oxide,  a  gas  which  is  very  easily  burnt  There  was  also  formed  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  arising  from  the  coke.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also 
inflammable ;  that  gas  is  very  offensive,  and  you  can  smell  it  two  miles  off 
when  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  those  kilns  in  work.  After  a  kiln 
has  got  thoroughly  hot,  and  all  of  it  is  burning,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  disposed  of  first ;  but  the  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  a  very  poisonous  gas, 
continues  to  the  last  In  order  to  prepare  myself  with  a  case  for  going  mto 
court,  I  put  myself  to  an  expense  of  700i.  at  difl^erent  times ;  first  of  all  I 
tried  small  kilns  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  done,  and  after  I  found 
that  it  could  be  done,  I  then  said,  "  I  must  try  it  on  such  a  practical  scale 
than  a  man  can  work  it  effectually  and  economically,  because  it  will  not  do 
for  me  to  go  to  court  without  being  able  to  show  that  it  can  be  done  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale. **  I  then  constructed  my  drying  floor,  and  turned  the 
gases  fi'om  the  kilns,  passing  them  over  a  coke  fire  so  constructed  that  I 
could  give  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air  to  unite  with  the  gas  as  it  came  firom 
the  kiln ;  and  having  done  that,  being  able  to  mix  it  with  atmospheric  air, 
I  burnt  it  under  a  drying  floor,  the  size  of  this  room.  That  produced  a 
great  heat,  and  dried  all  the  stuffs  placed  on  the  drying  floor ;  I  found  that 
there  was  still  some  sulphur  to  be  got  rid  of;  I  wanted  to  take  away  the 
sulphur,  and  to  purify  the  vapour  altogether.  I  accordingly  put  up  a  little 
cistern  in  which  I  put  coke  to  the  depth  of  about  three  our  four  feet,  which 
was  kept  by  a  watering  pot,  and  I  passed  the  gases  through  this  wet  coke, 
after  they  had  passed  through  those  flues.  I  could  now  stand  over  the  top 
and  smell  nothing  at  all ;  I  found  that  the  water  had  taken  all  the  sulphur- 
ous gas  out ;  and  I  got  a  slightly  sulphurous  acid  water  which  ran  away. 
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Statistioal  Rbfobt  of  the  Alkali  Trasb  of  the  United  Einqdom  for 

the  Tear  1852. 


Newcastle 

GlasROW 

Wales, 

and 
tbe  Tyne. 

Lancuhire 

and 
the  Clyde. 

Ireland,  fc 

South 
of  England. 

Midland 
Coontiea. 

TffTAl.- 

Principal  r^"^^^"'   -  **^°» 

Raw  Marerial^  ^f  "^        -      '• 
consumed.       %^\     " 

7,580 

none 

3,000 

none 

940 

11,520 

33,750 

40,220 

9,000 

12,000 

5,292 

100,262 

57,906 

40,152 

19,120 

12,000 

8,370 

137,547 

232,020 

136,400 

80,000 

36,500 

34,500 

519,420 

iViK&ll  ...      .«•        „ 

23,100 

26,343 

12,000 

7,000 

2,750 

71,193 

Quantity  of     Crystal  Soda       „ 

42,794 

3,500 

6,000 

3,500 

5,250 

61,044 

Products.     ]  Bi-Carb.  Soda      „ 

4,046 

1,200 

none 

none 

516 

5,762 

^Bleachg.  Powdr.  „ 

5,000 

1,250 

5,000 

1,850 

none 

13,100 

Number  of  men  employed    

3,067 

1,519 

900 

470 

370 

6.326 

Amount  expended  in  apparatus     £ 

344,000 

172,000 

100,000 

50,000 

36,000 

702,000 

Amount  annually  spent  in  re- 

pairing the  same £ 

69,500 

23,000 

20,000 

11,000 

6,200 

129,700 

Tonnage  of  shipping  employed  tons 

189,100 

71.200 

70,000 

35,000 

8,000 

373,300 

71,193  tons  of  alkali  at  lOt  per  ton,  711,930Z. ;  61,044  tons  of  crystal 
soda  at  5L,  305,220t ;  5,762  tons  of  bi-carb.  soda  at  151,  86,430t ;  13,100 
tons  of  bleaching  powder  at  lOZ.,  131,000t :  total  valae  of  products, 
l,234,580t 

Value  of  Materials  imported  from  other  Countries. — 11,520  tons  of  sul- 
phur at  6l.y  69,120Z. ;  4,800  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  15t,  72,OOOt ;  12,000 
tons  of  manganese  at  2L  10«.,  30,0O0Z. :  total  amount  contributed  by  the 
alkali  trade  to  the  annual  income  of  this  country,  1 ,063,4602. 

Statistics  of  the  Alkali  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, — May,  1862. — 
Annual  value  of  finished  products,  2,5OO,0OOZ. ;  the  weight  of  dry  products 
was  280,000  tons. 

The  raw  materials  consumed  per  annum,  viz. — Salt,  254,600  tons ;  coals, 
961,000 ;  limestone  and  chalk,  280,500 ;  pyrites,  264,000 ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
8,300;  manganese,  33,000;  timber  for  casks,  33,000:  total,  1,834,400 
tons. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  was  as  follows: — In  land, 
235,000Z. ;  in  plant,  buildings,  &c,  950,OOOZ. ;  working  capital,  825,000Z. : 
total  capital,  2,010,000Z.  The  annual  cost  of  materials  for  repairs,  viz. : 
stone,  bricks,  slates,  iron,  lead,  timber,  &c.,  135,500/. 

Laboub,  not  including  Labour  in  Transit 


Directly  employed       

Employed  in  getting  Coalf     

making  Salt       

getting  and  breaking  Limestone 

getting  Pyrites  

fdling  and  sawing  Timber  for 
CaSaS    •••        •.■        ...        ... 


n 
n 
n 


Total  Labour  employed  in  the  Manufacture, } 
and  in  the  preparation  of  raw  materials  > 
used  in  it       ...        ...        ...        «««  )  | 


Number 

of 
Hands. 

Souls. 

Annual 

Amount  of 

Wages. 

10,600 

3,100 

420 

660 

4,080 

330 

53,000 

15,500 

2,100 

3,300 

20,150 

1,650 

£ 

549,500 

112,848 

16,380 

25,740 

157,150 

10,140 

19,140 

95,700 

871,750 
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The  weight  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products  transported: — By 
inland  navigation,  481,350  tons  perannam;  railway,  1,154,300;  coasting 
vessels,  722,300 ;  foreign-going  vessels,  182,800 :  total,  2,549,750  tons  per 
annum.  Mem. — About  one-fourth  of  the  raw  materials  and  finished  pro- 
ducts are  transhipped  in  transit.  The  weights  of  waste  products  was  as 
follows: — Alkali  waste,  burnt  ores, cinders, slag,  debris,  &c.,  1,273,000  tons 
per  annum.  Of  this  quantity  about  one-third,  say  450,000  tons,  is  trans- 
ported by  railways  and  canals;  the  remainder  is  deposited  in  close 
Sroximity  to  the  various  works.  Waste  acid,  muriate  of  manganese,  and 
me,  &c,  2,600,000  tons  per  annum:  total  waste  products,  3,873,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  manufactures  depending  upon  the  products  of  the  alkali 
trade: — Soap^  glass,  paper,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  colour-making,  all 
chemical  manuractures  of  any  magnitude.  The  amount  of  raw  materials 
consumed  in  the  year  amounts  to  1,834,400  tons:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weight  of  waste  product*),  namely,  alkali  waste  and  so  on,  is  1,273,000  tons ; 
and  besides  that,  there  is  **  waste  acid,  muriate  of  manganese,  and  lime, 
2,600,000  tons,"  making  the  total  waste  products  3,873,000  tons. 


COPTHOLD. 

Ttoeiitieih  Annual  Report  of  the  Copyhold  Commissioners. 

DuBiNB  the  year  1861  there  were  786  enfranchisements,  of  which  93  were 
clerical^  59  collegiate,  and  634  lay.  Besides  these  enfiranchisements,  there 
were  received  369  applications,  oi  which  62  were  under  the  voluntary^  and 
307  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Acts.  In  pursuance  of  the  powei^ 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  by  the  Universities  and  College  Estates  Act, 
1858,  they  authorized,  during  the  year  1861, 21  sales,  4  enfranchisements,  15 
purchases,  1  exchange,  and  2  applications  for  raising  money  by  way  of  mort- 
age. Since  1841  the  business  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  as  follows : — 
hey  made  3,463  enfranchisements,  of  which  790  were  clerical,  240  col- 
legiate, and  2,433  lay:  the  total  for  each  year  being— 1841,  1 ;  1842,  12; 
1843,29;  1844,39;  1845,56;  1846,56;  1847,52;  1848,25;  1849,30; 
1850,37;  1851,64;  1852,44;  1853,  58;  1854,  131;  1855,  220;  1856, 
231;  1857,  303;  1858,  204;  1859,  371;  1860,  715;  and  1861,  786. 
The  consideration  for  the  enfranchisements  and  commutations  was 
564,120/.  6s.  ll^d,  payment  in  ftiU;  4,5422.  ISs.  lid,  rent-charges;  and 
1,379  acres,  1  rood,  and  18  perches  of  land. 
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Fourth  BqixyH  of  Dr.  John  Sbnan,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council 

for  1861. 

DuBHia  the  year  1861,  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  in  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  Pablic  Health  Act,  1858,  took  proceedings  as 
follow : — First,  inquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  various  local  out- 
breaks of  disease,  chiefly  typhoid  fever  and  small-'pox;  secondly,  the 
superintendence  of  public  vaccination  was  continued ;  thirdly,  in  further 
systematic  investigation  of  the  local  influences  which  occasion  in  particular 
districts  of  England  an  habitually  high  mortality  from  particular  diseases, 
inquiry  into  the  special  causes  which  develop  pulmonary  disease  in  certain 
manu&cturing  districts  was  continued ;  and  inquiry  was  also  made  into  the 
special  circumstances  under  which  an  excessive  mortality  of  young  children 
occurs  in  some  districts  of  England*  And  there  were  proceedings  of  minor 
importance  under  other  miscellaneous  heads. 

I.  Local  EpmsMiGfi. — The  chief  local  inquiries  made  on  account  of 
outbreaks  of  disease  had  reference  to  typhoid  fever.  They  were  at  Oal- 
stock,  Over-Darwen,  King's  Langley,  Montacute,  Steytiing,  and  Yeadon* 
Also  on  account  of  typhoid  fever  or  typhus  there  was  correspondence  with 
the  local  authorities  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Llanelly,  Halifax,  Great  Ouse- 
bum,  Cropredy,  Barton-on-Humber,  North  Meols,  and  Liverpool 

On  account  of  small-pox,  no  local  inquiries  (apart  from  those  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  which  were  in  superintendence  of  public  vaccination) 
were  deemed  necessary ;  but  the  disease  has  been  extensively  prevalent  in 
England ;  and  there  has  been  correspondence  on  account  of  it  with  the 
local  authorities  responsible  for  vaccination  in  the  several  unions  of  War* 
wick,  Tendring,  Newport  Pagnel,  Totnes,  Scarborough,  Aberayron,  Axmin^* 
ster,  BIything,  Huntingdon,  Cheltenham,  Warrington,  Carlisle,  Truroi 
Cuckfleld,  St  Austel,  Newton  Abbot,  Belper,  Chesterfield,  Abeiystwith, 
Oundle,  St  Columb,  Northampton,  Wobum,  rotterspury,  Norwich,  Chelms'* 
ford,  Launceston,  Sheppey,  Cardifi^,  Grantham,  feasford,  Peterborough, 
Wareham,  Gravesend  and  Milton,  Lutterworth,  Flymoudi,  Bridgewater, 
Towcester,  Bakewell,  Eton,  Liskeard,  Taunton,  Sevenoaks,  Castleward, 
Tiverton,  Falmouth,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Thrapston,  Bourn,  and  Flympton. 
A  single  very  small  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Deptford  led  to  correspondence 
with  the  local  authority  of  that  place.  At  Coleby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  application  from  the  locality,  an  inquiry  concerning  diph- 
theria was  made;  but,  with  that  exception,  diphtheria  has  not  been  matter 
of  special  proceeding. 

II.  Public  Vaccination. — In  superintendence  of  public  vaccination,  my 
lords,  during  the  year  1861,  ordered  the  inspection  of  125  difierent  unions 
or  parishes,  containing  687  vaccination  districts.  These  inspections  were 
made  in  223  districts  by  Dr.  Seaton,  in  142  districts  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
169  districts  by  Dn  Sanderson,  and  in  153  districts  by  Dr.  Stevens*  Each 
inspector  has  made  detailed  reports  with  regard  to  all  places  inspected  by 
him,  and  has  also  stated  in  one  summary  report  the  general  results  of  his 
inspections.  The  four  summary  reports  are  appended.  They  describe  the 
present  state  of  public  vaccination  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  £)3sex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  in  parts  of  Derbyshire, 
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Kent,  and  Somersetshire.  The  medical  officer  then  showed  that,  in  an 
immense  majority  of  the  inspected  districts,  the  existing  contracts  for  yacci- 
nation  were  fomid  to  be  practically  worthless. 

IIL  Places  with  HABinrALLT  HiaH  Dsa^th-Rates  tbom  PAXrHnjUJi 
Kinds  of  Diseasr. — Since  1858,  there  has  been  in  progress,  under  their 
lordships'  orders,  a  systematic  inyestigation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  particular  distncts  in  England  suffer  an  excessive  mortally  from 
particular  sorU  of  disease.  The  inquiries  nukle  under  this  bead  in  1861, 
and  now  requiring  to  be  separately  spoken  of,  were  as  follow: — 1.  An 
inquiry,  contmuing  that  of  1860,  into  tne  circumstances  under  which  there 
is  m  certain  districts  a  great  adult  mortality  from  lung-diseases ;  and  2,  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which  there  is  in  some  districts  a  great 
m<H*tality  of  young  children. 

1.  Eofcesdve  Adult  Mortality  Jrom  Lunff  DUeases  in  certain  Vtstricts  of 
England. — Inquiry  as  to  locaUy  preyailing  causes  of  lung-disease  was  made, 
during  1861,  at  the  following  important  centres  of  industry: — ^Birming- 
ham, Aston,  Nottingham  with  Kadford  and  Basford,  Wolverhampton, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Abergavenny,  Coventry,  and  Blackburn.  During  1860, 
inquiry,  for  the  same  purpose,  had  been  made  in  other  places  and  neigh- 
bourhoods, as  follow: — Stoke-upon-Trent,  Wolstanton,  Bromsgrove,  AI- 
oester,  Sheffield,  Penzance,  Redruth,  Reeth,  Pateley  Bridge,  Macclesfield, 
Leek,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Stroud,  Melksham,  Leicester,  Hinckley,  Preston, 
Towcester,  Newport  Pagnell,  Berkhampstead,  Teovil,  and  Saffincm  Walden. 

L  The  inquiry  starts  from  a  statistical  basis.  An  investigation  of  the 
death-registers  had  shown  that  in  certain  districts  of  England— districts 
which  are  specially  the  seats  of  particular  kinds  of  industry — ^grown-up 
men  or  women  die  from  diseases  of  the  lung,  or  from  some  of  such  diseases, 
three  times,  four  times,  even  six  times  as  abundantly  as  in  other  districts  of 
England.  And  the  object  of  the  inauiry  was  to  trace  this  effect  to  its 
cause.  Especially— since  the  great  local  excesses  of  lung  disease  go  with 
certain  industrial  relations  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain,  with 
regard  to  each  inspected  place,  what  definite  causes  of  lung  disease  are 
involved  in  the  particular  local  industry.  The  occupations  which  have  thus 
had  their  sanitary  circumstances  reviewed,  are  some  of  the  largest  branches 
of  popular  industry,-— cotton-work,  silk-work,  flax-work,  and  wool-work, 
in  their  several  respective  departments,  at  Preston,  Blackburn,  Maccles- 
field, Leek,  Coventry,  Pateley  Bridge,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Stroud,  and  Melk- 
sham ;  the  manufacture  of  watches  at  Coventry;  the  making  of  hosiery  at 
Leicester,  Hinckley,  Nottingham,  Radford,  and  Basford ;  of  straw-plait  at 
Tring  and  Berkhampstead,  and  of  lace  at  Towcester,  Newport  Pagnell, 
Nottingham,  Radfora,  and  Basford;  tin-mining,  copper-mining,  coal- 
mining, iron-mining,  and  lead-mining,  at  Redrutfi,  renzance,  Wolver- 
hampton, Merthyr  Tydfil,  Abergayenny,  Reeth,  and  Pateley  Bridge ;  the 
smelting  of  metals  and  the  making  of  metallic  instruments,  large  and 
smaU,  at  Merthyr  Tjrdfil,  Abergavenny,  Wolverhampton,  Bromsgrove, 
Alcester,  Aston,  Burmmgham,  and  Sheffield ;  also,  at  the  latter  two  places, 
the  making  of  miscellaneous  knick-knacks  from  pebbles,  shells,  ivory,  horn, 
wood,  gutta  percha,  &c< 

ii«  The  results  of  this  very  large  inquiry  are,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
satis&ctory.  They  answer  the  question  which  claimed  investigation*  They 
establish  m  detail  what  had  appeared  g^erally  in  the  statistics.  They 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  inspected  occupations  are  so  hurtful  to  those  who 
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follow  tiiem«— ^liow  it  is  that,  in  mnxh.  of  oar  best  national  industryy  the 
workman^  by  reason  of  his  work,  loses  some  considerable  part  of  his  Ufe. 

a.  In  &e  first  ^ce,  mart  from  whatever  unwholesome  inflaences  belong 
to  the  special  natare  of  Uiis  or  that  industrial  process,  it  has  appeared  to  be 
the  general  fault  of  the  inspected  in-door  employments,  ihot  the  workpeople 
are  apt  to  pass  their  day — often  a  very  long  day — ^in  rooms  Tdiioh  are  more 
or  less  unwholesome  throng  want  of  ventilation.  In  a  rery  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  this  unwholesome  condition  prevails  to  such  an  extent,  that 
deaths  by  phthisis  and  by  other  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases  might 
be  expected  abundantly  to  result  &om  it  The  evil  occurs  nnder  di£Perent 
industrial  circumstances  : — One  industry  is  followed  in  the  houses  of  the 
work-people;  another  with  more  or  less  aggregation  in  common  work- 
places.  But  throughout  the  whole  scale,  from^e  humblest  cottage  industry 
even  up  to  the  highest  developments  of  our  factorv  system,  amid  infiaiifce 
differences  of  occupation,  the  same  great  removable  evil  abounds.  And^ 
in  scene  after  scene  of  honest  industry  and  independence,  the  medical  eve 
sees  monotonously  this  one  terrible  shadow  of  suffering  and  deatL  lor 
details  illustrating  the  general  statement  I  refer  to  the  inspector's  reports, 
— to  what  he  says  of  the  life  led  by  strawplaiters,  lacemakers  and  glovers  at 
Berkhampstead,  Tring,  Towcester,  Newport  Pagndl,  NottiAgham,  Badibrd, 
Basford,  and  Yeovil;  of  the  life  led  by  watchmakers  at  Coventry;  of  the 
life  led  by  buttonmakers,  jewellers,  and  various  knick-knack  ottkers,  at 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  of  the  life  led  by  stockit^^makers,  €speckdly 
such  01  them  as  work  with  the  old  knitting  frames,  at  Leicester,  Notting> 
ham,  Radford,  Basford,  and  Hinckley ;  of  the  life  led  by  pottery  artisanSy 
especially  bv  the  decorators  of  earthenware,  at  Stoke  and  Wolstanton;  of 
the  life  led  by  factory  operatives  employed  on  cotton,  silk^  fiax,  and  wooI» 
at  Preston,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Pateley  Bridge,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  Stroud^ 
Melksham,  Coventry,  and  Blackburn ;  and  by  operatives,  not  under  the 
Factory  Act,  employed  at  some  of  these  places  m  particular  branches  of 
the  same  industries.  Duly  to  appreciate  the  evil  of  an  unventiUted  work- 
place in  any  of  the  cases  referred  to,  one  must  have  under  consideratksi  the 
whole  life  of  the  artisan  who  suffers  iiom  it,  and  all  the^  circumstances  of 
his  industry.  One  must  remember  that,  in  most  cases,  either  the  artisan's 
ill-ventilated  work-place  is  ako  his  ill-ventilated  dwelling-place,  or  else  die 
dwelling-place  to  which  he  goes  for  his  rest  is  as  ill*  ventilated  as  the  work* 
place  which  he  leaves ;  that  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  work-place 
has  artificial  light  in  it,  in  many  cases  gaslight,  for  some  hours  of  the  day^ 
and  in  some  cases  has  its  atmosphere  vitiated  by  other  product  of  oombus* 
tion ;  that  in  factories  during  the  winter  the  commonly  adopted  method  of 
warming  is  one  which  itsel?  makes  the  air  unpleasant,  if  not  hnrtfiil,  for 
breathing ;  and  that  in  many  branches  of  industry  (in  instances  to  be  hetee* 
after  adverted  to)  good  ventilation  is  essential  as  a  safeguard  against  evils 
which  are  special  to  the  employment — essential  for  toe  removal  of  an 
injurious  dust,  or  for  the  abatement  of  an  oppresMve  temperature.  One 
must  remember,  too,  that  the  artisan's  indoor  employment  is  essentially  duU 
and  cheerless,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  sedentary,  and  is,  in  some 
cases,  combined  with  an  almost  deforming  constraint  of  bodily  posture-— 
that  the  working-day  thus  spent  is  commonly  of  at  least  10  hoars'  duration, 
and  sometimes  extends  to  12,  14,  and  even  16  hours;  that  such  life,  at  its 
hestj  is  not  wholesome;  that,  with  the  scanty  or  monotonous  bodily 
exercise  which  it  implies,  with  the  seclusion  from  what  is  beautiful  and 
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animating  in  external  nature,  the  artisan's  standard  of  health  is  necessarflj 
low ;  that  probably  his  occapation,  even  without  aggravating  circumstances, 
gives  him,  proportionately  to  his  length  of  daily  work,  a  heightened  liability 
to  tubercular  oisease;  and  that,  among  the  aggravating  circumstances  which 
may  indefinitely  increase  this  evil,  probably  none  is  so  effective  as  the  bad 
ventilation  of  ms  work-place. 

b.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  appeared  that  in  many  of  the  inspected 
employments  there  are  special  sources  of  danger  to  the  lung,  by  way  of  direct 
irritation;  and  that  against  these  various  special  dangers  Bttle  effectual  pre- 
caution is  taken*  Thus,  in  some  gigantic  branches  of  our  national  industry 
(such  as  the  textile  manufactures,  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and 
china,  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  and  in  many  less  extensive  occu- 
pations), work-people  in  large  numbers — sometimes  nearly  all  who  are 
employed  in  particular  departmeitts  of  the  business — break  down  prema- 
turely with  lung-disease,  under  pressure  of  the  mere  dustiness  of  their 
occupation.  For,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  ^*  dustiness  ^  in  the  occupa- 
tion implies  that  the  artisan,  during  his  dust-making  work,  draws  at  each 
breath  into  his  air-tubes  a  notable  quantity  of  finely*divided  metal,  grind- 
stone, flint,  clay,  shell,  ivory,  bone,  charcoal,  wool,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or 
other  material  which  is  in  use;  and,  putting  aside  all  question  of  the 
immediate  inconvenience  thus  occasioned  (whicn  presentiy  ceases  to  attract 
the  artisan's  attention),  the  gradually-accumulating  consequences  of  the 
habitual  irritation  are — ^primarily,  confirmed  bronchitis ;  and,  secondarily, 
in  the  graver  cases,  an  irreparable  destruction  of  lung-texture.  Again,  in 
the  operation  of  mining,  mere  is,  as  will  presentiy  be  shown  in  detail, 
special  danger  to  the  lung,  from  influences  which,  if  not  very  successfully 
dealt  with,  render  the  subterranean  atmosphere  both  chemically  and 
mechanically  unfit  for  respiration.  And  so  imperfect  hitherto  has  been 
the  adoption  of  safeguards  against  this  danger,  that,  with  one  notable 
exception,  miners,  as  a  class— and  the  class  indudes  in  England  alone  more 
than  300,000  workmen — break  down  prematurely  with  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  caused  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  labour.  In  other 
branches  of  industry  there  is  the  influence  of  Working  in  an  atmosphere 
much  altered  by  heat,  and  of  alternating  between  that  atmosphere  and  the 
common,  perhaps  wintry  and  inclement,  outside  atmosphere.  In  many 
of  the  inspected  occupations,  bronchitis,  attributable  to  this  influence, 
appears  to  be  extremely  frequent— both  in  cases  where  the  hot  industrial 
atmosphere  is  very  moist  and  steamy,  as  in  the  slip-making  department  of 
potteries,  and  in  the  so-caUed  **  roving,^  or  wet^spinning  department  of 
flax  factories ;  and  also  in  cases  where  the  industrial  atmosphere  is  high 
dried  by  heat^  especially  if  the  dry  heat  be  (as  it  commonly  is)  an  attendant 
circumstance  of  defective  ventilation,  or  co-operate  with  other  influences 
likely  to  irritate  the  lungs  (as  in  dusty  departments  of  earthenware  making 
and  of  textile  industry),  or  be  combined  with  the  hnrtfulness  of  accumulat- 
ing gases  from  combustion,  as  in  the  instance  of  band-woolcombers,  who 
work  with  unchimneyed  fiirnaces  beside  them. 

iii.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  convenient 
that  I  refer,  with  some  detail,  to  a  few  typical  cases  where  such  evils  as  I 
have  adverted  toj  attain  their  largest  umensions.  And  for  this  purpose 
I  submit  the  following  instances : — 

a.  In  metallic  manufacture,  the  grinders  and  polishers  of  steel  are  the 
worst  sufferers.    Their  work— abundantiy  illustrated  in  the  inspected  dis« 
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tricts  of  Bromsgrove^  Alcester,  Sheffield,  Aston,  and  Birmingham— <»n8i8t8 
in  giving  final  shape  and  smoothness  to  the  edges,  points,  and  surfaces  of 
innumerable  steel  instruments  —  knives,  forks,  razors,  Bcissor8,!!^hiseIs, 
needles,  saws,  files,   scythes,  swords,  bayonets,  gun-barrels,  fish-hooks, 

fimlets,  spin(Ues,  fire-irons,  &c. ;  and  as  this  final  shaping  and  glazing  of 
ard  metal  is  done  by  the  rub  of  revolving  grindstones  and  ememwheels, 
dust  is  of  necessity  produced  in  every  step  of  the  process — dust  which  may 
be  extremely  fine,  but  is  of  almost  adamantine  hardness.  The  diffu- 
sion of  this  dust  into  the  air  of  work-places  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  wet- 
grinding  as  in  dry-grinding ;  for  in  wet-grinding  the  surface  of  the  wheel 
as  it  revolves  dips  into  the  water,  and  carries  thither  a  large  proportion  of 
the  detritus  which  otherwise  would  be  difiused  into  the  air ;  but  even  in 
this  case  there  continues  a  perceptible  diffusion  of  the  dust,  and  unfortu- 
natelv  the  grinder  suffers  a  special  inconvenience  in  the  damp  to  which  he 
is  habitually  exposed.  Moreover,  the  dust  of  mere  grinding  and  polishing 
is  by  no  means  the  only  dust  of  the  work-places  in  question.  For,  first, 
each  grindstone,  when  new,  must  itself  be  rough-ground  into  shape  by  the 
workman ;  and,  afterwards,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  its  worn  surface 
must  be  firesh  roughened  for  use ;  and  in  these  processes  of  **  razing  ^  and 
"hacking,'*  as  they  are  called — ^processes  which  dry-grinding  and  wet- 

f  rinding  have  in  common — great  clouds  of  grit,  rising  from  the  wheel,  first 
ensely  envelop  the  operator,  and  then  diffuse  through  the  work-place.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  Ihe  spray  of  these  processes  makes  a  deadly 
atmosphere  for  men  who  breathe  it;  and  against  this  great  evil  some  not 
inconsiderable  pains  have  been  taken.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  now  the 
case  that  the  dry-srinder's  wheel  moves  in  a  partial  wooden  casing,  from 
within  which  the  dusty  air  is  constantly  being  drawn  by  a  revolving  fan 
into  an  air-shaft  away  firom  the  workman.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  con- 
trivance, the  employment  continues  greatly  hurtful — ^first,  because  the  ven- 
tilated wheel-box  is  used  only  in  dry-grinding ;  secondly,  because  in  dry- 
grinding  it  is  not  universally  used ;  thirdly,  because,  even  where  it  is  usea, 
there  still  escapes  into  the  work-place  a  considerable  residue  of  dust  fi*om 
the  processes  of  grinding  and  glazing ;  and,  fourthly,  because  it  has  no 
sensible  influence  on  those  clouds  of  dust  which  the  processes  of  razing  and 
hacking  engendered.  The  report  made  of  the  health  of  grinders  is,  that 
few  of  them  work  continuously  for  many  years  without  sufi'ering  more  or 
less  from  the  occupation.  At  first,  there  is  oppression  at  the  chest,  followed 
by  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  expectoration ;  symptoms  which  advance 
slowly,  and  attract  little  notice,  till  tney  get  aggravated  by  catarrh ;  after 
a  while,  the  bronchitis  which  they  indicate  gets  complicate  with  solidifica- 
tion of  the  lung ;  and  eventually,  it  is  said,  the  lung  undergoes  changes  of 
an  ulcerative  kind.  Among  21  grinders,  aged  thirty  and  upwards,  whom 
Dr.  Greenhow  examined  at  Birmingham,  15,  though  still  at  work,  were 
suffering  more  or  less  from  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  expectoration — 
some  of  them  so  severely  as  to  be  almost  incapacitated  for  labour. 

6.  In  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  chief  sufferers  are  the  china- 
scourers  and  certain  of  the  potters.  China  scourers  remove  loose  flint 
Eowder  firom  the  baked  china ;  and  in  doing  so  (partly  by  brushing,  partly 
y  rubbing  with  sandpaper)  they  send  much  flint  dust  into  the  atmosphere 
about  them, — a  dust,  which  is  lighter  and  floats  more  obstinately  in  the  air, 
in  proportion  as  the  earthenware  is  fine.  This  dust,  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
of  the  workpeople,  is  a  terrible  irritant  to  the  bronchial  surfiu^  which  it 
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invades.  The  women  (for  the  occupation  is  a  female  one)  soon  gist  kabitoal 
shortness  of  breath,  with  congh  and  expectoralion ;  y&rj  ohesa  they  hare 
bleeding  from  the  Inngs,  sometimes  also  from  the  nose ;  and  their  chronie 
disease  is  from  time  to  time  accelerated  bj  more  acate  catarrhal  attacks,  io 
which  thej  are  particularly  subject  Comparativelj  few  diina-Boourers 
continue  very  long  at  the  employment  All  who  continue  at  it  beconve, 
sooner  or  later,  *'  asthmaticaL  Those  who  relinquish  it  in  time  are  said 
occasionally  to  regain  perfept  healA;  but  for  tne  greater  number  the 
mischief  is  reported  to  be  irretrievable.  Against  the  danger  of  tUs  occu- 
pation scarcely  any  provision  has  been  nuide.  In  one  of  the  potteries 
visited  (says  the  inspector),  **  the  china  was  placed  upon  a  small  moveable 
turn-table,  for  the  purpose  of  being  scrubbed  with  sandpaper,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  dust  was  kept  at  a  greater  distance  from  tlie  mouth  of 
the  scourer  than  when  held  in  the  hand.  In  another  pottery  the  china  was 
being  rubbed  within  the  openiog  of  a  sort  of  canvas  tube  or  wind-sail,  up 
which  a  draught  of  air  carried  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lighter  dust 
In  most  potteries,  however,  no  special  precautions  are  employed  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  flint  dust  into  the  atmosphere."  Potters  (indnKling  in 
this  term  all  the  various  shapers  of  earthenware, — ^flat-preasers,  hollow- 
ware-pressers,  throwers,  turners,  and  sagger-makers)  are  exposed  in  different 
degrees  to  the  influence  of  a  dusty  atmosphCTe, — all  in  a  less  d^ree  than 
the  china-scourers,  but  some  of  them,  especially  the  flat-pressers,  in  a  d^ree 
which  is  most  inlurious  to  health.  The  mechanism  of  the  nuisance  to  which 
they  are  exposed  is  this :— Shavings  of  the  potters'  dough  fall  abundantly 
about  the  work-place ;  they  rapidly  dry  upon  the  floor,  more  rapidly  as  the 
room  is  more  hot ;  they  are  then  easily  convertible  into  powder ;  and  this 
powder  rises  into  the  air  of  the  room  in  proportion  as  the  business  there 
IS  one  of  much  bustle'  and  movement  How  flat-pressers  come  to  be 
especially  sufferers  by  dust^  and  how,  not  only  in  their  case,  but  in  that 
of  potters  generally,  the  evil  varies  in  amount  with  varying  arrangements 
of  a  work*place^  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation : — *^  Articles 
made  by  flat-pressers  are  sent,  immediately,  to  dry  in  a  closet  or  stove 
heated  by  a  frimace.  These  stoves  are  placed  in  the  workshop,  and  fre- 
quently, especially  among  plate-makers,  close  to  the  operatives,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work  is  of  an  elevated  temperature,  and  vezy 
dry.  The  ware  is  carried  into  the  stoves  by  boys,  who  are  very  young, 
and  are  kept  running  to  and  fro  all  day,  thereby  filling  the  atmosphere  of 
the  shops  with  dust  The  quantify  of  dust  varies  according  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  place.  Some  workshops  are  swept  daily,  ol£ers  only  once 
a  week,  and  of  course  the  operatives  employed  in  the  latter  are  more 
exposed  to  inhale  dust  than  those  in  the  former.  The  temperature  of  die 
workshops  depends  partly  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  mould& 
When  the  men  are  well  supplied  with  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hasten 
the  process  of  drying,  and  the  stoves  need  not  be  so  highly  heated.  When, 
on  tne  other  hand,  £ere  is  a  deficiency  of  moulds,  the  potters  endeavour, 
by  way  of  compensation,  to  hasten  the  process  of  drying,  in  order  that  the 
moulds  may  again  be  soon  ready  for  use." 

c  As  regards  textile  manufactures,  illustration  may  be  taken  frtmicotton- 
fectories  and  flax-fectories.  In  cotton-factories,  the  cardin^rooms  are  hj 
fer  the  most  injurious.  They  employ  many  operatives— -sometimes  even  a 
third  of  the  whole  establishment  All  employed  in  these  rooms  inhale 
a  dusty  atmosphere,  with  much  cotton  fibre  difihsed  in  it    Some  of  them 
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are  exposed  to  special  aggravations  of  the  nuisance ;  the  card-strippers^  for 
instance,  who  remove  a^erent  cotton  from  the  carding  engine,  and  who 
during  this  process  surround  themselves  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
dust ;  and  still  more  the  card-grinders,  who,  in  the  daily  process  of  grinding 
the  engines,  share  the  liabilitfr  of  ordinary  dry-grinders  to  inhale  a  metallic 
dust  The  influence  of  the  ordinary  carding-room  atmosphere  on  persona 
regularly  emoloyed  in  it  is  such,  that,  apparently,  few  carding-room  opera- 
tives reach  fitly  years  of  age,  without  having  acquired  an  amount  of  chronic 
bronchitis  which  at  no  distant  time  disables  them.  Tet  evidently  the  evil 
is  in  great  part  controllable.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  varies  in  degree  according 
to  the  quahty  of  cotton  which  is  in  work ;  but  also  it  greatly  varies  accorcU 
ing  to  tne  arrangements  of  the  work-place,— is  lessened  in  proportion  as 
the  room  is  lofly  and  ventilated,  in  proportioit  as  the  carding  enmnes  are 
closely  covered^  and  in  proportion  as  means  are  used  to  modify  we  more 
dust-producing  processes.  For  example; — ^in  some  fiu^tories  the  carding 
engines  when  about  to  be  ground  are  t^ken  out  of  the  room  ;  in  some,  the 
gnnding  is  done  by  a  machine  which  supersedes  manual  labour,  and  to  a 
great  extent  saves  the  grinder  from  metallic  dust ;  and  in  some  there  are 
carding  engines  so  constructed  that  with  them  no  stripping  process  is  neces- 
sary. Also,  it  was  remarked  by  a  manufacturer,  that  **  a  large  proportion 
of  the  dust  and  flue  which  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  might 
be  intercepted  and  carried  away  bv  means  of  properly  constructed  flues 
and  fans,  but  that  the  expense^  both  of  the  machinery,  and  of  additional 
steam-power  to  work  it,  is  a  barrier  to  their  being  employed."  In  flax- 
factories,  the  production  of  disease  is  terribly  great  A  very  irritating 
dust,  more  or  less  abundant  according  to  the  quality  of  flax,  is  produced  in 
the  processes  of  hackling,  carding,  line-prepanng,  and  tow-spinning.  The 
casual  visitor  who  breathes  this  dust  gets  at  once  a  sense  of  oppression 
at  the  chest ;  and  the  operative  who  habituallv  breathes  it  rarely  attains 
mid-life  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  bronchial  disease.  Of  107 
operatives  whose  evidence  was  noted  by  Dr.  Greenhow  (operatives  taken 
by  him  quite  indiscriminately — ^young  and  old,  well-lookii^  and  ill-looking 
— but  all  employed  in  more  or  less  dusty  departments  of  the  manufacture), 
79  were  suffering  or  had  suffered  from  the  bronchial  irritation;  and  in 
19  of  the  79  there  had  been  hsemorrhage  of  the  lungs — in  some  cases  again 
and  again.  In  certain  of  these  dustv  departments,  the  suffering  is  greater 
than  m  others.  Hacklers,  especiallv  hand-hacklers,  sufier  very  greatly ; 
among  27  of  them  whom  Dr.  Greenhow  examined,  23  were  diseased,  and 
5  had  had  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Many  of  the  older  operatives  **are 
seen  at  a  glance  to  be  short-breathed ;  the  rounded  shoulders,  emaciated 
frames,  prominent  eyes,  and  laborious  wheezing  respiration,  all  clearly  show 
that  they  suffer  habitually  from  dyspniBa;  indeed  it  is  marvellous  to  see 
men  in  the  condition  of  some  of  the  nand-hacklers  still  able  to  continue  at 
their  labour;  a  circumstance  probably  aacribable  to  the  very  slow  and 
gradual  progress  of  the  disease.  The  effects  of  the  dusty  work-place  are 
not  confined  to  the  Im^s.  Often  the  stomach  gets  deranged  by  the  quantity 
of  swallowed  dust ;  omn  ophthalmia  (especiaBy  at  the  margm  of  the  eye- 
lids) is  produced ;  often  the  voice  becomes  hoarse ;  and  sometimes  there  is 
bleeding  from  the  nose.  Not  a  few  operatives  desert  the  occupation  in 
consequence  of  the  miserv  it  occasions  them ;  but  new  sufferers  succeed ; 
and  many  get  a  certain  degree  of  acclimatization,  with  which  they  go  qq, 
patiently  bearing  the  gradiuil  progress  of  disease,  till  presently,  in  mid-life^ 
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or  soon  afterwards,  their  employment  brings  them  to  helplessness  or  death* 
In  flax-ffustories,  as  in  cotton-factories,  the  fatal  nuisance  of  dnst  is,  to  no 
small  extent,  controllable.  Not  only  will  it  be  greatly  afiected  by  the 
general  ventilation  of  the  work-place,  but  machines  may  be  so  covered  as 
to  prevent  much  dispersion  of  dust  from  them,  and  ventilating  flues  may 
be  so  arranged  that  dnst  is  drawn  away  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  pro- 
duction. In  some  cases  the  inspector  saw  appliances  of  this  kind  in  opera- 
tion. But  in  other  factories,  says  his  report, — *'  either  no  means  at  all,  or 
very  inadequate  means,  are  employed  for  preventing  the  dispersion  of  dust 
into  the  atmosphere,  and,  of  course,  the  operatives  suffer  iir  consequence  of 
this  inattention  of  the  master.^ 

cL  In  our  mining  industry  there  is  only  one  broad  exception  to  the  rule 
that  miners,  as  a  class,  breedc  down  prematurely  with  lung-disease*  That 
exception  is  of  signal  importance;  so  also  are  some  minor  differences  of 
degree  which  may  be  named ;  and  to  these  I  will  directly  return.  But  first, 
wim  regard  to  that  which  unhappily  is  the  rule— what  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  miner's  lung-disease  is  contracted?  The  miner,  like  the 
indoor  operative,  often  spends  his  day  in  an  ill-ventilated  work-place.  But 
the  non-ventilation  fr6m  which  he  suffers  is  associated,  in  its  existence  and 
its  consequences,  with  conditions  special  to  the  subterranean  employment, 
and  far  more  complex  than  those  which  belong  to  the  non-ventilation  of 
common  work-places.  The  air  in  which  he  works  is  air  which,  for  his 
safety's  sake,  ought  pre-eminentiy  to  be  ventilated ;  for,  in  most  cases,  not 
only  the  exhalations  of  human  labour,  but  gases  indigenous  of  the  mined 
earth,  or  gases  from  gunpowder  burnt  in  rock-blasting,  tend  incessantly  to 
gather  round  him  at  nis  work,  as  an  atmosphere  quite  unfit  for  respiration. 
Nor  is  it  always  onlv  on  that  account  that  ventilation  is  important  to  the 
miner;  for  against  the  dust  and  smoke  which  abound  in  many  mining 
operations,  against  the  heat  which  in  deep  mines  grows  with  every  con- 
siderable descent,  and  against  the  terrible  danger  of  fireniamp,  ventilation 
is  the  one  possible  corrective.  The  air  in  ill-ventilated  mines  must  be  very 
greatiy  more  impure  than  the  air  of  ill-ventilated  above-ground  places.  So 
considerable  must  be  its  defect  of  oxygen,  so  considerable  its  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  that,  not  only  must  it  be  insufficient,  often  almost  urgently 
insufficient,  for  healthy  respiration,  but,  in  many  cases,  I  apprehend,  must 
interpose  an  appreciable  physical  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  lungs.  And  the  same  air,  besides  being  chemically  insufficient 
for  respiration,  also  carries  with  it  into  the  miner's  lungs  more  or  less 
irritant  material— material  which,  though  the  air  were  ever  so  well  oxyge- 
nated, would  itself  tend  to  produce  bronchitis — grit,  namely,  and  soot  and 
the  acid  fumes  of  combustion.  The  miner,  meanwhile,  is  not  at  sedentary 
employment,  like  many  indoor  operatives,  but  is  doing  arduous  muscular 
work  for  many  consecutive  hours — work  which  claims  full  service  from  all 
his  apparatus  of  respiration.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  considered  how 
venr  nurtful  to  the  lungs  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  an  ill-ventilated  mine, 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  that,  without  much  expendi- 
ture of  skill  and  money,  the  ventilation  of  mines  is  not  possible,  nor,  even 
with  such  expenditure,  always  easy — there  could  be  no  wonder  though  the 
miner  almost  invariably  got  lung-disease.  And,  in  fact,  under  the  too 
common  circumstances  of  the  employment,  hb  health  history  is  this : — ^That 
even  at  an  early  age  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  begins  to  suffer ; 
that  for  a  time  there  may  be  only  hoarseness  or  wheezing,  or  slight 
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oppression  at  the  chest ;  that  shortness  of  breathy  congh^  and  expectoration 
succeed^  and  gradually  become  habitual — ^the  expectoration  of  coarse  being 
characterized  Dj  an  admixture  of  whatever  dust  or  soot  has  entered  and  is 
irritating  the  lungs ;  that,  if  there  be  personal  predisposition  to  tubercular 
phthisis,  this  disease  very  early  develops  itself;  that,  barring  phthisis,  the 
Dronchitis  goes  on,  probably  often  with  more  or  less  super-addition  of  pneu- 
monia, and  sometimes  with  the  complication  of  emphysema;  that  the  sufferer 
becomes  very  susceptible  of  acute  catarrh,  which,  with  successive  attacks, 
rivets  more  and  more  closely  the  hold  of  the  chronic  disease,  and  aggra- 
vates at  last,  often  to  a  fatal  amount,  the  urgency  of  its  previous  symptoms ; 
that  presently  the  ordinary  complications  of  long-continued  bronchitis  arise — 
heart-disease  (which  perhaps  is  in  some  cases  specially  promoted  by  special 
circumstances  in  the  occupation),  and,  with  heart-disease,  various  dropsical 
symptoms. 

Happily,  as  I  have  observed,  to  run  this  painful  course  is  not  indiscri- 
minately the  law  of  mining  existence.    One  class  of  miners — ^that  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  colliers — ^forms  a  striking  exception.     So  far 
as   existing  mortuary  statistics  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed,  these 
miners,  as  compared  with  other  classes  of  the  community,  do  not  suffer 
any  important  excess  either  of  pulmonary  or  of  other  disease ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  chances  of  violent  death  which  surround  them,  their  employment 
might  be  deemed  fally  compatible  with  an  average  expectation  of  life.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  rule,  to  which  those  colliers  are  the  exception — the  rule 
that  employment  in  mines  causes  pulmonary  disease,  and  leads  to  premature 
disablement  and  death — is  illustrated  in  the  mortuary  statistics  ot  Redruth, 
Penzance,  Abergavenny,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wolverhampton,  Alston,  Reeth, 
and  Pateley  Bridge,  and  in  the  facts  which  their  lordships'  inquiry  has 
elicited  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  mining  populations  in  those 
places  respectively ;  though,  again,  even  among  these  suffering  populations, 
the  pressure  of  pulmonary  diseases  varies  not  inconsiderably  in  its  amount. 
The  healthiness  of  the  northern  coal-miners,  and  the  lesser  degrees  of  suffer- 
ing among  some  of  our  other  miners,  correspond  to  the  different  degrees  of 
ventilation  in  the  mines  where  those  miners  are  engaged.     In  the  northern 
coal  -mines  good  ventilation  is  the  rule ;  in  the  copper-mines  and  tin-mines 
of  Cornwall,  in  the  lead-mines  of  Reeth,  Alston,  and  Pateley  Bridge,  and  in 
the  iron-mines  and  coal-mines  of  Wolverliampton,  Abergavenny,  and  Mer- 
thyr  Tydfil,  good  ventilation  is  the  exception.     Tet  even  with  regard  to  the 
latter  classes  of  mines,  testimony  is  borne  to  the  effects  of  relatively  good 
ventilation ;  not  only  as  evidence  that  in  recent  times  ventilation  has  almost 
universally  been  improved,  and  therewith  the  miner's  occupation  been  made 
less  fatal  to  him ;  but  likewise  as  evidence  on  the  comparative  ventilation 
and  comparative  unwholesomeness  of  mines.     Thus,  among  the  Welsh 
miners,  it  was  said  that  **  in  some  mines  the  smoke  (of  gunpowder-blasting) 
is  rapidly  carried  away  by  the  ventilating  current,  while  in  others  it  lingers 
for  a  long  time.     It  was  distinctly  stated  of  one  mine  that  the  smoke  is 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  work,  where  the  men  are  most  exposed  to 
inhale  it,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  explosion,  whilst  the  atmosphere  of 
other  mines  was  said  to  be  scarcely  ever  free  from  smoke,  which  only  disap- 
peared by  what  the  miners  expressively   call  *  dying  away.'    The  miners 
employea  in  the  former  were  reported,  by  the  manager,  the  surgeon,  the 
overman,  and  by  some  of  the  men  themselves,  to  be  nearly  exempt  from 
miner's  asthma ;  while  it  was  ascertained  of  some  of  the  latter  that  almost 
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all  the  men  become  asthmatical  as  they  advance  in  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  extreme  cases,  the  one  being  the  best  and  the  others  probably  among 
the  worst  ventilated  mines  in  the  district ;  but  there  are  also  other  mines  of 
every  intermediate  variety  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  their  ventilation. 
Thus,  again,  in  the  Wolverhampton  district  (where  there  was  much  diffe- 
rence in  the  ventilation  of  mines),  evidence  was  repeatedly  given,  tliat  the 
men  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  dust  and  powder-smoke  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mine — that  this  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  inefficiency 
of  the  ventilation — that  the  well-ventilated  mines  are  much  less  injurious  to 
health  than  such  as  are  ill-ventilated.  And  equally,  among  the  lead-miners, 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  given ;  evidence  which  is  the  more  important 
because  they,  of  all  miners,  are  probably  the  most  suffering  class.  Diffe- 
rences, indeed,  were  spoken  of^  dependent  on  geological  curcumstanoes  of 
the  mine — that  mines  in  some  strata  would  be  dustier  than  mines  in  other 
strata ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  the  case.  But  the  great  difference  was  the 
difference  of  ventilation — a  difference  which,  of  course,  makes  itself  more 
felt  in  proportion  to  the  dustiness  and  other  impurity  of  tfie  mine.  As  it 
was  better  or  worse,  the  miner's  time  for  disablement  varied.  In  one  mine 
which  was  visited,  all  the  men,  it  was  stated,  became  short  breathed  before 
the  age  of  forfy ;  while  in  another  mine,  few,  it  was  said,  suffered  materially 
till  after  fifty.  And  in  other  like  ways  it  made  itself  obvious  in  its  effects: — 
"  Men  who  have  previously  shown  themselves  but  slightly  affectec^  being 
thereby  less  able  to  resist  the  deleterious  influences  attendant  on  mining 
than  men  in  health,  often  break  down  rapidly  on  being  removed  to  a 
*  wind-less,'  that  is,  an  ill-ventilated  place  of  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
timely  removal  to  a  better  situation  oftien  proves  an  effectual  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  complaint  Several  lead-miners,  who,  feeling 
their  health  injured  by  their  occupation,  had  either  worked  for  a  time  at 
coal-mining,  or  at  some  employment  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  asserted 
that  they  had  by  this  means  very  much  mitigated  their  ailments,  some  of 
them  having  subsequently  been  able  to  resume  their  original  occupation." 

e.    With  reference    to   the  unwholesome  circumstances   under   which 
domestic  manufactures  are  commonly  carried  on,  the  cases  of  the  straw- 

f>laiters  at  Berkhampstead  and  Tring,  of  the  glove-makers  at  Yeovil,  of  the 
ace-makers  at  Towcester  and  Newport  Pagnell,  and  of  many  silk-operatires 
at  Leek,  seem  to  me  deserving  of  particular  attention ;  the  more  so,  because 
women  and  children — in  some  cases  very  young  children — are  the  principal 
sufferers  in  these  manufactures.  Detailed  information  as  to  these  branches 
of  industry  is  in  the  Appendix  (No.  VL)  of  my  last  year's  report;  but  it 
will  be  convenient  to  quote  here  some  passages  on  the  subject.  At  Berk- 
hampstead and  Tring  women  and  children  are  engaged  in  straw-plaiting. 
'*  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  home.  ....  The  cottages  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  Berkhampstead  are  usually  small,  ill-ventilated,  and 
very  fi^uently  dirty ;  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  modem  houses, 
which  ai'e  worse  constructed  and  worse  ventilated  than  the  older  ones. 
.     •     •     •     The  cottages  of  Tring  are,  upon  the  whole,  larger  and  better 

than  those  of  Berkhampstead Even  these  larger  dwellings  are 

sometimes  too  small  for  the  number  of  their  inmates.  ....  xoung 
and  even  married  women,  when  they  are  able  to  do  so,  work  from  10  to  14, 
and  sometimes  even  to  15,  hours  a  day;  the  average  certainly  being  12 
hours."  Except  in  fine  weather,  when  the  doors  of  the  cottages  are  kept 
open,  and  the  women  sometimes  sit  in  the  open  air,  or  walk  about  at  woric, 
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these  long  hours  are  devoted  to  a  sedentary  occupation  in  badly  ventilated 
cottages  of  very  limited  dimensions,  *^  Children  oegin  to  learn  the  manu- 
facture of  straw-plait  very  early ;  often  at  four  years  of  aga  In  the  first 
instance  they  are  generally  taught  by  their  mothers;  but  at  about  five 
years  of  age^  and  sometimes  even  sooner,  they  are  sent  to  the  plaiting- 
schools,  wnere  each  child  has  an  allotted  task  to  perform  during  the  day. 
The  work  at  these  schools  is  done  on  behalf  of  the  mothers,  who  provide 
the  straw,  and  fix  the  amount  of  plait  which  their  children  are  expected  to 
make  during  the  day,  paving  the  schoolmistress  a  certain  sum  per  week  for 
her  superintendence.  The  hours  of  attendance  at  these  schools  are  long 
(by  rule  8  to  9J  hours ;  but  liable  to  be  prolonged  for  children  who  have 
not  done  their  allotted  task);  and  the  schools  are  held  in  rooms  almost 
invariably  overcrowded,  the  atmosphere  of  which  must  in  winter  be  much 
impaired  by  the  respiration  of  so  many  persons.**  At  Yeovil,  "  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  dwellings  of  the  industrial 
classes.     The  rooms  are  frequently  small,  low,  and  deficient  in  ventilation ; 

the  cottages  oflen  having  neither  back  doors  nor  back  windows 

The  domestic  branch  of  the  glove  manufacture  is  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  by  women  and  girls^  who  work  in  the  small,  ill-ventilated  rooms  of  their 
cottages,  and  sit  very  close  at  their  employment  during  many  hours  of  the 
day.  It  is  said  that  sometimes,  when  work  is  very  pressing,  they  devote 
as  many  as  16  hours  a  day  to  their  labour ;  but  it  was  established  without 
doubt  that  they  commonly  work  12  or  13,  and  frequently  14  hours  out  of 
the  24.  Indeed  it  was  plainly  stated  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
women,  that  female  glovers  who  have  to  earn  their  own  maintenance  must 
work  very  diligeutlv  and  sit  very  closely  to  their  labour.  The  occupation 
is  entirely  of  a  sedentary  nature,  and  the  women  sitting  upon  low  seats 
constantly  stoop  much  over  their  work,  which  is  fixed  in  an  upright  stand 
called  an  engine.     •     •     •     .     The  women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 

f  loves  in  their  own  homes  rarely  go  out  of  doors  •  .  •  •  Young  girls 
egin  the  business  of  glove-making  sometimes  as  early  as  the  age  of  seven, 
but  commonly  at  that  of  eight  or  nine  years.  It  is  usual  for  mothers  to  set 
their  children  a  certain  amount  of  task-work,  which  must  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  day." 

At  Towcester  and  Newport  Pagnell  the  female  population  is  largely 
engaged  in  lace-making,  *^  which  is  in  both  places  a  domestic  occupation. 
•  .  •  •  The  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  both  in  Towcester  and 
Newport  Pagnell  are  often  very  small,  over-crowded,  and  ill-ventilated. 
Many  of  them  being  without  back-doors  or  windows,  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  thorough  ventilation.  The  bed-rooms  are  oflen  entered  one 
through  the  other,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  no  chimney  in  either 
of  the  sleeping  apartments.  ....  Even  in  many  of  the  cottages  of 
larger  dimensions,  the  internal  atmosphere  is  stagnant  at  night,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  chimneys,  or  to  the  fact  of  their  bemg  closed  up  to  exclude 
draughts  of  air.  Such  rooms  always  have  a  close,  stifling  smell  to  strangers 
coming  from  the  open  air,  even  though  they  be  sufficiently  capacious. 
.  .  •  •  The  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  work  for 
9,  10,  or  12  hours  per  day,  ana  occasionally  even  longer.     The  work  is 

done  in  the  cottages  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 

During  the  winter,  when  the  women  work  entirely  within  doors,  every 
crevice  or  chink  through  which  a  drafl  of  air  could  find  entrance  is  care- 
fully stopped.    The  women  are  said  very  rarely  to  leave  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  their  dwellings,  and  to  take  but  little  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  late  in  the  evening,  regardless  of  weather,  and 
often  ver J  imperfectlj  clad.  The  inmates  of  neighbouring  cottages  some- 
times assemble  in  the  sam^  room  to  work  in  company,  particnlarlv  at  night, 
when  artificial  li^ht  is  required,  a  single  candle  thos  serving  tor  several 
workers,  each  of  whom  nas  a  globe  filled  with  water,  supported  cm  a 
wooden  stand,  placed  between  the  candle  and  her  work,  upon  which  it  con- 
centrates the  light.  •  •  •  •  Their  sedentary  mode  ot  life  renders  the 
women  liable  to  suffer  firom  cold  feet  in  the  winter  season ;  to  obviate  which 
annoyance  many  of  them  are  accustomed  to  place  a  sort  of  chafing  dish, 
filled  with  embers  from  the  fire,  or,  it  was  said,  with  ignited  charcoal, 
beneath  their  dress,  a  practice  which,  of  course,  tends  to  vitiate  the  atmo- 
sphere of  their  small,  ill-ventilated  cottages.  Children  are,  if  possible,  ev^i 
more  exposed  than  adults  to  some  of  we  pernicious  influences  attendant 
upon  the  occupation  of  lace-making.  Girls  begin  the  work  as  early  as, 
and  sometimes  earlier  than,  seven  yeai^s  of  a^e.  Partiy  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  business,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  be  under  tiie  superintendence 
of  a  mistress,  they  are  usually  sent  to  a  lace  school,  where  they  are  expected 
to  make  a  given  amount  of  lace  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  hoors  of 
attendance  in  these  schools  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
children,  and  the  custom  of  the  place.  •  .  •  •  From  eight  to  ten  hours 
per  day  appears  to  be  the  more  usual  duration  of  labour  in  these  schook 
ooth  in  Towcester  and  Newport  Pagnell.  As  in  the  plaiting-schools,  so 
here,  likewise,  the  children  must  complete  their  appouited  task  before 
leaving,  and,  failing  to  do  this,  are  detained  until  it  is  finished.  The 
schools  are  held  in  ordinary  cottages,  and  are  often  much  overcrowded. 
.  •  •  .  From  the  position  whicn  they  occupy  while  at  work,  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  this  trade  very  soon  become  ronnd-ehouldered  and 
narrow-cnested.  .  •  •  •  Lace  is  made  upon  circular  pillows  or  cuahions, 
stuffed  with  straw,  which  rest  at  one  side  upon  a  sort  of  wooden  firame,  and 
at  the  other  upon  the  knees  of  the  worker,  who  ^except  where  a  spedal 
contrivance  is  used)  is  thus  compelled  to  maintam  a  more  or  less  con- 
.strained  position.  •  •  .  •  The  cushions  are  usually  placed  so  low  that 
the  worker  is  compelled  to  stoop  over  her  work,  and  the  arms  being 
habitually  brought  forward,  in  order  to  enable  the  women  to  handle  the 
bobbins,  lace-makers  are  apt  to  become  round-shouldered,  and,  their  chests 
being  contracted,  the  act  of  respiration,  particularly  when  the  cushion  rests 
on  the  knee,  is  not  freely  and  emcientiy  performed.'' 

In  Leek,  exclusively  of  persons  employed  in  silk-mills  under  the  Factory 
Act,  **  a  great  number  oi  very  young  children,  from  eight  years  of  age 
upwards,  work  at  home,  or  in  winding-rooms,  or  other  work-plaoes,  which 
do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors.  In  some  of  these 
places,  children  are  employed  to  turn  the  wheel  that  moves  the  machine,  an 
employment  at  which  they  are  engaged  for  at  least  10  hours  in  the  day. 
Thus,  in  a  thread  manufiictory,  24  women  and  girls  were  employed  in  the 
winding-room  at  the  time  of  visit  The  wheels  that  moved  the  winding 
machines  were  turned  by  two  boys,  of  the  respective  ages  of  8  and  9  years. 
Probably  it  would  not  pay  to  employ  steam-power  in  so  small  an  establish- 
ment; but  its  absence  enables  the  proprietors  of  these  small  factories  to 
escape  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Factory  Act.  About  21  persons 
were  employed  in  another  small  winding  estaolishment  The  wheel  was 
here  turned  by  a  man ;  but  10  little  girls,  some  of  them  not  more  than  8  or 
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9  years  of  ace,  and  only  one  or  two  as  old  as  11,  were  working  10  hours  a 
day.    In  a  £ird  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  18  or  20  of  the  operatives 
were  girls  between  Hie  ages  of  8  and  12  years.    Including  men,  women, 
and  children,  51  operatives  were  here  crowded  into  a  space  which,  including 
that  occupi^  by  machinery,  consisted  of  10,000  cubic  feet,  thus  affording 
an  average  of  less  than  200  cubic  feet  per  head*   The  machines  were  moved 
by  a  wheel  turned  by  a  man;  ventilation  was  most  imperfect;  in  fact, 
practically,  there  was  none,  for  the  windows  opened  so  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  heads  of  the  workers,  that  they  could  not  bear  them  open  while  at 
work.     The  duration  of  labour  was  10  hours  per  day.    There  are  many 
other  work-places  of  the  same  kind  in  Leek,  in  each  of  which  from  five  or 
six  to  a  dozen  persons  are  emploved ;  but  most  of  these  places  may  be 
regarded  as  rather  in  the  light  of  domestic  work-rooms  than  of  Victo- 
ries.    •    •    •    •    Both  weavers  and  '  piecers '  (t.  e.  the  women  and  children 
who  tie  together  the  ends  of  silk  wnich  breaks  while  winding  firom  the 
*  swifts '  on  to  the  bobbins)  work  in  a  constrained  position.     Suk-weavers 
sit  at  their  looms,  with  the  body  leaning  forwards,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  firmly  pressed  against  the  wooden  beam  on  which  their  work  is  rolled, 
thus  compressing  both  the  stomach  and  chest ;  their  arms  are  habitually 
brought  forwards  while  at  work,  and  they  are  thus  apt  to  become  rouncl- 
shouldered  and  narrow-chested.    ....     Weavers,  like  many  other 
operatives,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  working  in  close,  ill-ventilated  work- 
places, either  in  factories  or  at  their  own  homes.    .    .    .    «     Piecers,  and 
especially  children,  besides  often  working  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  stoop 
much  at  their  work.     They  work  in  a  standing  position,  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  in  moving  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  frame  for 
the  purpose  of  lying  the  broken  ends,  but  in  doing  this  they  usually  have 
occasion  to  stoop  forwards.    The  precise  influence  of  this  position  cannot 
be  accurately  estimated,  seeing  that  it  is  associated  with  working  in  close, 
ill-ventilatea  rooms ;  but  piecers  appear  from  the  death  register  to  contri- 
bute an  imdue  proportion  of  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases.    Much 
of  the  work  on  which  piecers  are  employed  is  done  at  home,  or  in  winding- 
shops,  not  worked  by  steam  power,  and,  in  this  case,  children  of  both  sexes, 
but  principally  ^rls,  are  employed,  irrespective  of  the  restrictions  either  as 
regards  hours  of  labour  or  the  age  at  which  they  are  put  to  work,  imposed 
by  the  Factory  Act     ....     The  deaths  of  young  girls  employed  in 
the  silk  manufacture  have  been  very  numerous  m  both  Macclesfield  and 
Leek ;  but  there  are  no  accessible  data  from  which  to  calculate  the  propor- 
tion their  deaths  bear  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  same 
age  and  sex.     ....     The  sleeping  apartments  m  the  cottages  at  Leek 
are  frequently  destitute  of  chimneys,  and  the  windows,  opening  but  imper- 
fectly, their  ventilation  is  most,  inadequate ;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  class  are  superior  to  those  in  many  agricultural 
districts.'' 

iv.  With  regard  to  the  all-important  question — whether  it  be  possible, 
without  impeding  the  proper  march  of  industry,  to  reduce  those  great 
attendant  evils  which  their  lordships'  inquiry  has  demonstrated, — I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  inspector's  reports  teem  with  statements  which  justify, 
for  many  of  the  occupations,  a  decided!  v  affirmative  answer,  and  for  the 
other  occupations  at  least  a  very  hopeliil  opinion.  That,  where  domestic 
manufacture  is  concerned,  the  domestic  ventilation  might  be  amended,  and 
the  domestic  crowding  be  restricted,  may,  I  suppose,  be  taken  as  self- 
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evident.  And  that  the  employment  of  childr^i  in  certain  of  these  manu- 
factures might  be  so  amended  in  its  conditions  as  no  longer  to  be  almost  cmd 
in  amount  and  unwholesomeness,  is  also  evidently  an  attainable  improvemoiL 
That  where  factory  work  is  concerned,  the  &ctory  ventilation  might  be 
amended,  and  factory  crowding  be  restricted,  is  shown  by  the  many  con- 
trasts of  good  and  bad  which  abound  in  the  inspector's  reports,— contrasts 
between  rectories  in  any  one  given  place  and  aevoted  to  any  one  given 
industry, — contrasts  wmch  show  a  well-ventilated  and  comparatively  whole- 
some factory  side  by  side  with  one  which  may  even  stink  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  its  inmates.  That  the  bronchitis-producing  influences  special  to 
particular  branches  of  industry,  may  also,  without  detriment  to  the  respec- 
tive industry,  be  largely  reduced  or  abolished,  is  shown  by  similar  evidence. 
There  are  the  x^ntrasts  of  good  and  bad,  the  difierences  of  bad  and  worse, 
to  which  I  have  adverted  in  speaking  of  the  particular  occupations.  In 
mining,  tor  instance,  there  is  the  comparative  perfection  of  the  north- 
country  coal-mines  to  point  to ;  and  there  are  the  difierences,  well-known 
in  their  respective  districts,  between  well-ventilated  and  ill-yentilated  mines 
—  copper-mines,  lead-mines,  tin-mines,  iron-mines,  and  coal-mines — in 
Wolverhampton,  Abergavenny,  Merthvr  Tydfil,  Penzance,  Redruth,  Pateley 
Bridge,  and  Reeth.  Similarly,  in  hackling-rooms,  grinding  establishments, 
and  the  like,  there  are  cases  where  the  injurious  influence  is  left  at  its 
maximum ;  others  where  it  is  considerably  controlled.  So,  again,  in  the 
slip-making  department  of  potteries,  there  is  at  least  one  case  (that  of 
Messrs.  Copeland's  establishment)  where  the  injurious  process  of  slip-boiling 
is  dispensea  with,  in  favour  of  another  process  which  inflicts  no  injury  on 
the  workpeople.*  Why,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  do  the  various  possible 
improvements,  which  would  save  so  much  human  life,  and  prevent  so  very 
much  human  sufiering,  remain,  comparativelv  speaking,  unadopted  ? 

The  resources  from  which  reform  could  be  initiated  are  three, — ^tbe 
voluntary  action  of  employers  of  labour ;  the  demands  and  insistence  ci 
work-people ;  the  coercion  of  law ; — and  respecting  each  of  these  separately 
something  explanatory  must  be  said. 

Firstly f  as  regards  the  employers  of  labour,  they,  in  many  instances, 
have  given  ample  proof  of  good-will :  in  every  one  of  the  injurious  occu- 
pations, difierent  establishments  present  difierent  de^ees  of  ii^uriousness ; 
and,  in  those  establishments  where  the  better  conditions  exist,  this  supe- 
riority denotes  that  means  of  improvement  have  been  voluntarily  adopted 
by  enlightened  and  kind-hearted  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
instances,  the  employer  seems  not  to  have  given  any  thought  whatever  to 
the  matter — seems  to  be  unconscious  of  any  particular  responsibility  in 
regard  of  it — seems  not  to  know,  or,  for  practical  purposes,  not  to  care, 
that  he  makes  his  commercial  profits  with  an  unjust  and  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  his  neighbour's  life.  Again,  in  a  considerable  number  of  inter- 
mediate cases,  the  employer  has  attempted  to  mitigate  the  unwholesome 
influences  under  which  his  work-people  are  sufiering,  and  has  failed  through 

*  It  defterves  notice  that  the  extreme  subdiviaioD  of^laboor,  which  markfl  our  higlilj  arti- 
ficial svetem  of  manufacturiDg  industrj,  is  specially  apt  to  iliostrate  the  hurtluhjess  of 
particular  industrial  processes.  Where  only  some  small  part  of  a  manufacturing  proceis 
is  directly  hurtful  in  its  nature,  the  hurtfulness  of  that  part  might  easily  escape  ub^rvatioo, 
or  indeed  might  practically  be  of  little  importance,  if  every  workman  iu  ihe  factory  took  bis 
turn  of  it,  as  ot  other  parts  of  the  manufacture,  and  thus  had  for  his  share  but  a  unall 
exposure  to  the  influence.  But,  under  our  existing  organization  of  labour,  the  china-»cottrer 
is  always  china-scourer,  the  flax-hackler  always  flax-hackler,  the  steel-grinder  always  steel- 
grinder;  and  thus  the  evil  effect  of  the  oecupaUon  goes  on  accumulating  in  the  indiviJiiaL 
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want  of  knowledge,  as  especially  in  the  many  nnskilfal  endeairours  which 
have  been  made  to  amend  the  ventilation  of  work-rooms. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  work-people  themselves,  it  is  true  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  matter  is  in  their  hands — that  they  might  rebel  against 
needlessly  unwholesome  conditions  of  labour — might  refuse  to  work  in  places 
where  there  is  not  reasonable  care  for  their  lives.  But  this  theoretical 
power  of  the  workman  is  in  present  practice  a  nullity.  He  cannot  exact 
nis  sanitary  rights.  He  could  not  do  so  unless  he  were  one  in  a  combina- 
tion of  claimants ;  nor  even  then,  unless,  further,  he  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  shape  demands  for  definite  remedies.  These  conditions  do  not 
seem  in  any  degree  likely  to  be  realised.  Indeed,  except  with  the  most 
notorious  occupational  diseases,  the  workman  seems  but  partially  aware  of 
the  fatal  circumstances  under  which  he  labours.  The  steel-grinder  knows 
the  cause  of  his  ^^  rot^"  and  the  potter  or  miner  the  cause  of  his  ^^  asthma ; " 
but  the  many  in-door  operatives,  who  contract  phthisis  through  unwhole- 
some conditions  of  labour,  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  danger  they  incur. 
Even  where  the  mischief  is  most  flagrant,  the  workman  sometimes  has  a 
shortHsighted  hesitation  about  the  remedy— ^is  apprehensive  lest,  if  his  occu- 
pation were  made  harmless  to  him,  his  weekly  wages  would  be  made 
smaller.  And  especially  he  is  jealous  of  new  introductions  of  machinery, 
which,  in  some  cases,  might  supersede  hurtful  processes  of  hand-labour. 
Then,  too,  the  progress  of  disease  is  slow — ^phthisis  scarcely  making  itself 
felt  till  it  has  stealthily  got  an  irresoluble  hold  on  life;  bronchitis,  a 
mere  nothing  for  years,  tul  gradually,  very  gradually,  it  grows  to  the 
pitch  of  chronic  suffocation;  both  diseases,  so  small  at  .first — so  insidious ; 
and  the  beginning  artisan  young  and  careless;  and  death  far  in  the 
distance.  Doubt^ss  there  are  very  many  instances  where  an  individual 
artisan  seeks  work  by  preference  in  the  more  wholesomely-conducted 
establishments  of  his  business ;  and  in  cases  where  personal  precaution 
counts  for  something,  the  individual  workman  is  here  and  there  found 
taking  care  of  himself;  but  the  inquiry  has  shown  little  of  this  kind  of 
influence  operating  on  compact  masses  of  workmen.  And  it  must  be 
rememberea  that  among  those  who  sufier  from  unwholesome  industrial 
conditions,  many  defenceless  persons  are  found — many  women,  many  mere 
boys  and  girls,  many  children. 

Thirdly,  as  regards  the  intervention  of  any  legally  constituted  authority, 
no  existing  law  is  more  than  very  imperfectly  applicable  to  procure  the 
mitigation  of  unwholesome  industrial  conditions. 

Defects  of  ventilation  are,  in  theory,  dealt  with  under  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act ;  for,  under  that  Act,  justices  can  order  proper  means  to  be 
taken  (and  among  such  means  "  ventilation  "  is  expressly  included)  for  the 
abatement  of  any  condition  which  is  injurious  to  health  in  any  "  messuages, 
lands,  or  tenements,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  whether  built  on  or  not,  and 
whether  public  or  private  ;**  and  consequently  it  is  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  local  authorities  under  the  Act  (and  it  also  lies  within  the  competence  of 
individual  complainants)  to  move  justices  to  enforce  the  ventilation  of  work- 
places, wherever  non-ventilation  is  demonstrably  injurious  to  health.  But, 
m  prftctice,  these  powers  are  hitherto  almost  unapplied ;  partly  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  is  but  most  imperfectly  appreciated,  either  by  local 
anmorities  and  justices,  or  by  the  slowly  suffering  artisans  themselves ;  and 
perhaps  still  more — at  least  in  regard  of  factories,  for  another  reason.  In 
any  proceedings  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  an  official  complainant 
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shoold  be  ready  to  state  in  precise  terms  what  remedy  he  asks  the  justices 
to  apply.  N0W9  to  prescribe  suitable  ventilation  tor  a  work^place,  there 
most  oe  used  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence  and  discrimination.  The  fittest 
means  of  cnre  are  often  not  obvions  to  an  unskilled  person,  nor  uniform  for 
all  cases ;  and  with  ill-adapted  ventilation  there  may  be  as  much  immediate 
annoyance  as  with  non-ventilation.  An  average  inspector  of  nuisances 
cannot  dictate  ventilation  off-hand,  as  he  would  direct  the  clearance  of  a 
dust-bin.  Justices,  acting  without  skilled  advice,  cannot  themselves  order 
in  detail  particular  means  of  ventilation ;  nor  could  they  reasonably  order 
in  general  terms  *^  that  ventilation  be  provided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
locfu  authority,"  unless  evidently  this  authority  were  acting  with  skilled 
advice.  Thus,  it  seems,  the  evil  is  left  unabated,  lest  perhaps  any  offered 
remedy  should  be  worse  than  it; — much  of  the  evidence  painfully  showing, 
that,  where  sometimes  good  intentions  have  been  at  work,  they  have  com- 
monly frustrated  themselves  through  want  of  knowledge, — that,  again  and 
again,  where  a  work-place  has  had  inlets  advisedly  made  for  ventilation, 
these  have  been  maae  with  so  little  judgment  that  the  workpeople  could 
not  suffer  them  to  continue.  Against  the  other  sources  of  industrial  disease 
to  which  the  report  has  referred,  no  law  yet  pretends  to  make  provision. 

Thus,  almost  without  exception,  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  labour 
are  left  to  take  their  chance  of  such  improvement  as  the  employer  may 
be  willing  to  offer,  or  the  employed  be  able  to  exact  How  partial,  how 
imperfect,  are  the  improvements  thus  realized,  the  submitted  evidence 
abundantly  shows.  And  how  ineffectual  they  are  to  prevent  the  wasteful 
consumption  of  life,  is  shown  by  those  sad  statistics  mm  which  the  inves- 
tigation commenced.  Practically,  it  seems  certain  that  an  indefinitely  long 
time  must  elapse  before  better  results  can  be  brought  about  by  the  agencies 
which  are  now  in  operation ;  and  that,  year  after  year,  as  far  forward  as 
any  present  judgment  would  willingly  speculate,  the  same  terrible  waste  of 
adult  life  must,  with  no  great  mitigation,  continue,  unless  the  legislature 
see  fit  to  provide,  by  special  enactment,  for  more  wholesome  conditions  of 
labour.  The  suggestions,  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  submit  for  consideration  are  the  three  following : — 

Fir$ty  industrial  establishments,  in  their  relation  to  the  convenience  and 
health  of  persons  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  stand,  are  already  subject 
to  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  If  it  be  duly  certified  that  nuisance  is 
caused  by  effluvia  from  *'  any  manufactory,  building,  or  place  used  for  any 
trade,  business,  process,  or  manufacture,"  and  that  the  person  by  or  in 
whose  behalf  the  work  is  carried  on  has  "  not  used  the  best  practicable 
means  for  abating  such  nuisance,  or  preventing  or  counteracting  such 
effluvia,"  the  local  justices,  moved  either  by  the  local  authority  under  the 
Act,  or  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  place,  may  enforce  a  penalty  which 
increases  with  each  successive  conviction ;  but  subject  to  these  restrict 
tions, — ^first,  that  justices  may  suspend  judgment,  on  condition  that  the 
person  complained  against  undertakes  to  adopt,  within  reasonable  time, 
such  means  as  they  judge  practicable  and  order  to  be  carried  into  efiect 
for  abating  the  nuisance ;  secondly,  that  the  person  complained  against  may 
appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  and  this  court  may,  if  it  see  fit,  cause  the  case 
to  be  removed  for  determination  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  thirdly, 
that  the  penalty  (which  on  a  first  offence  is  40<.  and  increases  with  each. 
subsequent  offence)  shall  not  in  any  case  be  increased  beyond  the  sum  of 
200/L     Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  industrial  establishments*  in  their 
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relation  to  the  health  of  persons  labouring  in  them,  should  not  be  made 
subject  to  the  spirit  of  this  enactment  ?  It  would  indeed  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  unconditionally  that  a  mine  should  be  perfectly  ventilated,  or  flax- 
hackling  be  perfectly  without  dust ;  but  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
require,  and  it  would  seem  quite  indefensible  to  refuse,  that  in  these  and 
like  cases  where  masses  of  industrious  life  are  jeopardized,  the  employer  of 
labour  should  use  ''the  best  practicable  means  to  protect  his  labourer 
from  harm. 

Secondly,  certain  industrial  establishments  are  subject  to  Government 
inspection,  and  some,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  are  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  Factories  which  have  steam-enmnes  or  water-power,  and  also 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  are  inspected  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
work  in  them ;  so  likewise  are  coal-mines  and  iron-mines.  Is  there  any 
sufficient  reason  why  these  precedents  should  not  be  followed  with  other 
industrial  establishments, — followed  at  least  wherever  there  is  proof  that 
life  is  endangered  by  the  occupation?  There  is  cruel  over- work*  of  women 
and  children  in  premises  which  have  not  the  steam-engine  or  water-power 
Qualification  to  be  inspected.  There  is  abundant  causation  of  premature 
death  in  mines  which  are  neither  coal-mines  nor  iron-minas.  And  potters, 
grinders,  carders,  hacklers,  not  to  mention  hosts  of  other  artisans,  may,  any 
of  them,  show  the  same  claim  as  miners — the  claim  of  grievous  physical 
suffering — to  have  the  special  circumstances  of  their  industry  subjected  to 
Government  superintendence. 

Thirdly i  in  the  above-cited  cases,  where  Government  inspection  is  made, 
the  inspector,  if  he  finds  things  wrongly  or  illegally  done,  sets  in  motion  what- 
ever means  the  special  law  under  which  he  acts  has  provided  for  procuring 
correction  or  redress.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  inspector^ 
power  of  thus  proceeding  should  not  be  extended  to  common  sanitary  &ults 
m  whatever  work-place  he  inspects,— ^why,  for  instance,  the  factory  inspector 
should  not  be  authorized  to  move  justices  to  order  amendments  of  ventila- 
tion for  a  factory  ?  The  unboxed  machinery,  against  which  he  now  has 
authority  to  move  the  magistrate  for  penalties,  is  indeed  a  real  danger  to 
life  and  limb ;  but  even  though  every  mutilation  which  results  from  it  were 
to  be  counted  as  a  death,  the  deaths  from  unboxed  machinery  would  pro- 
bably count  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  which  the  unventilatechiess 
of  factories  occasions.  And  a  skilled  inspector's  intervention  would  supply 
the  one  condition  which  is  hitherto  absent,  for  getting  the  Nuisances  Ke- 
moval  Act  applied  to  the  lessening  of  that  gigantic  evil. 

In  respectfully  submitting  these  suggestions,  I  will  venture  to  express  my 
belief  that  if  they  were  deemed  fit  for  acceptance,  and  were  practically 
carried  into  effect,  the  resulting  gain  would  be  amon^  the  very  amplest 
which  a  legislature  can  hope  to  realize  through  the  apphcation  of  preventive 
medicine.     For  thecanker  of  industrial  diseases  gnaws  at  the  very  root  of 

*  In  this  report  I  have  said  little  of  over-work  in  itself;  nor  is  any  useftil  object  to  be 
gained  by  considering  at  present  what  might  be  a  proper  duration  of  daily  labour  if  all  the 
indttsirlal  circumstances  were  good.  Those  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  **  work/'  in 
the  inspected  occupations,  has  almost  universally  been  found  to  be  "over-work;"  and  in  some 
cases  the  duration  of  work  has  been  such  as,  under  the  best  conceivable  industrial  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  monstrous.  Where  any  branch  of  industry  is  (either  naturally  or 
through  adventitious  circumstances)  insalubrious,  the  injury  to  health,  of  course,  increases 
with  the  extension  of  hours  of  labour;  and  accordingly,  in  proportion  as  any  labour  includes 
in  itself  special  conditions  against  life,  so,  if  life  is  to  be  cared  for,  the  work-day  of  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  as  compared  with  the  work-days  of  healthy  ocKJupations,  ought  to  be  of 
short  duration. 
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oar  national  strength.  The  saffeiers  are  not  few  or  insignificant  Thcrf 
are  the  bread-winners  for  at  least  a  third  part  of  our  population.  Their 
straggle,  at  best,  is  not  an  easy  one.  That  thej  have  it  made  needlesslj 
hardand  painful  for  them,  digmfied  while  it  is  by  their  infinite  patience, 
and  courage,  and  mutual  helpfulness,— that  men  and  women,  while  at  work 
for  children  and  parents,  have  causes  of  disease  indolently  left  to  blight 
them  amid  their  toil,  and  to  drag  them  down  firom  the  independence  which 
tliey  cherish,  is  surely  an  intolerable  wrong.  And  to  be  able  to  redress  that 
wrong  is  perhaps  among  the  greatest  opportunities  for  good  which  human 
institutions  can  afford. 

2.  JEacessive  Mortality  of  Infants  in  some  Manirfacturing  Places. — The 
remaining  inquiry  ordered  by  their  lordships  during  tiie  year  1861 — aa 
inquiry  into  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  infantine  population  in  certain 
centres  of  industry — ^has  grounds  of  interest  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  last-mentioned  inquiry.  In  tiie  last  report*  which  I  made  to  the  late 
General  Board  of  Health, — a  report  which,  as  regards  its  subject  matter, 
may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  the  annual  reports  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Privy  Council,  I  drew  attention  to  the  iact 
that  in  different  districts  of  England  there  are  enormous  differences  of 
infantine  mortality, — such  differences,  that  children  in  some  districts  die  at 
perhaps  four  or  five  times  the  rate  of  children  in  other  districts ;  and  I 
stated  my  belief  that  these  wide  differences  of  death-rate  are  *'  due  to  the 
varying  prevalence  of  two  local  causes : — First,  to  differences  of  degree  in 
common  sanitary  defects  of  residence ;  some  places  abounding  more  than 
others  in  the  foul  air  and  foul  water  of  undrained,  unpaved,  unscavenged, 
unwashed,  unlighted,  unventilated  localities  and  houses ;  and,  secondly,  to 
occupational  differences  among  the  inhabitants ;  there  being  certain  laige 
towns  where  women  are  greatiy  engaged  in  branches  of  industry  away  from 
home ;  where,  consequently,  the  home  is  ill  kept ;  where  the  children  are 
littie  looked  after;  wd  where  infants  who  should  be  at  the  breast  are 
improperly  fed  or  starved,  or  have  their  cries  of  hunger  and  distress  quieted 
by  those  various  fatal  opiates  which  are  in  such  request  at  the  centres  of 
our  manufacturing  industry.'' 

The  inauiry  now  reported  on  was  especially  intended  to  throw  light  on 
the  second  of  tiie  iust-mentioned  influences.  Dr.  Greenhow,  whom,  under 
their  lordships'  orders  I  instructed  to  make  it,  combined  with  his  inquiry 
into  industrial  diseases  at  Coventry,  Nottingham,  Blackburn,  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  Abergavenny,  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  infant  life  in  the  same  places  respectively.  It  gives  a  very 
sad  picture  of  suffering  and  demoralization,  caused  by  the  present  circum- 
stances of  female  employment  in  factories.  It  corroborates  very  ezactiy 
the  opinion  above  expressed  as  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  high  mortalitj 
of  infants  in  places  of  female  factory-occupation.  And  it  shows  that  while 
the  infants  perish  under  the  neglect  and  mismanagement  which  their  mothers' 
occupation  implies,  the  mothers  become,  to  a  grievous  extent,  denaturalized 
towards  their  offspring. 

The  following  quotations  tell  the  main  facts  of  tiie  case: — ^^'Factoiy 
womenf  soon  return  to  labour  after  their  confinement    The  longest  time 

*  Papers  relftting  to  the  unitary  state  of  the  people  of  England,  185S. 

t  '*  The  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  infants  by  their  mothers  in  Merthjr  TjdfH 
and  Abergavenny  and  in  the  £ftctoty  towns  was  moat  remarkable.  The  mortality  amoog 
young,  children  in  these  Welsh  districu  is  said,  by  the  local  medical  practitiunera,  to  be  much 
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mentioned  as  the  average  period  of  their  absence  (torn  work^  in  consequence 
of  child-bearing,  was  five  or  six  weeks :  many  women  amongst  the  highest 
class  of  operatives  in  Birmingham  acknowledged  to  having  generally 
retnmed  to  work  at  the  expiration  of  a  month;  and  it  was  stated,  by 
several  medical  men  of  ereat  experience,  and  by  other  witnesses  in 
Coventry  and  Blackburn,  that  the  factory  women  even  sometimes  return 
to  work  as  early  as  eight  or  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  their  confine- 
ment •  •  .  •  Mothers  employed  in  fibctories  are,  save  during  the  dinner- 
hour,  absent  from  home  all  dav  long,  and  the  care  of  their  infants,  during 
their  absence,  is  entrusted  eiiner  to  young  children,  to  hired  nurse-girls, 
sometimes  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  perhaps  more 
commonly  to  elderiv  women,  who  eke  out  a  likelihooa  by  taking  infants  to 
nurse.  Young  gitls,  aged  seven  or  eight  years,  are  frequently  removed 
from  school  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  younger  children,  while  the 
mother  is  absent  at  work,  and  are  sometimes  said  to  return,  on  the  death  of 
the  child,  evidently  rather  pleased  that  this  event  has  released  them  from 
their  toiL  .  •  •  •  Children  left  by  their  mothers  during  so  great  a  part  of 
the  day  are  fed  in  their  absence  on  artificial  food,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  unsuited  to  their  digestive  powers.  The  children  are  thus  almost 
entirely  spoon-fed,  the  mother  being  able  to  nurse  them  only  at  night, 
perhaps  hastily  early  in  the  morning  before  setting  out  for  the  mill,  again 
at  dinner-time,  and  no  more  until  evening.  •  •  •  •  Pap,  made  of  bread  and 
water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or  treacle,  is  the  sort  of  nourishment 
usually  given  during  the  mother's  absence,  even  to  infants  of  a  very  tender 
age ;  and,  in  several  instances,  little  children,  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
years  old,  were  seen  preparing  and  feeding  babies  with  this  food,  which, 
in  such  cases,  consisted  only  of  lumps  of  bread  floating  in  sweetened 
water.  .  •  •  .     Illness  is  the  natural  consequence  of  this  unnatural  mode  of 

feeding  infants Children  who  are  healthy  at  birth  rapidly  dwindle 

under  this  system  of  mismanagement,  fall  into  bad  health,  and  become 
uneasy,  restless,  and  fractious.  To  remedy  the  illness  caused  by  misman- 
agement, various  domestic  medicines  are  administered,  more  particularly 
some  kind  of  opiate,  such  as  Godfrey's  cordial,  or  laudanunL  Wine,  gin, 
peppermint,  and  other  stimulants  are  likewise  often  given,  for  the  purpose, 
as  alleged,  of  relieving  flatulence,  their  actual  effect  being,  however,  rather 
to  stupify  the  child.  The  quantity  of  opiates  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
being  administered  to  infants  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  is  very 
large.  •  •  •  •  Women  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  subject  of  drugging 
tiieir  children  with  laudanum,  say  that  they  must  keep  their  in&nts  quiet, 
as  their  husbands  and  elder  children,  who  have  to  work  during  the  day, 
cannot  do  so  if  disturbed  at  night  Besides  that  sold  by  regular  druggists, 
much  opiate  is  also  wld  in  most  manuffu^turing  towns  by  grocers  and  small 

augmented  l^  mismanagement,  more  espedaUy  by.  ezpofoie  to  inclement  weather  and  hy 
improper  feeding;  bat  these  habits  proceed  from  ignorance,  and  not  (torn  neglect,  the  mothers, 
lor  the  most  pari,  being  derotedlj  attached  to  their  offspring.  The  houses  are  kept  retj  hot 
within  doors  by  means  of  large  fires,  and  the  mothers  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  children 
about  with  them  whereyer  they  go.  Eyen  cliildren  suffering  from  bronchitis,  which  is  yery 
preyalent  in  this  bleak  region,  are  habitually  carried  from  the  hot  ur  within  the  bouse  into 
the  cold  external  atmosphere,  wheneyer  the  mother  has  occasion  to  go  out  of  doors.  Another 
cause  of  infantile  illness,  and  especially  of  conyulsions,  which  occasions  a  large  mortality  in 
some  of  the  Welsh  districts,  was  said  to  be  the  custom  of  covering  iniknts  entirely  oyer  when 
laid  in  a  cradle  or  bed.  The  air  breathed  by  the  infant  while  asleep  is,  on  this  account, 
imperfectly  changed;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  one  cause  of  the  great  preyalenoe  of  neryous 
diseases  among  the  children  of  these  districts." 
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Bhopkeepers,  and  a  considerable  Quantity  bj  dm^sts  under  other  nameSy 
Bucn  as  '  infants'  bottle,'  &c.  Indeed,  tnere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
habitual  administering  of  opiates  to  infants  must  be  included  among  the 
causes  of  a  high  infantile  mortalify  in  certain  manu&cturing  towns,  not  only 
on  account  of  an  overdose  being  occasionally  given,  but  also  because  infants 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  narcotism  will  be  thereby  rendered  disinclined 

for  foody  and   be   but  imperfectly  nourished Parents  who  thus 

entrust  the  management  of  their  infants  so  largely  to  strangers  become 
more  or  less  careless  and  indifferent  about  them  ;  and  as  many  of  these 
children  die,  the  mothers  become  familiarized  with  the  fact,  ana  speak  of 
the  deaths  of  their  children  with  a  degree  of  nonchalance  rarely  met  with 
among  women  who  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the  care  of  their  ofi^rin^. 
Without  entirely  concurring  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  several  persons  m 
Nottingham  that  child  murder  is  common  in  that  town,  it  may  yet  be 
affirmed,  without  hesitation,  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  during  this 
inquiry,  that  a  greater  degree  of  indifference  is  manifest^  towards  their 
children  by  the  female  operatives  of  manufacturing  towns  than  is  found  to 
be  the  case  elsewhere.  ....  Abundant  proot  of  the  large  mortality 
among  the  children  of  female  factory  operatives  was  obtained  during  the 
inquiry.  An  operative  of  the  better  class  in  Birmingham  reported  that  he 
collects  money  for  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  deaths  of  cnildren  among 
the  workers  in  a  factory  where  150  women  are  employed,  and  that  hd 
believed  10  out  of  every  12  children  bom  to  the  married  women  in  this 
factory  die  within  a  few  months  afler  birth.     Many  married  women  were 

auestioned,  as  opportunity  served,  in  the  several  factories  visited,  regarding 
lieir  families,  the  number  of  children  they  had  borne,  the  number  that 
survived,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  up.  The  evidence 
of  these  women  tallied  exactly  with  that  of  other  persons.  ....  It  was 
frequently  found  that  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  children  borne  to 
these  women  had  died  in  infancy." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  against  this  state  of  things  there 
is  no  resource  in  any  present  provisions  of  law.  And  the  root  of  the  evil  is 
an  influence  with  which  English  law  has  never  professed  to  deal.  Money 
is  on  one  side;  penury  on  the  other.  Domestic  obligation  is  outbidden  in 
the  labour-market ;  and  the  poor  factory-woman,  who  meant  only  to  sell 
that  honest  industry  of  hers,  gradually  finds  that  she  has  sold  almost  eveiy 
ihing  which  other  women  understand  as  happiness.  But  the  root  of  this 
evil  is  perhaps  out  of  reach  of  law — certainly  out  of  reach  of  remedies 
which  I  am  competent  to  advise.  And  I  will  only  suggest,  with  reference 
to  one  part  of  tne  consequences,  that  factory  masters  who  employ  adult 
female  labour  would  do  something  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  and  demorali- 
zation which  result  from  it,  if  they  would  establish  within  their  factories, 
under  well-advised  regulations,  nursery-rooms,  where  working  mothers 
might  leave  their  infants  in  some  proper  and  kindly  charge,  and  might,  as 
often  as  necessary,  have  access  to  theoL 

With  reference  to  the  matters  discussed  in  the  present  and  last  preceding 
sections  of  my  report,  I  have  not  on  this  occasion  adduced  any  precise 
statistical  evidence.  Statistics,  generally  justifying  the  assertions  I  have 
made,  are  given  in  my  former  reports,  especially  m  the  above-mentioned 
**  papers  relating  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  of  England."  But  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  very  shortly  those  statistics  will  not  be  the  most  recent 
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which  can  be  adduced.  Eighteen  monihs  ago^  with  their  lordships'  autho- 
rity, I  brought  under  the  consideration  of  me  Re^strar-General  that  very 
great  help  would  be  given  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  investigation  if  he 
(having  regard  to  the  then  approaching  new  census  of  the  population,  and  to 
facilities  which  it  would  afford  for  the  calculation  of  accurate  death-rates) 
would  cause  to  be  prepared  a  digest  of  all  the  mortuary  returns  relating  to 
the  intercensual  period  1851-1861,  with  such  distinctions  of  age  and  sex, 
and  such  classification  of  causes  of  death,  as  would  enable  the  student  to 
estimate^  at  leasts  with  approximate  precision,  how  far  each  district  of  £ng« 
land  is  affected  by  the  several  chief  sorts  of  morbific  influence.  The 
Registrar-General,  with  his  invariable  willingness  to  assist  inquiries  of  this 
description,  resolved  to  make  the  suggested  compilation.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  ndw  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  and  will  at 
no  distant  period  be  completed.  Ample  means  will  then  exist,  and  be 
universally  accessible,  for  measuring  the  amount  of  mortal  injuiy  which 
different  local  influences  iiiflict  on  different  sections  of  our  population.  In 
relation  to  this  important  obiect,  and  in  relation  to  those  local  inquiries 
which  it  is  their  lordships'  function  to  make,  the  value  of  the  promised 
compilation  will  be  such  as  to  mark  a  new  era  for  sanitary  studies  in 
England. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Statistical  Returns  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  the  Year  1859. 

The  total  mean  force  afloat  in  1859  has  been  estimated  at  about  52,825  of 
all  ranks  and  ratings.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  disease  and  injury 
placed  on  the  sick  books  amounted  to  81,325:  of  these  1,994  were  invalided, 
and  886  died;  the  first  being  in  the  ratio  of  1540*2,  the  second  of  377, 
and  the  third  of  16*7,  per  1,(X)0  of  mean  force. 

On  the  home,  the  North  America  and  West  India,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Australian  stations,  the  cases  were  in  the  proportion  of  1*2  to 
1*4  per  man;  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific,  the  south-east  coast  of 
America,  and  in  the  force  irregularly  employed,  tiie  cases  were  somewhat 
more  numerous,  ranging  from  1*5  on  the  first  to  1*7  on  the  last  named. 
On  tibe  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  East  India  and  China  station,  the 
cases  were  considerably  more  numerous,  rising  to  2*1  on  the  former  and 
2*4  on  the  latter;  so  that  for  every  case  that  occurred  in  the  force  on 
the  home  station  there  were  two  in  that  employed  on  the  East  India  and 
China  station. 

The  average  number  of  men  daily  inefficient  from  disease  and  injury 
was  least  of  all  on  the  Australian  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stations,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  42*1  on  the  former,  and  44*7  on  the  latter,  to  the 
1,000  ot  mean  force.  On  the  North  America  and  West  India,  the  home, 
and  Mediterranean  commands,  the  loss  from  disease  and  injury  was  in  the 
ratio  of  49*9,  50*2,  and  51*5  per  1,000  respectively,  so  that  on  these 
stations  about  5  per  cent  of  the  men  were  daily  inefficient  through  disease 
or  injury,  while  on  the  Brazilian  or  south-east  coast  of  America  station  the 
per-centage  of  sick  to  the  healthv  was  a  little  higher,  or  about  5*5.  The 
loss  of  service  was  greater  on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
station,  inasmuch  as  65*0  exceeds  63*6.     This  seeming  anomaly  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  the  great  preponderance  of  venereal  complaints  on  the  one 
station  over  the  other.  The  ratio  of  sickness  is  also  high  in  the  irregular 
force  from  causes  of  a  similar  nature,  namelj,  the  excess  of  venereal 
disease  contracted  by  the  crews  of  ships  fitting  out  or  touching  occasionally 
at  the  home  ports.  On  the  East  India  and  China  station  the  loss  of  service 
from  diseases  and  injury  amounted  to  M'6  per  1,000  daily,  or  equal  to 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  force.  As  elsewhere  explained,  thb 
serious  reduction  on  the  efiective  strength  of  the  squadron  was  principally 
caused  by  sickness  contracted  on  the  coast  of  China  southward  of  the 
34th  panulel  of  latitude ;  for  northward,  on  the  coasts  of  Oorea  and  Japan, 
the  twin  scourges,  fever  and  flux,  were  seldom  met  with;  and  although 
cholera  and  fever  made  their  appearance  casually  in  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Borneo,  in  the  Bav  of  Ben^,  and  the  Red  Sea,  it  was  only  when 
their  crews  imprudently  exposed  themselves  on  shore  to  miasmata  or  infec- 
tion. With  reference  to  climate,  therefore,  these  data  furnish  the  most 
unequivocal  proof  that  of  all  the  naval  stations  or  commands,  the  East 
India  and  China  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  the  most  detrimental 
to  Europeans. 

The  number  of  men  invalided  for  disease  ranged  from  19*8  per  1,000  on 
the  Cape  to  73*6  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  station.  The  latter  exceeds 
by  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  number  invalided  on  any  of  the  other  stations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  and  the  East  India  and  China  station ; 
the  apparent  excess  on  the  former  is,  however,  with  reference  to  the  present 
year,  exceptional,  as  several  vessels  which  were  shifted  from  the  China 
command  to  the  Australian  arrived  on  the  latter  with  their  crews  in  a  very 
sickly  state.  The  loss  by  invaliding  from  disease  on  the  former  amounted 
to  405  men,  or  in  the  ratio  of  61*4  per  1,000  of  force ;  but  by  adding  150, 
invalided  for  wounds  and  injury,  the  total  loss  under  this  head  amounted 
to  555,  or  in  the  ratio  of  84*1  per  1,000.  On  the  African  station  the  total 
number  invalided  was  somewhat  less,  namely,  82*4  per  1,000,  but  the  ratio 
invalided  for  disease  amounted  to  73*6,  which  exceeds  the  average  ratio  for 
the  three  preceding  years  by  nearly  a  third.  The  increase,  which  was 
probably  accidental,  does  not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  explanation.  A^n, 
with  reference  to  climate,  the  loss  by  invaliding  being  greatest  on  the  East 
India  and  China  and  on  the  African  station,  fully  bears  out  the  inference 
based  on  the  actual  amount  of  sickness,  estimated  by  the  loss  of  service, 
that  these  climates  are  the  most  injurious  to  health ;  but  this  will  be  again 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  several  ratios  of  mortality. 

The  loss  by  death  from  disease  alone  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  amounted 
to  eighty-four  men,  or  in  the  ratio  of  52*8  per  1,000.  This,  however, 
exceeds  the  death  rate  for  many  years  past,  as  well  as  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  death  rate  from  all  ordinary  and  climatorial  diseases  common 
to  the  whole  line  of  coast  It  is,  therefore,  necessarv  to  explain  that  the 
excess  in  this  instance  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  climate,  bad  though 
it  be,  and  destructive  of  health  and  life,  at  least  in  so  fiur  as  Europeans  are 
concerned ;  because  of  the  eighty-four  deaths,  sixfy-four^-fifty-four  in  one 
ship,  and  nine  in  another— occurred  from  an  infectious  disease,  namely, 
yellow  fever.  Deducting  these  deaths,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  disease  is  reduced 
to  12*6  ;  which  nevertheless  exceeds  the  death  rate  from  all  ordinary  and 
climatorial  disease  on  every  other  station,  with  the  exception  of  the  India 
and  China  station. 
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On  the  East  India  and  China  station  the  mortality  from  disease  was  also 
high,  namelj,  31*2  per  1,000;  bat  by  the  same  rule,  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  the  influence  ef  olimate  on  European  life,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to   deduct    the   deaths  from    malignant  cholera,  which   occurred 
only  amongst  men  who  happened  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  specific 
infecting  poison  in  places  where  it  existed.     The  total  deaths  from  disease 
amounted  to  206 ;  but,  excluding  thirteen  from  cholera,  the  mortality  from 
all  ordinary  and  climatorial  diseases  is  reduced  to  193,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
29'2j  thus  mdisputably  proving  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  station,  thoagh 
this,  as  already  stated,  refers  principally  to  that  part  of  the  coast  included 
in  the  southern  division,  of  the  Chinese  territory.     Compared  with  the 
preceding  tliree  years,  the  mortality  from  disease  m  the  force  employed  in 
the  AustraUan  Seas,  is  unusually  hifih,  namely,  15*4;  but  after  deduct- 
ing the  deaths  from  disease  contracted  on  the  Chinese  station,  it  is  reduced 
to  6*8  per  1,000  of  mean  force.      The  deaths  on  the  Brazilian  station 
amounted  to  10  per  1,000,  and  on  the  Pacific  to   9*8 ;    but,  exclusive 
of  deaths   from  yellow  fever,    contracted   by  communicating  with  the 
infected  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Panama,  the  ratios  are  reduced 
to  4  per  1,000  on  the  former,  and  to  about  8  on  the  latter;    this,  in 
connection  with  the  death   rates  of  by -gone  years,  shows  clearly  that 
the  climate  in   both  these   r^ons   is  stul  as  healUiy  as  it  was  before 
yellow   fever  and   cholera   morbus   were  introduced    into    them.      The 
mortality  fit)m  disease  on  the  North  America  and  West  India  station 
was  unusually  low,  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  an 
epidemic  form  in  any  of  the  West  Indian  cruisers.     Including  three  death 
from  the  latter  complaint,  it  was,  in  fact,  on  a  par  with  the  mortality  on  the 
home    stations,  and   even   below   the    average  death  rate  in  t&e  force 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean.     In  conclusion,  it  mav  thus  be  assumed 
that  as  there  were  more  cases  or  attacks,  more  men  daily  sick,  and  more 
deaths  on  the  East  India  and  China  station  than  on  any  other,  consequently, 
though  there  were  not  so  maoj  men  invalided  for  disease  as  on  thrAfric^ 
Station,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  of  all  the  naval  stations  it  is  the 
most  unhealthy. 

The  African  stands  next  to  the  East  India  and  China  station  with  regard 
to  its  insalubrity,  for  although  the  average  number  daily  sick  was  greater 
in  the  irregular  force,  the  cases  or  attacks,  the  average  number  daily  sick, 
and  the  number  of  deaths,  were  greater  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  than 
on  any  other  station,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  China.  The  excess  in 
the  number  daily  sick  in  the  irregular  force,  however,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  climatic  cause,  but  to  the  vast  number  of  viinilent  cases  of  venereal, 
which  were  contracted  in  the  home  ports ;  nor  indeed  can  the  sanitary 
condition  of  these  vessels  be  adduced  in  any  comparison  with  reference  to 
the  influence  of  climate  in  consequence  of  their  irregular  and  erratic  move- 
ments in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  average  number  daily 
sick  in  the  force  on  the  Brazil  station,  and  in  the  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  about  the  same,  and  the  loss  by  invaUding  from  disease  did  not  mate- 
rially difier;  but  the  loss  by  death  was  greater  on  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Deducting  the  deams  which  occurred  from  yellow  fever,  it  is, 
however,  considerably  less,  thus  proving  what  has  been  often  stated  in  these 
reports,  that  there  is  no  place  m  the  world  where  Europeans  are  more 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  constitutional  and  climatic  diseases  than  on  the 
coast  of  BraziL    There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  average  number 
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dsLilj  sick,  in  the  ratio  invalided  and  dead  on  the  North  Americo-West 
Lidia  and  home  stations;  this  may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  yellow  fever.  The  climates  of  North  America  and  Engumd 
are,  however,  pretty  mnch  the  same,  and  even  the  West  Indian  climate, 
provided  common  prudence  be  observed,  is  by  no  means  so  unhealthy  as  is 
generally  supposed;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  remitting  fever,  common 
to  most  tropical  regions,  there  are  no  other  diseases  endemic  in  the  West 
Indies  which  Europeans  need  fear. 

Fevers. — There  were  2,923  attacks  of  primary  fever  of  the  remitting  and 
continued  types,  190  of  yellow  fever,  and  4,016  of  an  aguish  character. 
Of  the  first  mentioned,  96  died,  being  in  the  proportion  of  I  death  in 
every  30  cases;  of  the  second,  63  died,  or  one  in  every  3  cases; 
and  of  the  last  there  were  three  deaths  only,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
1,339  attacks,  thus  showing  the  fearfully  iatal  character  of  true  yellow 
fever,  compared  with  the  more  common.  The  ratio  of  attacks  and  deaths 
of  primary  fever  per  1,000  in  the  several  stations  were  as  follows : — Home 
station,  attacks,  20*8  ;  deaths,  0*5.  Mediterranean,  attacks,  61'1 ;  deaths, 
1*7.  Brazil,  attacks,  102*0;  deaths,  7*0.  North  America  and  West  Indies, 
attacks,  94*9 ;  deaths,  2*9.  West  coast  of  Africa,  attacks,  271*1  ;  deaths, 
40*3.  Pacific,  attacks,  28*7;  deaths,  1-9.  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  attacks, 
49*1.  India  and  China,  attacks,  130*9 ;  deaths,  6*8..  Australia,  attacks, 
63-2.     Irregular  force,  attacks,  37*3 ;  deaths,  0*7. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  attacks  and  deaths  were  most  numerous  on  the 
west  coast  of  Afirica  station ;  but  this  is  not,  or  at  all  events  ought  not,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  country,  or  regarded  as  a 
common  occurrence  consequent  on  service  on  the  coast,  for  me  excess  in 
the  mortality  over  the  past  and  several  preceding  years  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  accidental  introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  two  vessels, — a  disease 
which,  although  it  has  made  its  appearance  at  distant  and  uncertain  periods 
at  Sierra  Leone,  has  never  been  known  to  break  out  M)ontaneously  on  any 
other  part  of  the  coast,  unless,  perhaps,  at  the  island  of  Bulam,  and  whether 
in  that  instance  it  broke  out  spontaneously,  or  was  imported,  there  are  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  nor  has  it  ever  appeared  at  any  of  the 
European  settlements  to  the  southward,  with  the  exception  of  Fernando  Po, 
to  wnich  it  was  carried  in  1829  by  the  JEden  and  Champion,  nor  in  any 
of  the  cruisers  while  touching  at  tnese  settlements  for,  at  least,  the  last 
forty  years.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  fatal  disease  is  common 
to  the  entire  sea  board  of  western  Africa,  for  although  it  has  several  times 
been  introduced  into  the  settlement  on  the  Gambia,  and  into  Senegal  and 
Goree,  there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  seen  on  the  grain,  ivory, 
or  gold  coasts,  in  the  regions  of  Benin  or  Biafra,  or  on  any  part  of  the 
mamland  southward  up  to  the  Congo;  deducting,  therefore,  the  deaths 
fi*om  yellow  fever,  the  majority  of  wnich  occurred  in  one  vessel,  and  in 
consequence  of  communicating  with  Sierra  Leone,  the  death  rate  from 
fevers  common  to  the  whole  line  of  coast  would  be  reduced  to  about  5*7 
per  1,000.  On  the  Brazil  station  the  death  rate  is  also  high,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  yellow  fever  in  one  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of 
attacks  and  deaths  on  the  East  India  and  China  station,  though  high,  are 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  prevalence  of  periodic  fevers,  which  are  truly 
indigenous,  and  seem  to  depend  on  a  perennial  cause  common  to  the  country. 
The  death  rate  on  the  West  Indian  station  is  remarkably  low,  owing,  as 
already  noticed,  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  yellow  fever  throughout  the 
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force,  thus  proving  how  greatly  the  mortality  from  fever  might  be  reduced 
by  rigidly  avoiding  all  communication  with  ships  and  ports  where  it  exists 
in  the  latter  fatal  form. 

Eruptive  Fevers. — These  diseases  were  most  common  in  the  home  force, 
in  the  China  division  of  the  eastern  command,  and  in  the  force  irregularly 
employed.  Of  127  cases  of  small-pox,  11  died;  of  78  of  measles,  8; 
and  of  27  of  scarlatina,  3 ;  making  the  total  number  of  deaths  under  this 
head,  17. 

Brain  and  Nervous  System. — Diseases  of  the  brain  were  most  fatal  on 
the  home,  the  East  India,  and  China  and  Mediterranean  stations.  There 
were  fifteen  deaths  from  apoplexy,  thirteen  from  delirium  tremens,  and  ten 
from  inflammation,  softening,  ana  other  organic  lesions  of  the  brain.  The 
seeming  fatality  of  these  diseases  in  the  home  force  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  advanced  age  of  many  of  the  men  employed  in  it  Compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
apoplexy,  coup>de-soIeiI,  and  delirium  tremens,  on  the  East  India  and  China 
station,  which  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the  Royal  Marine  Brigade  stationed 
in  Canton  not  having  been  so  actively  employed  against  the  Chinese  as 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  the  more  temperate  habits  of  the  men. 
On  five  stations,  namely,  on  the  North  Americo-West  Indian,  Brazilian, 
Pacific,  Cape,  and  Australian,  there  was  not  a  single  death  from  disease 
affecting  the  brain  or  nervous  system. 

Respiratory  Organs. — Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  inflajnmator}"  affections  of  the  lungs  and  pleura : 
the  cases  were  most  numerous  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  in  the 
force  irregularly  employed.  Why  the  disease  should  have  been  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  Mediterranean  than  on  the  home  station  it  is 
impossible  to  explain;  but  its  frequency  in  the  irregular  force  was,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  newly-raised  and  badly-clothed  men 
in  the  several  vessels,  the  majority  of  which  had  just  been  put  into  com- 
mission. The  mortality  from  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  on  the 
stations  occurred  in  the  following  ratios  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force : — 
Home  station,  2*8 ;  Mediterranean,  3*2  ;  North  Americo-West  Indian,  2*5 ; 
Brazilian,  1 ;  Pacific,  2*3 ;  West  coast  of  Africa,  4 "4 ;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  2*6;  East  Indies  and  China,  3*6;  Australia,  3*4;  irregular  force,  2*5. 
The  loss  from  pulmonary  disease  on  the  African  station  is  higher  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  climate ;  but  so  long  as 
native  Africans  continue  to  be  employed  in  the  respective  vessels  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  as  these  useful  men,  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness 
of  their  clothing,  are  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  lungs  than  Europeans.  The  loss  on  the  Australian  station 
is  also  high,  but  in  this  instance  purely  accidental,  and  noticed  here  merely 
that  it  may  complete  the  data  necessary  for  the  formation  of  some  future 
table  for  a  series  of  years.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  climate,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  disease  of  the  lungs, 
but  more  especially  from  consumption,  should  be  so  great  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean  station ;  such,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  as  regards 
the  naval  service,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  a  series  of  years.  Of 
fifty  deaths  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  two  only  were  from 
aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Stomach  and  Bowels. — The  mortality  from  disease  of  the  alimentary 
organs  occurred  in  the  following  proportions  to  the  1,000  offeree  employed 
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on  the  respective  stations: — Home,  '4;  Mediterranean,  '5;  West  Indies 
and  North  America,  0 ;  Brazil,  1 ;  Pacific,  2*6 ;  Afi-ican,  2*5 ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  2*6  ;  East  Indies  and  China,  16*4  ;  Australian,  6'8 ;  irr^nlar 
force,  '7.  The  above  statement  shows  how  mach  more  fatal  bowel  com- 
plaints were  on  the  East  India  and  China  station  than  on  any  other ;  but 
this  will  appear  more  remarkable  still  when  it  is  stated  that  the  deaths 
from  dysentery  on  the  Australian  and  Pacific  stations  were  aU,  with  one 
exception,  the  result  of  disease  contracted  on  the  coast  of  China ;  so  that, 
in  reality,  to  show  correctly  the  mortality  due  to  the  respective  stations,  the 

{receding  statement  should  be  corrected  as  follows: — Pacific,  *4;  Easi 
ndia  ana  China,  17*7  ;  Australian,  0.  There  were,  in  fact,  in  a  force  of 
6,600  men,  118  deaths  from  disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  on  the  East 
India  and  China  station,  against  25  deaths  in  46,225  men  on  all  the  oth^ 
stations.  In  the  one  case,  the  deaths  were  in  the  ratio  of  17*7,  and  in  the 
other  0*5  to  the  1,000.  It  is  nevertheless  further  necessary  to  state,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  mortality  on  the  former,  was  the  result  of  disease  con- 
tracted principally  on  the  coast  of  China  between  Canton  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  river.  For  the  disease  was  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
seldom  severe  when  it  did  occur  in  the  vessels  employed  on  the  shores 
of  India  proper,  or  in  those  employed  in  the  Japanese  waters. 

Gemio^Urinary  System.' — Under  this  head  there  were  9  deaths,  namely, 
2  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  1  from  Bright's  disease,  5  from 
syphilis,  complicated  with  other  complaints,  and  1  from  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  Syphilis  and  its  allied  affections  occurred  in  nearly  the  same  ratio 
as  on  the  preceding  year,  namely,  102*9  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force.  The 
proportion  of  attadks  on  the  several  stations  were  as  follows  : — Home,  75*2; 
Mediterranean,  83*6  ;  West  Indies  and  North  America,  52*8 ;  Brazil,  52 ; 
Pacific,  107*5  ;  African,  32*7  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  49*1 ;  East  Indies  and 
China,  188*2;  Australia,  97*4;  irregular  force,  191*6.  It  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  excess  in  the  ratio  of  attacks  in  the  ships  irregularly  employed, 
was  owing  to  the  men  in  these  vessels  being  more  exposed  to  infection  while 
fitting  out  in  the  home  ports,  than  others  employed  at  sea,  or  on  stations 
where  they  were  less  frequently  permitted  to  land.  This  may  appear  incon- 
sistent, compared  with  the  ratio  in  the  vessels  properly  belonging  to  the 
home  stations ;  but  in  these  again  the  disease  was  of  less  frequent  occmv 
rence,  in  consequence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  being  statioliaiy, 
and  manned  principally  by  steady,  sober,  married  men,  or  by  men  advanced 
in  life,  who  had  not  the  same  inducement  to  frequent  the  disreputable 
haunts  of  vice  which  disgrace  our  large  seaport  towns,  and  prove  so  attract 
tive  to  the  crews  of  newly  commissioned  ships,  who  are  generally  young, 
friendless,  and  strangers  in  the  port.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  ratio  of  attacks  on  the  East  India  and  China 
station,  and  also  on  the  Pacific  station.  The  great  sources  of  infection  on 
these  two  stations  are  Hong  Kong  on  the  one,  and  Valparaiso  on  the  other. 
The  ratio  of  cases  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  extremely  small ;  this  no 
doubt  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  absence  of  the  disease  amongst  the 
negro  tribes,  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  intercourse  which  the  crews  of 
the  respective  vessels  have  with  them.  The  difficulty  of  landing  at  many 
of  the  towns  and  settlements  is  great ;  besides,  the  danger  of  contracting 
febrile  disease  is  so  well  known,  that  few  ofiicers  who  have  a  proper  regard 
for  their  men  will  permit  them  to  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  between 
Seneg^al  and  the  extreme  limits  of  the  station  soum  of  the  equator. 
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Hheumatismy  ^c — There  were  4,463  cases  of  rheumatism,  of  which  181 
were  invalided,  and  three  died.  The  proportional  number  of  cases  to  the 
1,000  offeree  on  the  respective  stations  compared  with  the  preceding  three 
years  was  as  follows: — Home,  71;  Mediterranean,  85;  North  America 
and  West  Indies,  65 ;  Brazil,  78 ;  Pacific,  103 ;  west  coast  of  Africa,  105 ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  60 ;  East  Indies  and  China,  104 ;  Australian,  152 ; 
irregular  force,  99.  It  thus  appears  that  rheumatism  has  been  much  more 
common  on  the  Pacific  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  stations  than  on  any 
other,  the  squadron  on  the  North  Americo*West  Indian  station  being  the 
most  exempt  from  these  aiFections; — whether  thb  depends  on  some  climatic 
peculiarity,  experience  alone  can  determine. 

JEyeSf  4'^.-*-For  the  past  three  years  ophthalmia  has  prevailed  epidemically 
during  the  summer  months  on  the  coast  of  China ;  how  it  originates,  or 
where,  there  are  no  means  of  finding  out,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  highly  infectious ;  and  when  once  mtroduced  into  a  ship  of  war,  it  extends 
rapidly  amongst  the  crew.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  of  a 
severe  character,  nor  attended  with  any  permanently  injurious  efiect  on  the 
organs  of  vision.  In  some  respects  it  seems  to  resemble  influenza ;  for 
instance,  it  can  generally,  if  not  invariably,  be  traced  to  an  infectious 
source ;  it  attacks  in  rapid  succession,  and  with  more  or  less  severity  nearly 
every  person  on  board ;  it  (the  inflammation)  aflPects  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyes  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmo- 
nary organs  in  the  other;  the  duration  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  is  about  the  same  in  both,  namely,  from  two  to  ten  days, 
or  on  an  average  five.  An  epidemic  of  either  disease  amongst  a  ship's  com- 
pany of  a  hun(&ed  men  will  seldom  last  longer  than  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

Waundsy  ^c. — Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  cases  under  this  head,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  attack  on  the  Peiho  forts.  Of  145  deaths  from  external 
violence,  93  were  from  wounds  received  in  action ;  3  men  died  of  scalds ; 
1  of  tetanus,  consequent  on  a  punctured  wound ;  2  died  of  sufibcation ; 
1  of  an  overdose  of  laudanum  taken  accidentally ;  1  was  stabbed  in  a 
brawl  on  shore ;  2  committed  suicide ;  1  died  of  hydrophobia  following  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  dog ;  104  were  drowned,  and  2  deaths  occurred  from  causes 
not  stated;  making  the  total  loss  from  wounds,  injuries,  accident,  and 
drowning,  262,  or  in  the  ratio  of  4*9  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force. 

Average  Number  daily  Sick,  Sfc. — The  total  number  of  days'  sickness  from 
fever  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  74,603 ;  this  divided  by  365,  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  shows  that  one  day  with  another,  the  average  number 
of  men  daily  ill  of  fever  amounted  to  204.  In  the  same  manner,  taking  the 
total  number  of  days'  sickness  from  eruptive  fevers,  the  average  number 
daily  sick  was  about  13*8.  From  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
the  number  daily  sick  amounted  to  about  46.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
loss  of  service  is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  introduction  of  complaints 
of  an  anomalous  character,  depending  for  the  most  part  on  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, on  mental  emotion,  or  mere  functional  derangement ;  nearly  a 
third  of  the  sickness  above  stated  was  from  complaints  of  this  natur&  The 
number  daily  sick  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  averaged  about  367, 
though  somewhat  more  than  half  the  sickness  under  this  head  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  mere  catarrhal  complaints  and  common  sore  throat  Of  disease  of 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels  there  were  about  41*6  constantly  under  treatment 
Disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  caused  a  loss  of  service  equal  to  243  men, 
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but  a  large  proportion  of  the  sickness  from  this  class  of  ailments  occarred 
on  the  Chinese  division  of  the  East  India  station.  The  number  sick  of 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen  was  extremely  small,  averaging  about 
20  daily.  The  agregate  loss  of  service  by  sickness  from  disease  of  the 
'genito-urinary  organs  was  equal  to  about  542  men,  or  10*2  per  1,000  of 
mean  force,  equal  to  the  removal  from  the  eflTective  strength  of  the  navy  of 
the  entire  crew  of  a  fifty  gun  frigate.  Rheumatism,  gout  and  disease  of  the 
bones  and  ligaments  caused  a  loss  of  247*6,  and  diseases  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  a  loss  equal  to  49*5.  But  the  greatest  loss  of  all  was  fi*om  diseases 
affecting  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  The  aggregate  number  of  men  daily 
inefficient  from  these  complaints,  the  majority  of  which  were  of  a  very 
trivial  character,  rarely  impairing  the  general  health  or  causing  permanent 
inability,  amounted  to  about  782,  or  equal  to  the  crew  of  a  ship  of  the  line 
of  the  second  rate.  The  number  daily  inefficient  from  wounds  and  injuries 
averaged  486,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  under  this  head  were 
also  of  a  trifling  nature ;  still  others  were  not  only  severe,  but  in  some 
instances  fatal.  The  total  number  of  men  daily  inefficient  through  disease, 
wounds  and  injuries  may  be  thus  stated.  Tne  total  mean  force  for  the 
year  has  been  estimated  at  52,825  of  all  ranks  and  ratings;  the  total 
number  of  days' sickness  amounted  to  1,145,529;  dividing,  therefore,  the 
latter  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  quotient  shows  the 
number  of  persons  daily  inefficient  or  on  the  sick  list,  amounting 
to  3,138,  certainly  a  most  seriou9  reduction  on  the  total  force,  though, 
doubtless,  in  any  case  of  emergency,  a. large  proportion  of  the  men  on  the 
sick  list  would  willingly  make  themselves  available.  These  results,  care- 
fully condensed  from  a  large  mass  of  returns,  nevertheless  show  how 
necessary  it  is  to  husband  well  the  health  and  strength  of  those  on  whose 
efficiency  depends  not  only  the  safety  of  the  ships  in  which  they  sail,  but 
it  may  be  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country. 

Invalided, — Fifty-three  men  were  invalided  in  consequence  of  the  sequels 
of  fever,  of  whom  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  squadrons  employed  on  the 
East  India  and  China  station,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  2  were 
invalided  for  disease  consequent  on  small-pox  and  scarlatina;  188  were 
invalided  for  disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  were  epileptics,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  surreptitiously  gained 
admission  into  the  service,  there  being  in  many  cases  no  obvious  means  of 
detecting  this  disease  by  a  personal  examination ;  24  cases  of  paralysis,  and 
34  of  mental  derangement,  are  included  under  the  above  head ;  323  were 
invalided  for  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  of  these,  262  were  cases 
of  phthisis.  In  the  same  manner  disease  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
required  the  discharge  of  147 :  232  were  invalided  for  disease  of  the  alimen- 
tary organs ;  but  of  these,  185,  more  than  half  the  total  number,  were  cases 
of  diarrhoeal  dysentery,  contracted  on  the  coast  of  China.  The  loss  by 
invaliding  from  disease  of  the  liver  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  neither  is  the  loss  from  venereal  complaints  compared  with  the 
amount  of  inefficiencv  they  produced :  131  were  invalided  for  rheumatism, 
gout  and  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints,  64  for  disease  of  the  eyes  and  ears, 
and  103  for  disease  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  of  whom  forty  had  been 
rendered  inefficient  in  consequence  of  ulcer.  The  total  number  invalided 
for  disease  amounted  to  1609;  the  total  number  invalided  for  wounds, 
injuries  and  hernia  amounted  to  385,  the  former  being  the  ratio  of  30*5, 
and  the  latter  of  7-2,  or,  together,  377  to  the  1000  of  mean  force. 
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Statistical  Sanitary  and  Medical  Report  for  1861. — Health  of  the  Troops 

serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1861. 

The  weekly  sick  returns  of  the  troops  serving  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1861,  show  the  average  strength  of  non-commissioned  ofBcers 
and  men  from  the  29th  Deceml^r,  I860,  to  the  27th  December,  1861, 
inclusive,  to  have  been  88,955,  the  admissions  into  hospital  among  them  to 
have  been  91,220,  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  both  in  and  out  of  hospital, 
822,  and  the  average  number  constantly  sick,  4,852.  Of  the  deaths,  138 
occurred  wheii  the  men  were  absent  from  their  corps.  Giving  for  1861, 
1,025  per  1000  admitted  into  hospital ;  9*95  per  1000  died,  and  54*72  per 
1000  constantly  sick,  being  a  slight  reduction  in  all  items,  as  compared 
with  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  admissions  and  deaths  occasioned 
by  each  of  the  principal  classes  of  diseases : — 


1 

Ratio  per  1000  of  Mean 

s 

Average  Strength,  88,955. 

Admitted 
into 

Died. 

Strength,  1861. 

o 

•#                        *#        ^          ' 

Hospital. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1 

I. — MiflBDiatic  diseases 

19,674 

87 

221-2 

-98 

2 

Enthetic        „           

31,476 

14 

353-8 

•16 

3 

Dietic            „           

629 

3 

7-1 

•03 

4 

Parasitic        „           

3,122 

— 

35-1 

... 

1 

IL — Diathetic  diseases      

211 

14 

2-4 

-16 

2 

Tubercular    „           

IIL— Disases  of  the— 

1,665 

297 

18  7 

3-34 

1 

Nervous      system 

1,770 

70 

19*9 

•79 

2 

Circulatory       „        

916 

70 

10-3 

•79 

3 

Respiratory      „        

8,731 

128 

98-2 

1^44 

4 

Digestive          ,,        

3,465 

41 

38-9 

•45 

5 

Urinary            „        

270 

8 

3-0 

•09 

6 

Reproductiye    „       

664 

— 

7-6 

— 

7 

Locomotiye      „        

318 

— 

3-6 

_ 

8 

Integumentary,,        

10,669 

6 

119-9 

•07 

4 

IV. — Diseases  of  Nutrition 

187 

4 

2-1 

•04 

1 

V. — Accidents        

7,118 

61 

'80-0 

•68 

3 

Homicide        

4 

2 

!    ji 

•02 

4 

Suicide 

9 

14 

•16 

5 

Execution        

— 

3 

-03 

6 

Corporal  punishment 

181 

— 

2-1 

— 

Not  specified 

Total  ...        ... 

141 

— 

1-6 

— 

91,220 

822 

1025-5 

9-24 

As  compared  with  I86O5  there  was  some  reduction  in  the  admissions, 
chiefly  in  the  classes  of  miasmatic  and  venereal  diseases,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  also  in  those  of  the  respiratory  system ;  but  the  leading  facts  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  venereal  and  high  mortality  by  tubercular  diseases, 
remain  unchanged  ;  the  former  having  caused  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  admissions,  and  the  latter  above  one-third  of  the  total  deaths. 

Adopting  the  same  principles  as  in  last  report,  we  have  classified  the 
stations  into  the  following  groups : — I.  Seaport  towns — comprising  Devon- 
port  and  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Yarmouth,  and 
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Newcasile-iipon-Tyne.  2.  Dockyards  and  arsenals,  Chatham  Sheemess, 
Woolwich,  Pembroke  Dock.  3.  Camps — Aldershot,  Shomcliffe,  Colches- 
ter, the  Curragh.  4.  Large  manafacturing  towns — Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  rreston,  Glasgow,  Paisley.  5.  London  and  Windsor— the 
troops  consisting  only  of  the  Household  Cavalry  and  Foot  (xnards. 
6.  Dublin.  7.  Stations  occupied  by  depot  battalions  not  included  in  any 
of  the  preceding  groups — Maidstone,  Canterbury,  Parkhurst,  Walmer, 
Winchester,  Chichester,  Athlone,  Birr,  Belfast,  Buttevant,  Templemore, 
Limerick,  Fermoy,  Cork,  Stirling,  Aberdeen.  8.  The  remaining  stations, 
chiefly  small  towns  not  comprised  in  the  preceding  groups,  or  large  towns 
where  only  a  very  small  detehment  of  troops  is  quartered*  And  the  rates 
per  1000  of  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths,  was  as  follows : — 


Ratio  per  1000  of  Strength. 


Seftport  towns  ...  ...  ...  .•• 

Dodcyards  and  anenali 

v^aDinB         ••.  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Large  mannfactnxing  towns    ... 

London  and  Windsor  (household  troops) 

uuDiin         ...  ...  ...  •>•  ■•« 

Stations  of  depot  battaUons  not  indnded  in  pre- ) 
ceding  groups      ...  ...  ...  j 

Bemaining  stations    •••  ...  ... 

Total,  indading  men  detached  from  their  corps 


Admitted 

into 

Died. 

Hospital. 

1127 

8-94 

1245 

10-64 

944 

6-19 

1001 

8-01 

844 

9-38 

1026 

6-74 

1035 

7-17 

946 

6*6a 

1025 

9*24 

CoDstaatlj 


59*69 
67-92 
51-27 
46-97 
52-46 
58-58 

54-59 

4a- 78 


54-54 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  admissions  at  the  seaport  towns,  London, 
and  Dublin,  and  a  decrease  in  all  the  other  groups,  except  the  camps,  which 
remain  at  the  same  amount.  The  improvement  in  the  dockjaris  and 
arsenals  has  been  chiefly  at  Chatham  and  Sheemess,  where  the  admissions 
amounted  to  1305  per  1000,  against  1498  in  the  preceding  year;  there  was 
also  a  reduction  at  Pembroke  Dock;  but  the  proportion  at  Woolwich 
remained  unchanged.  The  increase  in  the  seaport  towns  has  been  most 
marked  at  Devonport  and  Dover,  and  has  also  been  considerable  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  mortality  among  the  troops,  exclusive  of  the  depfits,  has  been  lower 
than  that  of  the  male  population  in  the  healthy  districts  of  England  and 
Wales  under  the  age  of  25  ;  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  male  popula- 
tion generally  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  and  higher  than  that  of  the 
civil  population  above  the  latter  age.  At  each  of  the  periods  the  mortality 
of  the  dep6ts  has  been  in  excess  of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  also,  except 
for  those  under  20,  of  the  civil  population,  a  result  probably  attributable  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  health  of  many  of  the  men  having  been  impaired  in 
ervice  in  unhealthy  climates. 

Recruiting  for  the  Army. — For  the  purpose  of  raising  men  to  serve  in  the 
army,  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  placed 
in  charge  of  an  inspecting  field  officer,  and  every  district  is  divided  into  sub- 
divisions, under  the  superintendence  of  subalterns,  detached  from  their 
regiments,  and  having  parties  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  specially 
employed  on  this  service.  When  a  recruit  is  enlisted  by  any  of  the  parties, 
he  is  examined  as  to  his  physical  fitness,  if  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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district  by  the  staff-surgeon,  or  if  at  an  out-station,  by  an  army  medical 
officer,  when  there  is  one  quartered  at  or  near  the  place  of  enlistment,  and 
if  not,  by  a  private  medical  practitioner.  After  being  duly  attested,  if  an 
out-station  recruit,  he  is  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  district,  where  he 
is  brought  before  the  staff-surgeon,  previous  to. being  finally  approved  by 
the  inspecting  field-officer,  and  sent  to  his  regiment.  If  the  staff-surgeon 
deem  him  unfit  for  the  service,  a  board  of  medical  officers  is  usually  ordered 
to  examine  him,  and  to  report  their  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  the  military 
authorities.  If  considered  fit  by  the  staff-surgeon,  the  recruit  is  again 
examined  on  joining  his  regiment  or  depot  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
corps,  and  if  objected  to  by  him,  is  brought  before  a  medical  board  for 
final  decision.  Besides  the  system  of  district  recruiting,  men  may  be  enlisted 
at  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  or  depot,  and  are  in  that  case  examined 
at  once  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  corps,  whose  opinion  as  to  their  physical 
fitness  is  finaL  From  the  preceding  statement  it  will  be  seen,  tnat  two 
classes  of  men  are  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  staff-surgeon  of  a 
recruiting  district,  those  who  have  not  been  previously  examined,  and  who 
may,  therefore,  be  classed  under  the  general  term  of  "  primary  inspections." 
And  those  who  having  already  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  an  inspection  by 
a  medical  officer,  military  or  civilian,  may  be  grouped  under  the  head  of 
**  secondary  inspections."  During  the  year  1860,  there  were  four  recruiting 
districts  in  England,  of  which  the  head-quarters  were  at  London,  Bristol 
Liverpool  and  York ;  two  in  Scotland,  head-quarters  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  three  in  Ireland,  head-quarters  at  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Cork. 

From  the  1st  January  to  the  Slst  December,  1860,  there  were  27,853 
recruits  examined  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  various  recruiting  districts, 
and  of  these,  7128,  or  256  per  1000,  were  found  unfit  for  military 
service.  Of  the  whole  number,  16,799  were  primary,  and  11,054  secondary 
inspections ;  of  the  former,  5346,  or  318  per  1000,  were  rejected,  and  of 
the  latter,  1782,  or  161  per  1000.  But  of  the  secondary  inspections,  2097 
had  been  examined  previously  by  military  medical  officers,  and  8957  by  civil 
practitioners,  and  the  rejections  in  these  were  respectively,  189  and  1593, 
or  in  the  ratio  of  90  and  178  per  1000;  so  that  the  proportion  rejected 
on  secondary  inspection  of  recruits  passed  by  civilians,  was  just  double  that 
of  recruits  who  had  been  examined  in  the  first  instance  by  army  surgeons. 

In  the  ten  years  1832-41,  the  rejections  were  in  the  proportion  of  298 
per  1000,  and  in  the  ten  years  1842-51,  of  335  per  1000  examined ;  but  as 
the  relative  number  of  primary  and  secondaiy  inspections  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained for  these  periods,  the  comparison  with  the  results  of  1860  is  not  exact 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  after  making  every  allowance  for 
this  source  of  error,  the  rejections  in  1859,  have  been  considerably  below 
the  former  average.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  attribute  this  to  a  better 
class  of  recruits  having  been  obtained.  In  the  British  Army,  kept  up  as  it 
is  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  proportion  of  rejections  must  vary  consider- 
ably with  reference  to  the  demand  and  supply.  When  men  are  not 
required,  as  during  a  period  when  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  army 
is  being  made,  none  but  the  most  eligible  recruits  will  be  taken,  while 
during  a  pressure  for  men,  those  only  who  are  quite  unfit  are  refused,  and 
many  are  taken  who  are  far  from  being  eli^ble.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  soldiers  as  being  picked  lives  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to 
that  term ;  the  duty  of  the  m^cal  officer^  especially  when  an  augmentation 
to  the  army  has  been  ordered,  may  be  defined  rather  to  be  the  rejection  of 
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men  who  are  quite  unfit  for  military  service,  than  the  selection  of  diose 
only  who  might  deserve  to  be  termed  picked  men. 

In  France,  where  every  male  of  a  given  age  is  liable  to  be  balloted  for 
military  service,  the  number  rejected  may  be  deemed  to  represent  fairly  the 
proportion  of  the  general  population  unfit  for  that  duty.  In  1859,  of 
200,926  young  men,  who  underwent  the  medical  inspection,  63,820,  or  317 
per  1000,  were  pronounced  unfit,  being  almost  identical  with  the  proportion 
in  the  primary  inspections  in  the  Britisn  army,  and  very  closely  approximat- 
ing the  results  obtained  in  the  French  army,  on  the  average  of  the  12  years, 
1831-43. 

In  1861,  the  number  of  recruits  examined  at  the  head-quarters  of  ihe 
recruiting  districts  am^nted  to  12,191,  of  whom  4600  were  found  unfit 
for  service.  The  number  of  primary  inspections  was  7993,  and  of 
secondary  4198  ;  and  the  rejections  in  each  were  3605  and  995. 

The  rejections  were  in  a  much  higher  proportion  to  the  number  examined 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  This  result  affords  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  remark  made  as  regards  1860,  that  '^  in  the  British  Army,  kept 
up  as  it  is  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  proportion  of  rejections  mast 
vary  considerably  with  reference  to  the  demana  and  supply."  In  1861,  a 
much  smaller  number  of  men  was  required,  and  greater  strictness  in 
the  selection  was  observed.  The  total  number  inspected  at  the  head- 
quarters of  districts  was  only  12,191,  while,  in  1860,  it  amounted  27,853, 
and  the  rejections  were  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  This  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  rejections  was  not  confined  to  any  class  of  recruits,  or  to  any 
district,  but  affected  both  primary  and  secondary  inspections.  In  some  of 
the  districts  the  increase  was  greater  than  in  others ;  thus  in  Cork  and 
Dublin  the  proportion  rejected  of  primary  inspections  was  doubled,  while  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast  it  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
year :  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ratio  in  the  latter  was  then 
considerably  above  the  average.  The  native  countries  of  the  recruits 
inspected  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Natire  Countrica  of  Recruits. 

Inspected. 

R^ected. 

Ratio  per  1000 
rejected. 

1861. 

1860. 

England 

AValei          •••           •«•           ••• 

Scotland      ««.           ••• 

Ireland 

Britiah  colonies  and  foreign  countries    ... 

6,237 

235 

1,899 

3,742 

78 

2257 

60 

778 

1476 
29 

862 
255 
410 
394 
372 

S43 
233 

318 
258 
299 

Total 

12,191 

4600 

377 

256 

These  figures  show  that  in  1861,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  proportion 
of  rejections  was  highest  among  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  lowest  among 
those  of  Wales  and  England. 

The  relative  number  furnished  by  each  country  has  been,  in  1861, 
England  and  Wales,  566  per  1000;  Scotland,  107  per  1000;  Ireland, 
321  per  1000 ;  and  the  colonies,  6  per  1000. 

On  comparing  this  with  the  corresponding  table  in  the  report  for  1860,  a 
considerable  difference  will  be  found  in  the  relative  amount  of  several  of 
the  causes  of  rejection.     Thus,  small  or  mal-formed  chest,  which  has  given 
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rise  to  a  much  larger  number  than  any  other  cause,  stood  then  sixth  in 
order  as  regards  frequency ;  while  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  which 
then  stood  second,  have  undergone  a  great  reduction.  On  grouping  the 
classes  together,  we  find  that  upwards  of  two  fifths  of  the  rejections  were 
for  causes  indicative  of  ill-health  or  feeble  constitution,  and  one-fifth  for 
defects  which  would  have  affected  the  power  of  marching  of  the  men.  The 
ages  of  the  recruits  enlisted  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
proportion  at  each  age  in  every  10,000  examined: — 205  per  10,000,  under 
17  years;  649,  17  to  18;  2592,  18  to  19;  1449,  19  to  20;  1120,  20  to 
21;  839,  21  to  22;  705,  22  to  23;  516,  23  to  24;  591,  24  to  25;  and 
1334,  25  and  upwards. 

During  the  year  several  clianges  were  made  in  the  standard  height  at 
which  recruits  were  allowed  to  oe  enlisted.  Until  the  7th  of  March  the 
minimum  height  was  5  feet  4  inches ;  it  was  then  raised  to  5  feet  8  inches, 
and,  on  the  16th  of  April  was  reduced  to  5  feet  6  inches,  at  which  it 
remauied  till  the  end  of  tne  year.  The  proportion  at  each  height  in  10,000 
men  was  as  follows : — Under  5  feet  3  inches,  201 ;  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet 

4  inches,  52  ;  5  feet  4  inches  to  5  feet  5  inches,  1823 ;  5  feet  5  inches  to 

5  feet  6  inches,  1552 ;  5  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  7  inches,  1917;  5  feet 
7  inches  to  5  feet  8  inches,  1890 ;  5  feet  8  inches  to  5  feet  9  inches,  1208  ; 
5  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet  10  inches,  685  ;  5  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  11  inches, 
425  ;  5  feet  11  inches  to  6  feet,  156  ;  6  feet  and  upwards,  91 :  total  10,000. 

The  highest  proportion  of  rejections  was  among  the  manufacturing 
artisans,  and  the  lowest  (with  the  exception  of  the  boys,  who  form  a  specisd 
class)  among  the  shopmen  and  clerks.  In  1861,  the  highest  and  lowest 
proportions  were  in  classes  3  and  5  respectively. 

The  proportion  per  10,000  men  enlisted  at  different  weights — Under 
100  lbs.  209;  from  100  lbs.  to  1 10  lbs.,  365  ;  110  lbs.  to  120  lbs.,  1651 ; 
120  lbs.  to  130  lbs.,  2581 ;  130  lbs.  to  140  lbs.,  2539 ;  140  lbs.  to  150  lbs., 
1679 ;  150  lbs.  to  160  lbs.,  652 ;  160  lbs.  to  170  lbs.,  240 ;  170  lbs.  upwards, 
84 :  total,  10,000. 

Of  every  1000  recruits  examined,  in  English  districts,  there  were  271 
unable  to  read  or  write,  55  able  to  read  only,  674  able  to  read  and  write ; 
In  Scotch  districts,  168  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  157  able  to  read 
only;  675  able  to  read  and  write.  In  Irish  districts,  328  were  unable  to 
read  and  write,  96  able  to  read  only,  576  able  to  read  and  write :  total,  264 
unable  to  read  or  write,  79  able  to  read  only,  657  able  to  read  and  write. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  the  state  of  education  among  the  men 
serving  in  the  army  was  as  follows : — Of  the  number  serving,  there  were 
36,263  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  2031  in  every  10,000  serving;  37,863 
able  to  read  only,  or  2120  in  every  10,000  serving;  94,396  able  to  read 
and  write,  or  5286  in  every  10,000  serving;  and  10,062  of  superior  educa- 
tion, or  563  in  every  10,000  serving. 

The  proportion  unable  to  read  and  write  is  considerably  less  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  than  among  the  recruits ;  but  as  it  still  amoimts  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  strength,  and  men  able  ^^  to  read  only  "  constitute  another  fifth, 
there  is  evidently  ample  scope  for  the  labours  of  the  regimental  school- 
master. In  the  recruiting  returns,  we  have  included  under  the  head  of 
''  able  to  read  and  write "  those  stated  to  be  of  superior  education,  as  it 
must  be  manifest  that  the  medical  o£5cer  in  charge  of  a  district  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  a  recruit's  acquurements  in  this  respect 
during  the  short  period  necessarily  allotted  for  the  inspection. 
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Of  every  1000  recniits  examined  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  group 
of  occupations  was  as  follows : — 


Of  every  1000  Becmits  examined  in— 

— 

Occupations  of  Becraits. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Xaboorert,  husbandmen,  and  servants 

Manufacturing  artisans  (as  dothworkers, ) 
weavers,  lace  makers,  &c.) 

Mechanics  employed  in  occupations  faTour-  j 
able  to  physical  development  (as  carpen-  > 
ters,  smiths,  masons,  &c.}          ...            ) 

Shopmen  and  clerks         ...           ... 

Professional  occupations,  students ... 

jDoys    ..•           .••           ■••            ...           ... 

498 
147 

218 

118 

5 

19 

334 

208 

882 

64 
7 
5 

671 
118 

206 

68 

4 

38 

484 
151 

243 

96 

6 

90 

Thel^e  differ  bat  little  firom  the  results  of  I860,  except  that  the  proportion 
of  boys  is  doubled,  the  number  being  almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  while  that  of  the  other  classes  has  only  amounted  to  one-hal£  As  the 
boys  are  mostly  sons  of  soldiers,  or  enlisted  from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  School,  Dublin,  the  numbers  do  not 
fluctuate  as  in  the  other  classes  of  occupations. 

The  previous  occupations  of  the  men  serving  in  the  army  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1860,  were  as  follows : — 

Baker,  2655  ;  blacksmith,  2527  ;  bleacher,  222 ;  bookbinder,  323 ; 
brewer,  187  ;  bricklayer,  1976;  brickmaker,  812;  butcher,  1762;  cabinet- 
maker, 937 ;  carpenter  and  joiner,  4001 ;  clerk,  attorney's,  600 ;  clerk, 
commercial,  4078 ;  clothworker,  591 ;  coachmaker,  297 ;  cooper,  693 ; 
cotton  and  calicoprinter,  432 ;  currier,  302 ;  draper,  .607  ;  druggist,  244 ; 
dyer,  756;  engine  and  machinemaker,  1100;  farmer  or  grazier,  687; 
farrier,  556 ;  founder,  670;  gardener,  1162 ;  glassblower,  182 ;  glover,  148: 
grocer,  710 ;  groom  or  ostler,  5630;  hairdresser,  309 ;  hatter,  266  ;  hurdle- 
maker  or  thatcher,  119;  ironmoulder,  888;  iacemaker,  349;  labourer, 
agricultural,  31,115;  labourer,  branches  undefined,  69,861;  linen  flax 
manufacturer,  244 ;  locksmith,  272 ;  maltster,  78 ;  mason,  2144 ;  mat^ 
maker,  43;  miller,  496;  miner,  2874;  nailmaker,  488;  painter,  2146; 
paperroaker,  187  ;  plasterer,  892  ;  plumber  and  glazier,  656  ;  potter, 
608;  printer,  1197;  roperoaker,  427;  saddler  or  hamessmaker,  831; 
sawyer,  1113;  servant,  5285;  shipwright,  146;  shoemaker,  7404;  silk 
manufacturer,  273 ;  smith  generally,  2886 ;  stocking-maker,  422 ;  tailor, 
5232 ,  tanner,  302 ;  tinman,  396  ;  turner,  498 ;  warehouseman,  279 ;  watch- 
maker, 427 ;  weaver,  8105 ;  wheelwright,  631 ;  woollen  cloth  manu&ctorer, 
355;  worsted  manufacturer,  186;  miscellaneous  trades  and  callings,  not 
otherwise  specified,  20,405  :  total,  205,382. 

GiBRALTAB.— The  garrison  consisted  of  the  same  troops  as  in  1860,  except 
that  early  in  the  year  the  5th  was  replaced  by  the  1st  brigade  Royal  Artil- 
lery firom  England,  and  two  companies  of  Koyal  Engineers  were  during 
the  course  of  it  also  relieved  from  home.  The  average  strength  of  the 
garrison  was  5520  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ;  among  whom  there 
were  5119  admissions  into  hospital,  35  deaths  in  hospital,  8  out  of  hospital, 
and  7  among  invalids  after  their  return  to  England,  making  a  total  of 
50  deaths.  These  numbers  show  the  cases  to  have  amounted  to  927,  and 
the  deaths  to  9*06  per  1000  of  the  strength ;  the  former  being  an  increase 
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of  98,  and  the  latter  a  decrease  of  2  per  1000  on  the  results  of  the  previous 
year.  The  average  constantly  non-effective  from  sickness  in  Gibraltar  has 
been  higher  than  in  the  two  preceding  jears^  while  in  Malta  and  tlie  Ionian 
Islands  it  has  been  very  nearly  as  before.  In  Malta,  the  duration  of  the 
cases  has  been  considerably  greater  than  formerly.  The  results  in  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  except  on  this  point,  closely  approximate  the  average  for 
infantry  regiments  serving  at  home ;  while  m  the  Ionian  Islands  they  are 
considerably  under  that  average. 

Malta* — ^No  change  took  place  during'1861  in  the  troops  composing  the 
garrison  of  Malta,  except  that  the  6th  brigade  Royal  Artillery  was  relieved 
in  August  by  the  3rd  brigade  from  England.  The  average  strength  of  the 
troops  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Malta  Fencible  Artillery, 
was  6185. '  The  admissions  amounted  to  4775,  and  the  deaths  to  69,  of 
which  54  occurred  in  hospital,  5  out  of  hospital,  and  10  among  invalids  on 
their  passage  home  and  at  the  invalid  depot  at  Fort  Pitt  These  numbers 
give  tne  proportion  of  772  admissions,  and  11*15  deaths  per  1000  of  mean 
strength ;  bein^  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  former,  and  a  very  trifling 
increase  in  the  latter,  compared  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  year. 

Ionian  Islands. — No  cnange  took  place  in  1861  in  the  corps  composing 
the  force  serving  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  except  the  relief  of  the  detachment 
of  the  6th  brigsde  Royal  Artillery  by  the  3rd  brigade,  and  of  the  9th  com- 
pany Royal  Engineers  by  the  30th  company.  The  average  strength  was 
4064,  the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  3548,  the  deaths  in  hospital 
to  41,  and  out  of  hospital  to  4,  and  1  invalid  died  at  sea  on  his  passage 
home,  making  a  total  of  46  deaths.  The  ratio  of  admissions,  therefore,  was 
873,  and  of  &aths  11*32  ner  1000  of  mean  strength;  being  higher  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  lower  than  in  1859,  and  considerably  below  the 
average  of  previous  periods. 

Bermuda. — During  the  year  the  garrison  of  Bermuda  remained  unchanged, 
except  that  the  company  of  Royal  Engineers  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  relieved  by  one  from  England;  it  consisted  of  Royal  Artillery, 
Royal  Engineers,  and  the  service  companies  of  the  39th  Regiment  The 
average  strength  of  the  troops  in  1861  was  1010,  the  admissions  into  hos* 
pital  amounted  to  466,  and  the  deaths  in  hospital  to  9,  out  of  hospital  to  4, 
and  of  invalids  1,  making  a  total  of  14.  These  numbers  give  a  ratio  of 
461  admissions  and  13*86  deaths  per  1000  of  the  strength ;  the  former  being 
considerably  below,  and  the  latter  above  the  average  of  the  two  preceding 
years. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. — The  force  employed  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  remained  the  same  as  in  1860.  in  the  middle  of  May 
two  companies  of  the  62nd  Regiment  were  detached  to  Si  John's,  New- 
foundland, but  one  of  them  returned  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  This 
detachment  has  been  included  with  the  troops  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but,  as  in 
former  reports,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland 
Companies  are  kept  separate.  The  mean  strength  of  the  troops  during 
1861  was  1725,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Companies;  the 
admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  1012,  and  the  deaths  to  13,  of  which 
8  occurred  in  hospital,  3  out  of  it,  and  2  among  invalids.  The  annual 
ratio  of  admissions,  therefore,  was  587,  and  of  deams  7*53  per  1000  of  mean 
strength. 

Canada. — In  the  beginning  of  July  the  force  in  Canada  was  augmented 
^  by  the  arrival  of  a  battery  of  the  4th  brigade  Royal  Artillery,  wie  30th 
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and  47th  Regiments,  and  the  4th  battalion  60th  Regiment.  The  average 
strength  of  ^e  troops  throughout  the  year  was  8503 ;  the  admissions  into 
hospital  were  2090 ;  and  the  deaths,  in  hospital,  21,  and  out  of  hospital,  12, 
making  a  total  of  33.  These  numbers  give  an  annual  ratio  of  597  admis- 
sions, and  9*42  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

Newfounblai^d. — The  average  strength  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland 
Companies  during  the  year  was  196 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  127, 
and  the  total  deaths  2.  These  numbers  give  the  proportion  of  648  admis- 
sions and  10*2  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength ;  the  former  being  about 
half»  and  the  latter  four  times  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

WiNDWAKD  AND  Lebwaju)  Comhand.  —  White  Troops.  —  The  force 
employed  in  this  command  has  remained  the  same  as  in  1860,  consisting  of 
Royal  Artillery,  the  service  companies  of  the  1st  battalion  2l8t,  and  two 
companies  of  the  14th  Regiment  detached  from  Jamaica.  The  average 
strength  of  the  white  troops  during  the  year  was  1259,  the  admissions  into 
hospital  were  1374,  and  the  deaths  7,  of  which  3  occurred  in  and  3  out 
of  nospital,  and  one  among  the  invalids  sent  to  England.  These  num- 
bers giv^  the  ratio  of  1091  admissions  into  hospital,  and  5*55  deaths  per 
1000  of  the  mean  strength,  the  former  being  exactly  the  same  as  the 
average  of  the  two  precemng  years,  and  the  later  under  half  that  average, 
but  identical  with  the  ratio  in  I860.  Black  Troops. — The  black  troops 
employed  in  this  command  consisted,  as  formerly,  of  the  head-quarters  of 
one  of  the  West  India  regiments  and  a  corps  of  military  labourers.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  head-quarters  of  the  1st  West  India  Regiment 
arrived  from  Nassau  N.P.,  to  replace  the  3rd' West  India  Regiment  sent  to 
Jamaica.  The  average  strength  of  the  black  troops  througnout  the  year 
was  1007  ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  among  them  were  852,  and  the 
deaths  21,  all  in  hospital ;  being  in  the  annual  ratio  of  846,  and  20-85  per 
1000  of  the  mean  strength.  These  results  show  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  sickness,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
but  merely  a  trifling  difference  in  the  mortality. 

Jamaica. —  White  Troops. — During  1861,  no  change  took  place  in  the 
force  of  white  troops  serving  in  this  island,  which  consisted  of  a  battery  of 
the  7th  brigade  Royal  Artillery,  the  head-quarters 'With  6  companies  of  the 
1st  battalion  14th  Regiment,  and  a  few  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
West  India  Regiment  The  average  strength  during  the  year  was  636, 
out  of  which  there  were  521  admissions  into  hospital  and  6  deaths,  being  in 
the  ratio  of  819  and  9*43  per  thousand  of  the  strength.  No  deaths  occurred 
among  the  invalids  sent  to  England.  The  ratio  of  admissions  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  1860,  but  that  of  the  deaths  is  rather  under  half  the 

Eroportion  for  that  year.  Black  Troops. — In  the  beginning  of  1861,  the 
lack  troops  in  Jamaica  consisted  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment  In  the  b^inning  of  May,  the 
latter  were  relieved  by  the  head-quarters  of  the  3rd  West  India  Regiment 
from  Barbadoes.  The  average  strength  of  these  troops  was  536, 4iie  admis- 
sions into  hospital  amounted  to  678,  and  the  deaths  to  10,  of  which  two 
occurred  out  of  hospital  These  numbers  give  the  proportion  of  1265 
admissions  and  18 '65  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength;  the  former  being 
greatly  in  excess  of,  but  the  latter  much  below,  the  ratios  in  1860,  which 
were  818  and  31*42  respectively. 

Bahamas. — The  force  employed  in  the  Bahamas  has  consisted,  as  for- 
merly, of  a  few  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  head-quarters  of  onp 
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of  the  West  India  regiments.  In  the  end  of  May,  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment  was  relieved  by  the  2nd  from  Jamaica.  There  were  no  deatlis 
in  tlie  detachment  of  Uie  Royal  Artillery,  consisting  of  ten  men,  nor  among 
the  European  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  West  India  Regiment  The 
average  strength  of  the  black  troops  during  the  year  was  381  men,  among 
whom  there  were  340  admissions  into  hospital  and  10  deaths,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  892  and  26*23  per  1000  ot  strength ;  the  former  was  con- 
siderably above,  and  the  latter  under,  the  average  of  the  two  preceding 
years. 

BarnSH  Goluhbia. — The  returns  from  this  colony  continue  to  show  a 
remarkably  healthy  condition  of  the  troops — a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  During  the  year  there  were  only  97  admissions  into  hospital 
anal  death  in  a  force  of  130  men,  being  in  the  ration  of  746  and  7 '69  per 
1000.  22  of  the  cases  were  influenza,  22  venereal,  and  24  wounds  and 
injuries  mostly  received  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  death  was 
that  a  of  a  sapper,  who  was  frozen  to  death  while  returning  to  head-quarters 
from  a  surveying  expedition. 

Cetlon. —  White  Troops. — The  average  strength  of  the  European  troops^ 
was  907  men,  among  whom  1305  admissions  into  hospital  took  place,  and 
15  deathsj  of  which  2  were  out  of  hospitaL  In  addition  to  these,  3  invalids 
died  on  the  passage  home  or  at  the  invalid  depot,  making  a  total  of  18 
deaths.  The  ratio  of  admissions,  therefore,  was  1440,  and  of  deaths  19*85 
per  1000  of  mean  sti*ength,  being  considerably  under  the  proportion  in  I860. 
BUuik  Troops. — The  average  strength  of  the  black  troops  in  1861  was 
1448 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  1939  and  the  deaths  14,  being  in 
the  ratio  of  1339  and  9*66  per  1000  of  the  strength,  the  former  about 
one-third  higher,  and  the  latter  rather  lower  than  the  average  of  the  two 
preceding  years. 

Afbioa. — In  the  end  of  January  the  detachment  of  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment,  which  had  been  detained  in  the  command  in  consequence  of  the 
wreck  of  the  troop-ship  Perseverance^  embarked  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
troops  employed  then  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  the  2nd  West  India 
Regiment,  an(^  of  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  Among  the  white  non- 
commissioned officers  serving  in  the  command,  averaging  5  or  6  in  number, 
1  death  occurred,  that  of  a  sergeant-major  of  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery,  by 
dysentery.  The  average  strength,  admissions  into  hospital,  and  deaths  of 
the  black  troops  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Gold  Coast  respec- 
tively are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


f 

ATeraffe 
Stn»Dgib. 

▲dmifliioiis 

into 
Hospiua. 

DmUu. 

Batio  per  1000  of  Kreogth. 

1869-I860.-Ratio  per  1000. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Sierra  Leone 

The  Gambia 

The  Gold  Coaat  ... 

370 
481 
305 

375 
470 
223 

15 
20 
13 

1013-6 

1090*4 

727 '3 

40*53 
46-40 
42*64 

579*6 
a31*3 
657-1 

24*48 
30*13 
16*89 

This  table  shows  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  all  three  commands  to 
have  been  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years.  At 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia,  this  may  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
dne  to  the  circumstance  that  a  portion  of  the  force  was  twice  employed  on 
active  service  during  the  year*  In  the  first  quarter,  they  formed  part  of 
an  expedition  sent  up  the  River  Gambler  against  the  Mandingoes,  and  in 
the  end  of  November  they  again  took  the  fidd  against  the  King  and  Chiefs 
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of  Quiat,  a  tract  of  country  recently  ceded  to  the  British  GovemmenL 
Only  3  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  enemy  in  these  expeditions,  bnt  the 
fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  men  doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  increase 
of  sickness  and  mortality  by  disease. 

Cape  of  Goon  Hope. — In  the  middle  of  September  the  2nd  battalion 
lldi  Regiment  arrived  from  En/dand,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  the 
59th  Regiment  embarked  at  Port  Natal  for  England.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  troops  employed  in  the  command  remained  the  same  as  at  the 
close  of  1860.  The  average  strength  of  the  troops  during  the  year  was 
4598  ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  3974,  the  deaths  to  32  in  and 
12  out  of  hospital,  and  2  invalids  died,  one  on  thepassage  home  and  the 
other  immediately  after  landing  at  Portsmouth.  These  numbers  give  a 
ratio  of  864  admissions,  and  10  deaths  per  1000  of  the  mean  strengtL 

Island  of  St.  Helena. — The  troops  employed  in  this  island  during  the 
year  have  been  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a  detachment  of  Royal 
Engineers,  and  the  St  Helena  Regiment  The  strength  of  the  detachment 
of  Koyal  Engineers  was  raised  from  23  to  100  by  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
.ments  from  England  in  the  end  of  June.  The  average  strength  of  the 
troops  was  680 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  705,  and  the  deaths  8,  of 
which  1  occurred  out  of  hospital.  The  sickness,  therefore,  was  in  the  ratio 
of  10*37  and  the  mortality  of  11*76  per  1000  of  the  strength,  the  former 
being  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Island  of  Mauritius. — The  average  strength  of  the  troops  serving  in  the 
Mauritius  throughout  the  year  was  1921  ;  there  were  1168  admissions  into 
hospital  among  them,  and  23  deaths,  of  which  5  were  out  of  hospitaL  No 
deaths  occurred  among  the  invalids.  These  numbers  give  the  proportion  of 
608  admissions  and  11*97  deaths  per  1000  of  the  strength,  being  little  more 
than  half  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

India. — In  consequence  of  the  annusi  returns  from  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency being  still  in  arrear,  the  information  respecting  the  sickness  and 
mortality  in  it  has  necessarily  been  compiled  from  the  quarterly  returns. 
The  reports  upon  the  health  of  the  troops  in  Madras  and  Bombay  have, 
however,  been  prepared  from  the  annual  returns,  which  wore  received  in 
time  to  be  available  for  the  purpose.  The  average  strength  of  the  European 
troops,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  late  Hon.  East  India  Company,  was,  as 
shown  by  these  returns,  57,082 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  among  them 
amounted  to  102,353,  and  the  deaths  to  2002.  But  there  were,  in  addition, 
95  deaths  among  invalids  on  their  passage  home,  or  at  the  invalid  dep6ts 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England,  which  increase  the  total  n^rtality  to 
2097.  These  numbers  give  the  proportion  of  1768  admissions,  and  36*74 
deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
sickness  and  mortality  in  each  of  the  presidencies : — 


Ayerafre 
Strength. 

AdmlaslonB 

into 

Hosplial. 

Deatbi. 

Batio  per  1000  of  Mean  Strragth. 

In  India. 

OflnraUdfi. 

Total. 

1861. 

1860. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

37,483 

10,739 

8,860 

73,233 
13,471 
15,649 

1642 
156 
204 

66 
14 
15 

1708 
170 
219 

1954 
1254 
1766 

45-57 
15*83 
24-72 

2023 
1487 
1933 

39-37 
22-63 
31-70 
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These  ratios  show  a  decrease  in  the  admissions  into  hospital  in  all  the 
presidencies,  but  less  marked  in  Bengal  than  the  others.  There  is  also  a 
reduction  in  the  mortality  of  the  troops  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  but  an 
increase  in  Bengal. 

China. — ^The  force  employed  in  China  in  the  beginning  of  1861  con- 
sisted of  the  following  corps: — Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engmeers,  Ist  bat- 
talion Military  Train,  31st  Regiment,  44th  Regiment,  2nd  battalion  60th 
Regiment,  67th  Regiment,  99th  Regiment,  detachments  Army  Hospital 
and  Commissariat  Staff  Corps,  Fane's  Horse  (afterwards  19th  Bengal 
Cavalry),  3rd  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  5th  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 
21st  Madras  Native  Infantry,  11th  Punjaub  Infantry  (afterwards  22nd 
Bengal  Native  Infantry),  the  Regiment  of  Loodianah,  Gun  Lascars.  In 
May  the  21st  Madras  Native  Infantry  and  the  Regiment  of  Loodianah 
returned  to  India.  In  October,  the  1st  battalion  Military  Train  and 
2nd  battalion  60th  Regiment  embarked  for  England ;  a  battery  of  Royal 
Artillerv>  the  44th  Regiment,  the  19th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  3rd  Bombay 
Native  Infantry  for  India;  and  in  November  a  battery  of  artillery  left  the 
command  for  the  Mauritius,  and  a  company  of  Royal  Engineers  for  Eng- 
land. The  average  strength  of  the  European  troops  throughout  the  year 
was  6145  men,  among  whom  10,614  admissions  into  hospital  and  220 
deaths  occurred,  18  of  the  invalids  also  died  on  their  passage  home,  or  at 
the  invalid  depot,  making  the  total  mortality  238.  These  numbers  give 
the  ratio  of  1727  admissions  and  40*56  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength, 
being  considerably  under  the  proportion  in  1860.  The  average  strength  of 
the  native 'troops  employed  was  3128;  the  cases  of  sickness  among  them 
amounted  to  3958,  and  the  deaths  to  89,  being  in  the  annual  ratio  of 
1265  and  28*45  per  1000  of  the  strength.  The  former  is  more  than  one- 
third,  and  the  latter  is  3^  per  1000  under  the  ratio  of  I860.  In  examining 
the  details  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  we  shall,  as  in  last  report,  divide 
the  force  into  the  portion  serving  in  Southern  and  that  in  Northern  China, 
including  in  the  former  Hong  Kong,  Kowloon,  Canton,  and  Shanghai,  and 
in  the  latter  Tien-tsin  and  the  Taku  Forts. 

SouTHEBN  China. —  White  Troops, — The  average  strength  of  the  European 
troops  in  Southern  China  was  3022 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  were 
6209,  and  the  deaths  61,  being  in  the  annual  ratio  of  2054  and  20*19  per 
1000  of  the  strength.  It  is  impossible  to  apportion  correctly  to  the  troops 
in  South  and  North  China  respectively  the  niunber  of  invalids  who  died  on 
the  passage  home,  but  if  one-half  of  them  be  added  to  each,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  in  Southern  China  would  amount  to  23  per  1000  of  the  strength. 
Compared  with  the  results  of  the  two  preceding  years  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  admissions  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-fourth,  and  in  the 
deaths  within  the  limits  of  the  command  of  upwards  of  one-hal£  Native 
Troops* — The  average  strength  of  native  troops  in  the  south  of  China 
throughout  the  year  was  2890 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  among  them 
were  3717,  and  the  deaths  87  ;  being  in  the  annual  ratio  of  1286  and  30*10 
per  1000  of  mean  strength.  These  results  show  a  decrease  of  upwards  of 
one-third  in  the  sickness  and  one-fourth  in  the  mortality,  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  two  preceding  vears.  The  admissions  were  lower,  but  the 
proportion  of  deaths  nearly  one-third  higher  than  among  the  white  troops. 

NoBTH  China. — In  the  middle  of  November,  1860,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force  from  the  north  of  China,  a  large  garrison  was  left 
at  Tien-tsin  with  a  detachment  at  the  Taku  Forts.    In  October,  1861,  it 
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was  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  battery  of  Artillery,  the  2nd  battalion 
60th  Regiment,  and  Fane's  Horse,  and  in  November  of  another  battery  of 
Artillery*  Tien-tsin  was  finally  given  up  to  the  Chinese  in  April,  1862. 
Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  details  respecting  the  health  of 
the  troops,  it  appears  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  climate  of 
this  station.  From  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  Tien-tsin,  in  November, 
1860,  till  the  end  of  February,  1862,  meteorological  observations  were 
carefblly  made  by  Surgeon  Lamprey,  of  the  67th  Regiment 

White  Troops. — The  average  strength  of  the  European  troops  in  the 
north  of  China  was  3113 ;  the  admissions  among  them  amounted  to  4405, 
and  the  deaths  to  159,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1415  and  51*08  per  1000,  and 
if  half  the  deaths  among  the  invalids  be  added,  it  will  raise  the  mortality 
to  54  per  1000,  or  more  than  double  the  ratio  in  South  China.  Native  or 
Asiatic  Troops. — The  Asiatic  troops  employed  in  the  north  of  China  con- 
sisted of  Fane's  Horse,  and  they  remained  only  9  months  in  the  command. 
Their  average  strength  was  318 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  241, 
and  the  deaths  2.  These  numbers,  when  reduced  to  the  annual  ratio 
per  1000  of  mean  strength,  give  the  proportion  of  1013  admissions  and 
8*40  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

Health  of  Troops  on  board  Ship. 

The  circumstances  under  which  troops  are  to  be  found  on  board  ship 
may  be  advantageously  grouped  into  classes : — L  Regiments  or  drafts  pro- 
ceeding from  this  counti*y  on  foreign  service.  2.  Regiments  returning 
home  m)m  foreign  service.  3.  Troops  passing  by  sea  on  service  from  one 
colony  to  another,  or  from  one  station  in  a  military  command  to  another. 
4.  Invalids  returning  to  England  for  change  of  climate,  or  discharge  from 
the  service.  With  these  may  be  classed  men  whose  period  of  service  has 
expired,  and  who  are  sent  home  for  discharge. 

The  returns  which  have  been  received  for  the  year  1861  show  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  on  board  ship  among  19,666  men  in  the  first  of  these 
classes,  7999  in  the  second,  4968  in  the  ihird,  and  4271  in  the  fourth.  As 
the  length  of  time  the  different  corps  or  detachments  were  on  board  ship 
varied  greatly,  according  to  the  colonies  to  or  from  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, the  limits  having  been  5  days  from  Gibraltar  and  197  days  from 
China,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  making  any  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortedity,  to  reduce  the  stren£;th  to  the  average 
annual  strength.  This  has  accordingly  been  done,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  men  embarked  in  each  vessel  by  the  number  of  days  they  were 
on  board,  and  dividing  this  by  365 ;  the  product  is  the  mean  annual  strength. 
As  the  length  of  the  vovage,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  to  or  from  which 
the  troops  were  proceeding,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  men,  we  have  further  grouped  the  returns  together 
into  five  great  divisions : — 1.  India  and  China,  including  Ceylon  and  the 
Mauritius;  2.  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  3.  Australia;  4.  Mediterranean; 
6.  British  America. 
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